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AN  INQUIRY 

IKTO 

THE  CAUSES  OF  OUR  NAVAL  MISCARRIAGES: 

With  tome  Tboughts  on  the  Interest  of  this  Nation,  as  to  a  Naval  War^ 
aad  of  the  only  true  way  of  manning  the  fleet.  Dedieated  to  ther 
Fvliament  of  Great  Britain. 

[From  the  lecond  edition  in  Qaarto,  conttininc  tfairty-«even  pagei,  friatedat 
London,  lyu^.J 


Miiy  it  please  your  Honours: 

IF  Croesus's  dumb  son  could  speak,  when  he  saw  the  knife  at  his 
fiuhei^s  throat,  I  hope  I  may  be  justified,  when  I  plead  in  behalf  of 
my  country,  our  common  mother,  whose  reputation,  wealthy  and 
security  are  now  so  highly  concerned. 

How  it  comes  to  pass,  I  need  not  say;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  reflexion 
to  consider,  that  from  the  b^inning  of  the  war  with  France  in  King 
William's  reign,  to  this  day,  a  naval  war  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  . 
and  accounted  only  a  thing  by  the  bye;  and  a  war  by  land,  carried 
on  in  foreign  countries.  Has  been  regarded  as  our  principal  business, 
though  nature  and  reason  plainly  dictate  the  contrary. 

Nature  has  assigned  us  an  island,  and  kind  Providence  furnished  us  with 
materials  to  build  ships,  and  with  men  of  able  bodies  and  stout  hearts 
to  man  tbcm ;  nor  has  the  divine  goodness  been  wanting  to  supply 
us  with  navigable  rivers,  and  sa£s  harboun;  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  defend  ourselves,  and  aiinoy  our  enemies. 

By  all  this  it  is  plain,  we  have  had  it  in  our  power,  by  a  right  manage- 
ment of  our  fleet,  to  reduce  our  common  enemy  of  France,  and  to 

•  have  had  the  whole  trade  of  .the  Spanish  West*lndies,  as  the  reward 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  expended  in  defence  of  our  own, 
and  the  liberties  of  Christendom.  It  has  been  in  our  power,  not  only 
to  seize  the  French  colonics  in  North  and  South  America,  but  to 
atablish  our  trade  in  the  SpiAiish  West-Indies,  beyond  whatever  our 
anceston  could  do.      We  have  been  engaged  in  de^ce  of  the 
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monarchy  of  Spain,  from  the  usurpations  of  France;  and  this 
intitled  us  to  fix  a  place  of  arms  in  any  part  of  their  dominions,  as 
would  best  suit  such  a  design.  It  is  therefore  strange,  that  when  our 
attempt  upon  Cales  miscarried  (the  reason  of  which  is  still  a  mystery) 
we  did  ttoi  inimediatplf  salt  ^  thv  Straights,  and  Uk9  poaseBaon  o^ 
Port  !^fchone  ki  Minorea,  ami  make  it  a  haH[>eur  for  our  fleet,  a 
magazine  for  our  naval  stores,  for  careening  and  refitting  our  men  of 
war,  as  we  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  during  our 
war  against  Algiers. 

This  neglect  deserves  so  much  the  more  inquiry,  that  it  is  common  for 
those,  who  design  an  invasion,  to  secure  a  place  of  arms  and  retreat 
in  the  country  they  invade,  without  which  an  invasion  seldom  proves 
successful ;  for,  if  there  be  no  sacb  place,  the  invaders  by  a  cross 
accident  may  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaded,  or  obliged  to  return 
home  in  winter,  and  lose  all  the  advantages  gainedj  during  the 
summer.  ' 

Had  we  possessed  Port-Mahone,  and  kept  a  fleet  there  superior  to  the 
Fieacih,  ft  would  naiUi^ly  have  had  the  following  coweipNBoes. 

1.  We  might  have  preveatad  their  sending  forces  to  Italy  by  sea,  which 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  ta  that  country;  and,  having 
no  way  to  recruit  their  troops  there,  they  must  have  surrendered  pri* 
aaoarsofwar. 

S*  We  should  have  ruined  -the  trade  of  Marseilles  with  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Turks;  and  not  only  have  secured,  but  considerably 
advanced  our  own  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Isle  of  Majorca  would  have  declared  immediately  for  the  Em- 
.     peror,  as  they  have  since;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are.  accounted 

the  beat  seamen,  for  privateers,  of  any  in  theStreigbts,  would  have 
been  of  considerable  use  to  us,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  the  French 
and  Castilians. 

4.  When  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  had  seen  us  masters  4>f  the  Medi- 
ten^ueao,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  they  would  have  cast  off  the 
F^nch  yoke*  on  our  sending  a  squadron  to  visit  their  coasts,  whereby 
King  Charles  might  easily  have  taken  possession  by  land ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  change  and  hasard  of  this  voyage,  which  we  were  put 
to^  had  been  prevented* 

5.  We  should  have  had  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  even 
before  they  had  been  reduced,  by  means  of  neutral  ships  fetching  our 
goods  from  Port  Mahooe,  and  bringing  Spanish  goods  thither  ^r  us 
to  carry  home. 

6»  When  mc  Rot  ere  of  Barbaiy  had  once  found  us  masters  of  those 
seas,  they  must  have  given  over  their  piracies,  and  applied  to  a  fair 
way  of  trading; ,  by  which  we  should  have  enlaiged  our  trade  to  Bar- 
bary,  to  our  great  advantage. 

7.  By  being  nmsters  of  Port-Mahone,  we  should  naturally  become 
guarantees  of  all  treaties  betwixt  the  Turks  and  atiy  Christian  nation^, 
fov  the  Turks,  seeing  us  sovereigns  in  those  seas,  would  never  find  it 
their  interest  to  break  treaties.  The  French  first  acquired  their  re- 
putation at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  pretending  to  be  sovereigns  of  the 
Mediterranean :  but,  since  the  Turks  have  been  partly  undeceived, 
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kj  tMog  115  matleo  pf  that  lea  in  the  wmwx  season,  thi^  Fnf^chf 
ImTe  tnoky  at  l^ast^  9ne  Wfy  at  the  Qttoman  court;  which  clewly 
nsovft  they  must  have  sunk  intiidy^  had  we  kept  a  fleet  all  thie>year 
mlbeStietghts. 

S.  Vfp  should  have  sayed  the  lives  and  ships  lost  in  the  great  stonn,  had 
we  wintered  in  Port  Mahone;  aud,  likewise^  prevented  the,  yasi 
chaige.of  making  good  those  siijpsy  and  repfdrii^.the  damage  others 
have  aostained*  by  cq^i^  home  late  ^n  tej^jijeatttous  se^ona;  to 
ssy  nothing  of  our  g^r^  loss  of  seamiem  occasioned  hy  want  of  good 
provifttoiK,  and  particuljsjrly  ^^othes,  on  letuming  home  froipi  a  hot 
country  in  the  winter  season.  How  it  may  fare  with  Sir  Ctoudesly 
Shovel*,  Xaod  only  icnows;  but  a  great  many  hearts  akeCbr  him, 
oonsidenng  how  indifferently  he  was  provided  when  he  ca^ne  from 
before  Thoulon,  and  ibat  it  is  now  it  season  of  long  nights»  sul^ect 
to  stormy  and  foggy  weather;  whereas,  had  Port-Mahone  been  in 
our.  hands,  we  might  have  been  supplied  ^with  all  neceasaiy  stores, 

.  both  from  Africa  and  £arppe. 

9.  To  mention  no  more,  had  we  been  masters  of  Port-Mahone,  we 
might  have  maintained  our  fleet  in  tike  Strei|jhls  with  little  or  no 
expence  to  ourselves,  by  obliging  the  pope^  princes,  and  states  of 
Italy  to  contribute  towards  their  maintenance*  This  would  have  been 
hot  reasonable,  considering  we  prevented  their  fa^Ui^  under  the 
French  yoke,  which  all  of  them  in  their  turns  have  found  unsupport- 
aUe.  In  xhis  case,  it  had  been  just,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  who 
have  fomqnted  all  the  wars,  which  now  destroy  Christendom,  should 
have  borne  the  greatest  share.  And,  had  the  pope  pretended  his 
apostolical  treasure  was  low,  it  is  known  he  can  raise  money  to  carry" 
on  a  war  agpumt  us,  whom  he  calls  heietick%  and  for  that  end  can 
ioppress  monasteriei;  which  therefore  would  be  more  reasonable  he 
should  do  now,  to  help  to  maintain  those  who  preserve  his  dominions 
feoa»  being  swallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France.  But,  had  he 
proved  stubborn,  we  could  soon  have  made  him  comply,  by  blocking 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  bombarding  Ancona  and  Civita 
Vecchia:  for,  as  f  Algernon  Sidney  says,  Hon^e  was  more  afraid  of 
Blake,  and  his  fleet,  t^ni  they  had  been  of  the  great  King  of  Sweden, 
when  ready  to  invade  Italy  with  a  hundred-tbousand  men.  About 
which  time,  the  Duke  of  Florence,  by  Blakc^s  means,  was  glad  to 
pay  six*bundrcd  thousand  scudi  s  for  our  friendship. 

Aaother  omission,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  our  not  having  ten 
or  twelve  men  of  war  constantly  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico, 
and  Guardakipa,  which  would  have  cut  off  their  communication  of 
supplies  from  France,  and  soon  have  obliged  those  islands  to  surrender 
to  us. 

We  might  likewiM  with  five  or  six  men  ot  war,  two  or  throe  bomb- 
vessels,  and  two  or  three  thousand  men,  not  only  have  recovered 
Phicentia,  which  b  our  own,  by  right,  and  have  seised  tho  great 
fleet  of  shifSi  commonly  there  to  catch  fish  in  the  summer;  but  like- 

*  H«  WM  lott  on  tha  baokt  of  ScUJyt  D«ar  U>«  tand's-Eod,  on  hit  reUrn  to  S^Ift&d. 
t  Ditcovrtes  of  Governmont,  Kooad  «dlt.  p.  19<^ 
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iKse  by  the  assistance  of  New  Ei^gland,  and  New  York,  liafe  subdiohcf 
Canada,  the  advantage  of  which  is  inexpressible;  for,  by  this  means 
all  Nordi  America,  the  fishery  and  fur  trade,  must  have  iatirely 
cpme  into  our  hands;  and  this  would  have  occasioned  a  vast  con* 
sumption  of  our  oshi  maimfactures  «nd  product,  especially  of  ouf 
coarsest  woolleif  ctnth,  which  takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  wool. 
On  the  whole,  this  must  soon  have'  occasioned  business  for  two  or 
three  hcthdi^  sail  of  ships  more  than  ever  we  had  to  that  part  <^  the 
world,  the  pfofit  and  advantage  of  which  would  much  exceed  that  of 
our  East-Indfa  trade,  and  be  a  peculmf  advantage  to  the  western  pants 
of  this  nation. 

Another  omission',  at  the  be^nnittg  of  this  war,  was  our  neglectmg  to 
send  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  galleons^;  and  prevent  the  landing  the  plate  at  Vigo ;  which 
would  have  been  twenty  times  more  advantageous,  thairour  accidental 
rencounter  at  that  place. 

The  happy  situation  of  Jamaica,  and  our  noble  settlement  upon  if, 
enables  us  to  ihake  ourselves*  sovereigns  of  those  seas;  whkh  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  oUr  enemy's  trade  with  New^Spain,  and  make  all 
that  profitable  trade  oui^  own. 

The  last  omission,  I  shall  take  notice  of  ts.  Was  our  not  sending  two  or 
three  men  of  war,  with  some  merchant  ships,  into  the  South  Seas, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  #ar;  by  which  we  had  made  ourselves  masters 
of  those  seas,  and  put  the  Spaniards  there  on  a  willing  necessity  of 
trading  with,  us,  and  consequently  have  brought  several  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  into  this  nation,  which  have  been  carried  into 
France. 

Whatever  might  have  been  said  against  our  making  war  with  Spain  at 
first,  when  they  had  done  us  no  harm,  and  of  the  provocation  they 
had  received  by  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  was  a  direct  breach  of 
the  grand*  alHance  rn  I^89i  and  dechtred  by  the  (Commons  of  Eng- 
land to  be  in- Its  nature  nnjUst :  or  whatever  the  Spaniards  might  then 
plead;  from  natural  right,  ta  chuse  what  prince  they  please  upon  the 
iailufeof  a  royal  family;  it  is  plain  now,  that  our  assisting  the  house 
of  Austria  to  maintain  King  Charles  in  the  possession  of  those  domi- 
nions, to  which  he  has  been  legally  called  by  tbe  lords  of  the  soil,  is 
just  and  equitable,  on  that  consrdcralion,  aarweli  as  by  vertue  of  the 
said  grand  alliance. 

It  is  upon  your  most  august  assembly,  that  the  eyes  not  only  of  Great- 
Britain,  but  of  all  Europe,  are  fixed,'  as  from  whom  they  must 
expect  their  fate ;  for  it  is  rn  your  power,  by  God's  blessing,  in  con- 
juTictiort  with  her  Majesty,  to  recover ^his  nation,  and  the  whole 
confederacy,  from  their  weak  and  languishing  state,  and  to  restore 
them  to  perfect  health  and  vigoirr,  by  a  strong  ofiensive  naval  war.  ' 

The  radicated  distenipcrs,  untler  which  our  strength  is  consumed,  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  these  two  causes : 

t.  That,  in  some  late  reigns,  our  parliaments  were  influenced  by  placet 
and  pensions.  By  this  means,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  they 
sat  still,  and  sufiered  that  luxurious  monarch  to  assist  France,  in 
eottiaving  the  r^t  of  Europe;  and  in  a  later  rdign  were  taken  off  from 
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ttttiialQTd  aiectioDand  daty  they  owed  to  their  counliy,  and  wholly 
drowned  kcovetoosneM;  lo  that^  instead  of  contriving  how  to  better 
the  natkn  by  the  happy  revolution,  their  chief  care  was  to  get  momy 
iot  theniKlves,  and  to  bring  in  others  to  share  in  the  briery,  that 
they  might  form  a  party  strong  enough  to  prevent  ihe  *  root  of  all  evils' 
bo^  pQOished  as  a  crime.    Thus  our  naval  affairs  lay  neglected,  and 
Mthuig  was  done  concerning  ihem,  but  taking  away  six  penoe  per 
OKNtth  from  the  poor  seamen  who  had  too  little  bdfore.     However, 
it  had  this  effect,  that  it  occasioned  the  erecting  a  new  office,  which 
gave  rise  to  several  new  places,  to  gratify  those  who  would  blindly 
pursae  the  measures  of  the  court.     What  great  debts,  the  managers 
then  mn  the  nation  intoy  ^^  too  sensibly  felt  to  be  denied ;  and  the 
scandalous  peace,  they  suffsred  to  be  made,  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, were  it  known  only  to  ourselves.    From  all  which  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  thrive  when  our  parliaments  are  iiv* 
flaenced  by  places  and  pensions;  for,  in  that  case,  be  the  ministry 
and  the  power  of  the  parliament  in  the  hands  of  what  party  soever, 
it  is  all  one.    It  was  a  blessing  more  peculiar  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reig^  than  to  any  other  we  can  find  almost  in  our  history:,  that  her 
ministry  and  court  pursued  the  interest  of  their  country,  as  knowing 
their  own  was  thereby  best  secured^ 
The  second  cause  of  our  distempers  was  the  cramping'of  the  executive 
power,  and  not  allowing  it  the  inherent  right  of  all  government  to 
employ  whom  they  think  fit  to  serve  them.    Thus  the  administration 
b  ingyoased  by  a  party,  and  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  prince  deprived' 
of  their  natural  right.    This  has  been  the  effect  of  excluding  men  fron^ 
civil  employments  by  religjous  tests,  and  making  the  conscience  ac^ 
countable  to  man,  which  has  no  sovereign  but  God ;  and  is  such  a 
hardship  upon  the  dissenters  in  this  nation,  as  some  popish  countriea 
are  not  guilty  of,  where protestants  enjoy  this  right    It  is  well  known^ 
that,  in  the  arbitrary  government  of  France^  the  protestants  of  that 
nation  were  capable  of  the  greatest  posts,  till  the  edict  of  Nants  was 
revoked.    And,  accorduig  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  those  popish 
parts  of  the  *  Empire,  where  the  protestants  had  the  liberty  of  their 
retigion,   they   were  made  capable   of  publick  employments;  and 
what  the  papists  abroad,  and  the  high-flyers  at  home,  have  got  by 
pursuing  the  contrary  measures,  is  of  so  little  value,  that  they  hava 
no  need  to  boast  of  it. 
Besides  the  example  of  most  other  nations,  which  is  against  us,  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  religion  to  a  worldly  end, 
for  which  Christ  never  appointed  it.     His  command  was,  '  To  do  it 
in  remembrance  of  him,-  and  we  no  where  find  he  has  required  it  to  . 
be  done,  in  order  to  get  money  or  a  place.     I  think,  upon  casting 
up  our  accounts,  it  will  not  appear  our  a^'rs  have  prospered  better, 
than  they  did  before  the  enacting  that  test;  and  I  wish  the  profanation 
of  so  solemn  an  ordinance  be  not  one  of  the  procuring  causes  of  our 
great  losses,  by  an  infatuation  which  seems  to  be  judicial. 

*  Vid.  tbe  aicrtor  of  Palatint^t  neclnra^io*  in  fiiroarof  his  protettant  sabjrcts,  Uu\y  piMlshed 
1^  A.  B«l4wtii ;  and  th«  King  of  Swodeii*s  Ute  proceeaint*,  io  rclfttion  to  SUciM. 
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Tbe  design  of  the  Ibllowittg  sheets  is  to  propose  an  etmy^  safe,  and  speedy 
method  for  redressing  such  disorders  in  our  naval  aanageaseat»  and  to 
provent  the  like  for  time  to  come.  And,  since  they  have  ail  teen 
approved  hy  experience,  it  is  hoped  they  will  he  die  more  taken 
notice  of.  Nothing  but  integrity,  courage,  and  diligence,  with  the 
yessiBg  of  God,  can  recover  our  iiaval  glory,  and  make  it  the  terror  of 
other  nations,  and  the  security  of  ourown,  as  formerly.  Thenweshould 
quickly  be  abte  to  reduce  France  to  reason,  which  can  never  be  eflecSed 
without  destroying  its  naval  force;  and,  how  that  can  be  done  by  a  land 
war  only,  i  am  no  more  able  to  comprehend,  than  how  the  sea 
offioenin  a  late  reign,  voting  for  p,  standing  army,  were  like  to  nmiii- 
tain  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  And,  that  God  may  direct  your  august 
assembly  in  the  prosecution  of  that  noble  design,  ^all  ever  be  my 
desire,  as  it  is  that  of  all  the  honest jpeople  of  Great-Bhtain. 


TJk  wgf  to  reiritvt  ike  glory  of  tie  EngUtk  arms  by  sea^  a$4ii§doneby 


Sir, 

SINCE  her  •  Majesty*s  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  the  reputation 
of  the  English  arms,  by  land,  is  odvanccd  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the 
world,  by  the  conduct  of  her  wise  and  brave  generals,  who  have  revived 
the  old  English  way  of  fighting;  that  therq  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting 
to  complcat  our  military  glory,  and  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  a  rectification  of  those  things,  which  have 
hitherto  obstructed  our  being  equally  glorious  in  our  naval  atchieve- 
ments,  for  which  our  situation,  genius,  and  materials  give  us  the  advan- 
tage over  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Sir,  in  order  to  retrieve  our  honour  that  way  as  effectually 
as  we  have  done  the  honour  of  our  arms  by  land,  I  presume,  to  sollicit 
your  advice,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  person  of  consummate  experience  in 
those  matters,  and  of  unquestionable  seal  and  affection  for  your  queen 
and  country.  Theoccasionpf  my  giving  you  the  trouble  is  this:  some 
worthy  gentlemen  of  our  house  have  under  consideratioYi,  how  to  man 
our  fleet  with  less  trouble  and  inconvenience  than  has  been  done,  since 
the  year  166O,  As  to  which  our  most  sensible  members  are  at  some 
loss,  considering  that  the  methods  taken  for  this  end,  since  that  period, 
have  most  of  them  proved  inedectual,  and  particularly  that  the  batbarow 
method  of  fummg  has  l>een  as  far  from  answering  the  end,  as  it  is 
arbitrary^  tUegal^  and  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  upon 
which,  we  in  England  have  always  valued  ourselves.  Besides,  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  objection  to  this  method,  that  it  exposes  us,  of  revolu* 
don-principles,  to  the  reproach  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  our  con- 
stitution.    An  instance  of  which  be  pleased  to  take,  as  follows: 

Being  the  other  day  at  the  water-side,  I  saw  Apress-gang  hauling  and 
dragging  a  man,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  in  order  to  send  him  on 

*  Qmw  Aue. 
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haui  m  pti  lutob*  WhcA  I  ome  up,  I  found  him  to  be  a  cttleeii  of 
tobitipoe,  and  inCarpottd  m  hU  behalf  (for  which,  the  inhuman  ciew 
thnaiBMd  to  hew  me  in  pieoet  with  thar  eutlaoet,  and  had  certainly 
done  it,  b«t  that  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  stepped  in,  and  told 
thct%  I  waa  a  pariiament-man.  Being  thus  happily  rescued,  my  friend 
md  I  reOMd  a  little  from  the  crowd ;  and  wjiiio  we  were  discouning 
upon  the  subject,  and  bewailing  that  free-bom  Englishmen  should  be 
thus  tivaled  like  slaves,  a  nmyufmg  parM>n,  and  one  of  his  highflying 
diiciplca,  wlio  knew  us,  accosted  us  thus,  witlvali  the  bitSemess  that 
their  resentments  against  our  pment  establishment  could  suggrst:  ^Hal 
GentWmeB,  this  is  one  of  the , fruits  of  your  revolution  wherein  your 
managen  outdo  the  barbi^ty  of  Oliver,  and  the  other  usurpers;  and  we 
■Msst  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  vevolutioners  are  but  mere  bunglers 
at  rebellion  in  comparison  of  them,  to  they  ordered  their  matters  so, 
that  they  were  feared  and  dreaded  abroad,  and  became  popular  at 
home ;  and,  had  they  not  fisUen  out  among  themselves  after  Oliver^s 
death,  we  bad  never  been  blessed  with  the  happy  restoration;  but  the 
conduct  of  your  par^r  is  such,  that  of  its  own  nature  it  must  bring 
about  another  of  the  like  sort.'  I  was  about  to  reply,  that  the  revalm 
Urn  was  moi  to  blame,  for  the  instance,  thejf  upbraided  us  with,  ^nce  it 
was  directly  (ontrary  to  the  principles  of  it:  but  they  satisfied  them- 
selves with  having  thus  vented  their  malice,  «ad  immediately  marched 
uC 

But  to  retuin  to  my  subject,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that,  notwithstand- 
ing those  acts  of  violence,  and  that  arbitrary  memod  of  manning  our 
fleet,  it  is  seldom  or  never  manned  so  well,  and  so  seasonably  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  and,  when  any  one  enquires,  why  our  naval  preparations  neither 
answer  the  aid  they  are  design^  for,  nor  the  charge  of  the  nation  about 
them,  the  common  answer  b,  that  they  cannot  get  men,  and  it  is  every 
year  worse  and  worse;  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  some  other  method  to  be  taken  for  redressing  that  grievance," 
which  has  not  been  hit  upon  since  the  restoration;  for  it  is  evident,  we 
do  not  want  men  in  the  kingdom,  that  are  fit,  ^nd  would  be  uilling  to 
lerve  their  country  as  cheerfully  by  sea,  as  our  soldiers  do  by  land. 
Were  the  affairs  of  the  fleet  as  well  managed  as  those  of  our  army,  we 
might  have  our  navy  in  as  good  season  at  sea,  as  we  have  had  our  armies 
in  the  field,  by  which  we  have  prevented  the  French,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  them  in  this  reign,  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  us,  for  the 
BMSt  part,  in  the  last. 

I  must  then  beg  of  you  to  help  us  with  your  advice  In  a  mattfr  of  so 
great  a  concern,  not  only  to  England,  but  tothe  whole  confederacy: 
and  in  order  to  this  I  take  the  liberty  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  dis- 
counes,  we  have  had  together  about  the  method  of  breeding  and  mana^ 
ing  seamen  in  the  parliame|it*times,  when  you  had  the  command  of  a 
ship.  I  remember,  particularly  you  tolfi  me,  that,  in  l63€,  you  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  captain  that  used  the  Turky  trade;  that  when 
your  time  was  out,  and  you  had  gone  two  or  three  voyage  as  a  com* 
ma^r  for  youisclf,  you  had  a  captain's  commission  to  serve  the  par- 
liament by  land,  as  had  several  others,  among  whom  were  Bourn  and 
Dean,  who  Wjsre  afterwards  aditiirak;  and  that  you  was  at  last  made 
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captain  of  a  man  of  war^  and  senrcd  vonr  country  in  tbat  tlationy  till  • 
year  or  two  after  OUvei's  death,  when,  roatteis  falling  into  disorder,  you 
thtew  up  your  commission,  and  returned  again  to  the  merchants  serrice. 
1  have  heard  many  things,  from  you,  relating  to  the  management  of  our 
fleet  in  those  days,  which  I  am  confident  might  be  serviocahle  now, 
if  you  would  be  at  the  pains  to  recollect  and  set  them  down  in  writ- 
ing. 

I  do  further  remember  your  frequent  complaints,  bow  the  altering  of 
those  measures  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  when  our  parrtaroent» 
as  well  as  courts,  being  engaged  in  an  interest  opposi  te  to  that  of  their  coun- 
tryj  by  bribes,  pensions,  and  places,  contributed  to  raiso  France  to  that 
formidable  height,  she  since  arrived  to :  By  this  means  it  was,  that  we 
were  brought  to  join  with  that  ambitious  prinoe  in  a  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  were  made  deaf  to  the  earnest  sollicitations  of  the  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  Hollanders  to  engpige  with  them  in  a  war  against  France, 
though  the  Spaniards  made  us  very  advantageous  profibrs;  particularly, 
that  they  would  for  ever  prohibit  all  French  manufactures  and  product 
from  coming  into  their  dominions  in  Europe  or  America,  and  o&ied  ua 
the  beneficial  trade  of  supplying  them,  with  what  of  our  product  tbey 
wanted  in  both.  The  refusal  of  this  made  the  Duke  of  Bergamonenv 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  refiect  upon  our  then  court  in  the  severest 
terms,  while  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  honour x>f  our  nation,  who'con- 
tributed  largely  towards  a  war  with  France,  but  were  frustrated  of  their 
design,  and  cheated  of  their  money,  by  the  managers  of  that  time.  But 
this  was  not  all,  the  French  became  so  insolent  as  to  rob  us  of  our  New* 
foundland  fishery,  to  insult  our  ships  in  our  own  seas,  on  pretence  of 
'  Want  of  passes,  and  carried  some  scores  of  them  into  France,  though 
they  had  such  passports  as  our  court  did  then  ignoroiniously  sub^ 
mit  tp. 

In  this  manner  was  France  suffered  to  aggrandise  her  naval  power, 
without  any  remarkable  controul  from  us  till  the  late  happy  revolu- 
tion,'  since  which,  we  have  felt  the  dismal  effects  of  it,  and  have  seen 
that  monarch  in  a  condition  to  outbrave  us  and  the  Dutch  both  at  sea. 
But  now,  sir,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  mischievous  practices  of 
that  luxurious  reign  are  the  just  abhorrence  of  this,  though  we  have  not 
yet  been  so  happy  as  to  fisli  upon  proper  methods  compleatly  to  retrieve 
the  glory  of  our  naval  arms:  And  since  we  are  now  in  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  have  advantageous  articles  for  making  our- 
selves capable  of  enlarging  our  trade  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  1  hope 
you  will  freely  impart  your  mind  on  the  subject  desired,  since  nothing 
can  be  more  acceptable  to  court  and  country ;  an  advantage  we  could 
not  promise  ourselves  in  some  of  the  late  reigns,  when  you  and  1  were 
forced  to  whisper  our  complaints  about  the  decay  of  our  shipping  and 
trade,  and  our  inglorious  loss  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Nor  can  you  have  forgot,  that  even  since  the  revolution,-  you  and  I 
have  frequently  bewailed  the  nation's  disappointment  in  having  those 
things  redressed ;  because  some,  who  were  then  in  the  management,  de- 
signed their  own  interest  more  than  that  of  the  country,  which  occasion- 
ed a  bungling  war,  which  concluded  (to  speak  in  the  softest  terms  tliat 
matter  will  allow  of)  in  #  defective  peace. 
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We  we  DOW9  air,  blessed  with  a  reign,  when  our  Hon^e  of  Comroom  ii 
not  maiMged  with  a  prospect  of  pensions  and  places,  split  and  divided  to 
procnie  voles  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  factious  and  covetous  niinis*^ 
ten :  And,  therefore,  it  is  to, be  hoped,  that  a  naval  war,  which,  as  it 
toitft  our  genius  h^esA,  is  also  roost  for  our  advantage,  will  be  fully  en- 
ooYir^^  in  order  to  a  speedy  reduction  of  France,  and  to  the  recovery 
and  enlargement  of  our  West-India  plantations  and  trade.  J  beg  your 
r,  sir,  with  all  possible  speed.    Feb.  12,  1705. 


Sir. 
I  HAVE  received  yours,  and  though  I  have  no  opinion  of  my  owo 
capacity,  I  will  answer  it  the  best  1  can,  rather  than  be  wanting  in  any 
Ihuig  that  may  cultivate  our  friendship,  or  serve  my  country.  I  very 
well  remember  our  former  discourses,  ypu  speak  of  about,  our  naval  af- 
foifs,  and  am  very  sensible,  that  our  want  of  seamen  is  one  of  the  great 
causa,  why  our  naval  preparations  come  so  for  short  of  answering  the 
desigpi  and  expence  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  order  to  redress  this  g^evance, 
I  will  recapitulate  such  of  the  methods  we  took  to  prevent  that  mischief 
in  the  parliament  times  *,  as  I  think  may  suit  the  present  occassion« 

1.  Pttfticjiilar  care  was  taken  to  punish  and  suppress  those  abominable 
habits  of  cursing  and  swearing,  drunkenness  and  uncleanness,  so  com- 
mon  among  our  seamen,  that  they  can  scarcely  speak,  without  such 
horrid  imprecations,  and  blasphemous  oaths,  as  no  Christian  can  hear 
without  horror;  and  wherever  they  come,  they  bring  such  a  contagion 
of  vice  along  with  them,  as  makes  all  people,  of  any  morality,  to  detest 
them:  So  that  none,  who  have  any  regard  to  the  present  or  future 
state  of  their  sons  and  other  relations,  care  for  having  them  on  board 
the  fleet,  but  .rather  dissuade  them  finom  it,  which  is  none  of  the  least 
causes  why  we  are  in  such  want  of  seamen.  For  you  may  believe  me, 
sir,  that  though  these  crimes,  I  speak  of,  seem  to  have,  lost  much  of  tha^ 
odioQsness, -which  attends  them,  by  their  frequency  in  the  great  city,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  generality  of  people  in  the  country  ;  they  abhor  such 
profligpae  fellows,  and  neither  care  that  they  should  keep  company,  or  ^ 
natch  with  their  children  or  servants ;    for,  besides  the  hatefulness  of 

'  their  crimes,  when  once  they  are  so  debauched,  they  are  generally  good 
for  nothing  after,  bat  bring  such  women  as  they  marry  to  lyant,  and 
make  them  a^  their  children  as  dissolute  as  themselves,  which  contri* 
butes  to  fill  the  nation  with  the  worst  sort  of  beggars.  Had  this  com- 
mendable practice  been  continued,  we  should  not  have  had  such  a  late 
icandaloos  instance  of  an  admiral  prpsecuted,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  pursuing  the  service  of  her  majesty,  and  his  country,  in  so 
critical  a  juncture,  for.  basely  assaulting  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  put  the  law  against .  swearing  10 
execution  upon  him. 

2.  In  order  to  give  our  seameo  a  true  taste  of  religion,  we  chose  th^ 
soberest  and  most  religious  men  we  could  get  for  commanders,  provided 
they  were  otherwise  well  qualified,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  instanced 
^  Bowiy  Pean,  and  others.    We  generally  chose  such  as  had  l^een 

•  Tte.  Xkt  priUiM&t  dMt  tagan  ia  1040. 
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bred  to  navi^tion  and  tnuley  who/ktiowing  the  sweets  of  it,  vftr^  not 
for  prolonging  a  war  for  the  sake  of  their  eommaiids,  but  endettvouied 
all  they  could  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  concltiston ;  because  they  knew  a 
long^war  to  be  destructive  to  commerce,  which  is  the  gftat  support  of 
our  country;  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  they  did  not  think  it  below 
them  to  return  to  trade  again,  as  I  instanced  in  anyself :  and,  by  that 
means,  our  sea-commanden,  in  time  of  peace,  had  no  need  of  peasions, 
or  half-pay,  &c.  except  they  were  disabled ;  arid  by  consequence  wei« 
ho  burden  to  themselves,  or  the  government.  Besides,  you  know,  that 
a  man,  who  would  make  any  thing  of  trade,  must  be  frugal  aod  sober ; 
and  being  accustomed  to  that  way  of  living,  they  not  only  set  their  crew 
a  good  example,  but  obliged  them  to  follow  it.  But  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  poor  and  decayed  gentlemen,  pages,  valets,  and  others 
of  that  sort,  who,  in  the  late  reigns,  purchased  commands  by  interest, 
or  the  money  of  their  friends;  not  but  that  I  think  it  the  inieraSC  of 
England,  to  breed  as  many  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 'aad  gen* 
try  for  naval  commands  as  are  sober,  and  inclinable  to  it,  and  other- 
wise qualified.  And,  since  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  even  by  an  enemy, 
I  think  the  French  King's  practice,  in  that  matter,  very  commendable^ 
and  the  care  he  takes,  to  have  young  gentlemen  of  his  best  families  in« 
structed  in  naval  affairs,  very  well  worth  our  imiutioiu 

3.  We  Cbok  special  care  to  have  chaplains  a«board  our  men  of  war, 
who  were  pious  and  diligent,  whose  conversation,  as  well  as  doctrine, 
impressed  the  seamen  with  thoughts,  that  thete  was  more  in  teligioii 
than  a  mere  form ;  and  who  took  care  to  see  them  read  their  bibles  and 

f>ractical  pieces,  especially  those  that  were  most  adapted  to  a  seafaring 
ife,  which  the  goverment  took  care  to  have  them  provided  with.  And, 
that  it  might  not  be  thought  the  design  was  to  make  them  only  precisians, 
they  were  likewise  provided  with  books  of  navigation,  and  the  hiatories 
of  the  brave  atchievements  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  others,  by  sea 
and  land;  and  with  accounts  of  remarkable  deliverances  from  dangers 
at  sea,  which  were  diverting,  as  well  as  instructive,  and  ket>t  them  fhita 
miipending  their  time  in  debauches,  and  other  criminal  exercises,  which 
are  too  common  amongst  our  seamen  of  late.  This  created  an  honest 
emulation  among  them  to  exceed  one  another  in  improvements  of  that 
son,  and  shamed  the  illiterate  into  a  necessity  of  leamiif  to  read  and 
write,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  conversing  with  their  fellows,  and 
of  preferment,  when  it  offered. 

4.  When  offenders  were  punished,  the  officers  ordered  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  poor  wretches  might  be  convinced,  that  the  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  for  their  good,  and  not  to  gratify  the  revenge  or 
passion  of  any  commander.  And,  to  keep  tlie  officers  to  their  duty  in 
this  matter,  the  government  demanded  an  exact  account  of  tiie  bebavi- 
our  of  their  commanders  in  those  respects ;  and  such  as  took  too  care  of 
their  owh  behaviour,  or  of  tliat  of  their  shipVcompany,  were  turned 
out,  and  made  uncapable  of  employment:  So  that  a  tew  examples  of 
this  nature  quickly  reformed  the  neei. 

5.  iThere  was  particular  caretaktti  to  have  our  provisions  good,  and 
in  plenty :  We  had  few  complaints  in  those  days  of  stinking  meat,  or 
bad  drink|  on  board  our  fleet.    Those  concerned  in  the  victualling,  &c. 
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were  not  allowed  to  raise  themselfes  estates;  by  pinchiiig  tlicf  twaMt 
beUicSy  or  buying  the  worst  sort  of  provisions^  and  making  the  govem- 
nent  pay  for  the  best*  Nor  did  we  hear  then  of  any  superior  officers 
going  shares  with  inferiors  to  connive  at  them,  in  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment, and  cheating  the  seamen,  &:c.  of  their  provisions,  or  pay.  We 
wese  also  very  cardul  to  keep  them  sweet  iMid  clean ;  and  such  as  were 
sick,  or  wounded,  had  every  thing  necessary  provided  for  them,  and 
were  carefully  looked  after.  This  created  such  a  love  and  esteem  in  the 
teamen  to  their  officers,  that  they  were  willing,  on  all  occasions,  to  sa* 
criSce  their  lives,  rather  than  suffer  their  commanders,  or  country,  to 
hl\  under  any  disgrace,  by  noiHperformance  on  their  part. .  I  cannot 
omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  tell  you  what  I  have  frequently  heard  our 
great  and  good  admind,  Blake,  say  atoidst  his  ships-company,  '  That 
the  meanest  of  them  were  free-born  Englishmen,  as  well  as  himself,  and' 
that  officers  and  mariners  were  all  fellow^^servants  to  the  government  of 
their  country/  This  prudent  and  tenderfbehaviour  towards  the  seamen, 
made  them  look  upon  themselves  as  indispensably  obliged  to  respect 
their  officers  as  their  parents ;  and  when  any  of  them  fell  under  due 
chastisement,  there  was  nothing  lilie  mutiny^  or  discontent,  at  it  atbong 
their  fellows:  So  that  the  obstinate  suffered  without  pity  ;  and,  for 
others,  they  were  more  ashamed  of  their  crime^  than  of  their  punish- 
aent. 

6.  Theie  was  due  care  taken  of  their  pay,  which  was  the  life  of  the 
cause;  for  as  soon  as  any  ship  came  to  be  laid  up»  or  refit,  the  books 
were  made  up,  and  money  ready  at  the  pott  to  t»ay  off  the  men  as  soon 
as  the  ship  was  moored  (for  the  stores  were  then  taken  out  by  hired  men 
that  belonged  to  the  ^aids)  thfe  seamen's  short  alloa*aace  was  paid  at  the 
aune  lime  to  a  iarthmg;  whereas  now  they  have  a  doqble  trouble  to 
get  their  short  allowance  money  at  the  victualling-office,  which  was 
formerly  pttd  them  at  the  same  time  with  their  other  wages.  Nor  had 
their  any  difficulty  in  receiving  their  tun  and  gun-ooney  (the  same  now 
with  priae-money)  and,  if  they  had  been  upon  any  extraordinary  service, 
Aere  waa  a  crown  or  ten  shillings  a  man  given  them  to  drink  the  ggtvem^ 
menfk  liealth ;  nd  their  plunder  was  honestly  shared  among  thetn, 
widKmt  any  enbesalenent  by  the  officers.  I  cannot  express  the  satis- 
foetkm  I  have  had  to.  see  with  what  chearful  and  lively  countenances 
our  tncfi  would  cone  to  Uie  pay-table;  and,  as  they  swept  the  money  ' 
iota  their  hats^  they  would  pray  for  the  prosperity  ot  the  goveramenr, 
and  for  the  health  of  their  noble  captains,  and  other  officer^;  so  that 
they  pttted  with  mutual  love  and  respect:*  And  when  their  tfom- 
naadeia  toU  Aem,  that  they  hop^d  diey  would  be  ready  to  serve  the 
goverament  tlgunf  upon  the  first  m>tice  given  them,  they  would  pto« 
flHse  it  with  gfeat  cftearfulness,  and  ba  as  good  as  their  word. 

I  nam  likewise.  taH  yoti,  that  our  men,  being  thus  accustomed  to 
good  disciplines  and  a  regular  wa;^  of  livif^,  the^  did  not  ^nd  their 
ndhey,  aa  ouracamen  Aequefttiy  do  aow^  before  tbey  receive  it,  but 
carried  hooore  considerable  sons  to  their  ftrallies,  or  other  friends*  And 
the  first  thtag  they  di6,  was  to  fat  good  Clothes  OA  thdr  batks}  and 
coi&ittg  home'  better  clad  than  their  companions  they  left  arshore,  and 
haviDg  more  money  in  their  pockets,  after  being  a  year  at  sea,  than  theii' 
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feNow4Bbourers  and  servants  could  scrape  together  in  seven  yean,  It 
raised  an  emulation  amon^t  young  men  of  the  like  condition,  to  serve 
the  govemmrnt  on  board  the  tieef,  since  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose 
of  themselves  to  so  much  advantage  elsewhere. 

7*  The  government  took  special  care  to  pay  off  the  quarteis  of  the 
«ick  and  wounded  eveiy  week  in  the  ports  where  they  were ;  this  made 
them  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  people  were  fond  of  having  them 
in  their  houses,  because  they  knew  their  money  was  good,  and  ready 
whenever  they  wanted  it :  And  their  doctors  and  surgeons,  knowing  this, 
would  not  sulTer  them  to  be  rn  any  house,  but  where  they  were  carefully 
attended.  This  saved  abundance  of  their  lives,  and  speedily  effected  their 
cure ;  and  the  government,  knowing  the  importance  of  this,  and  that  it 
not  only  saved  their  men  but  their  money,  whatever  straits  they  were 
under,  they  never  suffered  money  to  be  wanting  for  these  weekly  pay- 
ments. But,  to  say  the  truth  of  them,  those  at  the  helm  then  managed 
a&irs  so,  thai  they  scarce  wanted  money  for  any  thing,  though  they 
bad  not  two  thirds  in  proportion  to  what  we  now^  pay  to  the  charge  of 
|hen«vy« 

Those,  sir,  were  the  methods  we  then  took,  and  to  which,  under 
God,  we  owed  most  of  our  success  by  sea :  For  it  is  incfedible  to  think 
arhat  virtue,  joined  with  British  gallantry,  is  capable  of  performing. 

We  are  not  then  to  wonder,  since  those  methods  fell  into  disuse,  that 
cur  success  has  fellen  so  much  short  of  what  it  then  was ;  but  I  persuade 
myself,  that  if  your  house*  would  seriously  take  these  things  into  con^ 
aideration,  and  lay  them  before  her  Majesty,  she  is  a  princess  of  that 
piety  and  wisdom,  U^at  she  would  soon  be  induced  to  take  proper  mea« 
aures  for  retrieving  that  commendable,  but  antiquated  practice. 

This,  I  hope,  will  deserve  more  than  ordinary  application  from  your- 
self, and  other  good  patriots,  especially  when  you  consider,  that  the 
great  decay  of  our  naval  glory  has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  neg- 
lect of  those  nieaaures  since  the  restoration,  of  which  I  shall  take  leave 
to  give  you  a  brief  and  melancholy  view. 

1.  You  know  that,  in  the  parliaroent-times,  men  mtxe  advanced  lor 
their  merit,  and  that  furnished  us  with  commanders,  who  raised  them- 
selves by  their  courage  and  conduct.  I  shall  instance  only  in  three,  of 
thexounty  of  Dorset,  viz.  Cuttins,  Steyner,  and  Martin,  who,  originally, 
used  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  but  were  all  advanced  for  their  good 
service,  and  are  very  well  known  to  such  as  have  read  the  naval  ac- 
counts of  those  times.  Martin,  yon  know,  was  made  captain  of  a  fourth 
rate,  in  which  alone,  at  Solbay,  he  fought  four  Dutcn  men  of  war,  and 
made  them  run ;  and,  at  Portland  fight,  being  captain,  or,  as  we  now 
•ay,  coramadore,  of  ten  men  of  war,  he  came  in  from  Portsmouth  just 
amr  the.fieeta  were  engaged,  and  did  such  wonders,  that  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  have  given  him  a  fiag,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  gallan- 
try ;  but  bis  death  prevented  it.  In  those  days,  valour  was  equdly  r^ 
warded  in  a  merchantman,. as  in  a  ship  of  the  state ;  nor  was  seniority  the 
readiest  step  to  preferment,  then,  wim>ut  a  proportion  of  merit  But, 
foo^  after  the  restoratian,  that  method  was  altered,  and  men  were  madp 

•Of 
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ca|itaiQ»  i>r  their  staoiBiig,  as  dancct  are  made  doctors  in  the  univer- 
titles.     Andy  instead  of  the  good  morals  and  harmless  conversation  of 
oor  aeaaen  in  the  parliameiit-tinKS,  there  was  nothmg  but  cuning, 
svearingy  damnihg^  sinkingy  sOid  obscene  nasty  dncuurse  to  be  heard 
on  beard  our  fleet;  so  diat  it  lo(4ced  more  like  the  suburbs  of  hell,  than 
a  ckn'stian  navy.  On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  i>f  an  earty 
ivftuice  we  had  of  the  dissolute  practices  and  profaneness  of  that  reign  3 
vkich  was  thus :    Some  of  our  seamen,  who  brought  over  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  Naseby,  told  me/  that  the  fiiit  time  they  ever  heard 
CosanKMi-^myer  and  Goddamn  ye  was  on  board  thai  ship,  as  she  came  , 
home  with  his  majesty.     Not  that  I  would  reflect  upon  liie  established 
fora ;  kr,  be  it  conmioii,  or  extemporary  prayer,  it  is  certainly  mote 
than  heathenish  to  hear  people  say,   *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us/  and 
cry,  *  God  damn  us,'  with  one  and  the  same  breath.    One  great  cause 
of  the  increase  of  this  proiuieness  was  the  raising  of  men,  to  be  officers 
and  commanden,  from  ktter-mea,  as  they  call  them  i.  a  practice  intro- 
duced by  King  Charles  the  Second,  on  pretence  of  recommending,  by 
his  ietteii,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  be  bred  up  for  conv- 
niand  on  board  the  fleet;  which  at  last  were  obtained  for  coachmen, 
footmen,  and  the  rriations  and  friends,  and  sometimes  stallions  and 
bastards  of  lewd  women,  who  had  interest  at  court ;  or  other  mean  and 
dissolute  persons  procured  such  lelten  for  money ;  which  quickly  filled 
our  fleet  with  the  wont  of  men  for  officers,  and  their  contagious  exam* 
pie  soon  infected  the  seamen,  and  made  our  fleet  a  sink  of  all  wicked- 
IMS.     By  tkisT  means,  the  old  and  true  method  of  breeding  sea'Com* 
mandcrs  was  neglected ;   and  those  upstarts,  valuing  themselves  upon 
their  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  interest  of  vicious  courtien 
and  debauched  ladies,  became  insupporUbly  proud,  carried  it  towards 
their  in^rior  officers  with  contempt  (which  deprived  them  of  all  autho- 
lity)  and  treated  their  seamen  like  dogs ;  so  that  there  was  neither  v\t* 
toe,  good  understanding,  or  courage,  to  be  seen  in  kny  of  our  ships  of 
war,  except  where  the  commanders  were  men  of  sobriety  and  merit, 
which,  God  knows,  was  much  the  least  number:     Whereas,  iif  the  par- 
liament-times, as  1  told  you  before,  our  commanders  were  not  only  civil 
to  their  seamen,  but,  sometimes,  familiar  with  them }   which  procured 
them  their  love,  and  abated  nothing  of  their  due  mpect    We  had, 
then»  no  double  lieutenants  to  the  nation's  charge,  but  one  on  board  a 
ship,  and  he  was  the  captain's  companion ;  the  warrant-officers  were  the 
lieutenant's  compsnions,.  but  especially  the  roaster,  who  had,  then,  the 
sole  power  of  sailing  and  workmg  the  ship,  without  depending,  as  now, 
on  the  lieutentant's  orders.     Our  masters,  their  mates,  boatswains,  gun- 
ners, and  carpenters  had,  then,  as  much  command  over  the  seamen, 
and  were  better  obeyed,  than  the  lieutenants  are  now ;  and,  indeed, 
they  deserved  it.     For  most  of  our  warrant-officers,  then,  were  fit  to 
command,  and  very  oiften  did  it  with  great  reputation,  when  their  supe- 
rior officers  were  killed*  or  disabled  in  fight.    I  will  give  you  an  instance 
sfthis,  in  the  parliament-times :     When  twenty- two  Dutch  ships  en- 
gaged five  of  ours  off  of  Leghorn,  most  of  our  captains  and  Ueutenanu 
were  killed  and  disabled  in  that  unequal  conffict;  yet  the  fi^t  was  so 
Hell  managed  by  the  warrantH)fficen,  that,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
▼OL«  %u  ,       c  ' 
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contest,  the  Dutch  could  take  but  one  of  our  ships,  and  that  too,  after 
the  men  were  mosl  of  them  kiUcMl  or  wounded. 

I  shall  give  you  another  instance  of  Sir  John  Leake's  &ther,  who,  b&> 
ing  gunner,  of  the  Princess,  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  under  King  Charles 
the  Secotid,  had  the  fortune,  in  two«everal  engagements,  to  command 
her,  after  her  superior  officers  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  brought  her 
off  safe,  both  times :  The  first  was  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
and  the  other  was  in  theBaltick,  with  three  Danish  men  of  war.  He 
expected  to  be  made  captaih  of  her,  aa  he  well  deserved,  but  was  dis- 
appointed, anQther  person  being  made  captain,,  before  he  came  home» 
Mr.  Leake  was  afterwards  gunner  of  the  Prince,  in  the  next  Dutch  war, 
when.  Sir  Edward  Sptagge  being  admiral,  she  carried  the  flag,  and  was 
so  disabled,  that  Sir  Edward  was  obliged  to  leave  her.  She  had  near 
four  hundted  of  her  men  killed  and  disabled ;  her  ri^ng  was  cQt  in 
pieces,  and  most  of  her  upper  tire  of  guns  dismounted.  As  she  lay  by 
thus  like  a  wreck  for  some  time,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her,  with  two  fire-ships,  either  to  bum,  or  carry  her  off;  and 
the  captaih-licutenant,  thinking  it  impossible  to  defend  her,,  ordered  the 
men  to  save  their  lives,,  and  the  colours  to  be  struck.  Gunner  Leake, 
hearing  this,  forbad  it,  ordered  the  captain-lieutenant  off  the  quarter- 
deck, took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  gave  the  Dutch  so  warm  a 
reception,  that  he  obliged  them  to  shear  off,  ai^  brought  the  ship  safe  into 
harbour :  For  which  good  service  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  be  master- 
gunner  of  England ;  an  office  he  discharge  with  great  reputation  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  in  King  William's  reign.  To  convince 
you  fully  of  the  mischievous  practice  of  depriving  the  master,  and  other 
warrant-officers,  on  board  our  men  of  war,  of  their  former  authority,  and 
particularly  that  of  taking  from  the  master  thepower  of  navigating  the  ship, 
and  conferring  it  on  the  lieutenants ;  if  you  please  to  inquire  into  the  num- 
ber of  ships  lost  and  damaged  at  sea,  for  want  of  due  care,  within  these 
hundred  years  last,  you  will  find  our  loss  of  men  of  war,  since  the  lieu- 
tenants assumed  the  power  of  navigating  to  themselves,  to  be  three  times 
greater,  than  when  it  was  intrusted  with  the  masters,  who  were  then 
the  ablest  seamen  in  the  nation,  and  made  navigation  their  constant 
business ;  whereas  too  many  of  our  lieutenants  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  a  riotous  manner  on  shore,  and  cannot  forbear  their  customary  ex- 
cesses, when  they  go  on  board. 

A  second  defect,  in  the  management  of  our  naval  affairs,  was  the  neg- 
lect of  raising  the  seamen's  wages  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine  shillings 
per  month,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  propordon  to  the  advance  of  the 
wages  of  labourers  and  servants  on  shore.  In  King  Charles  the  Finfs 
time,  wc  raised  their  wages,  according  to  that  proportion,  from  nine  and 
fourteen  shillings,  which  was  the  establishment  in  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,,  to  fourteen  and  eighteen  shillings  per  month ;  which 
King  Charies  was  obliged  to  do,  to  prevent  the  deserting  of  his  seamen,* 
when  wc  had  war  with  France ;  and  the  parliament,  when  the  Dutch 
fell  upon  twenty-one  of  our  men  of  war,  off  of  Dover,  with  forty-two  of 
theirs,  who  were  soundly  beaten,  did,  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
scameii,  advance  their  pay  to  eighteen  and  twenty-four  shillings  per 
inonth.    So  that,  according  to  this  proportion  above-mentioned,  of  aer- 
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vantB  anA  labourers  waget,  Kiog  Charles  the  Second  ought  to  have 
nosed  the  seamen's  pay  to  twenty-one  arid  twenty-nine  shillings  per 
moDth;  but,  instead  of  that,  sixpence  per  month  has  been  deducted 
from  them  to  build  an  hospital  *;  which  is  like  taking  from  the  poor 
to  build  aUn8>hou8C8. 

^Tt  You  and  our  other  good  patriots  ought  to  consider  these  things, 
and  take  care  not  to  have  our  seamen  imposed  upon  by  French  projects, 
such  as  that  for  registering  seamen,  which  can  never  have  any  effect  so 
kmg  as  the  encouragrng  part  of  it  is  not  put  in  practice,  especially  since 
those  things,  wherein  the  French  naval  man^ement  is  worthy  our  imi* 
tattng,  are  altogether  neglected ;  such  as,  his  taking  care  to  have  his 
seamen  paid  at  the  end  of  every  voyage,  or,  at  least,  at  the  end  of  every 
year ;  and  his  particular  care  to  hinder  their  spending  their  money  while 
tbey  are  in  harbour,  b^ore  they  are  paid  off,  or  when  they  come  in  to  re- 
fit: Conoerntiig  which,  his  f  orders  are.  That,  if  any  publick-house 
trust  tbcm  above  the  value  oif  a  groat,  the  people  not  only  lose  ^vhat 
they  so  trust,  but  are  also  fined,  and  made  uncap^ble  of  keeping  a  pttl>* 
lick*house  ever  after.  This  is  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  that  he  takes 
care  they  shall  want  for  nothing  on  board,  and  therefore  he  will  have 
them  spend  their  money  at  home,  with  their  friends  and  relations. 

A  third  abuse,  introduced  into  our  navy  since  the  restoration,  is.  That 
some  of  their  officers  have  assumed  a  sovereign  power,  by  making  such 
laws  coDceming  the  seamen,  as  are  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  other 
good  laws  .made  to  preserve  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ;  such  as,  forcing 
them  to  tbe service  without  a  law  for  it,  and  making  them  lose  their  pay, 
under  pretence  of  queries  and  runs,  without  due  course  of  law,  or  by 
the  verdict  of  a  juiy.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  that  such  practices  were 
connived  at,  in  reigns  when  parliaments  were  influenced  by  places  and 
pensions ;  but,  if  any  such  thing  be  continued,  in  a  reign  like  this, 
when  the  Queen  values  herself  upon  nothing  so  much,  as  being  a  com- 
mon mother  to  all  her  subjects,  it  must  proceed  from  our  own  neglect 
to  lay  such  grievances  before  her  in  a  regular  way,  so  as  to  have  them 
redressed  and  prevented.  In  order  to  this, 'I  humbly  think,  it  were 
proper  that  your  house  should  make  an  inquiry,  how  many  thousands 
of  our  poor  seamen  hanre  lost  their  pay,  by  the  illegal  methods  above- 
nKQtioned,  without  any  hopes  of  recovery ;  for,  as  long  as  that  wicked 
practice  passes  unpunished,  it  is  enough,  alone,  to  prevent  our  fleet's 
b»Dg  well  manned,  though  you  give  all  the  money  of  the  nation  to- 
.  wards  it. 

There  is  another  abuse,  relating  to  their  pay,  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided ;  and  that  is,  the  paying  them  when  they  go  to  sea, 
and  not  when  they  come  home.  The  prejudice  that  thb  docs  to  the 
natioD  in  general,  and  to  the  seamen's  fiimilies,  relations,  and  creditors 
in  particular,  is  not  easy  to  be  expressed.  The  prejudice  it  does  the  na- 
tion Is  demonstrable  thus :  That  it  carries  great  sums  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  the  seamen  spend  abroad,  and,  by  consequence,  never  return  to 
drculate  hereagpun:  I  make  no  doubt  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  would 
ai^iear,^  that  many  hundred-thousand  pounds  have,  by  this  means,  been 
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carried  out'  of  the  )(iii^6m.  The  damage  it  decs  their  fuMiliefl  is  every, 
whit  as  evideai;  for  they  itarve  at  horoe^  while  the  seamen  squander 
away  their  money  abroad;  aiid^o  their  wives  and  childr(?n  become  a 

.  burden  to  their  respective  parishes,,  and  many  of  them  thfnk  themselves 
excused,  by  their  straits,  to  take  lewd  and  other  unlawful  courses  for  a 
livelihood.  And,  for  sucli  of  them  as  are  honest  enough  to  ^ve  any 
part  of  what  they  receive,  at  the  port  where  they  are  paid,  to  t^eir 
wives,  other  friends,  or  creditors,  it  puts  their  wives,  &c.  to  an  intoler- 
able chaigp  to  go  for  it ;,  and  the  po(»r  sailors  themselves  are  forced  to^ 
pay  double  rates,  in  those  ports,  for  what  clothes  and  other  things  thc^y 
want,  because. they  had  not  money  to  .buy  them  elsewhere  at  the  best 
hand.  The  dami^  it  does  their  creditors,  is  as  plain  as  the  other ;  for, 
when  the  seamen  spend  their  nsoney  abroad,  they  have  nothing  left  to 
pay  their  debts  at  home ;  and  tki&  their  laudlMiies,  who  trusted  them 

^fsa  victuals  and  drink,  and  shopkeepers,  who  trusted  them  for  clothea 
and  other  necesiaries,  are  likewise  defrauded  of  their  money.  I  will 
give  you  one  plain  instance  of  this :  Our  seamen  were  never  known  to 
have  more  moa;y  among  them  on  board,  than  when  they  smled  from' 
Portsmouth  upon  the  descent;  yet  they  would  not  pay  their  landladieif 
or  creditors  one  farthing;  but,  laying  hold  on  that  clause  of  the  act  of 
parliament  for  manning  the  fleet.  That  no  seaman  should  be  detained  in 
custody  for  any  debt  under  twenty  pounds,  they  told  their  creditors, 
with  horrid  daths,  that  the  parlialment  had  given  them  their  money, 
and  they  would  not  pay  them  a  groat:  But  their  landladies,  to  be  even 
with  them,  would  not,  after  this,  ^ve  them  credit  for  one  farthing,  till 
the  seamen  first  gave  them  a  bonid  for  twenty -two  pounds;  and  thwa 
that  act  was  eluded.  By  this  you  may  see,  sir,  that  all  the  prepoete* 
runs  methods,  which  have  been  taken,  for  manning  our  fleet,  thoe  forty 
years  past,  have  signified  nothing ;  that  the  difficulties  in  manning  it 
still  grow  upon  us,  and  that  nothing  will  prevent  it,  but  our  following 
the  old  and  laudable  o^thods  abov^mcntioned.    . 

Another  abuse,  relating  to  their  pay,  is,  the  robbing  many  seamen  of 
it,  by  queries  and  runs  formerly  mentioned ;  by  jUs  means^  and  the 
tricks  of  calls  and  recalls,  many  of  those  poor  fellows  have  been  kept 
out  of  their  pay,  for  ten  or  twdve  years ;  and  thus  th^r  creditors,  who 
advanced  money  on  their  tickets,  lo  keep  thdr  wives  imd  children  from 
starving,  have  been  cheated  of  their  money,  by  putting  a  run  upon  the 
seamen,  after  those  tickets  were  given  out,  when  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  another  ship. 

Another  horrid  practice,  that  has  crept  into  the  management  of  the 
fleet,  is,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  pay  of  seamen,  who  die  in  th^t  ser- 
vice; for  the  pay  of  such  is  generally  put  ofi*  to  the  last,  and  many  times 
neveh  paid  at  all ;  by  which  the  families,  relations,  or  creditors  of  the 
deceased  seamen  have  sustained  great  loss.  .  You  inay  easily  imagine, 
this  is  a  great  hi;iderance  to  the  manniog  our  fleet,  and  cseates  a  great 
aversion  in  the  seamen  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  wives,  and  other 
relations,  to  the  service  of  the  government ;  for  we  may  readily  conceive, 
that  it  is  a  sensible  aq^umcnt,  when  wivts,  children,  and  other  relations 
tell  a  seaman,  that  h^  had  better  stay  at  home,  and  work  at  day-labour, 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  than  go  into  the  fleet;  where. 
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lA  caieof  Ui  death,  to  the  danger  of  which  he  is  so  often  exposed,  they 
not  only  lose  him  for  ever,  but  have  no  hopes  of  recoveriog  his  money; 
by  which  they  are  brought  to  sorrow  and  want  at  once :  Whereas,  were 
this,  and  the  other  inhuman  customs  above-mentioned,  prevented,  &e 
sesmen;  and  their  relations^  would  be  more  willing  to  serve  the  govern* 
jnent,  than  to  s^e  laerehants ;  for,  though  the  latter  give  more  money, 
yet,  the  sane  being  paid  abroad,  at  the  respective  ports  of  delivery,  it 
is  generally  spent  there,  and  very  little  of  it  brought  home  for  the  use 
of  their  families. 

it  has  likewise  been  the  practice  of  late  to  keep  seamen  on  board  our 
men  of  war  for  several  years  tagether,  by  turning  them  from  one  ship  to 
another.  This  has  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  poor  men ;  for, 
besides  the  iigury  it  does  to  their  healths  it  deprives  them  of  the  conn 
fort  of  enjoying  their  families  and  relations;  and  by  this,  and  the  other 
hardships  abovennentioned,  many  of  them  have  deserted  the  service, 
and  turned  Pyrates,  or  have  gone  into  the  service  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  whipping  and  pieklin^^  seamen,  a  barbarous  practice,  •  which 
has  been  much  used  of  late,  has  likewise  been  4  great  hinctt^TMice  to  the 
manning  of  our  fleet,  and  tends  so  much  to  debase  the  spirits  of  our 
seamen,  and  is  so  inconsistent  with  that  gpod  nature,  which  has  always  . 
been  observed  to  be  peculiar  to  our  nation,  that  one  would  wonder  how 
such  a  practice -came  to  be  introduced,  or  so  long  suffered,  without  be- 
ing  declared  contnury  to  English  liberty,  and  the  authors  and  inflicters 
of  it  made  infamous  by  the  publick  justice  of  the  country. 

These,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  many  ill  customs  that  have  been  brouf^t 
into  the  management  of  our  navy  since  the  restoratioo,  and  have  occa* 
sioned  a  decay  of  our  seamen,  and  oy  consequence  of  our  naval  .glory ; 
and,  among  the  other  consequences  of  it,  this  is  none  of  the  least,  that 
il  discourages  young  seamen  from  marrying;  and  you  know  very  well, 
that  the  hinderance  of  propagation  is  a  loss  ta  the  nation's  capital  stock. 
So  that,  except  those  abuses  be  redressed,  and. the  war  brought  to  a 
q)eedy  conclusion,  the  numbers  of  our  people  must  heeds  diminish ;  and 
we  shall  not  only  want  seamen,  but  l4nd-«oldiers,  and  other  useful 
hands  that  mi^t  have  been  employed  in  manufactories^  husbandry, 
planting,  and  other  ways  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  increase 
of  our  commonwealth. 

The  growing  complaints  of  our  great  want  of  seamen  upon  every  oc- 
casion to  set  out  our  fleet,  and  the  difficulty  to  recruit  our  land-forces, 
is  an  undeniable  proof  of  what  1  assert,  and  therefore  deserves  the  most 
serious  thott^ts,  and  utmost  application  of  your  house,  to  prevent  the 
ill  treatment  and  decay  of  so  useful  a  part  of  otur  people,  as  our  seamen 
must  always  be  to  us  who  live  in  an  islind. 

To  this  end  ic  is  my  humble  opinioR,  that  your  house  should  order 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  thcae  things,  and  particularly  into  the  abuses 
rdattng  to  their  pay ;  and  that  this  should  not  be  wholly  intrusted  to  a 
committee,  but  be  made  the.  business  of  the  whole  house;  and  that  those 
grievances  may  be  fuUy  and  freely  debated  there,  for  avoiding  such 
imictices  as  have  been  too  frequent  in  managing  committees,  so  as  to 
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.  have. complaints  of  publick  grievances,  rather  stifled  than  duly  inquired 
into  and  redressed. 

For  my  part,  I  should  think  it  proper,  that  the  commtssionerB  of  the 
navy  be  ordered  to  bring  in  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money  remaining 
due  to  the  seamen  since  l68S,  with  the  names  of  those  seamen,  the 
ships  they  belonged  to,  and  the  time  of  their  service,  and  where  one  man 
has  been  in  several  ships;  that  the  money  due  to  him  in  every  such  ship 
bo  set  down  against  his  name,  with  the  reasons  why  he  has  not  been 
paid.  This  would  help  you  to  unravel  the  mystery  otiniqxiity,  and  put 
you  upon  a  certain  method  of  preventing  such  practices  in  time  to  come  r 
for  to  whom  should  those  poor  men  make  application  for  help,  but  to 
the  commons  of  England,  to  whom  they  are  so  useful?  There  they 
might  expect  a  fair  hearing,  and  impartial  justice,  without  being  brow- 
beaten, hectored,  and  tricked  out  of  their  rights,  which  they  so  often 
complain  is  their  hard  lot  elsewhere. 

This  would  quickly  retrieve  the  loss  of  our  trade  and  honour,  and 
humble  France  effectually;  which  I  am  afraid  we  shall  scarce  be  able 
to  do,  notwithstanding  our  glorious  successes  by  land,  until  we  have 
utterly  destroyed,  or  at  least  broke,  their  naval  power;  which,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  long  e're  now,  and  the  war  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  but  for  our  naval  mismanagements  above-mentioned,  and 
otheis  of  the  like  nature. 

I  should  think.  Sir,  that  nothing  can  better  deserve  the  inquiry  of  the 
commons  of  England,  than  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  and  Holland, 
the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  have  been  so  long  in 
confederacy,  yet  so  many  of  our  American  settlements  have  been  ruined 
by  the  French;  and  the  rest  of  qur  valuable  plantations  there  are 
exposed  to  continual  danger,  by  that  same  enemy,  whom  for  several 
years  we  have  run  down  by  land,  and  to  whom  we  arc  so  much  superior 
at  sea?  It  is  really  a  surprise  to  every  thinking  man,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  hitherto  to  prevent  the  French  Kingfs  being  master  of  the  trea« 
sures  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  stop  his  bringing  home  their  plate  con- 
tinually to  his  own  country;  while  we  ourselves  are  in  such  want  of 
bullion,  that  we  are  forced  to  melt  down  vast  quantities  of  our  current 
money. 

Had  any  man  pretended  to  foretel  twenty  years  ago,  that  England 
and  Holland  should  be  in  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  not  be  isble 
.  in  a  course  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  war  to  prevent  such  losses  as  both  of  us 
have  had  by  sea,  and  in  our  plantations,  by  the  naval  power  of  France,  nor 
to  make  ourselves  so  much  masten  at  sea,  as  to  hinder  their  continual 
supplies  of  money  from  the  West  Indies,  while  we  ourselves  are  in  such 
want  of  it:  I  say,  any  man,  that  should  have  pretended  to*  foretel'  this, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  fiilse  prophet,  and  brain-sick  enthu- 
siast, void  of  all  reason;  nor  would  he  have  been  less  ridiculed  and 
despised,  who  should  have  ventured  to  say,  That  two  such  wise  and 
warlike  nations  could  have  fiuled  of  eiectual  measures^  td  prevent  such 
ft  bloody,  lasting,  and  expensive  war  by  land,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  brought  it  to  a  short  conclusion,  by  a  vigorous  war  at  sea:  for 
had  we  once  seized  the  French  King's  purse  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
one  would  think  we  might  easily  hava  dene  by  our  own  native  strength 
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Aettf  seconded  by  a  «trong  squadron  •f  men  of  war«  and  a  compMent 
luimberof  brisk  cruisers  upon  his  trade,  "-he  must  soon  have  dropped 
his  svrord ;  for  in  that  case  Spain,  instead  of  being  an  advantaj^  to  him,  / 
must  have  proved  such  a  burd«n  as.would  have  broke  his  back.  I  am 
ibemore  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  I  have  very  good  informa- 
tiony  that  had  wo  but  a  few  yesrs  a^  sent  a  competent  squadron,  well 
jsanncdy  to  the  West  Indies,  we  might  have  easily  been  masters  of 
Canada,  the  French  plantations  there  being  in  so  great  want,  till  they 
were  supplied  by  a  convoy  of  about  sixty  sail,  that  they  could  not  have 
avoided  submitting <to  us;  and  by  that  means  we  should  have  effectt\ally 
secured  our  own  plantations  in  Nurt^rn  America;  whereas  now,  from 
memorials  and  other  papers  that  I  have  seen  by  men  who  are  concerned 
to  understand  the  state  of  that  country,  it  appears  that  we  are  still  in 
«iaoger  of  greater  losses  in  those  parts,  than  any  wc  have  yet  sustained. 

There  is  one  thing  more  1  cannot  but  take  notice  of^  as  the  result  of 
our  want  of  seamen,  occasioned  by  the  mismanagements  abovamentioned;  ' 
and  that  is,  that  many  times  our  losses,  by  storms  at  sea,  proceed  from 
want  of  convoys  in  due  time:  and  thus  it  happens  that  our  Vijginia  and 
Barbadoes  i)eets,>  which,  in  time.cH'  peace,  used  to  come  regularly  home 
in  July,  August,  or  September,  now,  for  want  of  convoys  in  due  time, 
do  often  make  it  September  or  October  before  they  set  out  from  thence, 
and  are  by  consequence  exposed  to  the  tempests  of  the  season :  many 
timet  our  merchant  fleets  outward-bound,  also,  lose  their  seasons  and 
markets  for  want  of  convoyb;  which  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  our  mer* 
chants  and  tradesmen,  but  al^  to  the  government,  who  lose  in  propor- 
tion  of  their  customs  what  the  meschants  lose  in  trade. 

Though  merchants  and  other  private  adventurers  may  be  under  dif« 
iiculties,  and  insuperable  discouragements,  in  representing  those  thinp 
to  such  persons  as  they  think  capable  to  give  them  ease  and  redi«ss;  the 
commons  of  Rngland  can  never  be  under  such  circumstances»  as  to 
make  it.  inconvenient  or  unsaic  for  them  to  make  due  inquiries  inio  the 
causes  of  such  misfortunes,  and  to  advise  to  such  methods  as  may  prevent 
the  like  in  time  to  come*  / 

Whatever  views  others  may  have  in  prolonging  a  war,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  England,  whose  representatives  you  are,  to  bring  it  to 
aapeedy  and  honourable  conclusion.  And  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  the 
leducing  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles/^ 
would  be  the  speediest,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it 
This,  would  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our 
trade  in  thoM  parts,  and  of  getting  some  convenient  ports  to  iMx:ure  i^ 
which,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  f ,  we  are  allowed  to  retain,  if  we 
take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  this  is  the  least  the 
Spaniards  ought  to  grant  us,  in  coBsideration  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
we  have  spent  on  their  account.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  rather  be  intrusted  to  conveigh  and  bring  home  their  plate^ 
to  be  made  use  of  for  our  mutual  wealth  and  defence,  than  that  it 
ikonid  be  suffered  to  come  under  the  French  Kin^s  management,  to  be 

*7ht  Jatt  Espcfor^  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spsin  ;  tte  RighU  of  Austria  to 

Sp^,  in  Vol.  X. 

^  With  tlM  Mi4  Kibf  CbnrlM  tb«  RiUu 
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made  use  of  against  us  both.  I  know  it  is  Objected  by  some,  that  this 
firould  give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards,  and  increase  the  aversion  of  that 
couDtiy  against  the  House  of  Austria.  But  this  can  have  no  weight 
with  any  man  of  thought,  for  to  sufier  the  treasures  of  the  West  Inches 
to  continue  in  the  French  King's  power,  is  the  most  effectual  disservice 
that  can  be  dope,  not  only  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  to  all  Europe; 
nor  is  there  any  more  reason  that  the  Spaniards  of  King  Chariest  piirty 
should  conceive  umbrage  at  having  their  West  Indies  under  the  manage^ 
ment  and  protection  of  us  and  the  Dutch,  during  the  war,  than  t^boseof  ^h 
Duke  of  Anjou's  *  party  do  at  the  French  King's  having  the  manage- 
ment  and  protection  of  it  at  present;  or,  if  both  of  them  b^  jealous  at  it, 
there  is  no  cause  to  be  given  why  we  should  regard  the  one,  ihore  th'an 
lie  does  the  other. 

The  case  being  thus,  Sir,  I  hope  thal^you  and  our  other  patriots  will 
take  it  into  consideration;  and  since  we  have' already  contributed  so 
much  towards  the  security  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  procuring  tbem 
a  good  frontier,  and  have  likewise  done  so  much  for  the  empire ;  it 
would  seem  but  reasonable  that  we  should  think  of  doihg  something  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  with  relation  to  our  trade,  lest  it  take 
another  channel,  and  so  we,  who  have  done  most  of  any  of  ,^he  allies, 
ahould  also  come  to  sufler  more  than  any  of  them  by  this  long  and  ex- 
pensive war. 

This  is  the  more  rsasonable,  because  our  allies  the  Dutch  are  very 
careful  of  their  trade,  and  maintain  an  advantageous  commerce  with  the 
Frepchy  notwithstanding  the.  war;  and  likewise  with  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies  by  way  of  Curasaaw;  so  that  they  have  brought  home  double  the 
plate  from  thence  since  the  war,  that  they  did  in  time  of  pieace,  whereas 
Sre  have  brought  home  far  less.  And,  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  bu^ 
think  the  Spaniards  of  King  Charles's  party  might  easily  be  in^luced  to 
grant  us  and  the  Dutch  the  same  conditions  of  trade  to  the  Spanish 
domioionsi  exclusive  of  all  others,  that  the  Marquis  de  Bei^gamaneio 
oAred  us  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already. 

lam  not  of  capacity  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absolutely  tiecessary, 
in  order  to  cany  on  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  West-Indies,  thrft  \«e 
ahould  diminish  the  number  of  our  forces  in  the  Netherlands:  but, 
according  to  my  poor  way  of  reatoiing,  I  should  think,  if  the  Emperor 
would  redress* the  grievances  of  the  Hungarians,  and  persuade  the  other 
Popish  princes  of  the  empire  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  German 
protestants;  our  allies  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  might  find  the 
French  employment  enough  on  that  side,  and  leave  us  and  the  Dutch 
with  part  of  our  fleet  and  forces  to  manage  Ae  war  in  Spain,  ^nd  the 
West*Indios.  And,  since  both  of  them  require  a  naval  force,  we  should 
have  the  money  for  their  provisions  and  pay  circulscte  among  ourselves ; 
whereas  vast  sums  of  our  money  are  now  spent  by  our  army  beyond  sea, 
80  the  inriching  of  our  allies,  while  we  ourselves  are  impoverished. 

We  should  also,  by  this  means,  recover  the  plantations  we  have  lost, 
^epure  those  that  are  in  danger,  deprive  the  French  of  theirs,  and  rer 

•ymr  Philip  Klui^^i^ 
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triete  o«r  Mev4b<iiHl«iMid  dbeiy ,  which  would  be  a  comtatit  nonerj 
for  teamen,  and  recover  our  trade  to  the  Streights,  dec.  that  depended 
nponiU 

This,  Sir,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  a  speedy  and  e0ectual 
way  fofetrievc  our  naval  glory  and  trade,  and  to  humble  France,  so  as 
to  pat  it  oat  of  their  power  to  impose  the  Su  Germains  family  \  upon 
us,  and  enslave  Europe^  which  is  the  chief  design  of  the  war. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  fiar  from  obtaining  it  by  a  land  war  oafVi 
while  the  FVench  King  is  master  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  of 'such  a 
naval  forca,  of  so  gomi  a  trade,  of  such  large  dcmiinions,  secured  by 
strong  frontier  garisons,  and  of  such  an  abralute  power  over  his  sub- 
jects. 

1  shall  conclude  with  this  observation,  that,  since  we  are  in  an 
bland,  it  ought  to  be  our  principal  care  to  be  always  in  n  condition  to 
mm  QKrflott  weii^  and  betimes^  as  it  ought  to  be  that  of  governments  on 
the  continent  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  man  and  provide  well  theSt 
frontier  towns ;  because  the  neglect  of  the  one  may  be  as  fatal  to  us,  as 
the  neglect  of  the  other  to  them  :  and,  since  our  situation  is  so  happy 
as  to  make  us  need  no  standing  amy,  in  time  of  peace,  it  wouhd  seem 
to  be  our  interest  to  enlarge  and  advance  our  trade,  so  as  we  may 
always  have  a  competent  number  of  seamen  in  readiness  to  man  our 
fleet,  whenever  occasion  requires  it 

liis  is  what  I  have  tb  suggest  about  retrieving  our  naval  g^ory ;  and, 
if  it  nay  be  of  any  use  to  the  publick,  it  is  wholly  due  to  you  who 
imposed  this  task  upon  me;  only,  1  b^your  pardon,  that  I  could  not 
send  it  time  enough  for  you  to  make  use  of  last  year,  hat,  I  hope,  it 
miydoas  well  this,    lam, 


Jinraarv 
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Your  humble  Servant. 
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«r,  • 
I  flAVE  been  longer  than  I  intended,  but  hope  you  will  exc,usd  me^ 
because  you  know  when  once  I  am  engaged  in  this  subject,  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  leave  it.  But  to  make  the  thing  as  easy  as  possible  to  yourself, 
sod  odiers  to  whom  you  may  impart  this,  I  shall  make  a  brief  recapitu* 
htion  of  the  whole,  that  you  may  have«  the  substance  of  what  T  have 
aid  alone,  view: 

1.  Take  care  to  reform  the  momls  of  your  officers  and  seamen,  ac* 
cording  to  the  methods  above-mentioned,  lest  otherwise  heaven  as  well 
isihe  common  enemy  be  engaged  against  you;  and,  though  there  was 

'  lkM»  tM  «Hte  tl»  a«wa  of  Or««t.Bi1tita.  ¥y  bmdittry  H^t,  (hom  KiAf  Jamts  tbe  ^^ 
irhfi  rptided  «t  St.  (QcnnaiBi. 
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nothiiig  in  this,  yoa  see  there  «rp  |iplitical  m«cms«  why  ow  officen 
ADd  seamen  ought  to  lie  sober  and  regular  in  their  conversation.    . 

2.  lU'  surf  that  the  punishments  on  board  the  fleet  be  such  as  may 
convince  the  seamen,  of  the  odieusncu  of  their  crimes,  and  not  such  as 
may  debase  their  spirits,  or  make  them  think  that  the  officers  seek  to 
gratify  their  own  brutibh  revenge,  contemn  their  fellow -creaiu res  and 
subjects,  usurp  a  legislative  power,  or  invade  Magna  Charta,  luid  the 
birth-risht  of  Knglishmen. 

3.  Take  care,  their  provisions  be  good  and 'plentiful;  that  there  bene 
coiuiivance  at  frauds. to  the  prejudice  of  the  seamen;  and  let  them  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean^  carL'fully4ookcd  alter,  when  sick,  and  in  all  other 
respects  used  kindly. 

4.  Let  them  be  duly  paid,  when  they  come  home,  that  they  may 
have  some  comfortable  enjoyment  of  themselves,  with  their  wives,  re- 
lations* and  friends;  and  that  the  money,  we  pay  them,  may  circulate 
among  ourselves.  Lc  t  their  short  allowance,  and  prise-money,  be  duly 
paid,  at  the* .same  time  with  their  wages,  and  their  plunder  be  duly 
shared  among  them. 

5.  Lot  the  quarters  of  the  sick  and  wounded  be  duly  paid,  and  let 
their  doctors  and  surgeons  on  board,  or  a-shore,  be  skiltul  and  careful, 
iand  furnished  with  good  medicines. 

6.  Take  care  that  men  be  advanced^  according  to  their  merit ;  and 
let  not  seniority,  without  other  qu^liScations,  or  letters  of  recommend* 
tion,  and  money  or  interest,  be  the  ordinary  stips  to  advancement 
And,  to  this  end,  let  a  libt  ot  all  those,  who  behave  themst*lves  well  on 
any  occasion,  be  carefully  kept,  and  at  the  en<l  of- every  expedition  laid 
before  the  prince  and  parliament. 

7*  Let  seamen's  wages  be  jaised  according  to  the  present  proportion 
of  the  wagi^s  of  servants  and  labourers,  as  was  the  old  commendable 
practice:  for  it  b  a  disgrace  to  tiie  government,  that  private  persons 
should  pay  and  reward  better  than  they. 

8.  Let  there  be  money  always  at  the  pay-ofRce  to  satisfy  the  execu- 
tors of  those  who  die  in  the  service,  or  those  who  have  lawful  powen  to 
receive  the  pay  of  such  as  have  been  turned  over  into  other  ships,  before 
the  ships,  they  bdongt^d  to,  were  paid :  and  let  an  end  for  ever  be  put 
to  that  mischievous  practice  of  calls  and  recalls,  in  attending  upon 
which*  many  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  pay,  before  they 
received  it. 

9.  In  a  word,  let  all  those  abuses  introduced  into  the  management  of 
our  fleet,  since  the  restoration,  be  inquired  into  and  redressed ;  and  let 
commissions  be  given  to  such  as  have  been  bred  to  navigation,  and  have 
a  good  repute  among  the  mariners :  for  such  officers  will  be  able  to  raise 
most  of  their  men  by  their  own  reputation. 

These  methods  will  save  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  nation, 
that  are  spent  by  press-gangs,  press-ketches,  and  in  provisions  and  wages 
to  keep  men  on  board  ships,  that  are  laid  up,  during  the  winter,  to 
prevent  their  running  away. 

Had  these  things  been  put  in  practice  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
there  bad  been  no  complaint  for  want  of  seameh;  the  decay  that  has 
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dnce  happened  in  our  trode  andmanu&ctoriet  (the  natural  consequences 
of  war)  would  have  brought  more  into  the  service,  than  we  should  have 
needed;  and  when  the  war  had  been  over,  and  trade  restored »  those 
tradesmen  would  have  returned  from  the  fleet  to  their  former  employ* 
ments,  which  would  have  prevented  our  being  overstocked  with  seamen^ 
for  theiest  must  have  been  employed  by  merchantmen. 

Before  I  conclude,  1  must  put  you  in  mind,  of  what  you  and  I  dis* 
conrKd  before  the  present  war  was  procjaimed^'when  you  asked  my' 
thoughts  about  the  great  naval  expedition  we  bad  then  in  hand. 

You  may  remember,  I  told  you,  that,  if^t  was  designed  for  Spain, 
my  opinion  was,  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  seise  the  Isle  of 
Minorca,  and,  by  consequence,  possess  ourselves  of  the  noble  port  of 
Mahon  *,  erect  a  magazine  of  nayal  stores  there,  and  send  thither  our 
bulks  to  careen  as  we  did  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  when 
we  had  a  war  with  the  Algerines,  and  as  we  did  during  the  last  war  at 
Gales. 

By  having  a  good  fleet,  or  at  least  a  strong  squadron,  there  all  the 
year,  we  should  have  been  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  pre« 
vented  the  French. from  sending  recruits  to  Italy  and  Spain:  and  as  the 
plain  result  of  this  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bad  not  been  reduced  to  such 
straights,  nor  the  confederacy  obliged  to  so  mui^h  expence  and  danger 
in  sending  him  relief;  nor  had  Barcelona,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
King  Charles  gained  in  Spain,  been  in  so-  much  danger  of  beia^  lost  by 
the  opportunity  which  the  French  bad  to  attack  Barcelona  by  sea'and 
Und,  in  retaking  of  which  they  were  visibly  disappointed  by  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  heaven.  Nor  should  the  French,  after  such  a  blow  as 
they  received  there,  have  been  in  a  condition  to  march  their  troops  round, 
to  regain  Castile,  dispossess  our  allies  of  Madrid,  retake  Carthagena  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  Alcantera  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  fo  the 
evident  hazard  of  drivinj;  King  Charles  again  out  of  all  those  Spanish 
dominions,  die  reducing  of  which  has  cost  Enghind  so  much  blood  and 
Bioney. 

Nor  should  we  have  been  under  any^  necessity  of  courting  the  expen- 
sive, and  hitherto  almost  useless,  alliance  of  the  Portuguese ;  but, 
having  such  a  good  harbour  and  place  of  arms  as  Port-Mahon,  we 
should  quickly  have  been  masters  of  Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
have  reduced  Naples  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles,  and  obliged 
the  Italian  potentates,  the  pope  not  excepted,  either  to  come  into  the 
alliance,  or  to  pay  contributions:  Which  would  have  prevented  his, 
visible  partiality  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  has  kept  the 
war  so  long  on  foot,  and  has  so  much  endangered  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
ami  the  protestant  religion,  and  given  the  French  King  so  fair  a  chance 
to  destroy  our  own  liberty  and  religion,  by  imposing,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  male*contents  at  home,  that  St.  Germains  pretender  upon  us, 
and  making  him  real  as  well  as  titular  King  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  had  we,  according  to  the  maxims  of  all  wise 
iDfaden,  first  secured  ourselves  of  a  port  and  place  of  arms  upon  the 

*  XUis  wu  done  «ftenrttrdt. 
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ekiris  of  their  dominion?,  as  we  might  easily  have  done  by  seixing  Port* 
Mahon»  we  should  have  prevented  the  fatal  mivmanagement  of  the  war, 
ill  Italy  and  Spain»  where  sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the 
allies*  have  had  the  advantage  of  one  another,  by  a  sudden  run,  as 
happens  in  a  game  at  football ;  and  had  we  kept  that  port  after  the  war 
.was  oyer,  which  could  not  well  have  been  denied  US|  we  might  have 
made  it  a  magmiueand  station  for  ships,  to  command  the  Mediterranean, 
and  protect  our  Streights  trade,  and  should  thereby  have  been  in  condi* 
tion,  by  la  i^val  power  (without  incurring  any  danger  from  standing 
armies)  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe  in  our  hands ;  whic^h,  as  it  is 
our  natural  pruviocv,  is  England's  greatest  security  and  glory. 

From  all  this,  Sir,  I  hope,  that  you  and  the  rest  of  our  good  patriots 
will  take  care  to  propose  due  methods  for  retrieving  our  navaUglory, 
and  to  see  that  the  war  be  so  carried  on,  as  it  maybe  brought  to  a  speedy 
and  honourable  conclusion ;  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  never 
be  done,  except  by  our  naval  force  we  deprive  the  French  King  of  the 
continual  supplies  of  money  he  has  from  the  West-Indies,  or  carry  the 
war  into  his  own  country.  And,  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
having  done  so  much  already  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and  our  other 
allies  the  Dutch,  we  should  now  begin  to  tliink  of  doing  something  for 
ourselves,  that  others  may  not  run  away  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
profit^  while  we  hav«  borne  the  ^reato^  proportifin  of  the  charge  of  the 
war. 

Adieu. 
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|«ondon,  printed  in  the  Yfcr  170s.    Qaart^,  containing  fire  pages,   and  tbe 
Pktare  <if  a  ianna  in  the  title-page. 


A  SNEAKER  is  9Muthmg  10  very  like  notking.  that  it  requires  a 
metaphf$iaU  brain  to  d^ne  him.  He  is  9,  mere  reptile^  that  should 
)iave  had  the  serpent  for  his  father,  by  his  creeping  upon  hit  belly ^  and 
£re  for  his  mother,  by  bis  readiness  to  comply  Wftk  temptations.  He  waa 
bom  with  a  tongue,  but  his  eyesight  took  away  the  use  of  it;  for  he  no 
BOOAcr  saw  the  gold^  apple  of  preferment,  but  he  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
was  silent. 

He  might  be  a  chameleon  for  his  diflercnt  appearances,  but  he  knows' 
not  how  to  live  upon  air. .  He  is  a  mere  weathercock,  though  not  a 
high'-church-floaD,  and  always  iaces  about,  and  tarns  his  backside  upon 
every  wind  but  what  blows  from  die  court.  He  is  for  sending  over  for 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  breeding  him  up  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England  one  session  of  parliament,  and  for  letting  in  John 
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Cakin  into  St.  Stephen's  cbapcl  another;  he  is  for  saying  King  William 
made  a  felonious  treaty  in  the  last  reign,  but  is  for  a  more  dangerous 
agreement  in  this,  since  the  partition^ only  affected  us  in  oUr  concerns 
abroad,  bat  a  comprehension  would  ruin  us  at  home.  In  short  he 
isjpod  fer  nothing,  for  H  nm  est  Liitera,  is  a  standing  rule  in  pro- 

He  was  poet-laureat  to  Monsieur  Poussin,  and  lodged  in  the  same 
bouse  with  him,  when  he  sneaked  out  from  his  company  the  last  time 
they  met  together,  at  the  Blue-posts;  but  now  his  St,  Maw's  Muse  has 
given  the  French  troops  a  Cornish  hug,  and  flung  them  all  upon  their 
backs,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  excellent  metre,  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  it  is  inserted  in  that  valuable  paper,  called,  The 
Diverting  Post. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  pnrliament  for  one  of /Our  universities,  yet 
shnnks  back  from  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  that  chuirh  Which  is 
acknowledgeil  by  his  electors  for  the  only  true  one.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  reach  and  abilities,  in  distii^ishing  metals;  and,  if  he  did  but 
know  the  difference  of  the  mizen-mast  from  the  main;  as  well  as  that  of 
a  loois  d'ore  from  a  guinea,  he  might  make  an  admirable  commander  of 
the  navy. 

He  b  a  gentleman  that  has  slept  away  the  remembrance  of  what  re- 
commended him  to  be  knight  of  the  shire  ft>r ,  and  dreamt  himself 

into  a  place  in  the  exchequer;  which  has  dazzled  his  eyes  so,  and  con- 
founded his  understanding,  that  he  siU  down,  as  if  at  hn  journey's  end, 
with  a  pension  of  fifben-hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  Uitnks  he  has 
done  enough  for  his  country,  who  sent  him  up  to  town  to  do  their  busi- 
ness, not  his  own,  in  making  prorision  for  himself. 

He  is  one  that  was  to  play  the  Devil  with  the  Obserrator,  for  writing 
against  the  church,  before  his  tiynl,  but  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  it 
after;  some-body  had  Hved  so  merrily,  asto  forget  the  day  df  the  month 
on  which  he  was  found  guilty.  His  hand  is  always  open,  though  his 
mouth  is  shut.  His  heart  is  as  good  as  any  man's  In  England,  for  the 
chnreii  established;  but  charity  begins  at  home,  sfnd  let  the  national 
religion  sink  or  swim,  as  loi^  aa  one  is  taken  care  of. 

He  is  against  tacking  the  occasional  conformist's  bill  to  the  land-tax, 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  but  himself.  He  is  tacked  to  an  office^ 
which  he  is  loth  to  be  disjoined  from ;  and,  for  that  cause,  hinders  the 
other's  conjunction.  He  is  cap  in  band  to  his  electore,  before  they 
return  him  for  their  member ;  but,  when  once  got  upon  their  shoulden  *, 
he  will  ride  t  them  to  some  purpose.  It  matters  not  what  insfiticfions 
they  give  him;  great  men  are  allowed  to  have  treacherous  memories, 
and  he  will  not  part  with  that  title  to  greatness. 

He  is  an  Aristotelian,  Uk/  he  loves  the  mammoir  of  unrighteousness 
too  much  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  his  actions  are  sufficient  arguments 
to  shew,  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  genemtion  of  another^, 
i.  e.  He  makes  appear,  that  the  defection  of  a  good  man  to  a  bad  party 

"  At  covAtry  electaoas,  it  is  cvttomM'j  to  carry  t}iemeaibfln  choseo  la  triiai[^  es  men*! 
ftbpal^ep  aboiit  Uie  town.  ' 
♦  Hector  wad  tpojigt  «pg9  thoife  be  represents. 
I  thb  -it  fh«  ArUtotsIiia  principle  is  wpuSUi  but  \h»  «e»kw  ixkpti  it  to  poUtkks. 
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is  the  accefision  ^of  an  i\\  one;  and,  if  he  did  not  know  bimsdf  to  have 
made  a  wrongand  unjustifiable  choice,  be  would  never  be  ashamed  of 
declaring  his  mind  in  favour  of  ic ;  which  shews  modesty  has  not  for- 
saken hhn,  though  honesty  seems  to  have  bidden  him  adieu. 

Though  he  is  not  qualified  to  be  one  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury's  chap* 
lains,  because  he  is  not  a  churchman  good  enough,  he  may  serve  for 
one  of  bis  water*men,  for  to  look  one  way,  and  row  another,  is  their 
business.  He  was  put  into  a  post,  under  pretence  of  being  a  church- 
roan,  but  imagines,  the  ready  way  to  keep  in  it,  is  not  to  be  against  the 
dissenters;  for  some-body  has  said.  They  are  too  great  a  body  to  be 
disobliged;  and  he  knows  he  stands  but  upon  slippery  ground,  while 
be  gives  not  implicit  obedience  to  some-body's  orders. 

He  is  one  that  has  been  deputed  by  the  people  to  make  new  laws,  and 
binks  it  of  no  consequence  what  becomes  of  the  old.  He  is  of  a  modern 
cut ;  and  the  very  reason,  that  should  be  of  force  with  him  to  stand  up 
for  the  church,  slackens  his  resolutions  to  defend  her.  She  has  been  a 
church  from  the  beginning,  and  King  Solomon's  mistress  *  is  too  anti- 
quated, and  out  of  date,  for  a  courtier^s  embraces. 

,  He  is  a  pretended  stickler  for  the  queen's  authority^  just  so  long  as  he 
receives  the  queen's  money,  while,  to  shew  how  undeserving  he  is  of  her  royal 
favour,  be  confederates  himself  for  the  downfall  of  the  queen's  religion. 
He  is  an  Englishman  with  a  Scotch  heart,  an  Irish  pair  of  heels,  and  a 
Spanish  countenance.  His  policy  consists  in  a  demure  look,  his  courage 
in  withdrawing  himself  when  there  is  an  occasion;  his  constancy  is 
variation;  and  his  honesty  is  what  you  think  it  to  call  it,  for  1  know  not 
where  to  find  it. 

He  is  for  a  single  ministry  f,  that  he  may  play  the  Tom-double  under 
it,  and  bad  rather  the  management  of  afSun  should  be  in  one  great  lord's 
or  court  lady's  hands,  than  in  several;  because  the  fewer  the  super- 
intendants,  the  more  may  be  the  miscarriages  of  those*  that  are  subordi- 
nate to  them,  without  being  discerned.  Not  that  he  is  of  this  temper 
for  any  other  account,  since,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  afiections 
for  her  Majesty's  person  and  government,  he  leans  more  towards  a 
commonwealth  tlnui  a  monarchy,  and  bad  rather  the  executive  power 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  a  committee  of  safety  t},  and  he  to  be  the 
Obadiah  of  the  party,  than  to  be  lodged  where  it  is. 

He  was  for  resuming  of  grants  the  last  nsign,  for  fear  there  would  be 
none  left  to  be  given  away  in  this,  and  always  for  having  commissioners 
to  state  the  publick  aecompts,  till,  by  getting  into  a  post  himself,  he 
was  rendered  obnoxious  to  their  censures*  He  is  against  flinging  out  of 
the  house  all  members  of  parliament  powessed  of  offices  erected  since  the 
year  84,  because  a  sneaker  ||  was  in  employ  before  that  time  of  the  day  ; 
and  under-hand  makes  an  interest  against  the  Occasional  bill,  because  he 
is  a  sort  of  an  occasionalist  himself. 

He  goes  to  church,  because  the  queen  does,  and  is  ready  to  give  his 

.  tote  for  as  many  millions  as  shall  be  desired;  because  he  knows  how  to 

make  the  double  account,  his  quota  comes  to,  out  of  them.    He  b  a 

*  The  choreh  of  Ood.  .f  A  orime  miabter. 

tfli*  govtrnmeat  v»i  to  seilrd.  wbea  ^«  parlMunent  reb«ll^d  agaiait  Kii^Chwkt  tht  Hnt. 

I  Vis.  Tlw  parUcatu-  p«noBlMrebjr  iateaded. 
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ftote  hennophxadite,  an  ftmbidexter :  Jacob  T— ^n  with  his  t«ro  left- 
legs  makes  not  sach  an  aukward  figure  as  he  does.  He  is  like  the  satyr 
in  the  fable,  that  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  and^  ne?er 
does  any  thing  praisis-worthyy  but  when  he  blushes  for  shame  of  his 
playing  at  hide  and  seek,  with  his  old  principles,  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  ■     ■ 

Dr.  ly nt  is  a  saint  to  him,  and  played  the  man;  for  he  no  sooner 

cbai^  sides,  but  his  peace  abroad  and  war  at  home  told  the  world  so. 
But  he  plays  the  child's  pari;. and,  because  he  shuts  his  own  eye% 
thioks  no  creature  in  the  world  sees  him.  The  one  cares  not  who  knows 
what  he  is,  and  the  other  would  be  taken  for  what  he  is  not.  Of  the 
two  sinners  the  first  is  the  more  commendable,  for  that  Devil  can  less  . 
do  mischief  that  appears  in  his  own  shape,  than  the  form  of  an  ansel 
of  light. 

He  never  looks  upon  her  Majest/s  arms,  but  Semper  Eadem  *  gives 
him  the  gripes,  for  he  knows  he  had  not  been  what  he  is,  had  he  con- 
tinued what  he  was.  He  is  Regis  €ul  Exemplum  f  only  in  his  cloaths, 
not  in  his  principles,  and  pays  a  greater  deference  to  her  Majest/s  way 
of  dress  than  her  woiship.  He  is  a  figure  of  nought  or  cypher,  that.is 
of  use  only  when  you  come  to  tell  noses;  and  rather  weakens  then 
strengthens  a  party,  but  when  the  yea's  and  no's  set  the  clerks  in  parlia- 
ment at  work,  and  make  them  (all  to  numeration. 

He  is  the  very  reverse  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  rump  parliament, 
even  while  he  sides  with  them  that  justify  their  proceedings.  They  set 
aside  the  house  of  lords  as  useless;  he  is  for  pulling  down  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  commons,  even  while  he  has  the  honour  to  sit  in  it,  and 
making  a  surrendry  of  their  right  in  one  point,  that  he  may  be  takfen 
for  a  man  of  peaceable  dispositions  in  all  others.  Moderation  is  hii 
pretence,  but  getting  of  money  immoderately  is  his  practice,  and  Unda^ 
kabeai  qiutnt  nemo  sed  oportei  habere  $,  is  a  lecture  that  takes  up  his 
whole  consideration. 

He  forwards  the  dispatch  of  the  publick  business,  that  he  may  be  ^e 
sooQcra  fingering  die  pubilck  funds;  and,  havinjir  railed  himselfinto  an 
office*  b  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  being  railed  out  of  it  again.  To 
conclude,  he  is  neither  fish,  fiesh,  nor  good  red*herring;  he  is  the  punctwrn 
m&etu  of  all  parties,  yet  never  serviceable  to  any.  He  is  always  in 
aotioOy  yet  might  as  well  sit  siiU  for  the  good  he  does  in  being  so ;  and, 
if  any  city,  town,  or  county,  wants  such  a  representative  for  the  cnsuhig 
psrbament,.he  will  give  him  as  lusty  promises  aS'the  best  shall,  and  is 
nsdy  to  be  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown^  when  his  electors  shall 
think  fit;  if  not,  let  them  look  out  forone  that  will  conle  up  to  his  word, 
and  their  expectations,  for  I  shall  not  pretend  to  direct  ihem,  when  they 
have  such  an  ample  field  to  chouse  in.  For  I  am  an  enemy  to  black 
lifts,  and  am  for  leaving  the  people  of  England  to  the  freedom  of 
elections. 

*  i.  C  AlwvjM  th«  Mae ;  th«  Queea'i  motto,     i  Confonniible  to  his  •orerriga'^i  •zample. 
t  Ho  body  otquirm  wbw«  bo  I9*j  got  It ;  bofc  It  nott  beh«d. 


<    M    ) 


LOYALTY, 

Attended  with 

CREAT  NEWS  FROM  DRAKE'S  AND  RALEIGH'S  GHOSTS. 

Presenting  the  true  mtsans  whereby  Britain  may  be  recovered  from  her 
maladies^^'  and  obtain  a  ia^ipg  happiiKfs,  hvnouTi  andrenown^  in 
an  beroick  poem. 

Vicimus,  o  magnis  tandem  exau4iiu  Pm-um 
Vota  Deuij  nunc  alma  salus,  nunc  secula  curat 
OmnipotcnSf^-^^ 

<.  London^  printed  for  the  Author,  in  2705«    Quarto,  cootaiausg  fhtt^o  paflffS; 


TO  THE  QUEEN, 

May  it  f  lease  your  Majesty ^ 

THE  seme  of  my  unworthiness  would  have  discoufaged  me  from 
tkis  bold  address,  had  not  your  Majesty  assured  the  world  of  your 
meet  graoioas  condescenskm  to  forgive  greater  trespasses. 

Mwt  graciout  Sovereign^ 

My  plain 'Muse  has  hevcia  been  £»vouved  to  represent  the  mature 
c;onceptio9B  of  some  of  your  Majesty's  )oyal  subjects,  who  arc  deservedly 
estetmedamongrt  the  most  wise  and  imderstanding  persons,  and  such  who 
liave  merited  from  the  crown  equal  with  most;  which,  if  his  late 
iUesty  ha4  lived  a  few  days  longer,  would  have  been  apparent  to  all. 

I  humMy  crave  pardon  for  this  presumption,  and  beg  the  honour  of 
your  M^flst/n  gfacious  acceptance  hereof,  praying  (with  all  loyal  and 
dutiful  si^bjects)  for  youx  Majesty's  long  and  proipeious  reign,  to  the 
(lory  qi  God,  and  the  piotestant  religion,  which  is,  and  shaU  be  the 
«9UQ«|aol  4li4  n<)lt  hetrty  petition  of, 

VourM^esly^s 

Mostloyaly    . 

And  most  humble  servant, 

.       ,  ^  ^  John  Sad^be* 
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HAD  Dot^be  sov^reigzi  of  the  glflbc  tooK  caw;  ' 
Ev'n  on  the  precipice,  of  bJackdCBpair, 
To  send  us*  a  deliverer  of  our  isle, ' 
Who  changed  the  gloomy  scene  and  made  us  smile : 
(Uiustr^ous  Nassau*,'  that  bright  rising  sun) 
Britannia  had  been  ruibed  and  undone  f* 

A  new  meridian  light  he  did'erect; 
And  by  diffusive  rays  of  heat  protect; 
Chacing  away  the  frightful  shades  of  night, 
When  annTd  Destruction  stood  in  all  oiir  ^ghU  ' 

Ixiok!  look!— >what  splendid  form  does  now  surprise, 
Moving  with  comly  gate  before  our  eyes  ? 
Each  step  it  softly  does  to  us  advance ; . 
Looks  not  with  pale,  but  shining  countenance; 
So  graceful,  that  the  near  approaching  sight, 
Jnstead  of  terror,  does  command  delist, 
And  to  a  sweet  composure  does  invite. 


} 


Drake's  Qhoit. 

Forth  from  that  sweet  place  where  bless'd  shades  da  dwell, 

To  my  dear  Albion  1 1  am  s^nt  to  tell : 

Kind  heaven  for  her  has  blessings  treasured  up, 

The  hieroglyphick  is this  golden  cup ; 

This  cup  oi  consolation  in  my  hand, 
Britannia  I  Now  be  wise  and  understand. 

When  the  proud  daring  powers  of  Spain  combinM  Rf 
And  in  a  frightful  grand  armado  join'd ; 
Which  they  Invincible  did  proudly  call; 
Old  Belgebub  could  not  forbear,  and  all 
Th'  infernal  fiends,  who  then  began  to  grin, 
To  see  his  subjects  toiling  in  their  gin^ 
And  compassed  in  — 

When  PItttus  mustei'd  up  his  furious  legions 
Through  all  bis  sulph'rous,  dark,  and  smoky  regipns, 
Drawn  forth  in  line  of  battle,  to  invade 
Thy  land :    And  when  his  grenadiers,  with  spade, 
Thought  with  one  mighty  thrust  to  shovel  down 
This  isle  into  the  sea,  with  nod  and  frown; 
Propitious  heaven  all  their  measures  brake. 
And  by  a  word  of  full  con^mand  bespake, 
Bespake  roe  f  for  the  instrument,  and  gave 
A  mandate  that  I  should  Britannia  save. 


f  Ofum.       t  Bj  •  popiih  King  rad 
iIb USS.        I  AdvinlDnkt. 

TOL.   XU  P 
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The  fimuyii  Qii^  ElV^  ( 

Whose  adniiraL  i^iwii^;  wad  (Whci^  ottwid.  , 
\  This  joint  commission)  h^/n.  aid  t,h^.  iPH]|inif,    • , 
And  taug^f,  n^e  to  pwjfV^  ocw .  wo^ks  of  f(re  ^ ;' 
Win^i  with  a,  tjiimd  ring  veogeaiicp,  aud  sucl^,roa, 
Such  desolation  .a9,i}^'<;i;lcipM(ii  b^fo^/ 

ISIost  of  their  floatipgXJjiqlp^  ides  t)ien,flei|h 
Vpi  through  the  wou<vie4>^K,.  ^  9^^  vicif  ; 
While  some  sunk.  dpviv.iA  Neptfmif;*awatC||  gr%v. 
With  8hriel(9  tp.  lb."  Vi^g^  AJiMFy  t*-  ^heii^.to  sf^i;^ 

Xhe^e^diq^  ^eaiyUwijs  «(itb  fngktful  Jo^nd>. 
More  dreadful  thaq  rdnsTdCerJbW  bg^)(iiigB».  qouadi 
The  Gulph  of  Scy lU  i^pdi  Cbar](bdis>  (wkeva 
Treraendott«  hpnrorami)  aanafffm^  s^iw^ 
On  one  anothfor  with  elected  hiBiv.y 
The  Spanish  monwchy.  w«3  then,  overthrown; 
And  looking  round.ibr  h^lp^  but  finding  ngu^ 
Sunk  down  and  gave  an  universal  groan. 
Her  isles  iii  Western  lodieathen  did  shake. 
And  all  her  territories  in  the  name  of  Drake  {• 

Goy  tell, Drake^s  g^ost  a  prophecy  has  brought,. 

Worthy  of  g^rious  Anne's  most  ponderous  thought : 
The  British  vessel  shall  through  billows  flee^ 
Far  from  the  prospect,  of  the  Vulture's  eye; 
And,-  from  the  new  world  which  I  first  surveyM, 
In  gold  and  silver  mines  they  soon  shall  trade. 

In  this  grand  juncture  of  your  state  afiairs 
Britain,  with  open,  eyes,  and  heart,  aiid.eao> 
That  happiness  shall  seek,  and  seeking  find„ 
Which  h«ds  her  maladies  of  ev'ry  kind'. 
The  rest  —  my  brother's  following  ji;host  revealSf 
Hark  England!  fot  it  now  most  plainly  deals. 

Dear  Albion!  once  again Adieu ; 

Think  on  thy  Drake  and  Raleig|i.too; 
Thy  friends,  thy  faithful  friends  moat  true. 
It  descends,  &c. 

Behold!  *— dear  Raleigh's  ghost  approaching  standi 
Befbre  us  now,  and  awful  love  commands: 
See !  -HNrr-  with  wfaal  graceful  motion  it  draws  neat  f 
Allures  our  sight,  instetu)  of  raising  feai;. 

•  ThU  alladM  to  the  first  inveotioa  of  rire^kipi,  m  yon  will  read  on  page  I0t,  VoL  I. 

^Tb«  ttiiMiextlattmUoii  offm^stslB  timt^  tnm^Vimjm 

SA«c  Drake**  vojagca  rowd  the  world. 


I 
} 
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Forth  from  th'  EYy^xdmAtat^s  sweev  tM^  I  ^^ 
Asariiig  En^hud  we  do  Bympothise 
In  her  affliction^;  atid  will  Aotrdetebt 
Who  are  her  greatest  foes;,  she  docs  the'leJast!  MipkaU' 

Vipers  wh*  in  her  boweU  ktely  bred ; 
And,  eating  through^  thrust  forth  each  poi»'noii|rheBd*{' 
From  whepte  (jreat^-Britain  such  cpnv^lsioitf  felt^    , 
In  whose  swoln  womb  this  v^n'mous  (»rood  has'dwelit 

These  arenefv^  mbhs^ri,  who'  old  Roine  out-^b ; 
And  arf  iht  latd  fgnHtism' '  6rd'^r  too; 
Such,  who  cotn|!>iict  with  alhlhe  po^'f?  df  hell. 
Therein  eternaHy,  etetniilly  tor  dwell; 
May  they  but  bring  a  total  desolatiop 
On  their  own  ha:ted  mothet  (Englbh)  nation. 

From  hence,  ttsck  pamicj^ms';  stevclf  fortoritg- f^iiti^ 
Such jealousiesanddibioairtehtfrdo  re|^i 
By  whose  inchintments'  Etiglilnd's  sftfote  so  UiAd  • 
Her  blissful  fftlnHiiaer  she  cai|noit;find, 
The  place  wUch  hieaVn  to  heir  ha^  hite  ai^g^'d. 

Shake  off  those  charms;  from  lethargy  arise, 
And  take  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wife; 
ni  be  tKy  conduct,  who  am  Raleigl/s  ghost^ 
And  bring  tHy  navy  sitfe  to  I^rien's  coast  :t 
Bless*d  I^avilah  li  whose  du9t  isore,  and  ^ines 
Rich,  and  resplendei^t  from  her  gislden  min^ ; 
The  grand  Emporium  of  the  world  for  trade, 
Which  for  heaven's  dearest  ftvourites  mt  lafisde; 

I  (Gundamohs'^ll  tdfor  noW)  a'lh'  sent  to*  you, 
From  the  conliulting  shades,  fbi'th With' to  shew 
Th^  bright  transparent  niirrot  of  their  hei^rt, 
AndfixnA'th^m'noW  I  faithftilty  impart 
This  news  to  my  dear  native  land ;  the  isle 
On  which  hesiV^'s  cotlMttinalnce  begins  to  smile. 

Bv  thoif  comamids  I  iitnriuur  s«Mt  to^  Celt  ■         ■ 
England  all  jother  nataobs  shAll'  extdl 
'In  ev'ry  blesdng;  Wil^vhe- timely  talt^ 
Our  counsdb;*  sad*  faenblf  most  huppjr  m&ktf. 

II  IoaHu  laytld  befnc  their  Fottnder.  •_  >^  ^ 

k  t&t  lacfamas,  or  neck  of  lead,  od  which  CerthageBe,  PortobellPi  «•  art  rittitt 

iitfth*lii{f  eii> <^b7'rich  U' goia Ma  iUTwna^ ;  M  epithet  Uken  f^ 

the  Speaish  embeMedor  mt  the  court  oT  Soglaad,  who  procu^d  Beleigh't 
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barich*8  thy  right  by  gift;  ante,  pdssess 
The  same ;  and  to  thy  U^ting  happiness 
Fix  now  t,h^  famous  tfra;  then  idiKbaniid 
'Thy  armies;  for  heaven's  strong  pfotec ting- hand    • 
Will  be  thy  bulwark,  and  thy  strong  defence 
From  FfiQiichified-Spahish  iiisolenoei .    . 

By  this  means  xv ill  the  E^angelick  Tight* 
Chacc  from  thote  monaments  of  love  their  ttight*      -'  ' 
Of  Pagan  darkness,  who  now  draw  their  breath 
In  dismal  vale,  among  the  shades  of  death. 
Where  Jim'  and  Ojim  f  constanUy  do  haout. 

Who,  by  this  gospcl-bcam,  will  strait avaunt. 

.  O  what  a  blessing,  then,  would  England  be, , 
To  cause  the  deaf  to  hear,^  the  blind  to  sec  I 

.     O  let  this  counsel  with  impression  siiik 

In  thy  most  serious  thoughts ;  in  time  bethink  ; 

If  for  conversion- work  thou  bast  mpect, 

Heav'n  all  thy  steps  will  order  and  direct ; 

Then,  for  religion's  sake,  thy  golden  trade 

Shall  thrive,  and  truly  prosperous  be  made. 

Th^  angelick  guard  a  trophy  then  wilL  raise 

To  dear  Britannia*s  loud  immortal  praise. 

And  Lewis  J,  to  thy  rich  imperial  crown. 

Shall  bow ;   court  all  thy  favours,  fear  thy  frown : 

While  Europe  stands  amaz*d  at  thy  renown. 

And  all  earth's  monarchs,  who  shall  know  thy  fame, 

Will  then  rise  up  their  blessings  to  proclaim. 

When  they  shall  hear  Britannia's  awful  name. 

Now  let  the  dreadful  doom  of  James  the  Fint||, 
(Who  all  his  popish  successors  sore  curst) 
Light  on  those  black  infernal  minds,  who  join 
This  enterprise  to  break ;  or  shall  repine 
Against  this  deed,  which  heaven's  broad  seal  does  sign. 

Brand  with  perpetual  stigma  all,  all  those 
Who  thy  felicity  in  this  oppose. 
And  treat 'em  as  ihou  would  st  thy  greatest  foes ; 
And  they  no  less  deserve  all  good  men's  bate. 
Who  of  strange  mountain  bug-Wrs  do  relate. 
Nigh  Darien ;  (like  those,  wicked  spies  of  old, 
Who  of  tall  Anakims  round  Canaan  told) 
Confrontilig  Providence  with  brow  most  bold. 

Shake  off  thy  charms,  and  from  deep  sleep  arise ; 
And  take  the  timely  counsel  of  the  wise : 

•  Tb«  gMMl  preached  by  protetteaU.       t  Two  Pufta  dettiei.      t  The  Kiai  of  VnaM^ 
I  WhowupoboBwlbyUMDBkeofBockuifham.   8Mp.41T.  Virf.IV. 
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Thick  scales  from  ihy"  fclihdf  'eyes'  will  then  ^rop  off, 
And  Ihy  deaf  ears  \instdppy  ;  whilst  all  who  scoff, 
lusullingo'er  thy  maladies/  wilj  find  \ 

That  heavVs  sloftrittills  will  them  to  powder  grind.      ' 

Shake  off  ttjy  strotig  ititexickt(rig  charm,  •'  ^ 
And  thyself  with  fixM  r^lutioh  arm*;  ' 

ril  be*thy  conduct  (Britain's  Martyr's  Ghost) 
And  bring  thy  navy  Safe  to  Darien's  coast. ' 

ril  baste ;  and,  at  your  soycrcign's  call,  'jurepare, . 
A  figure,  which  »lH  Eng'Ia'n^'s  foes  wiirfear. ' ' 
Nor  can  the  shades  )(th0'  happy)  itfke  full  rest,|  '  1 

Till  Britamy  of  her  Paradise  possless'd,  V 

Where  she,  with  peace,  frad<%  honour  yfll  be  Hess'd, '  J 

•  "  ••'[Rtfldgh's  Ghost  vanishes,  &  c. 

Kind  heav'n  assist  us,  righ  Uy  to  fmprbre  '        *       ^ 
This  noble  magazine  of  treasur'd  love. 
O  cleanse  our  drowsy  ^uls  from  filthy  dregs, 
Screw  up  our  craz'd  Theorbo's  dusty  pegs,   ' 
And  let  each  sounding  heart-string  tuned 'be  '  ' 
To  a  most  sweet  melodious  harmony:     '  '  *  : .'  . 

And  to  a  fervent  soul- transforming  praise,^  . 

Since  beaV'n  resolves,  by  such  endearing  |ways,  ,' 
Britannia:'^  griefs  to  heal^'  in^  her  to  glory  ,f aise.      ' 

Most  welcome  news  tWsfcTiappy  shades  Mo  "brmg, 
Who,  by  divine  instruction,  know  the  thing,      . 
That  timely  will  prevent  the  Nation's  woe; 
Who  is  Britannia's  friend,  aiid  who  her  foe.    '^  ' 
Not  like  the  doubtful  oracles  of  old, 
But,  with  love's  freedom,  modest,  plain,  yet^'bttlJl,  * 
They  tell,  wherein  our  happiness  consists ;     '! 
Removing  from  our  eyte  the  strange  inchantln^  mi^ts. 

O,  hondiir*i3  England!  ^ure  thy  fame  will  spread,  ^ 
And,  in  thy  adversaries  *,  strike  a  dread. 
Since  two  such  men  f  rise  from  the  dead  to  heri 
With  sympathy,  ^if  hotli  did  feel 
Our  griefs ;  and  all  the  happy  shadeis  likewise. ' 
Consulted,  how  to  make  us  great  and  wise,     '  ^ 

May  all  those  parasiti^s^^n  entrance  find         ^   ' 
In  Strombolo's  and  Etna's  mouths  t,  who  blind  ' 
Our  nation's  ejjes,  by  their  Satan jck  arts,    •     .^ 
To  hide  true  understanding  froni'our  hearts.     ' 

^3J|««MMl8ptin.      t  As  Drtke  and  Raleigh,     t  Strwnbolo  tnd  «U»  •»  two  fcwntaf 

J>  3 


J 


Now  l^f^jf  9Q  looger  r^b  our  fflrt'ring  fpje, 
loLU^i  by  gjxiac  Balei^  to  tbf  very  p^ ; 
But  wait  in  patience  *tiU  w^  u^dep ^nd 
What  glorious  ^an^  will  say^  fuel  lyW  copun%p4« 

The  vapourp,  v^ch  did  lat|5  f pS^  W  f^r,  *         1 

Depart;  and  our  late  clouds  dp  flifappefirii  i  '  > 

wAl  hastp  to  court,  in  bppe^  to  »in  tb/Er  rf)jra|  f^ir^   ,  J 

And  may  we,  Vben  ^p  oftxt  togptb^r  fueet, 
AVith  news  celestial,  one  another  greet. 

j^ean  wbilf^,  to  streijgthcn  our  afsfirapce^  yre  , 

Illustrious  Anoe  will  yi^iy ;  who^  ^lj[  do  lee 
Encompassed  roui^d  io  bf^ven's  flefr  eqibrapf^  "I 

Slvniii^  wjth  glory  frpm  its  srailing  feqs,  > 

Which  crowQi^  ^er  both  vfitb  mi^esty  and  grace.  j 

And,  tho*  great  Nassau's  absence  made  it  night. 
Soon  after  ros^  ^i^  mpfc  1r^p^ndelU  lig(i(f' . 

Of  equal  bofi9ur Jo  tlfie  British  throve, 
While  Wiilian)  or  tAi^  ^np  '^  ^^W? } 
Who  does  wit^  new  a^vanpiifg  lusUe  sj^inc, 
And  lives  the  terror  ojf  the  bum^l'd  Se^u. 

We've  %e^i^r  ^rms,  Qre^tBiitaJn'?  crosf  4M*yf 
While  h^iffi^  Tvm^  Ao^  oiyn,*  our  Axu^\  r%y 
Did,  by  the  brigntness  of  her  dawning  reign. 
Just  (^ptrtng  q;i  tb€|  glpb^,  and  Ifit^  b^ftu, 
What  e*er  t&ir  ^^diops  monarcb  wrought,  9^fi«?<^>  7 

And  taint  Eis  grai^d^ui:  by  oni^  ^ip^e  oeed/t  ( 

And  pull  the  fodipg  Uure^  froip  h\s  h^ad.  3 

Nor  wjll^  'ti\\  she  the  ripigbty  work  h^  dope,.  i         1 

Sheath  up,  a^d  the  contested  M^pp^  ^pn>  f 

Tk^  ymoyipiMi  Sfo  of  H<ime,  su4  bi^i:^);^  fW^9% 
She  how  has  put  ip  a  dpnfoujid  ing  t  r(^nce| 
Which^  in  Ml  joyM  heart?,  do<?s  n^*^  jn^iT9 
New  consolations  froip  a  beav^n-bom  fire; 
And  into  ^/ry  ^qy^^  hr^asi  ins!ilh  , 
What  with  ncjiy  joye  ^nd  admiration  ^IIs, 

To  France  9^  ]S^^^  jiji^.  is  tb^  sterling  ni|Tot 
•Of  hcarfrtdirtr^^^^  &q?^r W4'  tl}Updwq§  tefrp^. 

Let  Vigo  Ki^.  if  aijy  ^treh^th  b?  krt  '    ^  7 

In  these,  who  of  their  senses  were  bereaft,       "  /* 

And  breathless,  hid  themselves  in  mountains  clefts  J 
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Let  France  tell,  who  Aime's  banner  vie«<fd  withv  dread, 
Vfhen  Marlborough  her  victorious  army  led 
Up  to  the  shaken  empire,  to  defend 
from  iM^^nii^  iif^       jsod  did  tafd 
All  hik  slaiD  nosVto  tneir  infernaf  place, ' 
And  did  his  captiv'd  generaj^  pride  abafie. 

Marlborongh,  so  ^at  apd  brave,  he  saTe'em  li^t 
From  his  louci  'cannons  fiamei$  (in  dusk  ol  night) 
For  decent  burial  of  those  wafriors  all, 
Who  durst  aspire  to  grasp  td'  imperial  ball, 
Tbediadam<,and  scep^r^tp,eBslave<^  .,  r^ 

5^11  £dro^e)^th\is,  he'kdft  Ihote  h€cmi  tdlhVgrAti 

Let  their  sa^  ghosts  anse  io  tell  i)i'  atarnis. 
Which  smote-France  deajLaiuLdumb  thro'  Britain's  arms» 
In  spight  of  Maint^on's  ^  delusive  charms. 

Since  Rome  and  France  proclaim  it  certain  death 
To  ipeak  c)f  Ihin^  gr^M  coaqaat  but  one  bUealW  '  // 

,tet  tttqsefhadffr'ns^  tho' they  but  QQceappalc     .  /.      ,  ,  -x 

Not  no\K  to  t^  ,the,4b^s  which  all  men  fae^  .1    ..);:...;( 

But  to^tc^mant,  and^^k^'em  dead  with  fefur<  m.  .  ^  .',  vj  J 

.    .jf  i  '.1     I  'I     ;  .  ^       . .'   l.-^'.-ii        •   '  f      .  nv 

We'll  mve  'ea^  leaiye  Te  Daim  now  f  to  sjng,    . . 

Since  wdcome.pof^r  ftui^h  glorious  news  4pq9  i^rii^  / 


..T 


.iii\: 


.  If  I^wisBeap^at.iV9xlc8inp8|gn  tptlmv^    ;  ^  .  ,•• 

.  Le  Clieae  ihh  prayers  backwards  nq^  must<  6tciv|»^  '        '1 1  .'i 

Ctho'Jn  much  shame  and  ridicule)  tumumbi^,  j  ;•.  .(  ;  •  ,,0 

WUle  moon-blind  fops  with  aphing giszftrds.g^umUej. ...,  -vi 


Victorious  i^^ne^  in  a  tripi^phant  sta^  ^  .,..,       1/..,  .{ 
Iler  public k  Hallelujah's 'twice  has  ;B(^lf|iedy.  '.Ht 

And,  when  a  third  time  she  shall  consecrate 

Immanuel's  I  praise,  may  she  then  be»  surrounded 
With  th'  universal  harmony  of  all, 

In  shout,  for  France  and  Rome's  tremendous  fiUL 

And  may  she  reign  in  peace  and  honour,  ^till 
Tineall  tbesaood  prophedte  fulfii.  ' '  >   ./  7      f  ,<  : 

A  sigpet  in  God's  heart;  aptagnetdUslh     •  '  t  ^ 

And  (with  kis  Royaf  i^gbaew  g)  «fer  dw«ll^  '1- 

Ever,  iki  Bealifick^Vision^Plilce;  .  ^ 

In  the  eternal  (dear  arid  Ml)i  ettbiaei  > 

Of  gnat  J«4dvall,,  to  baA<AI  btt  tea 


b  ) 


1 

'A 
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PROVIDENCE  DISPLAYED^ 

A  TE&V  BV&PRI8IirO  ACOOCVT 
CJPOKt 

Mil.   ALEXANDER    SEtKIR.i;; 

MASTSR  OF  A  IfSRCBJST-XAlf 

3  •-  ..  ;  .'i  '  ..i.  .  '.  •  oyum^  ■■  •  '•  •'    •'»  ■• 

THE  CINQUE-PORTS ;" 

['■It  -  '  ^-  •.  .       .;.    t    nr  1/1 

Who  dreaming  that  the  ship  would  soort  ^fter  b^  lobt,'  he  desired  to  be 

£  left  on  a  des6kite' island  in  the  South-Sen^,  where' he  lived  four  years 

^  and  four  months,  without  seeing  the  fa^e  of  Than,  the  ship  being  af- 

i  ter wards  cast  away  as  he'  dreamed^    As  alsb^'  Hdw  he  came  after^ 

wards  to  be  miraculously  preserved  and  redeemed  fron^  that  fatal 

place,  by  two  Birist^l  privateers,  called,  Iht  Dtike  and  Duchess; 

that  took  (lie  rich  Aqtiapulco  Ship,  worth  oric'-huhd red  ton  of  gold« 

and  brought  it  to  £nglai)d;  '  To  .which  is  added.  An  account  of  his 

birth  and  edticatibn.     Mis  description  of  the  island  where  he  was 

cast;  how  her  subsisted ;  the  several  strange  things  he  saw,  and  how 

he  used  td^p^d-  his  time.    With' some  pious  ejactrlations  that  he 

used,  composed  during  his  fnelaqcholy  residence  there.    Written  by 

his  own  hand,  and  attested  by  most  of  the  eminent  mcr<ihants  upon* 

the  Royal-Exthahge. 

QaartOy  contaildni;  tweire  pagM. 


IN  the  Toyage  of  the  Duks  luid  Duchess  'pri^leers' belonging  to  Bris- 
tol, who  took  thesffcb!  Aquapulco  ship,  they  caihe  to  an  island  call« 
ed  Juan  Fernandez;  'where  sending  their  pinnace  on  shore,  she  return* 
ad,  after  some  time,  bringing  ^ith  her  a  man  doathed  in  goat  skins, 
*ho  seemed  as  wild  as  the  gdaits  tliHnselvvs. 

I,  Being  brought  on  board  tlus  Duke,  he  said,  he  4iad  been  on  the  island 
four  years  and  four  months,  having  been  left  there  by  Captain  Stradling, 
in  a  ship  called  til  Cinque-PortSv  about  the  year  1705,  of  which  ship 
he  was  master ;  and  Captain  Dampier,  who  was  then  with  him,  and 
now^Cfi;  board  xhp.  Duke,  told  CapUin  Rogers,  he  was  the  best  in«<n 
then  on  board  the  Cinqtte* Ports,,  who  immediately  agreed  with  him  to 
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\b  &  oMite  OQ  ^ipftrd  the  Duke.  Hit  name  was  Alexander  Sdkirk,  a 
Scptchman,  and  thevHianiier  of  his  being  found  there,  was  by  his  mak^ 
i|ig  ,a  file  the  night  -before,  when  he  saw  the  two  privatecn  aforesaidy> 
y^9V^  ^^^  to.be  Eoglibhy  by  which,  judging  it  to  be  an  habitable 
klwdg  tbej  had  sent  their  boat  to  see ;  and  so  he  came  roiraciUottslj 
tp,  be  redecmd  ^rpm  that  seUlaryand  tedious  confinement,  who  ol^her.* 
wise^  in  all  probability,  must  have  miserably  ended  his  lif^  there.   . 

Uc  said.  That,  dui;ipg  his  .stay  thereA.he  had  seen  several  ships  pass 
by,  but  only  two  of  them  can^e  in  to  anchor^  which  he.  judged  to  be 
Spaniard^  aitd  retired  from  them,  upon  which  they  £red  at  him;  bad, 
they  been  Fsencbr/he  said  he  would  have  submitted  himself,  but  chosen 
nljiher  to-haaard  4ymS  ^^  ^^  iaiand,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  qf  tbe( 
Spaniards  in  those  paxts,  because  he  believed  they  wo^ld  either  murder 
bun,  or  make  him.a,s)^ve.in  their  mines. 

The  Spaniards  landed  so  near  him,  before  he  knew  where  they  were^ 
tM^t;!^  bad  muchf^i^t^  e^apa;  for  they  not  only  shot  at  him,.>ut 
|iUi9ued  him  into. the.  woods,  where  he/^imbcd  up  to  the  top  of  a  tr^ 
at  the  ibo|  ofwhiich^they  roadp  water,  and  kille^  several  goats  just  byj 
bttf  went  off  wiU^9i|^discovering  him.  '         i  :  .    f 

He  tpld  tbcimithfit  he  was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in 
Scotlandiii  and^.iivfi^  l^ed  a.^lor  from  his  youth. 

The  vKP^niofiiis.,(;ieing  Icjft  on  this  mclanchbly  !]slan<J,  was  a  differ* 
ence JbeUri^t  jiim  a^,  his  captairt«  which,  together  with  the  ship's  bei^g 
leaky,  made  him  willing  rather  to  stay  tlyere  than  go  along  with  bin)  at 
&st,  and,  mhea  be  was  at  Uisliwilliug  to  go,  the  captain  would  not  jre- 
icoTc  him.  .... 

He  had  been,  h^  smd,  on  the  island,  to  wood  and  water,  when  two  of 
the  ship^s  company.^if^  left  upon  it  for  bix  months  till  the  ship  Ttt^paF 
ed,  being  chaced  tb^noe  by  two  French  South-sea  ships. 

He  had  with  him  his  cloaths  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock,  some  pyw? 
der,  bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettk^  a  bible,  sope 
practical  pieces,  and  his  Mathematical  instruments  ai^d  books.  He  di- 
verted and  -provided  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but,  for  the  first 
eight  months,  he  had  much  ado  to  bear  up  against  melancholy,  and  the 
terror  of  being  left  alone  Jn  such  a  desolate  place. 

He  built  two  huts  with  piemento  trees,  covered  them  with,  long  grasB| 
and  lii^  them  with  thesltins  of  goats,,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  as 
he  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted,  which  was  but  a  pound ;  and, 
that  being  near  spent,  Jie  got  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of  piemente  wood 
together  upon  his  kijee.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the 
other,  he  dresse4  bis  victuals,  and  in  the  larger  he  slept,  and  employed 
biroidf  in-  reading,  sipging  psalm?,  and  praying ;  so  that  he  said  he  wae 
»  better  christian  while  in  this  solitude,  or  than,  he  was/tfraid^  he  should 
ev^rbeiifain. 

At  fint  he  never  eat  any  thing,  till  hunger  constrained  himt  jparl 
tor  grief,  and  partly  for  want  of  bi^  and  salt ;  iior  did  he  go  to  bed  ti. 
he  could  watch  no  longer ;  t^e  piemento  wood,  which  burnt  very  clear^ 
served  him  both  fox  drii^and  c^andlci  ^  refreshed  him  with  iia  fipagran^ 
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Re  fii^^t  tiftT«  litd  fish  enough,  but  coold  not  htk  tfM^  ibr  imil  &t 
alt,  becBi»6  tb^y  occasioned  a  loosen^s,  exeept  crew-M,  ifMt^^HM 
ISiere  as  Un^  as  our  lobsters,  and  ▼ery  good :  Tbeie  be  ^»di^tin)^ 
Mled,  and  at  other  times  broiled,  as  be  did  bis  goats  fle^b,  of '^KM^b^ 
ihade  Tery  good  broth,  fbr  fbey  are  not  «o  rank  as  ours ;  be  kept  a^llo^ 
c6tmt  of  five  btindred  that  be  kilM,  wbtle  tbere,  and  eaii^t  as*  mtfirf 
inore,  wbich  be  marked  on  the  ear  and  let  go. 

When  bis  powder  f^led,  he  took  them  l^  speed  df  foot,  fdr  Ms  Way 
of  IMng,  and  continual  escercise  of  ValkWtgand  running,  cleiLtfH  bitn  dt 
all  gross  humours,  so  that  he  fan  with  wonderful  swiftness  thfoujdv  thfe 
wo^s,  and  up  themcksand  bills,  as  weperc^ived,  whence  em^oyed 
bhn  to  catch  goats  for  us.  We  had  a  btiFl-'dog,  which  we  sent  mk 
sevehtl  of  OUT  nimblest  runners,  to  help  him  rn  catching  goats ;  btltf  h& 
distanced  dnd  tired  both  the  dog  and  *roe  men,  caM^hed  the  goats,  ktii 
brought  them  to  us  on  his  bac|c. 

He  told  us,  that  bis  agili^  ib  pnrsnlng  a  ffkt  iMd'^ernee  Hke  fb'ikM 
cost  hfra  bis  life;  be  pursued  it  \vith  so  m\ich  eagerneis,  that  be  cattliWI 
bold  of  it  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  of  which  be  wss'not  aidinr,'  tH^ 
bashes  having  hid  it  from  him;  so  that  be  felY  with  the'^oat  dbirh  the 
precipice  a  great  height,  and  w^s  so  stunned  and  brbisevi  with  tbeikll, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and,  when  bfet  ^tne  to  h^  sensfi, 
Ibund  the  goat  dead  under  him.  He  lay  there  abourtweiity-'ftVttf  boan, 
and  was  scarce  able  to  cra'wf  tp  bis  hut,  which  was  About  a  txiJKft'distanti 
Of  to  stir  abioad  again  io  ten  days.  •    m  ,  /, 

He  came  Mt  last  to  rdish  his  meat  wtfll  enotrgfr  \^itbbeft  taitbr  bvead^ 
#nd;  in  the  season,  had  plenty  of  good  tumeps,  which  had  beenfs0^v*ed 
there  by  Captain  Dampier's  ineii,  and  hare  now  orersjpread  some  acres 
ef  giT>und.  He  had  enough  of  good  cabbage  fronr  tbe  cabbage-trtte^.  and 
seasoned  bis  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  plemento  ttees^,  which  is  tbe  same 
as  the  Jamaica  pepprr*  and  smdis  dehciousiy.  He  found  ther^  nhh^ 
h\ttk  pepper,  called  Malagita,  which  Was  rerjr  good  to  e^cpe!  wn^d,  and 
l^^tnst  grfpmg  of  the  guts. 

He  soon  worn  out  all  his  sdoer  atfd  ,t1oatb$  by  running  thrtf  th«  \¥ood^ ; 
Abd,  atlast,bdngibTCed  to  shift  without  them,  hii?  feet  became  ^  Hardj 
that  he  ran  every  where  wdtbout  annoyance;  and  it  was  sotufe'thne 
belbre  he  could  w^r  sbo^,  after  we  found  him;  f)r,  not  being tised 
to  any  so  iong,  hi^  feet  swelled,  when  be  tme  irst  to  wear  Ihcm 
again  • 

*  Af^  bi^  bad  conquered  his  nielaacholy,  be  diverted  bimsi^lf  ^onre- 
^mes  by  cutting  bis  name  on  the  trees,  and  ibe^  time  of  his  being  left 
Arid  contfnuance  there.  He  was  at  first  pestered  With  cats  and  rats,  that 
Sad  bred  in  great  mimbers  from  some  or  each  species  which'  hiuf  got  a« 
shorts  from  ^^faips  tfiat  put  in  there  to  woodund  water.  The  rats 
gnawed  bis  feet  and  cloaths,  while  asleep,  which  obliged  him  hs  dierisb 
fiM  ciir  with  his  goats  fl»h ;  by  wbidi  many  of  tfiem  became  so  tamc^ 
Aattbey  would  m  abcmtbiffl  in  hundreds,  and  soon  delfrcredbim  from 
^  nits.  He  Kkewifte  tattled  sotne  kids,  and,  to  dfvert  himself;  would 
BOW  and  th(^  sing  and  dance  with  his  cats  ^  soi  that  by  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  vigour  of  his  youth,  being  now  but  about  thirty  yeai^  <'H 


^mndMBMt  te  oo&qiwr  ail  the  iaecniMftkiicteB  of  W0  itoBCudei  and  to 

Wboiifais  dnilhs  worn  ottt,  he  mmie  himself  a  cturt  atid  cap  of  goat9>> 
«hum  vwUdi  h&i^tchad  tdg^r  with  little  tfioags  of  Hie  Bame,'  that  h6 
kMA«dlh  imicnife.  HeiuiA  bo  other  needle  but  a  haiit  a^d,  when  hj| 
lBBlfeMB<pofe  t»  t^  hofih,  >h#«Bade  otfaev^aft  weH  as  he  Jcouid,  of  som^ 
iron  hoops  that  were  left  a-shore,  which  he  beat  fhia  and  flroiind  upon 
eaoBB.  flaiviag  aonc  iiadcp  clotti  hy  biiB«  he  sesred  himself  rfiirts  with 
m  naii^  fual  stitohed  tbeai  with:  the  worsted  of  his  aid  stoclcihgs,  which 
lie  p9tt«i  oi|t  oa  purpoMk  •  He  hai  his  hist  shirt  on  when  we  found  him 
«i4heMaiid< 

A«^ift4nt  flaming  on  baavd  us,  hi^had  sb.mvch  fbrgdt  his  hmgtragfe 
t^ mrndoS'Vmf  that  ok  eoald eeavo&waderstaQdhifny  fck  hi  seeipfefl  ta 
apmhlMa  fonb:by}h%lvos.  We  offered  him  «  dliun,  butiit'^o^ld  not 
eoadh  il,  KaaiQg  diaak  nodiiag  hwi  waSM>^ce  his^idibg  th^,  and  it 
sea  flMBainia  betoa  h6>eould  reNsh  o«tr  ^4c«itds. 

H^  jBony  gMieiis.«n  «eceMM  of  nd  bth^r  pr6duct  «f  the  j^tand  thsh 
what  we  have  roentioaed,  except  smati 'black  plilttie,  'WhJth  are'ver^ 
food»  but  hard  to  come  at,  the  trees  which  bear  them  growing  on  high 
mountains  and  rocks.  Pi^mento  tran  are  plenty  here,  and  we  saw  one 
sixty  feet  high,  and  about  two  yards  thick ;  and  cotton  trees  higher^ 
and  near  four  fathom  npund  4r  thf  %^^'  ^  ^  > 

The  climate  is  so  ^ctoi^  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  verdant  all  the 


year.    Th^  w^ter  Iftsfv  m  Ipiu^fr  x^  J«w>or  ,Ittl|;j  ffiffK) ^  f|9|  fhen 


beveft,  thfrfe ]^fcg  pnljf  1^  s?najf froslt a^d a  l^ulq  IumI,  butU-^,,^, 
great  tains.  .Tie heat  of  tt^^suin^iimr  js  equaUy  nMHW^te^  fiod  4miip^ 
Bot  much  thundc^  or  ten^pc'itiuovs  weatb^r  f f  aq^  ^^rt.  }^  w^  af  pfni^- 
mous  or  savage  crcatiire  oii  the  i^la^d*  ^  a4\y:jy;her  90fi  pf  hefvit  ^ 

foao^  «c.  as  sdaipve-in^iition^d  ;  t^e  &mip(  )«^ich  t^  .|l^  put  %*9t#ie 
ete  on  puipo^e  foir  abrce^  l?y  J^au.FefmuldQa'8I^ia^  whosf^llM 
there  with  ^me  (ainili<^  ^pr  |i  t;iuc»  tjlMhe  con^|fa^.<^  pl^^i  bc|p»  rtP 
submit  to  the  Spaniardk;  w}iicb«  ^W  xp^re  prp^|^iU^,  t^nf ted 
dliem  to  qnit  tbi^  islani^r  w^jcli  is  c^pf^lic;  q|  n^uM^U^f^ft  gpc4  huibJ^ 
of  people,  ^  of  boin^'n^^de  so  strpi^  that  t|i^  cqh\4  i^t^Wftti^ 
dislodged. 

R^tttTose,  in  {lis  acc()v9t  of  Captain  Sharp^s  vpy^  »nd  fAhffv  taf^aft- 
ne^is,  tnei)tion«  oi^jp/  ii^^q  had  es(^ue4  a-sui^re  here,  oi^t  pf  ^  i^ip  whseJ^ 
wfis  east  aw4Y  Vith  f4l  |li^  r^t  olhis  company^  a()df<iys,  ^e  Hvfx^iife 
years  alfiinG^  ty^fore  he  ha^  (he  qpforlupity  \>(  aiipi^e^  ship  p-^ny 
bim  oA.  Captain  Daippiof  talks  ^^  Moskilo  Indiaf^,  thf^  bfll^inftii  K> 
Captain  Watlin:  who^.  bcioflL(moting  in  th^  woods,  wlun^  ()»a  Ciafiiw 
left  the  island^  lived  {here  tproe  yean^  alpnT^  '^  ^^4  <»m^Jp  ^ 
aama  manner  a^  Blr.  %fVir^  did^  till  Captaia.  pamMef  fqa^e  bi^^  V^ 
1 6S^^  an4  oixrie^ him  pff.  Th^  |us^  jib^t  ftcpjL ^rf)^l^ y^qf^^i^ 
country mekiy  and  they  sahitcd  one  another,  first  by  prostrating. thiti 

^  ^ut/ whatever  tfcprg'ift  10  thwstt^^.  tWp^.JVVr.  JMkurH  I  kwiT  10 
be  truej.  ^4  Ml  Jj^tov^oiir  ^^terwvdj^  gvirfs  mf,  ^pam^ifi  t^  miep«;A0 
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affictioQ,;  in  whjkh  nothing  tot  the  OiViiie  .PxovidenoB  caiiUJii«etit|h 
ported  any  man.  By  this  one  may  see,  that  solitude*  and.«etifeaieot 
jfroxn  the^.wpfldy  is  opt.fiUch.  ati  <u»ufferahle  state  of  li£e,  as ..nait'ttien 
imagine,  espcci^jy  wh^n  peppJe  ^re.  fairly  thrbmrn  into  it  uaalvoidAblyv 
as  this  man  was(  who,  in  all  probability^  must  ibthecwise  have  ( 
in  the3east,the  shipi  >rhich;left  htin»  boing  c^at  aiway  lot  loiig«fter^:i 
fewpf  the  company  escaped*,.   '.;.  i     .     ' 

.  We  may  perceive,  by  thiif  9toi^, the trulh  of  the  maxno,  Tbat  ^i 
sity  is  the  mother  of  inventipQ:;-  isincd.he  iound  means  to  supply  his 
.\vants  in  a  very  natural  mannoir,  ^  as  to  maintain  hi^iife;  t&o^h  not 
so  conveniently,  yet  as  etfcctually,  as  we  are  able  to  do  wUbi«the  help 
Qf  all  our  arts  and  society.  IVi  m^y.  lik^ise  instruct :«, .  how  ihtich  a 
^lain  and  tepiperate  way  of  living  conduces  to  the  health  ofthe^body,. 
and  the  vigour  of  the  mind ;  both  which  we  areapt  tadestiw  bjiexoctt 
and  plenty^  especially  of  sUt^og  liquor,  and  the  varietyv;.at  wqU  niht 
nature,  jif  our  meat  and  d^ipk;  for  this  man,:  whtuhmckBHt  to  awr 
ordinary  method,  of  diet  and  life,  thougli  ha  iwas  aobqr  WMigh,  lost 
much  pf his 4treE\gtb and  agility.  ^.i.:    .u  >      i  'yt  . 


An  account  qfthe  Island  of  Juan  Ttmandtz. 

THE  Island  or  Jaaifi  F<*rh^itde*!«  is  nearest  ofa  triangular  form,  about 
twelve  leagues  round,  and  has  a  small  islafujl,  near  a  mile  long^  lying 
•near  it,  with  several  rocks  clos^  under  it;  near  which  there  are  very 
good  fish  of  several  sorts.  It  abounds  with  cabbage-trees,  which  grow 
for  three  miles  togefter,  and  are  ext'rtiordinary  good;  also  turneps, 
^ich  grow  wilH'hete.  The  WH  is  a  lofose  black  earth,  and  t'Bere  are 
«#bpn  great  drif^^'Of  snow'and'icein  July;  but,  in  the  spring,  which  is 
HI  September;  October; 'j(nd^?0^^ero her,  it' is  Very  pleasant, 

Mr.  Selkirk  saiys,  Tliatilhj^oVehiber,  the  seals  come  VsHore  to 
whelp  and  ingendeT,'wtierflh^  CTibte  is  so  full  bf  them,  that  it  is  ipnpossi- 
ble  to  pasii' through  <tfaem';' and  they  are  ^  surly i  that  they  will  not 
move  out  of  the  way,  but,  like  an  angry  dog.  run  at  a  man,  though 
*h#  have  ft  good  stick  tobeifthem  ;  so  that  at  thisj  and  their  whelping- 
««teoiis,  it  Ss' dangerous  to '^me  near  them,  ^uL  at  other  times,  they 
wfll  make  way  fora  man ;  and,  if  th^  did  not,  it  would  be  impossibte 
€0  get  from  the  water-side;  they  Kn^d  tjje  shore  very  thick,  for  above 
half  a  mile  of  ground,  stU  round'  the  bay.' '  When  we  cam^  ii^  they  kept 
'a  ccftttinaal  noise  day  and  night,'  some  bleating  like  lambs,  some  bowl- 
ing'like  dogs  or  wolves, 'others  making  hideous  'noises  of  various  sorts; 
00  that  we  heard  them  h-board,  though  a  mije  from  the  shore:  Their 
far  is  the  ^est  that  ever  I  saw  of  the  kind,  aiid  exceeds  that'  of  our 
^oCters.  .••'■';  *  •'     '      ■  '  '-'   ■         \         '       '     <  i 

Another  strange  cn??itnre  litre  is'  the  !iea-Iioh';  (he  governor  tells  ihe, 
'he  has  seen  of  them 'abovfet\i*tnty/ feet  long,  And  more  in  compass;  which 
cduld  not  w^igh  lesaf  thfati  tWd  foiii  wieight.  *  I  saw  several  of  these  vast 
Creatures,  butitione  of  the  sfb^ementioned 'size;  several  of  them  were 
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upwards  of  sixteen  feet  long,  and  more  in  bulk,  so  that  they  could  not 
#eigh  less  than  a  ton  weight.  The  shape  of  xheir  body  diffm^ittle  from 
the  sea-dogs,  or  seals,  but  they  have  another  sort  of  skin,  a  head  much^ 
bigger  tn  proportion,  and  very  large  mouxhs,  monstrous  fbig  eyes,  and 
a  face  like  that  of  alion,  with  very  larE^e  whiskers,  the  bhir  of  which  is 
stiff  enough  to  make  tooth-pickers.  These,  creatures  cornea-shore  to 
ingender,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  stay  till  the  end  of  September; 
dunog  which  time  they  lie  on  the  land,  and  are  never  observed  to  go  to 
the  water,  but  lie  irt  the  same  j)lace  above  a  musquet-shot  from  the  water* 
side,  and  have  no  manner  of  sustonance  all  that  time,  that  he  could  ob- 
serve. 

I  took  notice  of  some,  that  lay  a  week  without  once  offering  to  move 
out  of  the  place,  whilst  I  was  there,  till  .they  were  disturbed  by  us; 
but  we  saw  few,  in  comparison  of  what,  he  informed  us,  be  did,  add 
Aat  the  shore  was  all  crouded  full  of  them,  a  musquetrshot  into  the 
land.  I  admire  how  these  monsters  come  to  yield  such  a  quantity  of 
<n\ ;  their  hair  is  short  and  coarse*  and  their  skin  thicker,  than  the 
thickest  ox-hide  t  ever  saw.  We  found  no  land-bird  on  the  island,  but 
a  sort  of  black-bird  with  a  red  breast,  not  unlike  our  English  black- 
bird, and  the  humming-bird  of  various  colours,  and  no  bigger  than  a 
laige  humble*bee.  Here  is  a  small  tide,  which  flows  uncertain,  and 
the  spring-tide  flows  about  seven  feet. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  himself  to  the  captain  of  the  ship^.  as 
will  be  attested  by  several  merchants  and  captains  upon  the  Exchange^ 
who  have  conversed  with  him :  In  which  relation,  the  Divine  Ptovi« 
deuce  of  God  may  be  visibly  seen,  first,  in  throwing  him  upon  thedeso* 
late  island,  and,  next,  in  suppofUng  him  under  such  an  afSiction, 
whibt  the  ship,  which  he  left,  soon  after  perished  in  the  sea,  and  few. 
of  the  company  escaped:  All  which  singvlar  acts  of  providence,  that 
conspired  in  his  preservation,  he  wholly  and  piously  ascribes  to  the  in- 
finite goodness  and  mercy  of  God;  to  whom  all  honour  and  glory  b« 
given,  now  and  evermore. 
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•  THE  ROYAL  GAMESTMS; 

THFE   OLD   CARDS   KE\V   StftlFFLED, 

* 
CONQUERING  GAltlE. 


The  following  piece  neodi  no  comment,  much  less  any  apology  for  its 
republication ;  seeing  that  <fae  old  times,  in  which  it  was  first  penned, 
are-  become  new,  and  the  same  game  is  begun  again  among  the  powers 
and  states  of  Europe,  by  the  ambitious  and  treacherous  views  and' 
attempts  of  France  ahd  Spain. 


difmtmy*  XJ^^RE  we  to  plav  thk  raaioh  prepm^ 

Hi  Lefa  know  firsty  who  together  ai«» 
Holkmdt  Let  Eagjand  deal  the  cardfl  i^Mut^ 

The- lour  knnves  play,  the  rest  stand  out 
BnatHh    Kranoe-isagMBeHer,  and  oiiistfaU, 

£lse  odds  wUl  beaK  the  devil  and  aiL 
J(!r«nc«*     What  I  b»ve  «H)n^  Til  venture  still, 

I'll  give  you  nothing  but  the  deal. 
England,  Play  fair  then,  and  it  is  agreed, 

The  two  black  knaves,  ag^nst  the  red. 

The  kingi  shall  hold  anoUier  set, 

And  the  four  queens  shall  sit  and  bet. 

The  kniives  of  France  and  Spain  are  black, 

Tis  Germany  must  hold  the  pack. 
Oermatgi.  Give  me  the  cards,  the  deal  is  mine; 

Diamon(ob  are  trumps,  who  bets  this  time  ? 
HoUand^  Til  hold  ten  thousand  livres  by, 

'Gainst  France  and  Spain,  the  reason  why; 
"      Because  the  odds  is  ten  to  one. 

They'll  certainly  be  both  undone. 
SoiQOg.      Ill -take  you  up,  with  you  III  lay. 

That  France  and  Spain  will  hold  you  play. 
Denmark,  Til  nothing  bet  on  either  side; 
Fortugtd.  Nor  I,  until  I  see  diem  tr/d. 
^awxria,  I  know  on  which  side  I  would  bet. 

But  will  not  tell  my  nund  as  yetr 
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fwdbi.    Nor  I,  but  stitt  villmuldrj 

And  dp  them  service  under-hand. 
Poitm^i,     Oae  single  game  ivitk  Swedfet>  I'U  tiy, 

Fll  make  the  siaootfa^fiic'd  youCb  comply* 
Vtmct,     Go  on  and  prosper  att,  say  J. 

Thi^  Firit  Gam^  1702. 

Germany  held  good  cards,  and  pla/d  'em  weU^. 
Got  some  by  trick^,  and  boiiours,  the  first  dmU 
The  second  doaU  France  held  Uio  cardsi  and  then, 
The  game  seemed  tmo  to  one,  for  Fraooe  and  Spain, 
But,  Uk  a  litji^  time,  they  paxrM  aguo:. 
For  fortune  now  old  Lewis'  side  forrakes, 
England  won  a^l^  aod  HeUaod  dsew  tile  stakes. 

The  Second  Gamej  1709^. 

The  second  game,  Bavam  took^t&eic  pvts^ 
And  the  first  deal  tumM  up  the  bio^  of  heartsi; 
Got  the  court  card3.and  trumps  inta  nig  power,  | 
And  put  the  slip  upon  the  empj^ror* 
And  well  it  was  for  France  he scrv*d himso^. 
For  Lewis  else  had  quickly  been  brougjit  low ;, 
Germany  fretted  thus  to  see  it  gp« 
England  still  pla/d  its  part,  mid  won  some  tricks^ 
And  fairly  brought  the  game  up  eightto  six^ 
But  Germany  had  no  gpod  cards,  to  pli^t, 
And  by  iQ  fortune  g|&ve  the  game  awey^ 
Savoy  did  now  from  F^nce  and  Spain  divide^ 
And  ventured  all  on  the  contrary  side* 
V      Loses  some  stakes,,  but  England  lends  him  mor^, 
And  Portug^  dojesfor  that  same,  side  declarer 

But  Tex'd  to  see.  Ih^  busiheatf  done  by  halves, 
Holland  and*  England  took  the  cards  lliemselveSr 
Germany  laid  his  last  stake  down  at  play, 
While  all  the  stress  upon  the  deiilers  lay^ 
Fhmce  cut.  the  ckrds,  and  Holland  led  the  way; . 
The  first  deal  from  the  cards  Bavaria  lost, 
And  feaiM  that  ik>W  bis  great  destgiO-  were  cross'dr 
Holland  dealt  next ;  France  the  firat  trick  did  g^ 
But  England  by  the  honours  won  theset. 
Bavaria,  ruined,  threw  the  cards  away^ . 
And  had  not  Usft  another  crosi^tt^  plax- 
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The  Foiuik  Game,  1705. 

France  to  tbe  last  stake  brought,  and  Spain  the  samei 
But  Germany  rcvok'd  and  spoil'd  the  game: 
Whibh  made  the  other  gamesteis  swear» 
He  did  not  play  upon  the  square. 
England  changd  sides,  and  took  the  DuCch  again^ 
While  Portugat  play'd  single  hand  with  Spain. 
But  after  many  deals,  and  mighty  cost, 
Between  them  both,  there  was  but  little  lost. 
Now  En^and  deals  about,  for  the  last  stake, 
And  had  a  band  that  made  Monsieur  quake : 
But,  when  the  set  to  a  conclusion  came, 
Holland  lost  dealing,  and  quite  baulk'd  the  game. 

TkeCtm^rmg  Oamef  1706. 

England  deals  next,  and  France  is  fain, 
To  lend  a  losing  stake  to  Spain. 
Savoy  bets  all ;  France  threatens  hard^ 
To  take  from  him  his  leading  card; 
But  England  all  the  rest  restore. 
And  tell  him,  they  will  lend  him  more. 
Now  on  all  sides  the  stakes  are  down, 
««  And  Spain  plays  briskly  for  the  crown: 

And  Portugal  some  bets  doth  lay, 
AVhich  England  does,  and  Holland  pay. 
The  first  deal,  Spain  three  tricks  doth  lose, 
Which  doth  old  Lewis  much  confuse. 
France  shuffles  next,  more  stakes  does  bet. 
And  threatens  hard  to  win  the  set, 
E're  Germany  his  cards  can  sort, 
IVhile  Venice  lau^s,  and  likes  the  sport. 
England  says  nothing  all  the  while, 
But  plays  such  cards  makes  Holland  smile. 
France  wins  a  stake  or  two  at  first. 
And  Swedes  wou'd  back  him,  if  they  duist: 
But  Poland  holds  him  to't  as  yet. 
And  hqpes  to  gain  his  late  lost  bet. 
France  with  his  best  court-cards  begins. 
While  Spain  lose  faster  than  he  wins. 
The  set  grows  warm ;   brisk  play  is  shewn^ 
And  Savoy  lays  his  last  stake  down. 
But  Germany,  with  trumps  supply'd, 
Soonjtums  the  game  o'th'  t'other  side. 
France  with  his  ace  of  hearts  doth  join, 
But  England  plays  the  King  and  Queen. 
Old  Lewis  vex'd,  yet  looking  grave,' 
With  speed  throws  down  another  knave^ 
And  questions  not  the  game  to  save. 
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While  Portugal,  with  anger  then. 

Plays  down  another  single  ten: 

At  which  the  gamestei-s  scem'd  to  smile, 

And  stood  amaz'd  a  little  while : 

But,  when  he  some  excuse  did  maike,    . 

They  pass'd  it  by,  as  a  mistake*  ^    ' 

Venice  at  last  for  Holland  bets^  « 

And  holds  ten-thousand  pounds  o'th  set. 

France  offers  now  to  part  the  stakes, 

And  Spain  the  self  same  proffer  makes  :  ^ 

But  England  will  to  neither  stand,  , 

For  all  the  honoui^s  in  their  hands. 

France  plays  a  trump  about  toiry. 

In  whose  hand,  all  the  rest  did  lie : 

Which  he  soon  finds  unto  his  cost. 

When  Spain,  perceiving  all  was  lost. 

Throws  down  his  cards,  and  gives  the  set  for  gone, 

Bavaria  takes  it  up,  and  plays  it  on. 

But  England  trumps  about,  and  so  the  game  is  won. 

France  seizes  on  those  stakes  he'd  made  from  Spain, . 

But  Germany  recovers  all  again. 

Thus  ends  the  game  which  Europe  has  in  view, 

Which  by  the  stars  may  happen  to  be  true* 
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HUMBLY  OFFERED  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

FOR  PASSING  A  BILL 

For  preventing  Delays  and  Expences,  in  Suits  in  Law  and  Equity. 

printed,  and  ure  to  be  Bold  by  John  Korpbew,  near  Stationers-hall, 
1707.    Quarto,  contaming  twenty-two  pag^es. 


THE  unavoidable  expcnce,  as  well  as  unnecessary  delay,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  suits  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equky,  Specially  in  the 
Utter,  are  become  so  exorbitantly  grcatand  burthensome  to  the  subject, 
that  Uiey  may  justly  be  rang^  among  our  first-rate  grievances.  It  must 
he  granted  by  every  man  of  common  observation,  that  the  methods  of 
proceeding  in  our  courts,  designed  for  speedy  justice,  arc  fully  ripe  for 
a  regulation,  when  a  passive  submission  to  injuries,  unless  of  a  very 
Ugh  nature,  is  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  injured  person,  than 
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an  application  to  our  courts  for  redress.  A  maa^  prudence  may  ?erj 
rationally  be  called  in  question,  -who  brings  an  acdon  at  law  for  a  slender 
d^t;  but  lie  must  be  perfectly  senseless,  wbo  seeks  for  redress  for  a 
debt  of  4fty  or  sixty  pounds  in  a  court  of  equity,  since,  as  tbe  practice 
now  stands,  his  advemiy  may  make  faim  spend  twice  hts  debt  before 
lie  can  recover  it  The  case  dierefere  being  thus,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  a  bill,  that  witl  effectually  redress  some  of  these  griev- 
ances, will  meet  with  dl  imaginable  encouragement.  . 

I.  As  to  a  clause  to  enact,  Hiat  any  plaintiff,  at  his  election,  may 
deliver  a  declaration  to  any  defendant^  or  his  wife  cohabiting  with  him, 
or  to  the  servant  of  any  corporation  capable  of  being  sued,,  and  take 
judgment  for  want  of  an  appearance  and  a  plea. 

The  way,  now  used,  is  to  sue  out  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
cojantv  where  the  defendant  lives,  which,  with  the  attorney's  fee  that 
sues  the  same^yot,  comes  to  ei^t  or  nine  shillingis;  on  which  the  sheriff 
makes  out  his  warrant  to  his  bailiff,  which  in  some  counties  costs  one 
shilling,  in  some  two  shillings,  and  in  others  less :  On  this  the  bailiff 
may  insist  on  a  bond  of  fi5rty  pounds  penalty  with  sureties  from  the  de- 
fendant to  appear,  though  the  action  be  but  for  words,  trespass,  or 
assault,  or  in  debt,  or  case,  .under  ten  pounds;  but  it  is  most  usual  to 
take  a  warrant  from  such  defendant,  directed  to  some  attorney  to  appear 
for  him,  and,  on  the  bailiff's  obtaining  such  bond  or  warrant,  the 
lowest  sum,  that  is  paid  for  his  pains  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  is  five 
shillings,  and  sometimes  more;  besides' which,  the  bailiff  demands  two 
shillings  and  four  pence  of  the  defendant  al  the  time  he  arrests  him,  as 
the  sheriff's  fee,  and  always  takes  much  more  for  waiting  and  civility- 
money  :  so  that  tbe  least  that  is  spent  by  both  sides,  on  the  first  begin- 
liing  of  the  smallest  action,  is  twenty  shillings :  But,  if  the  writ  be  for 
more  than  ten  pounds,  the  bailiff  demands  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  always 
ten  shillings  at  least,  on  bringing  him  a  bail-bond,  and  often  extoits 
twenty  shillings.or  more  from  the  defendant,  whilst  in  bis  custody,  besides 
his  sheriff's  fee,  and  that  he  calls  *  civility- money,  and  is  extorted  from 
the  prisoner,  to  prevent  his  being  carried  directly  to  the  county  gaol, 
and  for  being  admitted  to  continue  in  the  bailiff's  house,  commonly 
called  the  spunging-housc,  till  he  can  send  to  his  friends  to  bail  him, 
.  and  there  the  bailiff's, followers  drink  plentifully  on  his  score;  and,  if 
.  any  scruple  be  made  of  paying  all  the  vnreasonable  demands  that  are 
made  for  the  reckoning,  then  the  best  bail,  that  can  be  found  out,  is 
rejected,  and  perhaps  the  person  is  hxirried  into  gaol,  where  he  is  loaded 
with  new  fees  for  commitment,  discharge,  &c.  before  he  can  obtain  bis 
liberty,  so  that  it  very  often  costs  a  person  arrested  for  a  small  debt  of 
thirty  or  forty  pounds,  who  lies  in  a  spunging«house  but  one  night,  three 
pounds  and  upwards;  .besides  which,  if  he  be  able,  he  must  at  last  pay 
the  plaintiff  his  charges  of  the  writ  and  the  arrest.  However,  to  make 
the  lowest  computation  possible,  it  costs  both  sides,  where  an  arrest  is 

•  Nate,  Th«  plaintiff,  or  hit  attorney,  w  verj  often  foMcd  Ut  kt  m  ^  haXUtt*  foUwnr » 
•therviM  tbe<lFr«cn|«iit'woaliitiUicrnotbenrrested,or«lMpriTat«^r    •         •  - 

of  cif  iUtjr<«iOBC7. 
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shillings.   By  this  expensive  way,  to  all  sides,  ^  pl^iipitiff  o^t^tASi^it^ ' 

special  bail,  or  a  common  appearance  at  the  return  of  thf  writ;  and, 

.wj^ieie  f  di^^^diu^i/i  J^^^M  jto  4e^r^  h(^^fff^  V0e^  £k%  tf^-bffffd  to 

1^^^,  ^li^gie^^elay  of  thepl^ptif'r  iUid  Jteep^JbvPjpu^^of  ^ 

Lijpt  f|db|t.     And^  m^  sqa^  fPUQ^^  <^Sb  ^  n<m  apptaiy  {»ul>Uc|d|^, 

▼6^  if  he  be  protected  by  the  shenff,  or  by  the  bailiff  of  live  li^ll^  or 

*fti«W^  ^*«?e*e  Hffe^y  #  IJ*Wt«ff  fWl  1^  «  y«|i^f  ,ti«[e,  or  ^ore, 

MojKhfiC^ g^ eyQiaioa^imon iq^pear^i^^^  ai^  lyri^out ^t,  /»»44ie 

law  now  stands,  bo  man  can  proceed  to  declare/  9iU,  if  wiiattis  now 

proposed,  has  the  desired  success,  most  causes  will  be  shorter  by  a  torm, 

and  pfTSO^Bfi,  fl^j^o  f^e  ^cepi^^ted  tp  frring  lur^Offis,  wiM  ipo©er  |eqowr 

their  just  rights;  and,  when  judgment  is  obtained^  a  defendant  will  ba 

ij^m  keMr  condii^Qfii  ^o  pair*  ^im  M^n  hfi  ktm  h»m  piUaged ihy  the 

WUIb,  Mild  ri^m  Mowei^:  and,  inAp^t,  upon  a  mQ4e^  9Piiif  utatiop, 

k  mi  fi99e  the  MibJQCi^  of  Efk^]^  Murty-thousimd  pounds  per  amum, 

mad  /DpwMfby  the  grvfiteat  j^  where^  is^  at  fraent,  dvHi^u^ed 

jMWWg^^e  bailifs  and  tbqir  follower?;  the  i:est  of  ii  oomei  in  vary 

0tMii  auqis  <to  tbD  ottrai^iyy  wl^o  n^d^  o.«t  oxjg^nfd  writs ;  to  ifce 

4Khilife«<iif  itbe.cQ«unpn-pltwi,  Wibp  JiiiJo.out  ajl  wri'tsx>f  capHas;  to  the 

^Wprwcs/of  :the  queen'n  bench,  who  make  Mt  all  blUkU  of  jAiddJiosex  and 

jbkitats;  to  ^  .the  custom  breyium,  belongiog  to  the  otrnwrn-^v^*  w^<> 

Jms  4pur-peDce  for  'fling  «vei^  original  .writ ;  Ao  the  under  Mierifty  wko 

joake  Qot  jthe  wiurciUQta,  4ind  indeed  to  aU  attomifgi  tW  loxt  to  Aid^e 

wCMiies  Jong  afid  chargeable  to  their  diants. 

And  Artber,  this  clause  wU  adyat)ce  pubUck  .aedit,  hylniBitqg  a 
IwkfeqrineDhQd  of  ^ng  corponOiiQna,  <lhan  any  yet  known,  and^eovidiog 
m  way  M)  put  ^peiBons,  in  -tnide  and  credit,  widbout  s^nd^ng  faailiA  after 
4h€» ;  find  will  Abo  prev^iit  wfii^  dandealiiie  o^iUawja^. 

And,  iftbe  people -of  England  will  .be  sooner  helped  to  Aiije  ij|^Ib, 
malso^fffiBt  fk  «auni  lAved  in  their  punes,  as  is  above-mentioned;  it  is 
]hap0dy  ^here  wiHrbe  no  regard  ;h^  to  any  par4icttlar  boiiyf  lOf  number 
of  men  (especially  of  this  sort)  who  inrich  themselves  by  doing  ihaC, 
w^ich  there  is  no  occi^ion  for. 

Note,  This  ts  agreeable  to  the  f  method,  now  used  in  tfae-faitolB^ 
of  an  ejectment,  which  turns  a.  man  out  of  possession,  and 
is  of  as  Deader  a  consideration,  as  any  thing  can  be;  and 
.ftfiy  plaintiff  jnay  Jiow  obtain  judgme^  ^  i\Viick  as  be  can, 
by  ^kis  clause,  by  being  at  the  charge  of  aoing  a  special 
mif  which  contains  the  ded^iation. 

II.  Astoaclause,  fbr^aingibailiaaill^Ases,  whecea  wiiCpf  error 

*  The  euniwr,  phiUser,  ud  costot  bre^nm  Jutve  bat  two  il^Uii^  ,a|id  two-Mpfoe  for  mnf 
•rigiaal  uid  cspiM,  bat  th«  bailiff  «eto  Ivaoty  or  thirtj  tbilUhg*,  And  itry  ofteft  a  great  deal 
nore,  by  midiiog  the  arrpit.  And,  if  a  writ  be  •aed  oat,'  and  a  copy  tbareof  annexed  to  eedi 
lNeiaral»QD  delivered,  end  the  yrrft  it«^f  annexed  to  tho  yiffidavU  of  sonrKO;  thfa,  att  tfm 
'fjbjectioos  of  tne  cnnitort.  philixeit,  or  cnatos  breviam,  frc.  will  be  folly  enswefed,  aafi  the 
JHtonfff  viU  eito  he«e.hU<i(M.for  tuoiaf  the  MBe  ont :  The  poat^e  vUl  bo.ltlitiilii  tnerAaMa 
br.i^iag  tlyo  docl^ratioD  flown  with  i^e  writ,  and  retimuag  theoi  both  be«k  with  tht  ei&4.ft«itj 
•1M  tuup^uty  wilt  be  adranced  abo  by  the  afHdaviU,  rule»  to  plead,   3te. 

•t  iy  mfC^t  b^jno9u^,  it  elfo  esn^le  io  the  fomipon  kv*  .Wifllf^  f^  ^jMimM 
«i<  tfM  hitfWOMi;  Iks  d^  bsiBS  Sivctk  by  «eu  of  pwfiHM»» 
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h  bnmg^t  to  rerene  a  judgment  before  Terdict,  as  it  is  now  used  da 
writi  of  error  after  verdict. 

.  This  clause  will  prevent- perBons  from  keeping  tbeir  creditors  at  bail, 
with  a  writ  of  error  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time,  they  get  in 
their  eflects,  and,  when  the  writ  of  error  is  m^h  spent,  they  run  a#ay 
with  them. 

And  the  very  same  reason  holds,  for  giving  bail^  on  bringing  writs  of 
error  to  reverse  a  judgment,  when  damages  are  found  on  a  writ  of 
inquiry,  as  after  trial. 

III.  As  to  the  relating  sheriflb  fees  on  elegtts  and  ex^ts,  &c. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  sheriff  takes  an  inquisition  on  an  elegit, 
and  delivers  a  moiety  to  the  plaintiff,  by  virtue  of  such  writ,  or  make»a 
xetum  that  he  has  delivered  possession,  pursuant  to  any  writ  of  liberate; 
he  usually  takes  twelve  pence  per  pound,  for  the  first  hundred  pblind, 
and  six-pence  per  pound  afterwards,  for  all  the  money  doe  by  the  statute 
or  judgment;  and  this  he  takes  under  colour  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
made  in  29  Elis.  cap.  v,  which  certainly  intended,  that  the  sheriff  should 
deliver  actual  possession ;  but  he  really  does  no  more  than  take  an  inqui- 
sition, or  return  his  writ ;  for  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  such  ficti« 
tious  delivery  by  the  sheriff,  roust  bring  his  ejectment,  and  recover  a 
verdict  at  law;  and  if,  on  the  trial,  any  prior  settlement,  or  other  in- 
cumbrance,  is  trumped  up  (as  too  often  happens)  the  plaintiff  is  non-' 
suited,  and  has  only  the  mortification  to  find  himself  so  much  more 
money  out  of  purse,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  for  sherifTs 
fees  in  particular,  without  knowing  how  to  remedy  himself;  or,  if  he 
recovers,  he  must  pay  the  sheriff  over  again,  for  his  delivering  him  the 
actual  possession,  on  a  writ  of  Habere  facias  poaemouem  !  and  there- 
fore, it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  reasonable,  that  a  sheriff 
should  take  such  large  fees,  only  for  taking  am  inquisition,  or  returning 
a  writ. 

IV.  As  to  a  remedy  for  all  persons,  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts  by 
judgments. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  an  elegit  be  returned  and  filed,  or  entered 
on  record>  though  the  plaintiff  never  recovers  six-pence  by  it;  yet  such 
returning  and  filing,  or  entering  on  record,  is  a  bar  upon  such  pl&iutiff, 
that  he  cannot  take  out  any  other  elegit,  or  execution  against  th^  body 
or  goods  of  the  defendant,  though  he  be  able  to  pajr  the  debt,  which  is, 
surely,  such  a  grievance,  as  is  fit  to  be  remedied. 

V.  As  to  a  clause  to  prevent  the  subjects  paying  double  for  the 
ingrossing  records  of  Nisipriui^ 

The  propter  officer  did  anciently  engross  all  records  of  If  tit /»rtt»,  but, 
as  business  increased,  he  did  not  increase  his  numbe?  of  clerks,  andr 
those  he  ha^  not  being  able  to  dispatch  all  the  business,  the  attomies, 
to  prevent  multiplicity  of  attendances^  and  giving  expedition  moneyt 
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dM^'UMly  for  m«ny  ye«n  last  past,  have  engrossed  all  their  records' 
thesnaelivs,  for  which  tbey  charge  four  pence  per  sheet,  to*their  clients, 
and  paj  the  proper  officer  all  his  Aes  also;  so  that,  at  present,  the  client 
pays  double^  and  therefore,  by  this  clause,  it  is  intended,  ^e  subject 
ahoald  be  -eased,  and  the  attorney,  who  does  bU  4he  business,  should 
bare  four*pence.per  sheet,  for  doing  something,  and  that-  the  officer 
ibonld  be  content  with  four-pence  per  sheet  morci  for  doing  nothing. 

VI.  As  to  a  clause,  touching  the  filing  of  affidavits,  and  to  .prevent 
the  unnecessary  expencethereof. 

At  law,  it  is  now  customary  to  read  affidavits,  before  iled,  if  sworn 
intown;  but  otherwise,  if  sworn  in  the  country,  though  there  appean 
no  material  difference;  for  he  that  forswears  himself,  either  before  A 
judge  in  town,  or  commissioner  in  the  countiy,  is  equally  guilty  of 
peijury :  and  if  they  are, filed,  as  soon  as  used,  that  will  hemSter  pre* 
vent  all  opportunities  of  altering,  as  much  as  the  method  now  used,! 
since  the  attorney,  in  both  cases,  must  have  the  custody  of  the  affidavit 
from  swearing  till  filing  it ;  and  since  at  law  there  is  no  fee  due,  on  filing 
an  affidavit,  after  read  in  court  (for  which  this  clause  allows  a  fee)  tha 
officer  will  gain  by  filing,  though  he  loses  by  copies:  and  it  seems  as 
unreasonable,  as  it  is  useless,  to  make  a  person  take  and  pay  for  a  co|^ 
of  an  affidavit,  which  he  had  once  in  his  hands,  and,  consequently,  a 
power  of  copying  it  himself,  aiid  yet,  as  the  course  and  practice  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity  now  stand,  the  party,  who  would  use  afiy 
affidavit,  must  leave  his  original  with  the  officer,  and  p>ay  him  large  feet 
for  a  copy ;  so  that  in  matters,  where  many  long  affidavits  are  required,  * 
it  often  costs  a  man  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  for  copies  of  his  own  affidavitSi 
on  one  single  motion,  whereby  the  charge  of  a  motion  very  often  exceeds* 
die  whole  expenceof  a  trial  at  law;  which  unneoessaiy  charge  thii- 
dause  will  effectually  prevent; 

VII.  As  to  a  dause,  for  taking  away  all  copies  of  interrogatozies,  and 
for  the  filing  reports  and  certificates,  without  b«ing  obliged  to  take  copies 
thereof^ 

It  seems  very  ridiculous,  that  any  one  should  be  oblig^  to  take  an4 
pay  for  copies  of  what  he  before  had,  or  has  no  occasion  for  at  all,  and 
yet  this  is  the  case  here ;  for  every  one  must  take  copies  of  interrogatories 
(whicl^  are  of  themselves  .of  no  use)  if  he  will  have  copies  of  the  deposit 
tkm  for  which  he  hasoccanon :  Nay,  every  persoii  is  now  obliged  to  take 
copies  of  the  intevrugatories  exhibited  by  himself  (and  often  twice  over, 
both  from  the  examiners  and  six^clerks  office)  although  he  had  the 
original  before  if  he  will  have  a  copy  of  depositions  taken  thereon* 
The  same  reasons  hold  a^sinst  being  obliged  to  take  and  pay  for  copies 
of  repoi:ts  and  certificates,  for  the*  Sing  whereof,  there  is  a  foe  of  four-^ 
pence  due;-  and  yet  the  offi9er  makes  every  person,*  who  files  a  report  o 
certificate  to  pay  for  a  copy,  which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  if  every 

•  TiM  ■ttdatiMftee  ia4lnsMi7,  ^hichk  wld  to  to  fornMrl^  told  fn  tv»bndxtd  ud  fiftf 
V^mdB,  is  BowMBpstod  to  briasia  •  tbooMuid  povndt  por  owiam. 
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pertofi^  wlio  fiM  tt  biH  or  amwte^  in  chaiic^#  sbcMrid  be,  dbfifsd  M 
take  and  |M^  for  a  copy  tbereof^  Ncrte^  Ifa6  feet  of  iUs  ofllcesrfc  very 
ejrtra^a^Biit. 

Till*  As  toft  eiaiae  for  tajdngftway  aUreeitab  in  decree*  aad ordeMi 
iD'Coftlrb  of  equity. 

The  deputy  registera  in  chancery  draw  lip  and  pan  all  orders,  and 
lake  three  fdiiUing^L  for  each  sidj;,  coMainirig  about  aii  hundred  dM 
seventy  words;  and,  if  the  order  be  by  consent,  six  shilliDp  per  side  t 
andy  in  ail  orders  on  hearing,  they  recite  the  bills  and  answers  and,  in 
oiker  orders,'  Uie  Ullegatioiis  bf  the  eouaeil  pro  aad  eofi.  And^  4s  In- 
strocSmis  for  Xhha  to  act  by»  they  require  onfe  of  the  conncifs  briefc^ 
which  neeessadly  contains  the  whole  stale  of  the  case,  by  Which  they 
fdmish  tfaiemtelvcs  with  matter  of  lengthening  the  orders  (of  which  their 
own  interest  prompts  them  to  make  use)  by  which  nieans  the  recitals 
aiM  allegatiohs  are  spun  ^out  to  a  tedious  length,  and  oftentimte  the 
whole  brief  inserted,  so  thdt  orders  on  hearing  many  tiracs  come  to  ten 
or  fifieen  pounds^  and  othet  orders  to  tweiity  or  thirty  shillings;  whenas 
charge  t>f  the  ordering  pilrt  of  the  former  seldom  exceeds .  thtr^ 
shMlhtgSy  Ahd^  of  the  latter,  sparoe  liver  <nore  than  three  ibtUingiSS 
And,  as  the  length  of  the  orders  idereases  the  charge,  so  it  does  the 
delaj}  which  gives  btrth  to  the  new  perquisite  of  eitpeditioh*inoneyi 
attd  a  suitor  must  ei^ier  attend  two  or  three  months  for  an  order  on  hear-^ 
ilig,  and  proportidoably  for  atiother  orders  or  be  in  the  due  of  a 
d^imd,  who  pays,  for  dispatching  a  business,  he  had  rather  should  6b 
Mft  undone ;  and  yei  dll  tese  recttab  and  allegation  ar^  perfectly  use* 
lesiand  insignificant  to  the  party;  for  neither  side  is  concluded  ther^by^ 
iffid  the  ^  bills  ami  ahswers  recited  are  on  record  in  (he  prbper  offce^ 
itid  each  party  has  a  copy  of  them  too;  and  yet  by  these  rreitals  he 
must  be  told  what  he  knew  before,  and  p&y  dear  Hyo  for  b^ing  thwi 
teased.  And  the  all^ations  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  useless  as  the 
ifc<jitall ;  and  yet  it  is  become  a  rule  noV,  with  the  deputy  IvgistM, 
Thtt^  one  side  shall  hot  alter  the  allegations  of  the  other,  thou|^  ftlsi^ 
but  must  alledge  the  contrary,  by  way  of  answer  thereto ;  which  still 
serves  to  lensthen  them;  whence  it  happens,  that  the  orders  often  ctirry 
iti  th^nt  cbhtradictoty,  and  sometimes  very  idle  airf  impertineni  Al)e- 
^iibns;  for  ^Hioh  the  ordet*  itself  hai  bbm  Aft^rwatds  diseharged.  Atfd 
the  tMti  k  M  seitsibte  of  th^se  matters^  diat  they  seldom  peMit  ahjT 
t&ing  th(ynf  dmtl  die  Ordering  pa^t  to  be  read^  mid  theiti  are  no  lUtoh 
#teitals  ot  allegftddifs  lit  drden  ea  appeals  hi  parliahiefati  ttbt  ht  mini 
a!  law. 

The  bbjectibhk  to  dils  clause^  therefore,  if  any^  will  aHse  fVM 
interest,  fiot  from  rehsofi;  aild,  It  is  tru^^  it  v^\\\  takJs  kw^  sM^ef  the 
perquisite  eiijcyed  by  the  1-egilteri  or  Mi  deputy. 

in  aus#<&  td  ^leh,  it  Is  lo  be  obseliredi  dm  the  depu^  wgMeH 

•  n»  die  MIU  kA^  nwwM\*  tto  ptajit  |myi  flB«&t  arnc«  a  dieet  for  cnpiM  froq;  UM  jiHlt^ 
oince;  three  shiliinBs  b  sine  for  the  recrteii  thereof  from  the  lleguteri«mee;  and  eoool  two 
ehilUocs  e  side  for  uie  like  reeiCalt  from  the  Six   Clerfce-oSlcB,  in  ciiae  the  decree  be  inroUedi 
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;  pretend  the  comtDon  plea  of  pvrckasing  their  pliKMt;  and  the 
re^sles  nimaelf  has  his  pkce  by  ^ft  from  the  cc9Wii»  aod'  fttceifei « 
yearly  sum  from  hift  deputies,  who  have  lately  8o  ezorbita«lly  abueed 
thU  method  of  recitals  and  aUegatioos*  that,  thoug)b  it  is  appwmil  dM 
business  haadecreased,  yet  their  profits  have  advanced :  and  this  abuse 
of  die  jjpractice  is  a  full  answer  lo  the  reason  that  may  be  diawn  §nm 
ik  ancient  use  of  the  recitals  in  orden,  since  they  were  fiHrmedy  wry 
sbart  and  concise,  and,  though  useless,  yet,  being  short,  did  but  littk 
hart;  but  their  exorbitancy  now  seems  to  requin  such  a  rsnuly,  as 
max  take  away  all  future  temptations  to  the  like  excess* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  thexecitalgof  bills  and  answers  shew  the  reiso^ 
of  the  decree: 

That  is  a  vain  pretence;  for  most  of  the  suggestiona  of  the  bill  aM 
fictitious,  and  the  answer  frequently  fiilsified  by  depos&tiom  (wUeh.are 
the  real  foundation  of  th^  decree,  but  ace  never  recited  therein)  so  that 
Ae  recitals  of  a  fictitious  bill,  and.untrue  answer,  nuber  give  the  decnso 
an  mpecl  of  injustice,  thsin  shew  the  true  reason  of  it,  and  oftentiiaea 
draw  the  parties  into  re-hearingi  and  appeals,  upon  amistakea  notion  of 
the  hardship  of  their  «ase,  so  seemii^y  just  ■•  the  pfoseat  itdlala  tm 
presentit. 

So  that  it  is  hoped  the  interest  of  the  deputy  xcgislega  (nest  of  whaaa 
have  already  well  filled  their  pockets,  by  emptying  those  of  the  Sttitoei) 
will  not  prevail  ag^dnst  the  publick-  gpoo ;  and  the  deputy  i^sftsn  mil 
still  have  profit  enough  to  encourage  th^r  diligence,  and  to  pay  the 
renter  what  they  formerly  did;  and  none,  therefore,  it  is  hpped,  will 
eppase  this  daase. 

And,  though  the  excess  of  the  other  courts  of  equity  are  not  so  greal^ 
yet  the  reason  of  the  clause  will  hold  the  same  in  all. 

IX.  As  to  the  clause  fi>r  making  subpcena's  to  answer  retunmble  mip 
medbf e  of  courae. 

The  subpeena  to  appear  to  the  bill,  .which  is  the  first  process,  is  at 
pRsent  made  tetumable  in  term,  unless  affidavit  be  made,  tiiat  the 
defendant  resides  within  ten  miles  of  London}  whereupon  the  cour^ 
Upon  petition,  grants  a  subpoena  returnable  immediate  of  course,  and, 
OD  a  second  petition,  all  other  process  returnable  immediate;  which 
subpoena  being  only  for  an  appearance  (for  entering  whereof  the  defendant 
has  four  days  allowed  after  service  of  the  subpeena)  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
apply  u>  t!he  court  to  make  the  subpoena,  or  any  other  process,  returnable 
ImmeAite,  those  two  orders  of  court  (ag^nst  which  the  defendant  has 
new  no  Kberty  to  make  a  defence,  nor  is  it  needful)  putting  the  subject 
10  twentyseven  or  twenty-eight  shillings  unnecessary  charges.  ( 

3L  As  ta  a  dause  touching  sttbpsena's  to  rejoin,  and  tiiat  service 
(heieaf  on  Ae  clerk  ia  court  be  good  service  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  what  the  court  always  orders  of  course ;  but  the  obtaining  it  costs 
abeaobsecits  fitom  ortwensy  shilb^  which  may  as  well  be  saved. 

XL  As  to  a  dause  to  make  a  sequestration,  the  second  piocesk 
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The  present  pracdce  is,  that,  after  the  defendant  is  served  with,  a 
subpoena,  and  will  not  appear  or  answes.  First,  an  attachment  issues 
against  him;  and,  on  return  of  that  (which  is  often  a  quarter  of  a  year 
before  it  can  be  obtained)  a  second  attachmtot,  called  a  proclamation, 
issues  much  the  same  with  the  first :  on  both  which  the  sheriff  will  return 
Nan  est  imoeiUWf  without  giving  the  defendant  any  notice  of  such  writs; 
and,  on  return  of  the  proclamation,  a  commission  of  rebellion  issues 
directed  to  commisioners  to  take  the  defendant ;  and,  upon  their  return 
of  JVoft  est  invenhu^  the  serjeant  at  arms  is  sent  in  quest  of  him,  who 
puts  the  plaintiff  to  a  great  charge,  whether  he  ^nds  the  defendant  or 
not,  for  his  usual  daily  fee  is  thirteen  shillings  and  four-ponce  (besides 
six-pence  per  mile,  or  n^ore,  for  travelling  charges  while  abroad]  and  he 
is  also  paid,  whether  he  takes  the  defendant  or  not,  three  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  eight-pence  for  returning  his  warrant,  and  insists  on  three 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight-pence  for  every  defendant  named  in 
such  warrant  (which  warrant,  and  the  order  of  court,  cost  above  forty 
shillings  besides,  if  but  one  defendant;  but,  if  against  more,  then  fifteen 
•killings  is  demanded  for  every  other  defendant's  name  therein)  and  then 
a  sequestration  issues,  and  cannot  be  obtained  sooner;  so  that  the  charge, 
forgetting  only  an  appearance,  is  often  near  as  great  as  a  decree;  and 
then,  for  an  answer,  the  same  circle  is  to  be  run  again,  and  so,  totie$ 
^icofiey,  for  every  better  answer;  and  the  same  all  over  again,  to  oblige 
die  performance  of  any  order;  whereby  one  party  is  totally  ruined  before 
he  gets  half'Way  to  the  hearing,  or  can  have  even  a  sequestration. 

I.    Objection.    That  to  make  a  sequestration^  the  second  process,  is 
too  quick  a  proceeding. 

Answer.  It  is  what  both  houses  of  parliament  have  subjected  them- 
selves ^o :  and  wh^  shoi|ld  those,  who  are  engaged  in  no  national  affairs, 
have  more  time  or  favour  allowed  than  they  ?  And  the  way  of  pro- 
ceeding against  members  is,  upon  due  notice  and  reasonable  time  given, 
to  shew  cause  before  the  sequestration  issues,  so  as  the  defendant  may 
avoid  it,  if  he  pleases.  And  it  not  only  avoids  the  circuity  and  delays 
abovemeutioned,  but  the  roischie&  of  a  process  being  clandestinely  re* 
turned  by  the  sheriffs  and  commissioners ;  and  the  excessive  charge  of 
being  taken  by  a  serjeant  at  arms  (which  ruins  any  person  of  mean  con- 
dition) his  fees,  if  he  takes  the  defendant,  being  frequently  fifty,  sixty, 
or  an  hundred  pounds :  and,  sometimes,  the  defendant  never  hears  of 
any  process  of  contempt  till  the  serjeant  takes  him,  all  the  process  being 
returned  privately;  and  the  court  has  still  power,  on  the  defendant's  " 
application,  to  indulge  him  with  what  time  shall  appear  necessary,  in 
case  his  delays  are  not  wilful. 

IL  Ob>ectioi|.  That  the  defendants  are,  for  the  most  part,  arrested 
upon  the  attachment  or  proclamation,  which  are  but  a  small  chaise  to 
cither  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  respect  of  a  sequestration. 

Aiuwer.  If  a  defendant  happens  to  be  taken  without  a  serjeant  at  arms; 
if  in  London,  he  enters  his  appearance  with  the  register,  and  then  often 
runs  away;  or,  if  in  the  country,  the  sheriff  takes  a  forty  pounds  bail- 
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bond  fcr  his  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ  (when,  perhaps,  the 
matter  in  quodoB  is  many  thousand  pounds  value)  and  the  pUuntiiT  must 
sue  this  bond  at  law;  and,  when  the  forty  pounds  penalty  is  recovered, 
the  plaintiff  must  take  out  another  attachment  for  his  answer,  and  so 
again,  Mies  qudtiei;  whereas  the  interest  of  the  matter  in  question  will 
p%y  diat  penalty,  and  costs  of  trial,  ten  times  over;  and  yet  the  sheriff 
is  ohUgBd  to  accept  of  forty  pounds  bail,  and  b,  thereupon,  discharged 
from  bringing  in  his  prisoner;  and  the  court  will  not  grant  a  messenger 
to  bring  the  defendant  into  the  court,  unless  the  attachment  be;nade  in 
London  or  Middlesex,  or  where  the  amerciaments  of  sherifib  are  granted 
to  a  subject,  as  few  are;  all  which  inconveniences  wilhbe  remedied  by 
a  sequestration,  if  the  defendant  hath  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  to 
sequester;  and,  if  he  has  not,  the  prosecutor  may  take  the  usual  process 
sgainst  his  body,  notwithstanding  this  clause. 

XIL  As  to  a  clause  for  taking  the  bill  in  equity,  jnro  confes$o^  for 
not  appearing  and  answering  in  six  months  after  t^e  sequestratioa 


The  present  practice  is,  that,  although  the  defendant  i;  duly  served 
with  a  subpoena  to  appear,  yet,  if  he  does  not  enter  his  appearance,  the 
court  cannot  decree  the  bill  to  be  taken  j?ro  con/eMO,  Whereby  it  is  in  the 
defendant's  power  to  elude  justice,  and  baffle  the  plaintiff  at  pleasure, 
and  is  often  of  dangerous  consequence;  as  where  there  are  co-partners^ 
co-executors,  or  trustees,  and  great  sums  received  or  wasted  by  them, 
one  of  them  is  kept  out  of  the  way  and  will  not  appear,  therefore  the 
plaintiff  cannot  go  to  hearing,  nor  have  any  decree  against  the  rest;  so 
the  whole  demand  is  often  spent,  or  lost  by  insolvency,  or  by  death, 
and  representatives  know  nothing  of  the  management,  or  pretend  the 
person,  who  would  not  appear,  if  dead,  had  all  the  estate,  in  demand, 
in  his  hands.  This  clause  ako  establishes  a  better  method  against  cor* 
porations  than  any  yet  known. 

XIII.  Astotbedeliveryof  acopy  of  the  bill  to  prisoners,     * 

It  is  upon  the  same  reason  as  delivery  of  declarations  at  law,  whereon^ 
at  the  expiration  of  a  rule,  the  plaintiff  signs  judgment,  and  is  so 
established  by  act  of  parliament  lately  made:  but  the  present  practice 
in  equity  is,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  brought  up  to  town  by  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  into  court;  and,  if  he  will  not  answer,  he  is  brought  up 
thrice  Wfore  the  court  by  so  many  several  writs  of  Hdfeas  Corpus,  vis. 
The  fint  Habeas  Carpus,  an  Mas,  et  plurts  Habeas  Carpus^  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  expence  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  if  he  wilt  not  answer  on  the 
third  writ,  the  court  decrees  the  bill  pra  canfesso.  But,  if  he  puU  in 
ciihef  answer,  pica,  or  demurrer,  on  the  third  writ,  although  never  so 
insufficient  or  trifling,  the  plaintiff  is  then  to  begin  again  deiMVo,  as  if 
no  such  delay  or  expence  had  been,  and  so  run  the  gaunllope  through 
the  whole  coune  of  delays  in  arguing  the  plea  or  demurrer,  and  in 
n^asiei^s  reports  and  irguings  and  r&«rguings  of  exceptions  to  insuf? 
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fioient  aBSwen  and  xeporls'  n  nSotwdif  Moie  h»  can  J9ixi  iMue  ibt 
Learinf»   , 

XIV.  That  ev^ry  person  td  be  sworn  an  attorney,  or  admitted  a 
aoUicitoTy  skould  serve  five  years;  and  none  but  such  be  allowed  to 
practise. 

It  is  certainly  most  reasonable  and  neccssaiy  that  they  should  be  weH 
in^ructed  and  qualified  who  are  to  be  attomies  and  soUidtots,  whose 
oftice  and  business  requires  so  much  skill  and  judgment^  that^  upon 
their  good  or  bad  conduct,  the  whole  fortunes  of  men  very^  often  depend ; 
and  this  will  also  prevent  the  fraudsi  as  well  as  the  great  mischiefs,  which 
ara  occasioned  by  thote  who  practise  in  other  persona  names,  and  bave 
bad  no  other  instruction  than  what  the  experience  of  their  own  misfcr- 
tunes  has  fumbhed  them  with,  who,  being  become  bankrupts  in  trade, 
do  then  freauently  set  up  for  ^ilful  practitioners  in  the  law,  and  the 
notorious  mischieis,  that  are  daily  occasioned  by  them  in  practice^  art 
become  so  intolerable^  that  they  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  th« 
greatest  grievances  of  the  nation, 

XV,  That  DO  attomies  or  sollicitors  should  have  mpre  than  two  clerks 
at  one  tine* 

This  ^ill  prevent  the  too  great  increase  of  the  number  of  attomies 
and  soUlciton,  which,  without  doubt,  very  often  occasions  great  delays 
laid  expences;  for,  when  the  professors  grow  very  numerous,  businesa 
must  necessarily  b^  divided  into  a  great  many  han£, so  that  a  great  maay 
persons  will  have  but  a  small  share  of  business,  and  very  often  not  sO 
much  aft  will  maintain  them;  and  they,  having  nothing  else  to  depend 
on  for  Bub6isttnce,  must  neoessarilv  be  exposed  to  the  temptittion  of 
doing  little  and  poor  actions^  and  the  creating  and  prsmoting  of  buss* 
ness,  in  order  to  get  their  livelihood  by  it,  or,  at  least,  they  will  be 
tempted,  under  such  circumstances,  to  keep  business  in  their  hands  as 
long  as  they  can;  the  cCBseqacace  whereof  is  not  only  a  delay,  b«t  a 
great  charge  to  Uie  subject,  which,  it  is  hoped,  this  clause  will,  in 
soBMttsasuM^  rednSB* 

Hmss  lines,  being  designed  to  shew  the  reason  of  some  of  the  delays 
and  expences  in  suits  in  law  and  equity,  have  therefore  been  confined 
to  ftha  particulars  bsfore-mentioBed :  and,  though  it  is  too  true,  that 
tlwre  are  many  other  dilatory,  useless,  and  expensive  proooedij^  which 
W«  almost  repealed  Magna  Chartc^  as  to  the  clause  tberoN,  which 
sa|ys»  NulU  vrndywuM,  nulli  negtJmnui  out  diffettmu  JudUiam  vel 
fkUum :  Yet  it  is  hoped  the  example  of  a  bill  now  proposed,  it  mhde  a 
law^  would  infloenoe  the  courts  themselves  to  regulate  sevend  mors  of 
the  abuses^  Or  gjve  foundatioui  to  a  further  regulation  by  the  kg^lature: 
l{u(^  tiU  the  parUameat  has  begun,  till  some  good  laa^  is  made  to  tsdrsss 
tile  present  extravaguit  aharfes  in  suits,  little  or  nothing  is  to  he  ex- 
pected from  the  inferinr  oourts,  which  have  hitherto  done  notbiagi  or 
ymy  little,  for  a  reformation,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  in 
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^  oA  thk  sdbjeety  and  Ae  imfty  itettlDeetcf  ftatttleflv  nriifif 
by  Aoee  ^peftces  and  dek^l.^  The  iteson  cf  sU  is  thiiy  thilt  tfao 
officen,  who  get  by  these  proceedings,  biiy  their  pbcesi  and,  nor  iomhtf 
but  that  tbe  bill  now  depending  will  be  opposed  by  them»  and,  if  by  this 
buying,  tbe  unnecessary  charges,  in  the  methods  of  proceedings,  are 
become  so  much  the  property  of  the  officers,  as  not  to  be  abrogated  or 
sdteiedy  without  their  consent,  tbin,  fndeed,  all  attempts  of  this 
natiue  are  vain;  but  the  courts  having  in  some  instances  altered  the 
maimer  of  proceeding,  and  several  acts  of  parliament  having  done  the 
like,  and  many  of  these  purchases  being  contrary  to  an  express  act  of 
parliament;  it  is  Muihbly  bofied,  ihal  ii  will'  be  w^  remarked,  who 
they  are  that  oppose  this  bill,  and  that  no  opposition,  arising  from  prin- 
dplca  of  profit,  and  not  of  reason,  tff  private,  not  publick  good,  will 
prevail,  so  as  to  continue  the  nation  under  these  delays,  and  unnecessary 
expehces  dl  siiifs,  which  tiett  fendet  right  find  ^(^tty  pfe^aricuft,afkd 
make  wise  men  compound,  rather  t&ilil  feontcnd  for  them. 

Berides,  these  officers  ought,  in  common  civility,  quietly  to  part 
with  the  profits  dAMhg  By  tlw^  dilatlny  and  uleless  pitM3eedings,  since 
they  have  gained  mafiy  fees  and  perquisites  created  by  several  acts  of 
parliament,  and  rules  of  tfeeir  reif^ctivH  cottfh.  Thus  the  chancery 
gained  by  the  laws,  concerning  bankrupts,  and  the  courts  of  law,  by 
the  IM»a*  CkfTpiHi  kni  besp^  Aetsf  by  Wf4ts  of  ^ftot  hito  the  ejt^ 
chequeiK^hamber ;  by  common  recoveries,  by  entering  and  dog-getting 
judgments,  and  by  the  new  method  of  proceedings  on  ejectments,  and 
in  many  other  instances. 

The  late  ael|  for  the  smieHdfneiil  of  the  lawy  eilprtsly  iaSef  Away  the 
Dedmui  Ml  (torn  courts  of  ^qaitjr,  ai  being  ulc^ess,  thougk  (belonging 
Id  such  who  had  {^a^ebased  theif  places;  afid  that  act  also,  in  con* 
sequence,  took  away  above  one  half  of  th^  ftta  of  the  derki  of  the 
papers  of  the  Queen's  Bench)  ill  iequifing  all  oath  td  the  trbHh  of  all 
dilatory  pleasi  and  yet  neither  the  derks  of  the  Ekcheqaer,  hi  the  loss 
of  their  ^edmus  biU,  nor  the  clerks  of  the  paperft,  fat'  die  lott  of  their 
fees,  had  any  rtcbmpenfcc,  tad  the  recoitipence  txi  the  clerks  Iti  Chan- 
cery was  out  of  ancient  Heei  of  the  six^lerks,  \vho  insisted  on  a  right  by 
purchase ;  W  thai  the  leasMi  of  tbis^  at  well  a»  many  other  acts  of  par- 
liament,  mMhi  ft>r  (irCveiitiaB  texatiautf  and  dilatiiry  proeetdif^,  will 
hold  the  same  Hi'  the  okuses  above* 

The  iNMtyt  aad  unaecetary  eitpiMces»  in  i\i\t&§  having  lleeA  univer- 
sally agreed  to  be  so  exorbitHift,  Bk  to  want  rarlresii  and,  as  the  case 
new  stands,  the  praciiseR  bang  aerasM  for  the  offleers  fktrlts,  this 
occasioned  the  ofiering  of  ikiem  i«asAl»  for  the  btll  tlUw  det>ending, 
'wtenhy  it  will  appear,  wo  other  interest  has  been  tonault^d^  than  that 
of  tbe  publtck }  fbr^  ak  the  pbiliaen  and  ouivifots  los^  their  Writs,  so 
the  attorney  loite  niaeh  uKne  AaAi  both,  via*  bis  (to  of  tbiee  shillings 
and  four  pence^  M  tuing  eat  eaeh  Urit.  iVft  act  llliewhft  suljects  all 
sollicitors  ill  Chahceiy^  to  beadmitled  aft  stl«h>  wbieh  nerlaw  ^i^  custom 
now  in  being  obliges  them  t^  and  tibmpels  all  pf  MtM  who  pilictise  as 
rftonues,  to  be  entefed  tod  swoint  ffhkh  will  briftg  iA  se^^fftl  thousands 
lb  be  sworn,  tfrt  UioA  attdmcy  ar  icAlicitav.lMliI  te  pay  AmIt  fbunds  to 
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the  stamp  duty:  that  will  abundantly  recompense. the  pnblick^  for  any 
small  loss  that  may  happen  to  that  part  of  ^e  revenue^  by.  the  making 
of  such  a  lawy  as  is  now  desired. 


A  TRIP  TO  DUNKIRK; 
A  hue-andjcry  after  the  pretended  prince  op 

WALES. 
BetNf  a  Pamegyrkk  on  ike  DESCENT. 

laid  to  bo  KritUn  bj  Dr.  SwUt 
Priatsd*  aadsDldl9tbeBo0luidlenori4ODdo«L«BdWcitmiartcr.    MOOCTIll* 


WHY,  hark  ye  me.  Sirs,— 'if  this  ramour  holds  tnie^ 
W'are  like  here,  Egad,  to  have  somewhat  to  do  t 
The  French,  as  they  say  (he'll  bdieve  it  that  sees  it) 
Are  coming,  gadsookers,  to  pay  us  a  visit; 
With  such  a  vastfleet— (L— d  have  mercy  upon's. 
And  keep  us  from  popery,  swords,  and  great  guns) 
That,  as  Fm  alive,  —  tho*  1  n'er  was  afraid  yet. 
It  almost  had  frightened  me— first  when  I  heard  it. 
Nay,  more  than  all  this,  it  is  certainly  said 
« There's  a  little  Welch  monarch  to  come  at  their  head ; . 
And  he  (shame  the  Devil,  and  let  us  speak  the  truth) 
You  know,   in  your  hearts,  is  a  very  smart  youth. 
And  doubtless  will  prove,   when  he's  pleas'd  to  bestir  him. 
As  valiant  as  e'er  was  his  father  before  him. 
Who,  bent  on  some  great  expedition  in  view,  ^ 

Now  glitters  in  arms  with  an  equipage  too,  > 

Which,  positively,  you  may  swear  is  all  new.  J  ' 

For,  as  1  have  heard  (if  some  people  speak  right) 
He  nc^er  roarch'd  before, — unless  'twere  to  sh — te;.   . 
But  now  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  brave  fellows, 
(That  is,  as  accounts  thence  are  pleas'd  fpr  to  tell  us) 
He's  going  on  some  strange  advantage  or  other,  "% 

(Perhaps  'tis  to  seek  out  his  father  or  mother)    .  z 

In  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  some  land  or  another;  .''' 
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I  can't  tell  yon  wliere,  but  to  some  place  no  dqnbt, 

Which  youll  hear  time  enough,  if  he  e'er  does  set  out^ 

With  an  army  of  French,  popish  bridles  and  knives. 

To  cut  all  OUT  throats,  and  to  ride  all  our  wives. 

Then  stand  to  your  arms,  all  good  people,  I'd  wish  ye, 

Tott  loyal  train'd  bands,  and  the  valiant  militia, 

Brush  up  your  buff  doublets,  and  Scotch  basket-hilt, 

(By  which,  to  your  honour,  no  blood  was  e'er  spilt 

llie  nation  will  now  your  assistance  want  sore, 

Which,  as  I  remember,  they  ne'er  had  before. 

Nor  will  — 

I  hope  in  kind  hea/n,  e*er  want  any  more, 

Altho',  for  your  seal,  it  is  not  to  be  questionM, 

You've  always  been  ready,  when  aught  has  occasion^: 

At  eVry  rejoicing  you've  made  a  fine  show,  ^ 

(And  that  is  one  part  of  a  soldier  we  know)  \. 

Been  drunk,  and  done  all  that  became  you  to  do.  j 

And  as  for  your  valour  we  cannot  deny  it, 

Tis  known  you  can  Aight — tho'  you'd  rather  be  quiet 

Nor  has  the  French  threats,  orxheir  menaces  8car*d  us, 

Because  we  knew  well  we'd  such  a  hero  to  guard  usJ 

Then,  since  the're  so  hot  on't,  'gad  e'en  let  'em  come, 

ru  warrant  they'll  be  maul'd — tho'  I  don't  say  by  whom. 

We've  rods  here  in  piss  that  will  firk  off  their  tails, 

For  all  their  brave  alls— and  their  monarch  of  Wales. 

Adsfaeart  the  young  hero  had  best  take  a  care. 

That  he  ben't  in, conclusion  drawn  into  a  snare: 

For,  as  it  is  said,  hisojd  godsire  intends 

Or  at  least  wou'd  be  glad,  as  the  matter  now  stands) 

To  gc*tsbutof  him  handsomely  off  of  his  handd;        * 

And  therefore  e'en  tells  him  in  words  very  plain, 

That  he  hopes  (which  is  true)  ne'er  to  see  him  again. 

So,  e'en  sink  or  swim,  fleet,  forces,  and  all, 

H^l  venture  this  cast,  tho'  it  cost  him  a  fidl. 

To  Ireland  some  think  this  Welch  hero  is  bound, 
Tho'  pox  that's  a  jest,  one  may  venture  five  pound: 
For  there's  an  old  debt  still  on  Lewis's  score. 
He  was  bit  in  assisting  his  fisther  before. 
And  therefore  he'll  hardly  come  there  any  more. 

No,  Scotland's  the  place,  they  say,  he^s  design'd  tO| 

Where  'tis  thought 

H'as  a  great  many  friends— which,  perhaps,  he'll  scarce  find  so; 

But  let  him  take  care  what  may  follow  her^ter. 

If  he  trusts  to  the  Scots,  he  may  chance  catch  a  Tartar : 

And,  if  he  shou'd  fall  in  our  clutches  you  know, 

He'd  be  damnably  mump'd,  I  can  tell  him  but  so ; 

Were  1  in  his  case,  I'd  not  trust  my  own  brother: 

They  sold  us  one  K — ,  shou'd  they  sell  us  another ; 

For  our  Jacks  here  at  home — as  brave  fellows  as  may  be. 

They  prick  up  their  ears  at  the  news  on't  already ;  ^     ^ 


} 
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And,  out  of  their  f  eal^  ihoy  €Kpeot  Um  aA  IcMt 

To  be  here,  Freadi  and  ajt,  i»k«ii<liie  waudTt  nnocl  mt  East : 

But  fioine  are  niore  cautioiiSt  aod  question  k  aMick, 

And  doubt  ikk*  'iMseiorf^  deBigo'd.^go  thie  Dutoh ; 

For  dIm  noise  of  hifl  landing  4iey  Mvear  '199^  tnte  fill, 

Theyli  trust  t</t  no  Mote-^-dU  Uiay  aee  tlm  at  WMl»>HaiU 

iUit  diis  18  but  taik  «U,  «nd  «o  l«t  at  real, 
Some  are  atHl  of  opinion 'twill  ail  pvavea  jeit: 
•    This  hero  at  Dunkirk  will  make  hb  canipai^ 
And  so  g^op  back  -te^  Qannfliiis  again. 


TH£  lilGHTY  MI&AC^E; 


Tae  wQmm  pf  wonder?  at  wsnpwll^ill. 

Being  the  ijivH^tkm^cif  J.qt«i  JUcy,  .^q.  Aa4  the;cc!^  o/^tjiie  iti^pired  pro- 
phets, to  all  spectat^i;^  fo  con^e  on  Tu^day  Jie^t,  tbc  ^^th  day  of 
this  instant  M^y^  .v^re,  to  ^hdr.e|ccl^diing^^Di.^^^L  ,tbey  maj 
(without  any  prejudice  t9  thqir  eyo-si^t)  .babold  pr.  JSmms  arise 
out  of  bis  first  g^c,  and  dress  himself  ^n  bi^  usual  jiabit  ^  al)  their 
view,  and  wit^  .a  Apud  voice  re^lfite  j^i^tteis  of  jpc^oxaeat,  pjceaching  a 
miraculous  serp^ipn^  ^i^^Ag  a  strange  .accp^nt  0/  past  ^  future 
events ;  the  like  never  seen  orbe^d  in  Ei^nd  before,  excefsding  anj 
wonder  or  show  thai  ^ever  wja^  fie^  ^n  Wuidmi^:t^U  9,1  apy  holiday- 
time.    Licensed  aqcor^lii^  .tp  Qvijier. 

London,  Printed  for  J.  Jlolnvion  in  Fleet-street^  1708.    Jolio,  ^qt|dniBg  one 


THE  town  Waiving  <beqB  boated  wit|i  apprahansioos  rOf  wars  in  tlie 
north,  and  the  nSfairB  of  state,  havings  alnoat-smffBacd  ouriate  Doc- 
tor *Emflu  to  be>buried  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  in  bis  ^ptMw  near  Wind- 
mill-hill ;  .and  so,  >by  consequence,  he  may  xise  alone,  or,  4m  we  term 
it  vulgariy,  in  liv^^-mugger,  without  any  to  -witness  ike  wonder : 
But  let  me  acquaint  yqu,  4hat,  as  such  miiacliis  are  «ot  common,  it 
is  fit  they  should  be  proclaimed  aloud  by  femc^strampet;  neither  have 
all  men  the  gift  of  raising  the  dead,  nor  hath  it  been  known  for  manj 
ages.  Esquire  Lacy  'has  pt:^Usbed  a  relation  of  the  dealing  ot  Ood  with 
bis  unworthy -servant,  since-the  time  of  his  believing  and  -profeasing  him- 
self inspiiedi  which  'befe^  hin,  the  first  ^  luly,  ^7W :    His  4ig^tationa 


ine  MBHnr  mixacle,  &«.  « 

^  upmlMi  iiithiiat  At  woiUng  of  kb  •nwfnetion,  «pM  nW 
li0  M«r  is  •tbift,  9ad  moaedkig  kam  a  8U|Mraaliifal  <a«iie»  inpriroto 
9mi  dMMl«PMi  Uvmk;  wkerdby  fab  tm,  leg^  ani  heai  liave  beta 
slMkcn,  hk  iWi  4«acM,  tht  ntpmiitpi4>f  .4ub  bntth  has,  4br  anadry 
dsya,  beat  vaiiaiB  taats  ^  a  ^u«i,  and  liis  voioe  Jiat  btea  so  ttia^ 
clear,  and  liannonioiiSy  that  his  nattmi  one4»uid  aever  f^raid^ :  Ha 
has  been  carried  on  his  koees  several  times  round  a  room,  swifter  than 
he  could  have  gone  on  his  feet.  Sir  Richurd  Buckley  has  been  cured 
of  an  hospital  of  diseases,  by  a  promise  thereof  made  through  his  mouth, 
under  the  operation  of  the  sp;i:it;  ,§^  by  the  same  means  a  man  pur- 
blind has  b^  cured,  and  a  woman  of  a  .fever,  Mr.  P^ton  of  a  car- 
buncle, and  another  of  a  deep  consumption.  Therefore  Esquire  Lacy, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inspired  prophets,  gives  notice,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  unbelieving,  that,  according  to  their  former  prophecy  (who  can* 
not  err)  that,  tnthe  twenly^tb  cf  M^^  they  rtp^r  to  jiunhill  Fields, 
and  there  in  that  burying-place,  commonly  called  TindaFs  Ground, 
about  Jibe  tvalfth  bonrcf  Ihe  day,  behold  th«  wooded  jdoctor  Curly 
rise;  and  in  two  minutes  time  the  earth  over  his  cofi&n  will  crack,  and 
sprnd  from  the  coffin,  and  he  will  instantly  bounce  out,  aiid  slip  off 
his  shroud  (which  nMist  ibe^wa^hed,  wdi  wi(h  the  boards  of  his  coffin, 
be  kept  as  relicks,  and  doubtless  perform  cures  by  their  wonderful  ope- 
ration) and  these,  in  a  tsicc^  jhe  dresses  hifutelf  in  i^  other  apparel 
(which  doubtleA  hath  been  kept  for  that  intent  ever  since  he  was  inter* 
red),  and  Atm  thert^^will  rekrte  lyiftmiishing  mattew,  loltcfiiaaBtmcnt 
of  ^1  that  see  or  hear  him. 

likewise,  for  the  more  convenientaccommodationof  all  spectators,  there 
will  be  very  commodious  scaffolds  erected  throughout  the  ground^  and 
also  without  the  walls  in  the  adfaoent  ficAds,  calM  BudhW  Fields,  <^^ 
ceeding  higfi,  during  this  gieaC  fMrformanet.  The  4ike  may  never  be 
seen  in  England  hereafter :  And,  <hat  you  may  aeqnibt  your  dhildieii^ 
and  grandchildren,  if  ycNi  have  v^y,  that  you  have  seen  this  rai^y 
niracle,  you  are  advised  not  to  wi^iiect  this  opportunity,  sinoe  it  -is 
plainiy  evident,  that,  of  M  the  alhow^  'Or  wonders  ihat  ace  usuaDv  seen 
on  hoilday-time,  this  must  bear  the  bell;  and  there  it  is  ordtved  to  he 
publitfaed  in  all  news,  Aat  4ie  ^owa^  jsmy  eoaae  in ;  !the  like  never 
pcrfenaed  before.  It  -is  also  'believed  that  gingerbread,  -Manges,  and  ail 
such  goods  exposed  to  pjibliek  sale  in  wheeUMUvows,  will  doubtless  get 
trade  there,  at  this  vast  concourse;  therefore,  for  Ihe  benefit  of  poor 
people,  I  ^ivB  them  limely  notioe,  since  it  is  a  badwind  that 'blows  none 
no  profit.  But,  besides  this  adnlnible  wonder  of  this  strange  and  parti* 
cular  toanneref  his  resuneotion,  he  is  to  preach  «  seraion,  -and,  lest  it 
shoiAd  not  be  printed,  you  aie  tnvHed  to  be  ear-witntsses  -tiiereof,  as 
w41  as  eyewitnesses  to -see  his  lips  go,  in  the  ^pffooeunciation  thereof; 
all  whidi^ll  be'maltcr'Ofgreatmoment,<llingyott«ll  with  exceeding 
amazement  and  great  astonishment^  hisvoice  will  be  loud  and  audible, 
that  ifll  may  hear  %iai,  and  his  doot^ne  full  of  knowledge ;  undoubted-  - 
ly  yoB'will  return  homo  taught  wrth  profound  understuidlng.  Which 
miracle,  if  you  chance  to  eee  or  hear,  you  ^will  not-foiget,  and  so  by 
consequence,  for  the  future,  be  ^endowed  ^rith  sound  judgment,  and 
-esccAtnt  wisdom,  most  eloquent lOftpfesMonsy  .and  what  not; 
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Then  neglect  not  this  great  and  most  beneficial  ^opportunity^  but  for  that* 
tiroe  set  all  your  affairs  aside :  And  take  this  advice  from  Mr.  Lacy, 
and  the  inspired  prophets,  together  with  Mrs.  Mary  of  Tununill-«treet» 
a  she  prophetess,  and  the  young  wonuui  who  sells  penny*pyes,  who,  in' 
hopes  of  obtaining,  all  your  company,  remains  yours ;  not  questioning 
but  to  give  you  all  content  with  this  rare  show. 


ESQUIRE  LACY'S  REASONS 

WHY  DOCTOR  EMMS  WAS  NOT  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD, 

ON  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY  OF  MAY, 

According  to  the  French  Prophets  Prediction. 

LoDdoDy  printed  for  J.  L.  in  Barbican,  17O8.    Folio,  eootaiidiig  one  page. 


W£  are  not  unsensible  of  the  harsh  censures  and  uncharitable  re- 
flexions that  are  cast  upon  us  and  our  brethren,  the  prophets,  in 
not  raising  from  the  dead  our  late  spiritual  brother  Dr.  Emms,  on  the 
precise  time  we  foretold ;  therefore,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  all 
further  clamour  and  unnatural  violence  that  may  be  occasioned  thereby, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  give  our  reasons  for  thb  omission,  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

Firsts  and  principally,  we  were  threatened  with  a  popular  rage  and 
violence,  which  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  allows  all  mankind  to 
avoid,  having  been  practised  by  good  and  holy  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  even  our  Saviour  himself,  John  x.  39>  &c.  who  further  con* 
firms  this  ^truth,  Matt.  x.  33,  by  advising  his  disciples,  when  they  were 
persecuted  in  one  city,  to  flee  into  another.  And,  if  it  was  lawful  for 
the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their  wicked  and  un- 
believing adversaries,  we  hope  no  nian  can  reasonably  blame  us  from 
lleferring  the  accomplishment  of  the  said  intended  miracle.  Jonah  pro- 
phesied the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  forty  days,  but  it  was  deferred 
near  forty  years,  on  their  repentance. 

Secondhf^  The  secret  decrees  of  the  prophetical  spirit  are  treasured  up 
in  the  fountain  of  wisdom^  and  consequently  past  man's  finding  out, 
especially  by  a  rebellious  and  gainsaying  people. 

Thrdiy^  Raising  the  dead,  restoring  the  blind  and  lame  to  their  sight 
and  limbs,^  are  great  miracleSi  and  only  performed  by  faith,  prayer,  and 
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fotting;  but,  where  a  rude,  enraged  and  revengeful  multitude  is  gathered 
togethrr  in  defiance  of  heaven  itself,  all  acts  of  devotion  ar^  obstructed, 
and  even  suspended  till  a  roore  seasonable  time. 

Fimrikijff  Though  prophetick  periods  do  not  always  take  place,  ac* 
cording  to  t&e  punctual  warnings  of  the  agitated  spirit  in  the  child  of 
adoption,  yet,  like  a  great  conqueror,  ^ho  sometimes  meets  with  diflfi- 
cuities  and  miscarriages  in  his  march,  in  due  time  break  through  all 
obstruction,  for  the  more  glorious  accomplishment  of  the  promises. 

Fifthly^  and  Uuify^  Had  we  been  peaceably  suffered  to  appear  on  the 
day  and  hour  we  predicted,  it  would  then  have  been  decided  who  were 
the  cheats  and  impostors  (names  we  have  been  notoriously  loaded  witl^ 
but  when  open  rage,  mob,  fury,  and  even  death  itself  not  only  threaten- 
ed, but  looked  us  in  the  fiice ;  such  a  time,  we  are  sure,  was  incon* 
sbtent  for  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  that  rebtted  to  a  publick  satis- 
faction ;  for,  had  the  miracle  really  been  wrought  in  such  a  confused 
medley  of  ungovernable  rabble,  mstei^d  of  being  acknowledged  as  such, 
we  had  run  the  haxard  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  perhaps  occasioned 
a  fatal  and  general  disorder  among  the  people;  for  whose  sake,  more 
than  for  fear  of  our  own  lives,  we  prudently  delayed  attempting  the  said 
wei^ty  undertaking  till  a  more  favourable  oppqrtunity;  though  we 
could  Ireely  have  sacrificed  our*  lives  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  truth,  if 
such  a  dispensation  had  been  either  necessary  or  convenient;  but  (con- 
sidering the  madness  of  the  age,  the  malice  of  the  mob,  and  the  rage  of 
many  male-contents  against  the  present  government,  who,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  would  have  took  the  advantage  of  such  a  confusion,  iu  order  to 
have  promoted  their  long-wished  for  treasons  and  wicked  designs)  we 
prefened  the  publick  peace  and  safety  of  the  government  before  our 
own  interest  and  reputation,  which,  however  so  much  shaken  in  this 
particular,  shall  never  discourage  us  from  being  loyal  and  obedient  to 
our  superiors,  notwithsUnding  our  being  rendered  obnoxious  to  them  by 
spiteful  and  malicious  agents,  who  are  always  fishing  in  troubled  waters, 
to  bring  about  their  own  notorious  and  pernicious  purposes,  though, 
to  the  scandal  of  themselves,  and  ruin  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
whom  they  bate  for  no  other  reason  than  being  honester  than  them- 
aelvcs* 

To  conclude:  I^t  men  of  carnal  principles  have  what  sentiments 
they  please  of  us,  we  are  resolved  to  act  as  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
within  us  shall  dictate  and  guide  us,  and  as  the  supeniatural  agitations 
ef  Divine  inspiration  shall  enlighten  our  understanding. 


TOL.  Xt. 


<  w  ) 


AN  ACCOUNT 

ornBtATs 

SCOTCH    INVASION; 

Ai  it;  wai  opened  by  my  Lord  Havenham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Friday^  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Februraiy,  1708-9.  With  some  observa*- 
tions  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  true  copies  of 
authentick  papers.  In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  South-Britain  tQ 
his  friend  in  North-Britain* 

Isaiah  six*  v.  13. 

Tht  Princes  ofZoan  art  became  foobf  the  Princes  ofNoph  are  deemed ^ 
they  have  also  reduced  Egfftp  even  they  that  were  the  stay  of  the  tribes 
thereof. 

Mated  1b  the  yetr  1709.    QiurtOy  containing  Ibrty-rfs  PH^s- 


I  WAS  not,  Sir,  till  now,  able  to  give  you  the  account  you  detired. 
Whether  the  intended  invasion  would  have  any  further  notice  takefa  of 
it,  than  what  I  sent  you  an  account  of,  with  the  address  of  the  House 
df  Xords,  for  the  papers  to  bo  laid  before  them  ?  But  can  now  tell  yon, 
with  good  assurance,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  those  lords, 
who  first  moved  that  matter,  let  it  sleep  so  long,  was  out  of  the  just  ap- 
prehension they  had,  that  should  they  awaken  that  enquiry  sooner,  it 
•might  prove  a  disturbance  to  the  necessary  preparations  of  the  next 
campaign,  by  hindering  subscriptions,  or  weakening  the  credit  of  th» 
hank.  And  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Lord, 
who  opened  this  matter,  would  not  take  notice  of  a  very  remarkable 

Krticuiar,  which  he  had  good  vouchers  in  his  hand  to  prove;  but  to 
:  the  world  see,  though  those  lords  had  been'  so  long  silent,  they  had 
not  fbigot  that  matter,  they  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
after  the  subscriptions  were  finished,  and  the  bank  books  made  up,  tO 
put  the  house  in  mind  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  this  invasion  looked 
into.  They  thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  so,  in  duty  to  her  majesty, 
that  she  might  sec  in  how  much  greater  danger  she  then  was,  than  they 
had  reason  to  believe  she  thought  herself;  and  in  duty  to  the  nation  too, 
that  the  publick  might  be  convinced  how  little  care  the  ministry  took  of 
them  in  such  a  dangerous  conjuncture  of  afiain ;  and  lastly,  m  justice 
to  themselves^  to  demonstrate  it  beyond  exception,  that  they  were  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  too,  to  have  this  matter  searched  to  the  bottom, 
and  those  co'ncerned  in  it,  have  the  just  reward  of  their  crimes;  and 
accordingly  my  Lord  Havfrsham  did  again  put  the  house  in  mind  of 


,   AH -ACQomr^  dc€..  et 

whBl  Memad  toJiave  beeo-so  long  ibrgot»  and  spoke,  bs  I  aia  told,  ta 
this  effect: 

Iftfy  Iiori2r, 
THE  tempo-^  of  tbie  house,  with  relation  to  your  enquiry  into  the 
late  intended  invasion,  since  your  address  to  her  Majesty  to  have  the 
pappis  laid  before  yon,  and  since  they  have  been  upon  your  table,  is 
so  my  visible,  I  need  not  take  notice  of  it,  but  ought  rather  to  ask 
£>i^vene8a  for  myself,  that  I  should  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  that 
matter  once  more  to  your  lordships ;  nor  should  I  do  it,  were  it  not  from 
ao  absolute  necessity  and  justice,  whieh  1  think  is  due  to  myself,  and 
those  lordb  who  did  me  the  honour  to  second  the  motion  I  made  for  ad- 
diessing  ber  Mi^esty  for  those  papers;  for  to  me  it  seems  too  much  like 
fear  or  guitt,  to  sit  down  tamely,  under  any  reflexion  a  man  has  in  his 
power  to*wip^  off,  and  there  are  some  which  we  perhaps  may  hereafter 
be  reproached  with ;   one  is,  that  these  lords,  who  made  you  this  mo- 
tion, never  so  much  as  looked  into  the  papers  they  called  for,  or  have 
thought  on,,  or  mentioned  that  matter  since.  Perhaps  they  will  say  too, 
That  they  never  intended  it  should  come  to  any  thing,  that  it  was  only 
a  coter  to  hide  some  design  they  had  under  it;  nay,  I  do  not  know  but 
they  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  hand  they  were  trying  how  an  act 
uf  grace  would  relish.    Should  such  a  thing  be  offered,  I  know  myself  so 
innocent,  as  in  our  present  circumstances,  I  should  not  give  tny  consent  • 
to  it,  for  I  shall  always  think,  that  when  horses  are  skittish,  vicious,  and 
bead-strong,,  let  whoso  will  be  upon  their  back,  it  is  fit  they  should 
never  be  without  a  good  strong  curb  in  their  mouths.     And  as  to  these 
papoBS,  my  lords,  I  have  looked  into  them,  and  those  who  have  done 
so  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  but  think  of  them ;  but  that  your  lordships 
aoay  not  have  my  word  only  for  this,  I  will,  with  your  lordship's  leave,, 
take  notice  of  some  particulars  that  are  in  them ;  and  that  you  may  be 
c^ain  'of  the  truth  of  what  I  observe,  I  beg  your  clerk  may  read  for 
TOQcbers  the  "papers  themselves,  as  they  shall  be  called  for. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied  me,  that  upon  the  twenty-third  of 
February,  Mr*  Boyle  received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  intended 
anaament  at  Dunkirk  was  designed  for  Scotland ;  there  had  been  seve* 
rai  advices  before  of  great  preparations  making,  and  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fire-arms  it  was  judged  to  be  for  some  land  design.  *  The  States 
were  apprehensive,  and  acquainted  her  Majesty  by  their  minister  with 
it;  aud  Scotland  had  been  in  several  intelligences  named,  but  I  do  not 
find  there  was  a  certain  account  till  that  of  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Queen,  in  her  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  to  the 
council  of  Scotland,  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  them  with  it,  and 
that  she  does  expect  they  should  do  their  utmost  for  the  protection  of 
her  subjects,  and  preservation  of  the  publick  peace;  that  nothing  on 
her  part  should  l)e  wanting;  that  she  has  given  orders  that  some  of  her 
troops  in  Flanders  should  be  ready  to~imbark,  in  case  the  imbarkation 
at  Dunkirk  should  go  on:  And  that  her  troops  in  England  and  Ireland' 
ara so  disposed  as  to  fyrc  what  assistance  may  be  necessary;  in  the 
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mean  tim«  aothoriies  and  impowen  them,  the  privy-council,  to  pve 
such  ordera  as  were  proper  to  put  her  furceS|  forts,  and  garrisons  theiv, 
in  the  best  order. 

"f  his  then  heing  allowed,  the  first  question  is,  What  number  of  forces, 
effective  regular  troops  I  mean,  were  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  is, 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1 708?  I  cannot  but 
observe  to  your  Lordships  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  care  taken 
to  conceal  this  from  ps,  although  this  very  account  was  particularly 
asked  for  by  your  address;  yet  in  all  that  great  bundle,  there  is  not  one 
paper  from  whence  we  can  learn  the  number:  I  was  therefore  forced 
to  gel  the  best  light  and  intelligence  I  could  elsewhere,'  and  have  very 
good  authority  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  do  affirm  to  your  L/)rd« 
ships,  that  the  regular,  forces  in  Scotland,  upon  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  1708,  were  not  above  1500  men.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  hope 
some  Lord  here  will  set  me  right,  and  take  upon  him  to  say  what  the 
real  number  ^as  at  that  time. 

And  since  there  were  but  1500  men,  it  is  certain  that  was  not  a  num- 
ber or  strength  that  could  be  thought  by  any  man  sufllicient  to  secure 
and  protect  the  kingdom  against  the  invasion  that  threatened  it;  and  the 
ferment  that  was  then  in  the  nation  was  such,  that  I  do  not  find  they 
durst  so  much  as  trust  their  militia  with  their  own  defence.  We  are 
therefore  in  the  next  place  to  consider,  what  additional  strength  or  aug- 
mentation this  handful  of  men  had,  or  what  assistance,  either  from  the 
forces  from  Ostend,  or  those  from  Ireland,  or  English  troops  froni 
hence. 

ASito  augmentations  or  additions,  I  find  there  was  little  or  nothing 
done,  as  to  that  part.  The  parliament  indeed  had,  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  1707,  raised  the  establishment  of  the  forces  in  Scotland 
Ifrom  2834  to  5932 ;  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  tlie  Earl  of  Leven, 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  seventh  of  March,  that  little  notice  had  as  yet 
been  taken  of  what  the  parliament  had  done ;  for  in  that  letter  to  Uie 
Earl  of  Mar,  he  intreats  him  again  to  mind  the  establishment,  and  let 
him  know  if  he  shall  give  encouragement  to  any  who  should  be  willing 
to  take  arms  to  join  them ;  and  says  further,  he  hopes  at  least,  that  so 
much  of  the  levy  money,  as  is  due  since  the  Twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, will  be  given  now ;  for  that  would  buy  some  horses,  and  levy 
some  men :  So  that  by  this  letter  it  appears  there  was  no  money  given 
to  levy  men,  or  increase  the  forces  in  Scotland,  though  there  were  5^00 
tnen  wanting  at  that  time,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  the  parliament 
had  voted  the  establishment  in  December,  and  though  our  danger  at 
that  time,  from  the  want  of  them,  was  so  very  great  and  evident,  which 
seems  very  astonishing.  Nor  docs  it  appear  that  any  directions,  or 
money  for  this  or  any  other  service,  till  the  invasion  was  over,  was 
ordered  here  till  the  twelfth  of  March  ;  and  then  indeed,  on  the  thir- 
teenth, the  Earl  of  Mar  writes  from  hence,  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  that 
my  Lord  Treasurer  had  ordered  the  people  of  the  customs  and  excise  to 
answer  the  Earl  of  Leven  with  money  for  provisions,  and  other  necesrary 
chaises;  and  further  says.  That  my  Lord  Marlborough  told  him  that 
very  morning,  which  was  the  thirteenth,  that  the  Scotch  establishment 
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would  be  ended  that  day ;  he  knows  not  how  they  have  n^e  Ft,  or  it 
they  have  altered  any  thing  that  we  had  concerted  with  St  John,  or  if 
any  thing  be  omitted ;  but  he  hoped  |hoy  had  not. 

It  is  very  true,  her  Majesty,  in  her  second  letter,  of  the  Eighth  of 
March,  to  the  council  of  Scotland,  recommends  to  them  to  give  pre* 
sent  directions  to  put  her  forts,  garisons,  and  magazines  there,  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence  ;  and  says,  That  what  shall  be  expended  towardi 
these  ends,  by  their  warrants,  shall  be  repai<l,  for  which  she  has  al- 
ready given  orders.  What  those  orders  were,  or  to  whom  given,  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  papers;  but  it  is  very  evident,  that  there 
was  no  order  for  one  farthing  of  money,  to  answer  either  the  orders  of 
the  council,  or  ihe  Earl  of  Leven's  necessary  charges,  out  of  any  branch 
of  the  revenue,  or  otherwise;  for  in  a  letter  of  the  E^rl  of  Leven  to  th^ 
Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  thirteenth  of  March,  he  has  these  words,  which 
will  likewise  shew  the  condition  of  the  nation,  at  that  time : 

*  My  Lordt  s>ys  be,  I  leave  it  to  your  Lordship,  to  consider  my 
circumstances ;  here  I  am,  not  one  farthing  of  money  to  provide  provi- 
sioD,  or  for  contingencies,  or  intelligence,  none  of  the  commissions  yet 
ieni  down,  few  troops,  and  those  almost  naked.  It  vexes  me  sadly  to 
think,  I  must  retire  towards  Berwick,  if  the  French  land  on  this  side* 
the  Firth  ;  and,  that  you  may  not  have  his  Lordship's  single  word  for  if, 
the  Lord  Advocate  confirms  very  much  the  truth  of  this,  in  his  letter  of 
the  eleventh  of  March,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar;  for  after  he  had  said,  that 
he  was  ordered  to  lay  before  her  Majesty  the  inclosed  information,  for 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  particular  account  of  what  it  wanto,  to 
put  it  in  a  case  of  defence ;  and  also  the  Castles  of  Sterling,  Dumbarton, 
and  Blackness,  to  shew  their  present  condition,  and  what  great  disorder 
and  want  they  are  in,  and  that  he  had  formerly  sent  a  memorial  of  Mr* 
Sleaer's,  for  a  train  of  artillery ;  all  which  he  hopes  will  be  considered  / 
He  adds,  *  I  believe,'  says  he,  *'  there  was  never  a  country  more  destitute 
and  defenceless,  than  we  are,  nor  have  we  so  much  as  a  treasury,  or 
any  money  for  incident  chargro;  so  that  I  must  again,  by  the  council's 
order,  lay  these  things  before  your  Lordship,  and  that  at  least  soma 
order  may  be  given,  whereby  necessary  expenccs  may  be  defrayed  ;  atul 
the  Earl  of  Mar's  letter  of  the  thirteenth,  from  hence,  is  the  first  ac- 
count, we  have  of  any  money,  that  was  ordered  for  Scotland.  By  all 
which,  it  plainly  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  orders,  the  Queen 
mentions  in  her  letter  of  the  eighth  of  March,  the  council  had  not  a 
shilling  for  necessary  expences,  on  the  eleventh,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
one  penny  ordered,  till  the  thirteenth ;  and  as  to  the  establishment, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressing  instances,  that  was  not  settled  till  after 
the  invasion,  as  appears  by  the  Earl  of  Mar*s  letters,  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  of  March, 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  true  state,  as  appears  from  the  papers  them- 
selves given  in,  relating  to  the  force  of  that,  1  bad  almost  said,  deserted, 
bat  I  floay  say  defenceless  nation ;  few  men,  and  those  almost  naked ; 
throe  thousand  six  hundred  men  wanting  of  the  establishment  votrd  by 
pariiament,  for  the  year  1707-8,  near  three  months  before;  no  levy- 
money,  no  establishment  settled,  no  cQmmissiont  Nnt  down,  not  a  shi^* 

y  t 
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^  ling  orciered  by  the  ministty,  out  of  any  branch  of  tbe  revomey  or  other^ 
wise,  to  the  Privy-council  or  Earl  of  Leven,  for  necesaiy  «xpencesy  or 
to  bring  provisions,  or  for  contingenctet,  or  intelligence,  and  all  thia  im 
a  time  or  the  utmost  danger. 

In  the  next  place,  1  shall  shew  your  Lordships,  when  Scotland  was 
hi  this  defenceless  condition^  what  assistance  they  had  fran  Ostend, 
England,  and  Ireland.  As  to  the  transports,  th|it  were  to  come  from 
Ostend,  though  all  the  dispatch  was  made,  that  could  be  made,  they 
did  not  arrive  at  Tinmouth-Bar,  tilt  ten  days  after  the  enemy  were  seen 
u|)on  the  Scotch  coast ;  so  that  the  dispute,  if  there  had  been  any, 
ivouid  have  been  over,  and  the  enemy,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
have  been  masters  both  of  Edinburgh,  the  caatle,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
before  they  could  come  up  to  their  assistance.  And  the  very  orders  to 
Baker  is  so  extraordinary,  a  man  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it,  for,  after 
that  he  is  required  and  directed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Tinmouth* 
Bar,  with  her  Majesty's  ships  under  his  command,  and  the  transport 
ships  with  troops,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Ostend,  &c*  there 
is  a  further  order  in  these  words,  *  But  in  regard  there  are  several  dis* 
hiounted  troopers  on  board  the  transports,  you  are  to  send  a  vessel  with 
tiiem  to  Harwich,  if  you  can  conveniently,  their  horses  bein»  now  in 
Essex  /  so  that  instead  of  taking  the  horses  to  Tinmoutb,  the  dismount^ 
ed  troopers  are  first  to  be  sent  to  Harwich,  to  their  horsn,  and  4roni 
thence  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  which|  one  would  think,  were  a  ver^ 
round-about  way. 

And  as  16  our  troops  from  hence,  which  were  to  assist  them,-  tha 
several  regiments  of  horse-dragoons  and  foot  bad  not  their  ordera  to  boM 
themselves  in  a  readiness  to  march  till  the  eleventh  of  March^  Tht 
next  day,  orders  were  given  for  them  to  augment,  and  on  the  fouty 
teenth,  they  were  ordered  to  march  northwards  which  was  cer* 
tainly  too  long  a  delay,  considering  what  a  march  it  is  from  hance 
to  Edinburgh;-  yet  this  was  all  the  readiness  they  v^ra  h),  to  aesiat 
Ihcm. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  most  amazing,  and  I  must  ag^n  de« 
■ire,  if  I  am  wrong  in  fact,  that  some  lord  here,  who  1  am  sure  can, 
will  set  me  right 

The  Queen,  as  I  shewed  to  your  Lordships,  in  her  letter  cf  tha 
eighth  of  March,  which  your  clerk  just  now  read,  told  the  eoundl  of 
Scotland,  Our  troops  from  Ireland,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last, 
are  ready  to  imbarque  in  transport  ships,  provided  in  those  places,  with 
all  necessaries  for  that  service ;  and  yet  it  does  appear  plainly,  That 
there  were  no  transports  provided  at  that  time  here,  nor  were  any  trao9* 

tort  ships  ordered  in  Inland ;  nay,  the  very  orders  to  provide  transports 
efe  not  given  by  my  Lord  Sunderiand,  till  the  twelfth  of  March  here, 
nor  by  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  for  the  troops  to  be  in  a  readt* 
ness  to  be  transported,  till  the  thirteenth;  and  then  my  Lord  Sander- 
land  sends  an  order  to  the  commissioners  of  transports,  telling  them; 
That  it  is  her  majest/s  pleasure,  that  they  forthwith  t^kc  up  ahip* 
ping,  for  the  transportation  of  six  hundred  horse,  that  am  to  imbarqoa 
at  the  White^house  between  Carrickfer|;us  and  Qel^t,  and  it  klefi^ 
•ays  he;  to  your  disefction,  to  hire  these  ships,  either  at  \Wiitfi(acircii, 
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liveifool^  ei  Cfatstei^  at  ^Feucan  do  tt,  with  mobtwipaAdcnftnd  eon* 
vcnieocy;  and*  upon  the  thirteenth,  his  lordihip  tends  another  lettex^ 
acquainting  them, .  (hat  they'aie  to  ptovide  a  board  those  ships  haj  and 
oausafficieat  to  serve  six^iiiMirttd  hone  for  a  fortnight,  and  as  many 
waler-casks^  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  cany 'water,  particulars  that  wete^ 
itaeen^  fosgot  in  4h»  first  orders;  Und  in  an  extract  of  the  Earl  o# 
Peynbroke'fl  letter  to  the  Lords  Justioes  of  Ireland,  of  the  thirteenth,  h« 
lelis  them.. '  I  do  not  in  the  Wast  donbt,  but  thai  your  lordships  wiU 
issue  pvpper.  ordei^  for  one  nginent  of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoons,  to  be 
provided  with  noce^rics  leady  to  imhajrque,  whenever  there  shall  bo 
Qccmon  for  them;  and  it  is  her  Jtf^eit^s  opiniqUf  that  the  itgiment^ 
under  the  commantl  of  Lieotenant-General  Langston,  Mi^oiwdenerak 
EfcfyPf  mod  Lord  Tunbridflev  should  be  on  tbb  service;  and  i  am  of 
opinion,  that  k  will  be  for  the  service  of  the  Queen,  to  bave  thtfse  tktm 
laments  move  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  take  their  quarters  in  andr 
about  Belfast  and  Ganickfergus,  that  they  may  be  in  a  readiness  to 
ia^barque:  I  desire  your  kvdships  to  give  directions  to  the- proper 
ofl&om,  to  provide  aad  get  ready  hay,  oats,  and  water,  for  at  least  a^ 
fortnight*  .    ' 

And  here,  if  we  consider,  that  these  letteis  were  dated  tbe  tweMUt 
and  thirteenth  of  Marpfa  from  hence,  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  oon^ 
aissioncrs  of  transports  hero,  and  to'  the  lords  jnstiocs  in  Ireland ;  that 
afler  these  transports  wees  to  be  agreed  for,  and  hay,  oats,  and  water  to 
be  prof^ided,  and  the  three  leg^ments  to  be  ordeved  to  march,  what  timo 
aU  this  would  take  up :  It  seems  very  evident,  that  her  Majesty  was  tiotf 
truly  acquainted  with  the  danger  she  was  in;  that  she  thought  thesa> 
thii^  were  in  a  readiness,  which  were  not ;  and  that  the  orders  she  had 
give»  bad  not  been  observed,  as  she  concluded  they  were;  and  in  the 
last  plaoe,  that  these  three  regiments  must'  arrive  in  Scotland,  very 
lateL 

Bat  there  is  one  thing  more  so  very  new,  and  without  precedent,,  that 
it  cannot  but  be  veiy  astonishing,  which  is,  that  in  the  £arl  of  Levieii'f 
iaatmotiooa,  of  the  fourtK  of  March,  in  that  part  where  he  is  orderedto 
Inland,  for  assvtance,  there  b  a  blank  left,  as  to  the  person  to  wboaa 
he  is  to  write,  the  words  are  these*  *  You  are,  upon  the  first  appearanea 
of  any  squadieon  of  French  ahipe  upon  the  coast,  to  sendto  Ireland  to 

to  a4vertise  lum  thereof*  wboh  aa  ojien  to  send  troops  to  your  assisSance ;' 
and  yet,  as  was  just  now  proved  both  from  Lord  Sunderland's  letter  to 
the  commissioners  of  transports,  and  from  my  lord  lieutenant's  to  the 
lords  justices,  there  was  not  so  much  as  orders  given,  for  any  transports 
here,  till  the  twelfth,  nor  any  ever  in  Ireland,  nor  were  the  thr^ 
xtg^nents  directed  to  moioe*  in  order  to  imtMirqning,  tilt  the  thirteenth. 
I  confeis,  when  1  read  this,  i  thought  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  trans- 
criber, till  I  saw  these  words  in  the  Earl  of  Leven^s  own  letter,  of  the 
7th  of  March,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar:  *  I  desire  you,  says  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
to  send  down  the  iiame  of  the  person  I  am  to  write  to  in  Ireland,  if  there 
be  occasion;  and  must  still  intreat  your  lordship,  that  orders  be  sent 
for  soma  hoiaesanddragoon^to  imbarque/  And  again,  in  his  letter  of 
fhe  Idth,  where  be  bat  tkeee  words  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  repeats  the 
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same  tluAgi/T.niy.eudeaTOUr  to.  get  orden  sent  straight  totfrelancly  for 
the  officers  there  to  irabarque,  for  you  know  I  have  no  penon's  name  to 
whom  I  should  write.*  Tliis  convinces  me,  beyond  what  any  man  can 
say,  that  his  lordship  did  <not  know  to  whom  to  write  $  for  sure  his  lord* 
ship  would  not  repeatedly  affirm  what  was  not  fact;  and  whoever  con* 
siders,  .that  there  were  no  orders  lodged  any  where  for  any  person  from 
Ireland,  upon  advice  from  the  Earl  of  Leven,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  to  follow  his  diiection,  and  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  nor  any 
orders  at  all  for  transports  there;  nor  any  direction  here  for  transports 
till  the  12th,  must,  I  think,  be  convinced,  that  this  blank  in  the  in- 
structiooa  did  not  happen  by  chance,  but  was  a  premeditated  and  de- 
signed omission. 

I  would  not  forget  any  care  that  was  taken,  and  therefore  must  take 
notice,  that  on  the  27th  of  February,  there  were  a  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Leven  was  not  writ  to  about  it  till  the  2d  of  March,  which  was  four  days 
delay ;  and  the  order  itself  was  so  very  preposterous,  I  had  almost  said 
ridiculous,  much  like  that  of  Baker's,  that  it  bad  full  as  well  been 
omitted,  for,  instead  of  ordering  the  store  keeper  of  Berwick  imme* 
diatdy  to  carry  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder  to  Edinburgh,  rhey  sent  an 
order  to  one  Mr.  James  Robb,  deputy  store«keeper  of  Edinburgh,  to 
gst  cai^ts,  and  go  with  them  to  Berwick,  and  take  three-hundred  barrels 
of  powder,  and  brihg  it  to  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Grieve,  store-keeper 
of  Berwick  to  the  board  of  ordn^ce,  writes  a  letter,  dated  March  10,- 
1707-8,  hither,  that  Robb  was  come  to  Berwick,  and  the  carts  would' 
be  there  that  night.  And  I  appeal  to  a  lord,  who  cannot  but  know 
whether  the  powder  came  to  Edinburgh  before  the  danger  was  past,  and 
the  French  off  our  coast.  And  whoever  will  reflect,  that  the  Earl  of 
Leven's  letter,  dated  here  the  2d  of  March,  was  to  go  to  Edinburgh ; 
that  then  at  Edinburgh  carriages  are  to  be  taken  up  for  the  powder; 
then  they  are  to  go  to  Berwick,  and  from  Berwick  they  aire  to  return 
again  to  Edinburgh,  will  tind  it  could  hardly  be  there  sooner. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of  to  your  lordships,  is  the  state  of 
the  garisons.  The  parliament  had  given*,  the  20th  of  December,  the 
sum  of  130981.  17s.  2d.  for  thegarisons  of  North  Britain,  for  the  year 
1708.  But  I  cannot  but  think  your  lordships  will  be  greatly  surprised, 
when  you  find  in  what  a  wretched  condition  they  were.  I  will  give 
your  lordshipa  but  an  instance  or  two,  the  rest  are  much  in  the  same 
Slate. 

Stcrimg  CatUe. 

THIS  is  a  very  considerable  post,  a  placeof  great  importance;  and  yet: 
what  an  account  is  there  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  that  placed 

One  barrel  of  powder. 

550  Fire-locks,  of  which»  about  a  hundred  for  service;  and  some  of . 
that  hundred  want  ram-rods,  and  some  nails;  all  the  rest  unaervico* 
able. 

780  Musquets,  which  may.  be  for  service,  when  furnished  with  lamt 
'ro^s;  some  nails,  and  somQ  shattered  in  the  stocks. 
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580  MfMqttdi*  withbrokn  stocks  and  lecksy  and  many  wanting  locks; 
and  all  uoaervioeable. 
150  Bundles  of  match,  all  daesnified  with  lying  in  rain. 
300  Bnyonstsy    most  of  thon  broken  and  spoiled,  altogether  nn* 
ferriceabMi 
300  CsrtridgC"bo8ccs,  all  biobett  and  nnaemo^aUe. 
200  Pikcs»  damnified  by  long  ijring. . 
40  Cannon-ball,  i8  pounders. 
70  Cannon-ball,  12 
1200  Balls,  9poonden. 
5400  Four  praMids. 
20  Small  bora  b-ihelbwithont  mortars. 
1200  Hand-gpeoado  shells. 
50  Stands,  back  and  bttast. 

OnHumce  Siore  ta  Blackneu  CatOe. 

TWO  Barrebofcom«powder,  one  hundred  each^ 
100  Yards  of  match. 

4  Hand«apikes. 
59  Musqiaet  barrels,  refMtirable. 

7  Scimitar  blades,  useless. 
100  Pounds  of  musquet  bullets. 

3  Ladles,  <me  serviceable,  the  other  useless. 

2  Cannon,  3  pounden. 

1  Train  carriage,  unservices|ble. 

2  Minions. 

3  Falcons  on  ship  carriages,  nmerviccal^le* 
77  Balls  lor  minion. 

25  Balls  lor  three  pounden. 
149  Hand  Gienado  shells. 

DmAmiw  Cattie,  as  jmt  mtmmal. 

THERE  are  several  breaches  in  the  wall ;  there  are  twelve  brass  gnns^ 
Done  of  them  mounted,  all  want  carriages;  there  is  no  powder  in  the 
praoo,  and  few  flinU;  all  the  lodgings  in  a  ruinous  condition;  no  coals 
io  the  garisoo,  nor  any  other  provision ;  The  fire-locks,  being  longsinco 
tkcy  wffe  gotten,  ane  ill  fixed. 

SdMurgif  March  9,  1707-8. 

The  abovementioned  is  the  true  condition  of  the  castle  of  Dumbai^ 
tea,  at  present. 

I  need  not,  my  lords,  I  think,  make  any  observations  upon  the 
osstles,  after  your  lordships  have  seen  the  wretched  state  of  -them ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  last  pkce,*  shall  only  take  notice  to  your  lordships,  that 
sAer  the  invasion  was  over,  there  were  estimates  made,  what  it  would 
cost  to  put  the  fiartiJkatiQDB  of  Scotland  in  good  repaifr    The  total,  as 
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^ppcati  bgr  your  ndwduk,  amottote  to  %51S£L  of  wUck  dwra  eoulil  be 
but  30001.  laid  out  tbis  year;  and  yet  there  lias  beeii  but  poor  I500h 
expended  upon  that  aernee  tbk  yesr^  as  appcais  by  your  paptr** 

.  I;  wtlLnot  trouble  you  forthec :  I  think  this  matter  is  now  iftty  plain 
before  your  lordships:  I  could  wish  I  had  not  said  one  word  of.  truth  in 
what  I  haTe  saidtoyos;  buttbe-voncfaeis  shew  it  to  be  so;  nnd^  if  all 
this  be  true,  it  is  a  very  strange,  a.Tery  sol^pHsing,  and  a  very  aatomsbing 
truth.      '        - 

I  shall  not  move  any  thing  to  your  locdsUps  further,  in  this  mattrr;  I 
.  believe  there  has  been  enough  now  said,  to  justify  ihese .lords  for  moving 
this  enquiry,  and  shall  add  but  this  word.  That  if  tlKmbe  no  ^^Kater 
care  taken  fur  the  future,  than  them  was  at  this  titoetof  such  eminent 
danger,  it  will  be  the  gresitest  miracle  in  the  world,  iS,  wttboat  a  tmftra- 
cle,  the  pretender  be  not  placed  upon  that  thsoae*   .     .v.  ,  . 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  observed  by  that  noble  lord,  as 
exactly  as  I  can  get  it  put  into  a  thnsad*  Iboagh  theie  happened  some 
interlocutories  between  him  and  another  lord,  and  the  observations  were 
made  upon  the  papers  as  ikey  weee  read. 

I  cannot  say,  as  you  do  in  your  letter,  that  the  miaistry,  if  you 
are  not  very  ill  informed,  have  altered  some  of  the  papcis  and  letters 
laid  before  the  parliament,  lest  their  neglignice,  or  somewhat  that  is 
worse,  should  appear;  but  I  have  it  iminEdkubely  firom  those  who  have 
veiy  exactly  looked  over  the  papers  kid  before  the  JHoUse  off  Lenls, 
That,  though  ther^  are  a  great  many  more  an  that  mighty  heap  wbich 
was  laid  on  the  table,  than  ever  were  asked  for,  by  thdaddnm,  paehaj)s 
to  discourage  the  looking  into  them,  yet  several  material  papers  that 
were  de&ired,  have  carefully  been  left  out,  and  several  that  are  in  that 
bundle,  are  very  imperfect,  being  such  extracts  as  they  thought  fit  to 
give;  and,  in  some,  where  it  was  material  to  knew  tise  point  of  tbne, 
the  dates  are  omitted ;  but  as  imperfect  as  they  ars,  and  notwithatand« 
ing  the  want  of  many  which  should  have,  been  these,  yoa  wiU  find 
enough  to  convince  you,  whether  the  observations  out  of  them  were  well 
•  grounded,  and  whe&er  Ike  Oetdekrt  of -otir  miiristrff  in  such  a  critical 
juncture  of  affairs,  is  to  be  paralleled;  that  you  yourself  may  the  better 
ju^ge  of  the  whole,  I  send  yoa  the  true  oopies  «>t  so  many  autbentick 
papen. 

To  this  account  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  relating  to  the 
insasioni  I  shaU  only  add,  that  I  bear  the.sarae  Dap#n  being  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  adavese  piodyeed  the  like 
observations  there;  and  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  concurred  with  the 
Enf^Ssh,  in  blaming  th^conchtct  of  the  ministry,  affirming,  it  vras  such 
as  gave' great  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  the  government,  while  its 
fimds  look  on  thdr  coaatiy  to  he  perfectly  given  up.  This,  they 
'  said,  was  their  general  sense.  In  the  House  of  Commoosy  some  q^ 
servations  were  also  made  upon  the  imprisoning  many  persons  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time;  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  the  best  quality  and 
estates,  were  apprehended  and  seised,  by  virtne  of  warrants  sent  from 
hence,  for  suspicion  of  treason  and  treasonable  practices:  Though  it 
docs  not  appear  from  the  papers,  there  was  any  eausc  to  suspect  them, 
nor  that  any  of  their  countrymen  (who  were  the  properest  pe itoos  to  bo 
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•dTited^wtth  CNi  thh  occasion)  were  comiilled.  in  it  For  tfaeEkd  of 
Mar,  ia  bit  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  March  the  9th,  writes,  that  Jm^ 
with  the  Dnkeeof  Quecnsbeny  andAkmtinee^  the  Earis  of  Lowdon  and 
fieaiey,  were  sununanMi  to  the  cabinet,  antl  were  there  lold,  that  siocs 
both  hooses  had,  for  tecurhig  suspected  peftons,  suspended  the  Hahem 
CarpMiacty  it  wes  fit,  pflBonsin.Scotlaad  should  be  appvebended;  aiu| 
a  list  was  read  to  them,  which  they  took  down  in  writing,  luid  warrants 
were  ready  drawn.  This  was  certainly  a  very  extnordinaiy  way  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  greatest,  part  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  taken  up  by  these  warrants,  had  given  undoubted 
testimonies  ever  since  the  revolution  (in*  which,  some  ^  them  hftd  been 
very  active  and  instrumental)  of  their  fidelity  and  good  atfectioa  to  ^the 
government;  they  ha<l  taken  all  oaths  that  buve  Uen  enjoined  for  its 
security;  they  had  sat  in  parliament,  and  some  of  them  had  been  in 
offices  and  employments  of  great  trust,  in  the  reign  of  King  WtUifm,' 
and  of  her  Majesty.  Others,  under  the  like  ciroumstances,  w^ie.tMten 
up  by  warrants,  bearing  date  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  danger  was 
ever;  which  made  the  Scotch  i^entlemen  very  fiee  in  dedarifig,  that  the 
taking  them  «up  could  be  for  no  other  reason^  than  to  tnfluence  the  ap- 
proaching elections  to  parliament,  and  for  their  disaffection  to  the  in- 
terests seme  eourtiers  then  promoted,  rather  than  for  thdr  disaflectlon 
to  her  Majesty's  person  and  ^vernment;  in  which  they  were  the  more 
oonfinned,  because  tliey  saw  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  papen  against* 
any  of  them.  There  was,  indeed,  some  evidence  of  hiffb  ^reason  pre- 
tended against  five  gentlemen,  taken  up  by  warrants  from  the  privy- 
council  of  Scotland;  but  that  w«  such  as  the  lord  advocate  writes, 
neither  he,  nor  the  other  advocates  employed  for  hejr*Mi^j|eslyi  did 
think  would  convict  them;  and,  therefore,  he  humbly  o&rqd  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  bn  more  for  the  honour  and  S(«vice 
<4  her   Mi^esTf,  apd.  of  hergpvernm^nt,  that  they  should  not  be 

Srosecuted.  -  The  JE^rl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  answer,  acquainted 
im,  he  had  laid  his  memorial  before  her  Majesty,  who  was  well  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  in  pnocorii^  evidence  against  the  prisoners; 
and  though  possibly,  upon  their  trial,  the  evidence  might  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  convicjt  them  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  yet,  considerii^  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  afbir,  wad  the  noise  it  has  m«de  in  the  worldy  her 
Majesty,  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  Tor  her  service,  that  it  be  carried 
ss  for  it  will  bear;  accordingly  they  were  brought  upoi^  their  trivis,  and 
acquitted* 

After  all  the  observations  made  upoa  the  paperRy  the  coosideraiif lis 
of  them  ended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reiolulion  which  ^u 
have  seen  in  their  voteSi  dec. 

*  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  timely  and  effectual  care  was  taken 
by  those  employed  under  her  Majesty,  at  the  time  of  the  intended 
invasion  of  Scotland,  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  her  Majesty's  ctieraies, 
both  at  home  add  abroad,  by  fitting  out  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
war^  ordering  a  competent  number  of  troops  from  Flanders,  giving 
dilutions  for  the  forces  in  Ireland,  to  be  ready  for  the  assistance  of  the 
nati<Mk,  and  by  making  the  necessary  and  proper  dispositions  of  the 
forces  of  England/ 
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The  gentUmen  that  were  against  this  resolution  clfsiFed,  that  all  tha 
papers  laid  before  the  bouse,  relating  to  the  intended  invasion  of  Scot* 
laiidi  might  be  printed,  that  the  world  might  sec  and  judgn,  how  well 
gsoQiided  it  was:  But  those  who  bad  justified  the  ministry  in  their 
debates,  and  voted  for  the  resolution,  would  not  suffer  the  pajicrs  to  be 
printed:     So  that  the  question  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

Tke  iruc  accomU  <^ the  condition  of  the  Castle  of .  Dumbarton. 

IMPRIMIS. 

THBRE  are  several  breaches  in  the  wall.    There  are  12  brass  guns. 

There  are  none  of  the  guns  mounted ;  all  of  them  want  carriages. 

There  is  no  powder  in  the  g^rison,  and  few  flints. 

All  the  lodgings  4n  a  ruinous  condition. 

There  are  no  coals  in  the  garison,  nor  any  other  provisions. 

The  fire*locks,  being  long  since  they  were  gotten,  are  very  ill  fixed. 

Edinburgh,  March  9>  1707-8.    The  above  is  the  true  coii9> 
4ition  of  ihe  Casitle  of  DUvmbartop,   at  present. 

4n  aeeoi^  of  remains  cf  ordnance  stores  in  her  Maftst/s  CastU  ef 
BlacknesSj  in  the  North  of  Britain, 

Brass  Guns. 
Two  cannon,  9  pounders,  on  train-carriages,  unserviceable. 

Iron  Guns, 
1  Minion  long,  5  foot  2|  inches, 

1  Minion  long,  3  feet  9{  inches, 

2  Falcons  long,  4  feet  2^  inches, 

1  Ditto,  long,  3  feet  8|  inches,  all  on  ship  carriages,  unservica^ 
<ible. 

Round  Shot. 
f  7  Balls  for  minion. 
i25  Balls  for  3  pounders. 

S  Barrels  of  com-powder,  106  pounds  wei^t  each. 
349  Hand  Grenado  shells.  f 

100  Yards  of  match. 

4  Hand-spikes. 
100  pounds  of  musquet  bullets. 
59  Musquet  barrels,  repairable. 

3  Ladles,  one  serviceable,  and  the  other  two  useless. 
7  Scimitar  bladesi  useless. 

The  contents  above  is  the  present  state  of  the  stores  of  ordnance  in 
her  Majesty's  castle  o/  Blackncsi,  jthe  l6th  of  November, 
1708. 
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An  dccomiiofarmiandammumtion  in  the  CoitU  of  SierUng,  March 

6,  1707-8. 

ONE  barrel  of  powder. 

550  Firc-locks,  of  which  about  100  for  service,  and  tome  of  that 
100  do  want  rara-i*ods,  and  some  nails;  all  the  rest  are  unserviceable. 
70  Chests  of  rausquct  ball. 
780  Musquets,  which  msy  be  fit  for  service  when  furnished  with  ram- 
rods; some  nails,  and  some,  shattered  in  the  stocks. 
980  Musquets  with  broken  stocks  and  locks,  many  wanting  locks,  all 
unserviceable. 
150  Bundles  of  match,  all  damnified  with  longing,  andiain. 
200  Pik«,  damnified  by  long  lying. 
40  Cannon  ball,  18  pounders. 
70  Cannon  ball,  12  pounders. 
1200  Ball,  9  pounders. 
3400  Four  pounders. 

20  Small  bomb-shells,  without  mortar. 
1200  Hand  Grenado  shells. 

50  Stands,  back  and  breast. 

30O  Bayonets,  most  of  them  broken  and  qioiled,  all  wantingscabbards, 
altogether  unserviceable. 
300  Cartridge-boxes,  all  broken  and  unserviceable. 

Cop9  qf  a  Utter  from  the  Earl  of  SnnderUmd^  to  the  commistknunfot 
transports,  March  13,  1707-8. 

I  HAVE  lately  writ  to  you,  to  take  up  sbippiDgfor  iix-handitd  hona 
to  be  brought  over  from  Ireland.  I  am  now  to  acquaint  you,  that  vou 
tre  to  provide,  and  put  on  board  the  ships  employed  in  that  service^  bay 
and  ottts  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  fortnight,  aud  as  many  water-casks 
•s  may  be  necessary  to  carry  water  for  them  for  that  time. 

mUehaUy  March  13,  1707-S. 
«r, 
3fr.  Burchetf 
I  RETURN  you»  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  command,  the  draught 

I  instructions  for  Rear  Admiral  Baker,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of 
r  Majesty's  ships,  coming  from  Ostend  with  the  transports,  with  soine 
alterations,  as  you  will  find  in  the  inclosed. 

I  am,  &c. 

TflO.  HopxiKS* 
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Mis  jRoyol  HighneBS,  Prinee  George  tf  Dmintark,  ^:  Lgrd  Bi^, 
Admiral  of  GrtaUBritain  and  Irdmd^  SfC,  And  of  all  her  Majesty'* 
PlaniationSf   ^c.    And  Generalissimo  of  all  her  Majesty  sforceSf  ^c, 

InstnscHonsfor  Reaf ^Admiral  Baker, 

YOU  are  hereby  required,  a^d  directed  forthwith,  upon  vour  receipt 
hereof,  to  make  the  b^t  of  your  way  to  Tiiimouth  Bar,  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  under  your  command,  and  the  transport-^hips  with  troops, 
which  you  brought  with  you  from  Ostend ;  and  when  you  come  off  the 
said  Bar^  you  are,  if  you  do  not  find  orders  there,  to  continue  there,, 
with   the  afocesaki  transport^hips^   till  further  orders.    [But   if  you 
should    be   there  credibly  informed,   that    the   French   have  landed 
their  forces  in   the  iidrth   of  Scotland,  you   are  then  to  make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  the  Frith,  in  order  to  land  tbe,£Droes  at  Leitiv  <"=  ^ 
near  Edinburgh  as  may  be.     But,  in  regard  there  aie  several  dismounted 
'troopers  on  board  the  transports,  you  are  to  send  a  vessel  with  them  td 
Harwich,  if  you  can  conveniently,  their  horses  being  now.  in  Essex. 
And,  in  case  Kear^Admiral  Baker  shall  himself  proceed  with  tbo  transr 
port-ships,  and  that  the  enemy's  ships,  said  to  be  in  Flemish  road,  were 
there  when  he  sailed  from  Ostend,  he  is  forthwith  to  return  with  her 
Majesty's  ships  off  of  Dunkirk;  but,  if  the  enemies  ships  shall  be  gone 
from  Dunkirk,   when  he  sails  from  Ostend,.  he  b  then  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Downs. 

But  if  h<f  has  detached  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  to  be  convoy  to  the 
transports,  and  continues  himself  off  of  Dunkirk,  then  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  said  ships  is  hereby  required,  after  having  landed  the 
'  tfoopi;  to  make  the.  best  of  bia  way  to  a  pcoper  staition  off  of  Dunkirk, 
and  join  the  said  Rear-Admlial  Baker;  and,  in  case  the  Le&ox>  Ips* 
wich»  and  Nottinghan»  st^all  be  in  your  campaay,  you  arc  to  bnog 
thttn.hack  .w|th  yott« 
Given  under  my  band,  the  13th  of  March,  l70r-8« 

To  Jol^D  Baker,  esq.  Reiur<*Admjral  of  the  White, 
ot  the  commander  in  chief  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  coming  from  Ostend  with  the  transports. 

By  command  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

J.  BcrftCHKTr.  '^ 

Extract  of  the  Earl  of  PenAroke^  Lord  laeutenant  of  Trdantfs  letter^ 
of  the  thirteenth  of  Starchy  ITOZ*  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  that  kingdom^ 
concermng  some  Morse  and  dragoons,  designed  to  be  transported  fr(fm 
thence  to  Scotland. 

My  Lords, 
I  HEREWITH  transmit  your  lordships  her  Majesty's  letter  of  the 
eleventh  instant,  and  must  desire  your  lordships,  to  direct  an  account  of 
the  horse  and  dragoons  to  be  sent  over,  in  order  to  my  laying  the  same 
before  her  Majesty. 
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I  iball  now  acquaint  your  lordibipf»  That  the  officeia  are  all  an^er 
ordeiSy  and  moving  to  (heir  posts  in  Ireland,  pursuant  to  her  Majwty'k 
commands ;  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  your  lordships  will  issttc 
proper  orders,  for  one  regiment  of  hor^e,  and  tWo  of  dragoons,  to  be 
provided  with  necessaries  ready  to  imbarque,  whenever  there  shall,  be 
occasion  for  them:  And  it  is  her  Majesty's  opinion,  the  regiments, 
underlhe  commands  of  IJ^utenant-General  Langjitone,  Major«General 
Echltu,  and  the  Lord  Tunbridge,  should  be  sent  on  this  service;  and 
lioce  they  are  to  go,  as  they  now  stand  on  th«  Irish  establishment,  I 
hope  care  will  be  taken  that  they  be  compleat. 

And  her  Majesty  having  ordered  tbe  commisyioneis  of  transports,  to 
take  up  at  Chester,  liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  tonnage  for  six-bun- 
dred  horse,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  service,  to  have  those 
three  foments  move  with  a]l  convenient  speed,  and  take  quarten  in 
snd  about  Belfast  and  Carrickfeigus,  that  they  may  be  in  a  readiness  to 
imbarque  at  the  White  House,  which  lies  between  these  two  places,  at 
loon  as  the  transport-ships  shall  arrive. 

And  though  the  passage  from  the  White  Houses  to  the  place  to  which 
tkey  may  be  ordered,  may  not  be  above  twelve  houn,  yet  I  derire  your 
k)rdships  to  give  directions  to  the  proper  offioen,  to  pravido  and  get 
icady  hay,  oata,  and  water,  for,  at  least,  a  fortnight,  &c. 

PeUbmxb. 
A  true  extract,  by 

*    George  Doddington. 

TkeEmlffMMf^lMtrtoikeLordLevm. 

fFUteka,  Match  IS,  1707*8. 

I  VnfllT  to  your  lordship  two  letters  yesterday  by  a  fiying-pacque^ 
which  I  hope  you  will  get  tefe.  In  one  of  them  I  told  you  if  Major- 
General  Cadogan  got  intelligence,  that  the  fVench  landed  at  Aberdeen, 
it  was  probable  he  would  land  his  forces  at  Leith;  since  that  time,  thd 
Queen  tbinka  it  so  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so,  that  I  believe  there 
v^ke Orders  dispatched  to  him  hut  night  to  that  purpose;  and  her  Mar 
jescy  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  you  notice  of  it  by  this  flying* 
pacqoet,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  looking  for  provisions 
and  forage  about  Edinbuigh  for  these  forces,  against  they  arrive,  which 
will  turely  be  Erelong:  They  are  about  seven  thousand ;  so  that  your 
lordship  will  know  what  to  be  providing  for  them.  If  the  French,  either 
by  design,  or  be  oblig^  by  this  wind,  to  put  into  the  Frith,  and  land  near 
Edinbur]^,  th^n  Miyor-General  Cadogan  will  land  his  forces  at. Tin- 
mouth,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  your  providing  these  provisions. 
My  lord  treararei*  has  ordered  the  people  of  the  cusfioms  and  excise,  to 
ttiswer  your  lordship  with  money  for  provisions,  and  other  necessary 
chaigea. 
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I  am  %\tA  the  presbyterian  mitiisten  have  shewn  themselves  so  hearty 
for  the  Qaeen  on  this  occasion,  and  so  zealous  against  the  invasion ; 
every  body  is  pleased  with  their  declaring  themselves  as  they  have  done, 
fbrtheQueen»  ond  against  the  invasion;  and  I  hope  they  will  continae 
themselves  more  and  moieso. 

My  Lord  Marlborough  told  me  this  morning,  that  the  Scots  establish- 
ment would  be  ended  to-day,  I  asked  to  meet  with  Mr.  Walpole  about 
It,  but  his  grace  desired  me  to  tell  his  grace  of  any  thing  I  had  to  say 
about  it.  Now  this  I  can  hardly  do,  until  1  see  the  establishment,  for 
I  know  not  how  they  have  made  it,  or  if  they  have  altered  any  thing 
that  we  had  concerted  with  St.  John,  or  if  any  thing  be  omitted ;  I  hope 
they  have  nut,  but  I  shall  see  it  soon,  and  then  1  shall  lose  no  time  to 
teprcsent  any  thino  in  it,  which  chances  not  to  be  as  your  lordship 
expects,  though  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this.  There  is  no 
intelligence  to-day,  either  of  the  fleet  ot  otherways^  but  we  expect  it 
every  minute. 

I  ami  ^c. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  desired  me  to  write  to  your  lordship,  to 
tend  him  an  exact  and  particular  account  of  your  train  of  artillery. 

Tke  Earl  of  LevefCs  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar^  ihetemg  the  sad  circum" 
tiancuMeitmf  aud  de$iring  to  know  to  whom  he  must  write  in  Ireland. 

Edinburgh^  March  IS,  17O/-8. 
My  Lordf 
YOU  have  here  a  copy  of  letters  I  received  this  morning,  which  I 
thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  and  his 
grace,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  them  by  a  flying-pacquet,  I  tbink 
the  fleets,  mentioned  in  these  letters,  are  two  different  ones;  the  wind 
is  south-west,  so  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  enter  the  Frith.  Some 
^ve  or  six  ships  were  seen  this  morning  near  the  May  from  the  castle, 
but  it  has  been  foggy  ever  since,  so  we  can  have  no  further  account  of  them ; 
I  believe  it  is  the  Dunkirk  squadron,  and  therefore  am  still  expecting 
some  good  news  of  our  fleet's  appearing.  My  lord,  I  leave  it  to  your 
lordship  to  consider  my  circumstances;  here  I  am»  not  one  farthing  of 
money  to  provide  provisionsi  or  for  cpntingencies,  or  intelligence;  none 
of  the  commissions  yet  sent  down,  few  troops,  and  those  almost  naked. 
I  beg  to  hear  from  you  very  frequently,  and  allow  me  to  write  freely  ;  | 
hope  you  will  only  read  such  parts  of  them  to  others,  as  you  judge 
proper ;  pray  cause  always  to  advertise  my  son  when  any  flying-pacquet 
IS  sent  to  me,  and  let  Weems  know  too.  It  vexes  me  sadly,  to  think  I 
must  retire  towards  Berwick,  if  the  French  land  on  this  side  the  Frith. 
Adieu  my  lord. 

Pmy  endeavour  to  g^t  orders  sent  straight  to  Ireland,  to  t£ie  forces 
there  to  imbarque,  for  you  know  I  have  no  pecsooTs  name  to  whom  I 
should  write. 
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A  afff  €fa  Inter  from  tie  Earl  of  Sukderhmd^  to  the  commmumenfor 
trctupoi:tSy  March  the  I2tk,  1707-8. 

It  is  ber  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  forthwith  take  up  shipping 
sufficient  for  the  transportation  of  six-hundred  horse,  that  are  toimbarque 
a|  the  White  House,  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast,  in  Ireland  i 
but,  it  being  not  yet  determined  where  they  arc  to  land,  you  are  to  make 
your  contract  by  the  week,  or  such  other  time  as  you  shall  think^roper. 
it  is  also  left  to  your  discretion,  to  hire  the  ships  for  this  service,  either 
at  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  or  Chester,  as  you  shall  find  you  can  do  it 
widi  most  expedition  and  conveniency. 

The  Queen's  letter,  of  March  the  eighth,  to  the  council  of  Scotland, 
tikc»  notice,  that  she  had  sent  one  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  before, 
and  adds.  We  do  again  recommend  to  you  to  get  intelligence,  &c.  and 
to  give  present  directions  for  putting  our  forts,  garisons,  and  magazines, 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence;  and  what  shall  be  expended  herein,  by 
your  warrants,  shall  be  repaid,  for  which  we  have  already  given  orders. 
Oar  troops  from  Ireland  and  Flanders,  which  were  mentioned  in  our 
last,  are  ready  to  imbarque  in  transport-ships,  provided  in  those  places 
with  all  necessaries  for  that  service*  So  that  the  orders  of  the  Lord 
Sunderland  were  not  given  till  four  or  fiyie  days  alter,  and  the  lord 
lieutenant's  letter  to  Ireland  was  dated  ty^  days  after;  which  shews  to 
me  evidently,  either  that  the  Queen  was  not  rightly  informed  of  fieicts, 
or,  let  her  Majesty  say  what  she  will,  the  Ministry  will  do  what  tliey 
please. 

The  Earl  of  Ma/$  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leoen^  March  the  Wh, 

1707-8. 

My  Lardf 

I  WRIT  to  your  lordship  yesterday  morning  by  a  messenger,  and 
sent  you  the  copy  of  General^Cadogan's  letters,  giving  an  account  of  the 
French  sailing  ou  Tuesday  morning  by  three  of  the  clock ;  we  have  since 
got  iatelligence,  that  Sir  George  Byng  sailed  after  them  that  same  day, 
at  six  of  the  clock  at  night ;  the  Queen  came  to  the  house  yesterday,  and, 
after  passing  several  accounts,  gave  an  account,  in  a  short  speech,  of 
the  news  of  the  French  sailing.  There  was  a  cabinet-council  at  night, 
in  the  Cockpit,  where  I,  and  the  other  four  I  formerly  writ  of,  were ; 
the  first  thing  that  was  talked  t)f,  was  the  troops  to  be  sent  from  Ireland; 
my  lord  lieutenant  said,  thatone  regiment  of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoon8» 
was  all  that  could  possibty  be  spared  from  thence;  these  three  regiments 
will  make  about  six-hundred  men.  Next,  transport-ships  for  these 
forces  were  spoke  of,  and  resolved  on,  as  the  best  way,  to  get  them 
from  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  and  Chester,  and  the  troops  to  be  shipped 
off  at  the  White  House,  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast.  If  the 
French  land  in  the  north,  about  Aberdeen,  it  is  thought  your  lordship 
will  write  to  these  troops  to  land  at  Portpatrick ;  but,  if  the  French  land 
in  the  Frith,  or  any  where  else,  whereby  you  think  the  troops  from  lr&- 
huid  can  be  of  no  use  to  you,  or  whereby  these  troops  would  ^  run  a 
risque,  then  it  is  expected,  that  your  lordship  will  advertise  them  to 

vor,xi«  G 
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land  at  Whitehaven.  This  was  left  to  me  to  tell  your  lordship,  and  the  Dnkfl 
of  Marlborough  said  he  would  write  to  you  liinnHelf,  and  order  copies  of 
the  orders,  given  to  the  troops  here,  to  be  sent  you.  We  talked  also, 
how  your  lordship  would  dispose  of  the  few  troops  you  have ;  but  I  have 
nothing  of  this  in  charge  to  write  to  you,  only  for  your  own  usfe  I  tell  it 
3gou,  that  I  thought,  that  the  men  you  had  were  such  an  handful,  that 
you  would  not  think  of  taking  the  field,  but  that  you  would  divide  your 
foot,  and  put  good  garisons  in  Edinburgh  and  Sterling  Castles,  and 
some  in  Dumbarton,  to  defend  these,  the  best  you  could,  till  succour 
come  from  Flanders  and  Ireland ;  Edinburgh  and  Sterling,  particularly 
the  first  (besides  other  reasons)  for  the  money  there,  and  the  other  for  a 
pass,  and  the  fitness  of  it  for  a  garison ;  and  that,  with  the  horses  and 
dragoons,  you  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  from 
joining  with  the  enemy. 

I  believe  there  are  ordered  from  hence  seven  or  eight  regiments  of  foot, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  men,Northumberland's  regiment  of  horse, 
two  troops  of  the  horse-guards,  the  horse-grenadiers,  and  the  half  of  two 
regiments  of  dragoons;  but  you  will  know  the  particulars  of  this  from 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  this,  with  those  from  Ireland  and  Flanders, 
will  make  such  a  force,  that  the  French,  and  all  ^ho  will  join  thvrn, 
will  not  be  able  to  overcome ;  so  there  is  no  fear  of  the  main  chance,  but 
I  am  afraid  our  (country,  and  particular  persons,  will  suffer  extremely. 

All  the  officers  here  were  ordered  away  yesterday,  and  they  will  be 
gone  to-day;  Colonel  Erskin  sets  out  this  afternoon,  I  wish  he  were  at 
Sterling,  to  which  place  he  will  make  all  the  dispatch  he  can.     I  believe 
the  troops  from  Flanders  were  designed  to  land  at  Tinmouth,   if  the 
Fren(1i  go  to  the  Frith  ;  but  if  they  go  to  the  north,  I  believe  they  will 
land  at  Leith,  which  I  think  most  probable.     My   lord  treasurer  has 
promised,  that  money  shall  be  ordered  for  every  thing  that  is  necessary ; 
the  commons  have  voted,  that  whatever  the  Queen  expends  on  this  affair 
shall  be  made  good ;  they  arc  also  come  to  a  resolution,  and  are  bringing 
in  a  bill  upon  it,  that  if'^ariy  Highland  chit^ftan  join  the  pretender,  then 
his  estate  shall  belong  to  his  vassal,  and  they  'to  hold  of  the  crown,   if^ 
they  do  not  join;  and  if  any  vassal  join»  that  his  estate  shall  belong  to 
the  landlord,  if  he  do  not.    The  bill,  for  every  body  in  publick  trust 
taking  the  abjuration,  passed  yesterday,  and  also  the  bill,  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,   till  thethirteenth  of  October  next. 

1  hope  the  powder  from  Berwick  is  in  the  castles  in  Scotland  before 
this;  I  ordered  Holbourn  to  send  your  lordship  the  cannon  ball,  which 
I  hope  he  did.  We  long  very  much  to  hear  from  your  lordship,  and 
what  is  doing  in  Scotland. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  yesterday  the  Queen^ 

,  gave  the  negative  for  the  new  militia  of  Scotland ;  the  establish  mcnt  for 

the  Scots  troops  will  be  adjusted  to-day  I  believe,  or  to-morrow.      This 

is  all  I  .have  to  say  now,  but  if  any  thing  else  occur  before  the  express 

goes  off,  I  shall  add  it. 

I  am,  &c; 

Whitehalt,   Friday,  \2  o'clock^ 
Marc*  12,  1707-9. 
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T  conclvde  your  lordship  is  at  Edinburgby  so  I  thought  it  BOt  needful 
to  write  to  any  other  of  the  queen's  servants. 

My  lord  treasurer  has  ordered  three  months  subsistence  to  be  advanced 
to  your  lordship's  troops,  until  other  things  be  adjusted;  th^  Duke  of 
Argyle  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  Finab's  independent  com- 
pany going  into  Argyleshire,  which  his  grace  thipks  reasonable,  and 
the  Dnke  of  Argyle  desired  me  to  shew  this  to  your  lordship. 

Tie  Lord  Advocat^t  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  shewing  ike  desfUute 
amdition  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  ;  never  a  country  more  destitute  and 
defenceless:  and  thai  at  least ,  some  order  may  be  given,  oiere^  the 
necessary  espence  tnay  be  drfrayed.    March  the  I  Uh,  17<>7-8. 

Mi^  it  please  y&ur  Lordship, 

THE  council  met  again  yesterday,  and  dispatched  their  orders,  for 
calling  in  suspected  persons,  to  appear  before  them,  with  the  proclar 
mation  for  the  fast,  of  all  which,  your  lordship  had  a  full  account ; 
there  was  presented  to  the  council  the  memorial  here  inclosed  for  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  and  particular  account  of  what  it  wants,  to 
pot  it  in  a  case  of  defence,  and  memorials  also,  for  the  castles  of  Ster- 
ling, Dumbarton,  and  Blackness,  to  shew  their  present  condition,  and 
what  great  disorder  and  want  they  are  in ;  and  all  these  memorials  J  am 
ordered  to  lay  before  your  lordship,  for  her  Majesty's  -information.  I 
tent  Mr.  Sleacr's  memorial  formerly  for  a  train  of  artillery,  and  I  hope, 
all  will  be  considered,  for  I  believe  there  was  never  a  country  more 
destitute  and  defenceless  than  we  are,  nor  have  we  no  much  as  a  treasury 
or  any  money,  for  incident  charges ;  so  that,  I  must  again,  by  the  coun- 
dVi  order,  lay  these  things  before  your  lordship,  and  that  at  least  some 
orders  may  be  given,  whereby  necessary  expences  may  be  defrayed. 

I  am,  &€* 

The  Eni  of  Mar*s  letter  to  the  Earl  cf  Leven,  to  secure  the  bank. 
Whitehall,  March  the  9ii,  1707-8. 

My  Lord, 
THE  Queen  called  a  cabinet-council  last  night,  whereshe  was  pleased 
CO  call  the  Dukes  of  Quecnsberry  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Louden, 
Seafield,  and  me;  we  gave  an  account  there,  of  what  orders  the  Queen 
had  sent  to  Scotland,  since  the  news  of  the  invasion,  and  the  letter  now 
to  the  council  was  read,  of  which  you  have  a  copy.  It  is  expected,  that 
the  council  of  Scotland  will  secure  the  horses  and  arms  of  those,  they 
think  disafiected,  and  also  will  be  assisting  to  give  their  advice  and 
directions,  for  securing  the  money,  in  the  mint  and  bank ;  in  case  of  a 
Unding,  or  any  apparent  danger,  certainly  the  enemies  will  have  a 
design  of  seizing  that.  It  was  told  us,  that  since  both  houses  had  ad- 
drused  the  Queen,  to  apprehend  and  secure  such  persons,  as  she  had 
cause  to  suspect,  and  are  now  upon  a  bill  for  suspending  the  Babept 
Corpus  act;  it  was  fit,  that  suspected  people  in  Scotland  should  be 
apprehended  and  secured.    There  was  a  list  of  them  read  to  us,  which 
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we  took  down  in  writing ;  there  were  warrants  ready  drawn  conform  to 
the  stile  here,  which  was  thought  inconvenient  to  he  altered,  but,  as  to 
the  waji  thej  aie  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution,  Ac. 

ANNE  R. 

The  QtKoiV  Leiter  to  ike  Counal  rf  Scotland^  March  the  Sih,  1707-8* 

R^kt  Trusty,  4«. 
WE  did  by  our  letter  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  February  last,  acquaint 

SkU  with  the  intended  invasion,  on  some  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great- 
ritain.  and  with  our  Royal  pleasure  on  that  occasion ;  we  doubt  not, 
but  you  have  used  .the  utmost  care,  pursuant  to  our  command :  Wc  have 
since  further  confirmation  of  our  enem/s  designs ;  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  is  at  Dunkirk,  with  some  battalions  of  French  and  Irish  papists,  > 
ready  to  imbarque  for  Scotland,  and  our  enemies  give  out,  that  they 
have  invitations  from  some  of  our  subjects  there :  We  are  hopeful,  that 
this  desperate  attempt  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  arms  and 
/^^ncils,  be  disappointed,  and  turned  to  the  confusion  of  all  concerned 
in  it.  But  that  nothing  be  omitted  on  our  part,  for  preventing  t.he  least 
danger,  which  threatens  our  people :  We  have  emitted  a  proclamation, 
J>j  advice  of  our  Privy-council  of  Great  Britain,  which  we  heiewith 
fend  to  you,  and  we  do  require  you,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
at  all  places  needful,  as  proclamations  of  ourPrivy-councilin  Scotland 
Jiave  been  published. 

We  think  it  necessaiy,  that  the  landlords  in  the  high-lands,  and 
chieftains  of  clans,  be  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  give  the  security,  ap- 
pointed by  law,  for  preserving  the  peace  and  order,  and  we  do  require 
you  forthwith  to  do  the  same* 

We  do  again  recommend  to  you,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  designs  of 
our  enemies,  and  evil-affected  people  there,  and  to  give  present  direo 
tions,  for  putting  our  forts,  garisons,  and  magazines  in  a  good  pos- 
ture of  defence ;  and  what  shall  be  expended  towards  these  ends  by  your 
warranrshall  be  repaid,  for  which  we  have  already  given  orders. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  let  you  know,  that  our  fleet  is  now  at  sea, 
and  much  increased  since  our  last:  The  Dutch  fleet  is  in  great  forward- 
ness, and  both  are  so  dbposed,  that  our  enemies  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  escape  an  engagement;  our  troops  from  Ireland  and  Flanders,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  last,  are  ready  to  imbarque  in  transport-ships,  pro* 
vided  in  those  places,  with  all  necessaries  for  that  service;  The  troops 
from  England  are  also  posted  in  the  best  way,  for  the  relief  of  our  people 
in  Scotland,  if  our  enemies  shall  have  the  boldness  to  pursue  their  de- 
«gn. 

We  have  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Leven  from  hence,  to  command  our 
forces  there,  and  given  him  such  instructions,  as  we  judged  necessary 
DB  this  occasion,  to  whom  you  will  give  your  advice,  assistance,  and 
due  encouragement^ 

^  We  expect  that  you  will  assemble  frequently  in  council,  and  usesucl^ 
v^ur  in  your  proceedings,  as  hath  been  done  on  like  occasions  formerr 
ly ;  which  will  be  acceptable  to  us,  and  may  prevent  the  misleading  of 
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our  people,  and  their  coi\junction  with  French  and  Irish  papbts,  the  Sr* 
lecoDcileable  enemies  of  their  religion  and  liberties. 

We  do  also  require  yon,  to  transmit  to  us  full  and  constant  accooittB 
of  the  state  of  afiairs  there,  and  not  doi^bting  of  your  zeal  apd  diligence. 
We  bid  your  heartily  farewel. 

Gifen  at  our  court,  at  Kensington,  the  Eighth  day  of  March^  1707-S. 
And  of  our  reigu  the  seventh  year. 

By  bar  Majesty's  command, 

Counter-signed, 

MAR. 

J%e  EariqfLecm*s  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar^  to  prefi  for  orders  to 
Irekmi  for  the  troops^  md  that  he  may  kfum,  to  whom  he  mutt 
9hie. 

Stamford,  March  7, 1707-8,  Smdt^,  Ten  o'Cloek. 
3fy  Lordf 
TOU  will  have  a  memoir,  by  the  Earl  of  Weems,  which  I  sent  from 
Stilton.  I  must  again  intreat  you,  to  mind  the  establishment,  and  all 
my  conei^roments,  both  personal,  and  what  relates  to  the  garisons ;  I 
dam  the  three  commisbions  for  the  three  adjutants,  to  the  grenadieti 
and  dragoons,  as  I  gave  in  thejist ;  I  desire  you  to  send  down  the  name 
of  the  person^  I  am  to  write  to  in  Ireland,  if  there  be  occasion ;  although 
I  mutt  still  intreat  your  Lordship  to  press,  that  orders  be  sent  to  some 
hone  aad  dragoons  to  imbarque.  By  my  letters  from  Scotland,  I  utn 
derstand  that  there  is  a  great  ferment  there,  and  particularly,  in  the 
West-Country ;  and  that  the  Jacobites  are  very  uppish ;  my  letter  also 
asys,  That  the  officers  can  hardly  get  money  for  the  bills  sent  from  Loo-  ^ 
doD ;  thezefore,  I  pray  you,  represent  it  so,  that  some  method  may  be 
taken,  to  send  money  down,  for  vou  may  be  sure,  if. the  invasion  be, 
there  caanone  be  got  there;  and  how  inconvenient  the  want  of  it  will 
be,  J9  obvious.    My  Lord,  Adieu. 

Pray,  write  by  every  occasion,  and  let  me  know,  if  I  shall  give  any 

encnaragement  to  any,  who  shall  be  willing  to  take  up  arms  lo  join  usj 

I  hope,  at  least  so  much  of  the  levy  •money,  as  is  due  since  the  Twenty* 

*  fourth  of  December,  will  be  given  now,  for- that  will  buy  some  horMi, 

and  levy  some  men.  . 

ANNE  R. 

Itutrmcium  to  o$r  right  trwtff  mi  wetUebved  anum  amd  amtmOofp 
Daoid,  Eari^Leven,  iMMtauaU-Oenertd,  and  Commander  m  CMff 
ef  oar  MiUOa,  and  tf  aU  oar  /oma,  ta  thai  part  of  mar  kmgim 
^Great  Britain,  fi^tkd  Scotland. 

YOU  aie  to  repair  to  Scotland,  with  all  convenient  diligence,  and 
lo  take  iImb  advice  of  our  privy-council,  in  aU  things,  you  shall  jttdg» 
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necessary,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  that  part  of  our  united  king* 
doixi. 

And  whereas  we  have  intelligence,  that  there  are  preparatioDS  at 
Dunkirk,  for  invading  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  :  You 
are  to  oppose  their  landing,  as  much  as  you  can,  and  in  case  they  shall 
land,  you  are  to  hinder,  as  much  as  possible,  our  subjects,  from  join- 
ing them,  and  to  (all  upon,  and  disperse  any,  who  shall  tumultuously 
rise  in  arms,  and  endeavour  to  join  them. 

You  are  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  troops,  as  you  shall  judgt 
most  for  our  service  in  this  present  juncture. 

You  are  to  take  care  to'put  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  such  a  posture  of 
defence,  as  your  time  will  allow ;  and  provide  provision  for  the  gari« 
son,  for  three  months,  and  to  advise  with  the  other  governors  of  gari- 
sons,  that  they  be  in  like  manner  provided,  and  put  in  an  order  of  de- 
fence. 

You  are  to  dispose  of  the  ammunition,  you  are  to  receive,  to  the 
garisons  and  troops,  as  you  shall  judge  most  for  our  service. 

You  are  to  apply  to  our  Privy-council  in  Scotland,  for  giving  the 
necessary  orders  for  providing  of  horses,  both  for  the  baggage  and 
for  the  train  of  artillery,  in  case  you  shall  be  obliged  to  tsle  ths 
field. 

You  arc  iropowered  to  call  councils  of  war  as  often  as  you  shall  think 
fit,  and  to  take  their  advice,  in  any  manner  of  difficulty. 

You  are  to  advertise  us  from  time  tp  timp,  either  by  express,  or  the 
.  ordinary  pacquct,  of  the  posture  of  affairs  there,  and  of  what  intelli- 
g^Ace  you  shall  receive  of  ihe  designs  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  and 
obey  such  further  instructions,  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  give  therein. 

You  are,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  squadron  of  French  ships 
upon  the  coasts,  to  send  to  Ireland  to  ■  ,  to  advertise  hira  thereof, 
wno  has  orders  to  send  troops  to  your  assistance. 

^   Given  at  our  Court,  at  Kensington,  the  Fourth  day  of  March,  1707-3; 
and  of  our  reigu,  the  sixth  year. 

Countersigned 

MAR- 
ANNE  IL 
The  Queen's  Letter  to  the  Coimal^  amceming  an  Invasum* 

RIGHT  trusty,  &c.  Whereas  we  have  intelligence,  that  there  art 
preparations  at  Dunkirk  for  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  ships :  And  that 
these  intelligences  do  likewise  give  an  account  of  embarking  some  troops, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  which  may  be  designed  for  itfvading  and  mak- 
ing disturbance  within  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  called 
Scotland :  We  have  therefore  thou^t  it  necessary  to  acquaint  you  of 
this,  and  we  do  expect  that  you  will  use  your  utmost  care  and  diligenct 
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for  the  protection  of  our  subjects,  and  tbe  preservation  of  the  publick 
peace  there. 

We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  of  our  subjects  will  give  assis-' 
tance  or  enconrageraent  to  any  such  invasion,  which  woulci  prove  of 
such  dangerous  consequence  to  their  religion  and  liberties,  and  make 
their  native  country  a  scene  of  blood  and  confusion ;  however,  we  doubt 
not  but  that  you  will  take  all  the  neo^sary  measures  to  discover  and 
disappoint  any  such  bad  practices  and  contrivBOCefl,  and  to  secure  such 
as  you  shall  find  concerned  therein. 

We  are  hopeful,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  prevent  and  defeat 
this  design  of  our  enemies,  and  for  this  end  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  our  part ;  we  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  superior  to  any  they  can  have  in 
those  parts ;  we  have  also  g^ven^  orders  that  some  of  our  troops  in  Flan- 
ders be  ready  to  embark,  in  case  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk  shall  go 
on,  and  our  troops  In  England  and  Ireland  ai^  so  disposed  as  to  give 
you  what  assistance  may  be  necessary.  In  tbe*mean  time,  we  hereby 
authorise  and  impo^cr  you  to  give  such  orders  as  are  proper,  to  put  our 
forces,  ibrts,  and.  garisons  there,'  in  the  best  order*. 

We  shall  continue  to  inform  you  from  time  to  time  of  what  further 
intelligence  we  may  receive,  and  therefore  we  think  it  necessa^,  that 
yoa  appoint  all  our  Privy-counsellors  there  to  attend  at  Edinburgh,  for 
receiving  and  obeying  our  orders,  except  such  as  you  judge  more  Useful 
for  the  publick  service  to  be  in  the  country ;  and  having  intire  trust  and 
confidence  in  your  loyalty  and  conduct,  in  this  juncture,  we  bid  yo« 
heartily  farewel. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Kensington  the  25th  day  of  February  1707-8, 
and  of  our  reign  the  sixth  year. 

By  her  Majesty's  Command, 

Counter-signed, 

LOUDEN. 


•  4 
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SERVICE  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  OFFICER, 

IK  THE  ARUT  ABOUT  MOJjlS; 

AND  NOW  DONE,  A  SSCOND  TIME,  lN.fiN6LIffi, 
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SATISFACTION  OF  OUR  BRITISH  OFFICERS- 

By  John  Mack  Gregory^  L  L.  £• 

PROFESSOR  OF  OSOORAPBT  AlTD  BIlTOftT. 

Printed  st  Edkburgh,  in  lh«  Tew  MDCaX,    Qavb^  Mttainiiif  ibrtHbw 


MONS  is  a  great  town,  the  capital  city  of  all  Hainault,  and  the 
principal  place  of  residence  of  the  goverpor,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers, who  compose  both  the  particular  courts,  and  the  general  couii* 
cils,  of  that  whole  prpviocc. 

It  is.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trouille,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plain,  that  reigns  all  around  .it,  for  several  leagues,  on  both  sides 
the  river  Haine :  But,  just  where  the  town  stands,  there  is  a  small 
eminence,  included  within  it;  the  bank  of  the  Trouille,  on  the  one 
side  there,  being  a  little  rising  ground,  or  hill ;'  that  on  the  other  side, 
a  great  level,  or  plain :  And,  immediately  without  the  town,  the 
ground  is  a  great  marsh,  caused  principally  by  an  abundance  of  waters 
proceeding  from  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers,  of  a  great  many 
rivulets,  of  some  brooks,  and  of  several  canals,  all  rendezvousing  there* 
abouls,  and  partly  by  the  continuance  of  the  plain,  which  fi&vours  that 
of  the  inarsh,  making  it  to  run  out  for  a  half  a  league  fr6m  the  walls/ 
for  three  quarters,  and  for  a  whole  league  in  some  places ;  so  that  it 
reigns  about  the  town,  for  a  great  way  off,  and  with  such  a  great  deal 
,  df  water,  that  it  cannot  be  well  drained,  except  on  the  East-side  to* 
wards  Namur,  where  the  ground  rises  too  high  for  it,  and  on  the  West 
towards  Valenciennes,  where  there  is  likewise  a  little  rising. 

The  chief  of  those  waters,  that  render  the  cbuntry  about  Mons  so 
marshy,  are  these  two  rivers,  the  Trouille  and  the  Haine. 
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The  TVcmiHe  13  but  a  eroaU  riTer,  taking  its  rise  near  the  tillage  of 
MerieoXy  10  the  same  province  of  Hainault,  three  leagues  and  a  half 
horn  the  %oink  of  Mont^  on  the  South-side.  It  has  at  first  ite  course 
ffoni  South  to  North,  then  makes  a  turn  within  Mons,  rans  afterwai^ 
fioro  East  to  West,  and,  at  length,  fiills  into  the  river  Haine,  a  league 
above  the  fortress  of  St.  Guislain,  likewise  in  the  same  province,  thiea 
qoarten  of  a  league  from  Mons,  on  the  West^^ide. 

Upon  both  the  sides  of  this  river,  just  where  it  makes  the  turn  from 
die  North  to  the  West,  or  rather  from  the  North-Cast  to  the  North* 
West,  stands  Mons,  seated  upon  the  two  banks,  the  bank  there,  On 
the  East-side,  being  an  eminence,  or  hill ;  that  on  the  West-side,  a'  flat 
ground,  or  plain;  and  the  river  running  through  the  town,  North -East 
when  it  goes  in,  and  North-West  when  it  goes  out,  divides  it  into  two 
very  unequal  parts,  the  part  on  the  East-side,  upon  the  hill,  being  by 
iar  the  greater;  that  on  the  West-side,  in  the  plain,  much  the  lesser; 
just  three  leagues  and  a  half  below  where  it  rises,  near  Merieux,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  league,  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Haine, 
not  fai  from  St.  Guislain !  That  part  of  the  river,  which  is  above 
Mons»  is  called  the  Upper  Trouille ;  and  below,  it  is  named  the 
Lower. 

The  Maine  is  also  but  a  small  river,  though  somewhat  greater  than 
the  Trouille,  having  its  source  near  the  town  of  Fontaine  V  Eveque,  in 
tiie  same  province  of  Hainault,  four  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  towH 
of  Mons,  on  the  East-^ide.  At  first  it  runs  North,  then  turns  West,  af- 
terwards North*West,  then  South-West,  and  again  West ;  so,  making  a 
grot  many  turnings  and  windings,  as  it  goes  through  the  country,  but 
having  the  main  of  its  course  from  East  to  West,  especially  it  is  so  as 
it  passe*  by  Mom;  it  at  length  falls  into  the  river  Scheld-,  a  little  abovt 
the  fortress  of  Cond^,  likewise  in  the  same  province,  four  leagues  and' a 
quarter  from  Mons,  on  the  West-side. 

Upon  the  Southniide  of  this  river,  at  a  place  where  it  runs  from  East 
to  West,  or  rather  from  North-East  to  Soutb-Wcst,  stands  Mons,  seated 
on  an  eminence,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trouillo,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  on  that  side  the  Haine,  and  at  the  distance  of  betwixt  a  quarter 
and  half  a  league  from  the  river,  where  it  passes  by  the  town ;  just 
four  leagues  and  a  half  below  where  it  rises,  near  Fontaine  T  Eveque^ 
snd  about  four  leagues  and  a  quarter  above  where  it  falls  into  the 
Scheldy  hard  by  Cond^:  That  pait  of  the  river,  which  is  above  Mons, 
is  called,  the  upper  Haine;  and  below,  it  is  named,  the  Lower. 

Besides  those  two  rivers,  there  are  abundance  of  other  waters,  that 
contribute  to  render  the  ground  thereabouts  a  marsh,  a  gieat  many 
rivulets,  of  lesser  note,  some  brooks,  and  several  canals,  detached  from 
those  rivers  both  above  and  below  Mons,  that  are  all  made  to  run,  turn- 
ing and  winding  through  the  country,  about  the  town,  into  the  lakes 
snd  ponds,  to  supply  them  with  water;  ^through  the  town,  into  the 
ditches  and  kennels,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people;  and  out  of  the 
town,  away  into  the  channels  of  the  Lower  Trouille  and  Haine,  with 
design  to  render  them  navigable. 

In  this  manner,  it  happens,  that  the  country  about  Mons  is  so  marshy : 
The  town  is  so  smroundedi  and  the  territory  adjoining  so  planted,  with 
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such  abundance  and  plenty  of  waters,  proceeding  from  a  confluence 
and  complication  of  so  many  rivers,  rivulets,  brooks,  and  canals,  all 
rendezvoufting  there  on  purpose,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  mar^,  and 
the  ground  thereabouts  is  so  continued  a  level  and  plain,  that  it.  cannot 
well  be  olhcrwise ;  and, '  for  the  conveniency  and  advantages  of  water, 
one  may  say,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  such  another  inland  situation  of  a 
town,  as  that  of  Mons  is,  in  Europe,  if  it  be  not  that  of  Ghent.  As  for 
what  inconvcniencies  may  arise  there,  from  the  superabundapce  of  these 
waters,  they  are  wisely  provided  against,  as  much  as  may  b^-,  by  the  in- 
dustry and  care  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  by  the  multiplying  of  canals 
and  ditches,  by  the  keeping  clean  and  neat  their  channels,  by  the  varifty 
of  ponds,  and  little  lakes,  but  especially  by  the  number  and  good 
government  of  sluices,  have  them  so  under  command,  that  they  can  let 
them  out,  or  keep  them  in,  or  make  of  them  what  they  please :  And 
consequently,  by  such  means  in  the  caseof  asiege,  the  people  within  Mons 
*  can  egregiously  incommode  an  enemy  without,  by  inunding  the  whole 
.  country  that  is  immediately  about  the  town  ;  which  they  do  effectually, 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  walls,  of  half  a  league, 
^nd  of  three  quarters  in  some  places ;  so  as  to  make  the  inundation  reign 
around,  for  a  good  way  off,  and  with  such  a  deepness  of  water,  as  to 
render  the  town  inaccessible,  except  on  the  East-side  towards  Namur, 
where  the  ground  rises  jloo  high  for  it,  and  where  an  enemy  might  in- 
camp,  and  intrench,  and  from  thence  approach,  and  batter  the  .place, 
in  spite  of  the  inundation;  the  same  might  be  done  on  Uie  West-side  to- 
wards Valenciennes,  where  there  is  likewise  a  little  rising;  but  not  so 
,  well,  because  the  ground  there  does  not  rise  to  such  a  height. 

This  town  was  at  first  founded  by  Alberon,  a  Prince  of  France,  son 
to  Clodion  the  Hairy,  King  of  France,  and  grandson  to  Pharamond  the 
Great,  first  King  thereof;  who,  in  the  year  of  our  lord  449,  being  left, 
by  his  father's  death,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman  Merovee,  and 
hb  guardian  having  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance,  and  usurped  his 
crown  to  himself,  went  thereupon  into  Germany,  to  sollicit  assistance  to 
recover  his  right,  and'  was  assisted  by  the  Germans  so  powerfully,  as 
that,  in  progress  of  time,  he  recovered  all  the  lower  Austrasia,  and  a 
good  part  of  Belgium,  as  &r  as  Toumay  and  Cambray ;  and,  in  the 
year  481,  he  came  hither  into  that  country,  where  now  Mons  is,  which 
was  then  all  covered  with  wood  as  well  as  with  water,  being  a  part  of  the 
Saltus  Carbonariusy  which  was  a  skirt  of  tha  forest  of  Ardenna,  and 
built  a  high  tower  there,  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  Trouille,  towards  the  East,  hard  by  the  water-side, 
just  where  it,  running  from  the  South,  makes  a  turn  from  the  North  to 
the  West,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain,  covered  then  with  a  great  deal 
both  qf  wood  and  water,  though  now  with  ihe  last  more  than  with  die 
first,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Haine  towards  the  South,  not  far  from  the 
water4Hde,  just  where  it  runs  from  East  to  West,  towards  the  North : 
Which  tower  served  him,  as  a  house,  or  palace,  where  he  lodged ;  as 
an  observatory,  or  watching-place,  from  whence  he  discovered  the 
country  about ;  and  as  a  fortress,  or  place  of  security,  by  the  means  of 
which  he  maintained  himself  there,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  the  Merovigoiansi  to  tam  him  out.    He  likewise  cut  dowa 
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all  the  treesy  vbich  covered  the  eminence  where  the  tower  atood,  and 
by  such  means  discovered  it  all  around,  so  as  to  make  an  explanade,  or 
endpty  space,  immediately  about  the  tuwcr,  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 
that  reigoedy  from  the  top,  where  ikt  tower  was,  to  the  bottom,  where 
it  was  bordered  with  trees,  all  about  the  eminence:  And  this  es- 
planade served  him»  as  a  camp-post,  or  place  of  arms,  where  he 
was  wont  to  rendezvous  his  soldiers,  and  to  draw  them  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

The  same  Prince  Alberon  continuing,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  have 
sharp  war  with  the  Merovignians,  upon  the  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  his  dominions,  and  consequently,  having  frequent  occasion  to  haye 
his  troops  lodged  nigh  to  him,  first  pitched  tents  for  thcib  in  the  expla- 
nade  about  his  tower;  then  built  huts  and  houses,  which,  by  degrees 
and  through  time,  grew  out  into  a  considerable  village  all  around  the 
tower,  under  the  defence  of  which  it  was  secure;  and  afterwards,  to 
secure  it  further  from  the  sudden  attempts  of  his  enemies,  he  inclosed 
it  with  a  hedge,  of  bushes  and  branches  joined  and  interlaced,  whidb, 
from  a  village,  made  it  become  a  town.  This  was  done,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  490^  and  it  is  the  f.rst  inclosure  of  Mons  :  The  town  waa 
called  Alberon*s  camp-post,  which  name  it  retained  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter; and  the  tower,  Alberon's  tower,  which  name  it  retains  to  this 
dxy.  . 

What  sort  of  town  this  camp-post  of  Prince  Alberon's  has  been,  we 
cannot  well  tell,  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found :  But  I 
have  seen  a  plan  of  it,  in  miniature,  in  an  old  Latin  manuscript,  pre- 
served by  the  ladies  *  of  St.  Waltrud's  at  Mons,  and  to  be  read  in  their 
libraiy;  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  of  a  round  figure,- lying 
on  the  East-side  the.Trouille,  hard  by  the  river-side,  where  it,  running 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  makes  a  tumaway  to  the  West,  and  on 
the  South-side  the  Haine,  not  far  from  the  river-side,  where  it  runs  from 
East  to  West,,  towards  the  North,  including  just  the  eminence,  where 
the  tower  stood,  and  occupying  just  the  expTanadc,  that  reigned  about, 
between  the  top,  where  the  tower  was,  and  the  bottom,  where  it  was 
inclosed  with  a  hedge,  and  no  more.  As  for  AI heron's  tower,  we  can 
give  some  account  of  it,  it  being  still  on  foot  and  intire,  though,  by  this 
time,  beginning  to  look  pretty  ancient,  and  engaged  with  another  edifice 
that  was  afterwards  adjoined  to  it,  standing  just  on  the  top  of  that  emi- 
nence, which  was  once  occupied  by  Alberon's  camp-post,  and  is  now 
In  a  place  within  Mons,  that  makes  exactly  the  middle  of  the  town,  at 
the  dbtance  of  near  five  hundred  paces  from  the  side  of  the  Trouille,  to- 
wards the  East,  and  about  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  Haine-side,  towards  the  South :  It  is  a  tower  round,  having  m 
diameter  sixty  feet,  built  of  hewn  stone,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
twen^  feet,  the  wall  being  five  feet  thick,  consisting  of  six  stories,  adorn* 
cd  at  the  bottom  with  a  base,  and  a  gate  arched,  towards  the  South,  ap* 
cpmpanied  with  its  pilasters,  with  borders  at  the  division  of  stories,  aiid 
windows  round,  towards  all  points,  accompanied  with  their  chanbran- 
lcs»  aud  at  the  top  with  a  comish;  above  which  there  is  an  attick, 

•  Sm  thcM  ladiMdMcfibad  Moir. 
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terminated  in  a  platform,  guarded  with  a  balustrade,  and  surmounted 
w}th  a  globe,  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  bearing  up  a  flag-staff  and 
fiag,  having  blazoned  the  arms  of  the  sovereign :  The  whole  a  piece  of 
Gothitk  work,  engaged  with  another  edifice,  adjoined  afterwards  to  it, 
that  because  of  its  age,  and  its  being  seated  upon  a  height,  where 
it  is  exposed  a  great  deal  to  the  injuries  of  weather,  as  well  as  of 
dme,  has  now,  at  this  day,  very  much  the  face  and  fur  of  an  anti- 
quity. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mohs,  as  Prince  Alberon,  of  France^ 

founded  it:    And,  it  continued  in  th^  same  state,  till  the  year  of  our 

Lord  520,  when,  Walbert,  son  and  successor  to  Prince  Alberon,  and 

the  fiist  Earl  of  Hainault,  having  continued  the  war  bis  father  had  begun 

against  the  Merovignians,  upon  the  account  of  the  usurpation  of  their 

it)heritance,  and  beii^  married  to   the  Lady  Lucilla,  sister  to  Zeno, 

Emperor  of  the  East,  the  Emperor  thereupon  took  part  with  his  brother* 

in-law,  in  his  quarrel  against  Clovis  the  Great,  King  of  France,  whom 

he  forc^  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  to  restore  to  him  the 

county  of  Hainault;  which  was  accordingly  done  at  Cam  bray,  thtt 

year,  when  King  Clovis  resigned  so  much  territory  to  Prince  Walbert, 

and  the  Emperor  Z(*no  erected  it  into  an  earldom  in  his  favour,  giving 

him  this  for  a  coat  of  arms:     Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  lan- 

gued  gules :     For  a  crest,  an  earl's  coronet  Or,  adorned  with  eight 

A>wcrs  of  the  same.     From  that  time.  Earl  Walbert,  and  his  successon, 

bdng  at  peace  with  the  Merovignians,  and  having  no  war  with'  any  other 

of  their  neighbours,  had  but  little  occasion  to  fear  any  thing,  and  ba 

obliged  to  l^  much  upon  their  guard,  to  live  in*  the  midst  of  a  wooJ, 

and  have  their  troops  lodged  always  nigh  to  them,  as  their  predecessor, 

Prince  Alberon,  had  done;  but  they  chose  rather  to  dwell  elsewhere, 

in  more  convenient  places,  and  neglected  the  dwelling-place  of  Prince 

Alberon;  so  that  Alberou's  tower  thereupon  became  a  waste,  and 

Alberon's  camp-post  returned  to  be  a  desart,  as  it  has  been  formerly. 

It  continued  so,  till  the  days  of  the  Lady  Waltrud,  otherwise,  St* 
Waltrud,  Countess  and  Heiress  of  Hainault,  daughter  to  Earl  Walbert 
the  Fourth,  and  wife  to  Maldegair,  otherwise,  St.  Vincent,  a  Prince  of 
Ireland,  who,,  by  vertue  of  his  marriage,  was  likewise  Earl  of  Hainault 
This  religious  princess,  being  inclined  to  renounce  th<;  world,  and  looking 
put  for  a  convenient  retiring-place,  was  perfuaded  by  St  Guislain,  and 
others,  her  spiritual  directors,  to  make  choice  of  the  dwelling-pUce  of 
Prince  Alberon,  in  the  wood,  which,  by  that  time  was  become  wast^ 
turned  quite  a  desart,  and  covered  with  trees  as  much  as  ever ;  where 
first  ahe  built  a  cell  and  a  chapel,  for  herself^  in  Alberon's  camp-post» 
banl  by  Alberon's  tower;  and  afWrwards  fbuhded  a  church,  and  a 
cloister,    for  others,   in  the  same  place,  in  which  she  begun  and 
instituted   that  famous  colli^,*or  con^gation,  of  religious 'ladies, 
or  noble  women,  canonesses  secular,  without  any  rule,  which  con- 
tinues   there,    and    flourishes   to    this   day.      Saint   Waltrud  went 
thither  to  live,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord   603,    and  she  made 
diat  iuBcrtution  of  Ladies  in  the  year  609;  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
greit  many  other  people,  feotlemea  aa  well  as  ladies,  poor  as  well  as 
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lfcli«  and  lascks  as  well  as  TeligidtiSy  to  resort  to  the  sane  place,  and 
build  hooies  for  themselves  thm^  in  Alberon's  camp^post,  under  the 
shadow  of  Alberon's  tower,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Waltnid's 
church ;  so  that  Alberon's  camp-post,  by  degrees,  came  again  to  be 
veiy  well  inhabited ;  and,  through  t^me,  grew  out  into  a  consfderable 
town,  being  inclosed  with  anew  hedge  of  bashes  and  branches  rebuilt; 
including  the  eminence,  and  occupying  the  explanade  all  arounJ^ 
between  the  tower,  which  defended  it  at  ti^;  and  the  hedge  which  in- 
closed it  at  the  bottom,  as  it  was  before.  And  they  changed  the  name 
of  Alberon's  camp*post,  and  called  it  by  that  of  Bergen,  signifying,  in 
Teutonick,  er  old  high  Dutch,  the  ancient  language  of  that  conn- 
tiy,  as  much,  as  if  one  would  say,  by  way  of  distinction,  The  Hilh 
whicb^  name  they  d^ignedly  gave  it,  both  because  it  was  built  upon  a 
liulc  bill,  the  only  hill  in  the  country  thereabouts,  and  because  of  the 
respect  and  veneration  they  had  for  the  dwellino-phice  of  so  many  rdi- 
gpous  penions,  as  lived  there  a  pious  and  devout  life ;  which  respect  they 
thought  they  expressed  a  little,  by  calling  it  with  a  distinction^  The 
Hill.^  At  the  same  rate  of  speaking,  end,  for  the  same  reasons,  in  Latin, 
it  was  called  Mons:  And  both  these  names  it  retains  to  this  day ;  the 
one,  Mons,  is  used  commonly  by  foreigners;  theotheri  Bergen,  is  only 
known  among  the  natives. 

What  sort  of  town  this  hill  of  St.  Waltrud's  has  been,  we  cannot  at  all 
tell;  because  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found;  and  as  for 
plans  of  it  I  have  never  seen  any.  However,  we  may  presume,  that, 
beiog  built  upon  the  same  ground  with  Prince  Alberon's  camp-post,  it 
has  been  much  of  the  same  figure,  and  situate  the  same  way ;  has  in« 
duded  die  same  eminence,  and  occupied  the  same  explanade,  that  - 
reigDed  about,  between  the  top,  where  Alberon's  tower  was,  and  the 
bottom,  where  it  was  inclosed  with  anew  hedge,  as  before. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  St  Waltrud,  and  her  ladies,  and 
thdr  followers,  refonnded  it  It  continued  in  the  same  state,  till  the 
year  of  our  Lord  680,  in  the  days  of  Alberick,  Earl  of  Hainault,  son 
to  Earl  Brunulph,  a  prince  of  a  pubUck  spirit,  and  a  great  lover  of 
building,  who  did  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  for  Mons,  and  made  it, 
indeed,  look  like  a  town. 
First,  because  it  was  the  place,  where  his  predecessor  St.  Waltrud, 
^  and  several  other  saints,  had  liwed,  out  of  the  respect  and  veneration 
he  had  to  their  name  and  memory,  be  loved  mightily  to  dwell  in  it;  and, 
because  he  found  that  the  lodgings  in  Prince  Alberon's  tower  were  both 
too  little  for  him*  and  become  ruinous,  he  n<r>t  only  repaired  them,  bu^ 
also  built  a  castle  of  his  own,  a  great  and  noble  edifice,  upon  the  top 
of  the  same  eminence,  where  Alh^n's  tower  stood,  and  adjoining  to  it 
on  the  south  sidi;,  the  lower  beii^  engaged  with  it  on  the  north ;  which 
castle  and  tower,  together,  made  such  a  large  and  capacious  dwelling- 
place  'for  him,  that  it  served  him  conveniently  as  a  house  where  he 
lodged  *;  as  an  observatory,  from  whence  he  discovered  the  country 
about;  and  as  a  fi^rtress,  by  theineans  of  which,  he  not  only  tnain- 
tained  himself,  but  likewise  defended  the  town,  and,  upon  an  occasion, 
eould  command  the  same.  He  also  cut  down  all  the  wood,  which 
oovaied  ika  giound^  b^  within  and  wkhont  the  town,  especially  withv 
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out,  and  by  such  means  discovered  it  all  around,  so  as  to  Dnke  a  graiid 
explanade,  immediately  without  the  inclosure,  that  feigned  for  a  great 
way  of,  all  about  the  town;  and.  this  ^xplanade  served  }iim  as  a  large 
camp-post,  where  he  rendesvouscd  his  troops  when  he  had  occasion, 
and  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle- 
Then,  for  the  further  defence  of  the  town,  which,  till  his  time,  never 
had  any  better  inclo&ure  than  hedges,  he  was  the  fiist  who  conceived  the 
design  of  inclosing  it  with  a  wall,  and  took  care  to  have;  his  design  put 
inexccution;  in  order  to  which,  he  cut  down  the  hedgeinclosure,  that 
had  been  begun  by  Prince  Albccon,  and  continued  by  his  successors  till 
then ;  extended  the  Pomariumf  or  explanade,  on  it,  a  good  way  beyond  ^ 
it,  further  into' the  country,  and  there  built  another  of  his  own,  being 
a  wall  of  stone,  making  it  go  quite  round  the  town  with  a  larger  com^ 
pass ;  so  a&  take  iu  not  only  the  eminence,  upon  which  the  town  stood, 
with  the  castle  and  tower  at  thf  top,  but  likewise;  a  good  deal  of  mors 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  he  designed  should  serve  as  an  empty 
space,  for  the  inhabitants  to  build  houses  farther  upon.    This  was  dontf 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  687,  and  it  is  the  second  indosure  of  Mons, 
which  made  it,  indeed,  look  like  a  town ;   whereas,  till  that  time,   hav- 
ing never  any  thing  but  a  hedge  about  it,  it  looked  no  bettef  than  like  a 
village;  of  which  and  of  all  the  other  publtck  works  of  Earl  Alberick's 
about  Mons,  an  account  may  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  that 
axe  to  be  seen  in  and  about  his  castle;  it  being  still  on  foot  and  intire, 
whereas  of.  his  wall  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  to  be  found,  it  having 
been  so  compleatly  nver|hrown  and  ruined,  that  one  cannot  know  now 
where  it  has  been ;  but  the  ancient  history  of  Mons  is  tc  be  i^ad  more 
at  large,  in  a  book  intituled,  ^  The  Annals  of  Hainault,'  a  Walloon 
manuscript,  written  in  the  year  1360,  by  Jacques  de  Guyse,  a  native  of 
Mons,  and  a  Licentiate  in  Divinity,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  preserv* 
ed  by  the  Ladii^  of  Su  Waltrud  there,  and  to  be  seen  fn  their  library, 
by  any  one  that  calls  for  it. 

What  kind  of  inclosure  this  wall  of  Earl  Alberick's  has  been,  we  can- 
not well  tell ;  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found ;  but  1  have 
seen  a  profile  of  it,  in  oil,  in  a  prospect  of  old  Mons,  hanging  in  the 
closet  of  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Croy,  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Rceulx, 
and  one  of  the  Ladies  of  ^t.  Waltrud's  there,  by  which  it  appears  that 
it  has  been  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  fortified  with 
square  towers,  at  equal  di^itances,  and  a  third  part  higher,  having  three 
gates,  but  no  ditch,  and  that  it  has  run  about  the  town  in  an  oblfipg 
figure,  stretching  itself  from  East  to. West,  so  as  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  Trouille  side,  the  river  running  from  South  to  North,  and  ta  take  in 
the  eminence,  upon  which  the  town  stood,  with  a  good  deal  more.  As 
for  Earl  Alberick's  castle,  we  can  give  some  account  of  it,  it  being  on 
foot  and  intire  to  this  day,  though  beginning  now  to  look  pretty  ancient, 
standing  on  the  same  eminence  with  Prince  Alberon's  Tower,  where  th<>y 
together  occupy  all  the  top  of  it,  the  Tower  being  engaged  with  the 
Castle  on  the  North-side,  and  the  Castle  adjoined  to  the  Tower  on  the 
South,  the  eminence  stretching  itself  East  and  West ;  it  is  four  pavilions 
round,  joined  together  with  four  sides  oblong,  making  up  a  court 
^square^  the  root  of  the  interior  square  bdqg  eighty  lieeti  thftt  of  the  ck* 
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terior  tn  kandnid  and  lixty,  bailt  of  liewn  stone,  the  sides  to  the  breadth 
of  forty  fect»  the  panlibps  to  the  solidity  of  sixty,  and  both  to  a  lieight  equal 
to  their  respective  breadth  and  solidity,  the  walls  to  the  thickness  of  five 
feet,  and  to  a  height  different  as  the  parts  of  the  edifice  require,  the  siden 
consisting  of  two  stories,  the  pavilions  of  three,  adorned  without  and 
within,  with  a  base  continued  at  the  bottom,  and  a  gate  arched,  on  the 
South-ude,  accompanied  with  its  pilasters,  with  borders  likewise  con- 
tinued at  the  division  of  stories,  and  windows  cornered  on  all  sides,  ac- 
companied with  their  chanbranles,  and  with  a  cornish  at  the  top  dis- 
continued, the  parts  of  the  edifice  differing  in  height;  above  which  there 
is  an  attick,  terminated  in  a  pUtform,  guarded  with  a  balustrade,  all  ' 
discontinued  and  surmounted,  the  sides  with  a  roof  pavilion-wise,  of 
timber,  covered  with  lead,  the  pavilion  with  a  dome  and  cupola,  bearing  ^ 
up  a  fane-stalFand  fane;  and,  as  Alberon's  round  Tower  js  on  the  North- 
side  engaged  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  .so  corresponding  to  it  on  the 
South-side  just  over  the  gate^  there  is  another  Tower  square,  the  root 
of  the  square  being  sixty  feet,  built  as  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  to  the 
height  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  consisting  of  six  stories,  adorned 
at  the  bottom  with  a  base  and  a  portal  arched,  accompanied  with  its 
pilasters,  with  borders  at  the  division  of  stories,  and  windows  cornered, 
accompanied  with  their  chanbranles,  and  with  a  cornish  at  the  top, 
having  above  it  an  attick,  terminated  in  a  platform,  guarded  with  a 
balustrade,  and  surmounted  with  a  spire  of  timber,  covered  with  lead, 
bearing  up  a  flag-staff  and  flag,  having  blazoned  the  arms  of  the  sove« 
reign  I  the*whole  a  mass  of  Gothick  work,  adjoined  to  Alberon's  Tower, 
tbat,  because  of  its  situation  as  well  as  of  its  age,  upon  the  top  of  a  ris- 
ing ground,  or  height,  where,  consequently,  it  is  exposed  very  much  to 
the  injuries  both  of  time  and  weather,  begins  now,  at  this  day,  to  look 
like  an  antiquity  ;  and  as,  by  reason  of  its  being  seated  upon  an  eminence, 
the  only  eminence  in   the  country   thereabouts,  it  is  seen  a  great 
way  off  all  around,  by  those  who  come  towards  the  town,  so  the  best 
prospect  that  one  can  have  of  Mons,  and  of  the  ground  about  it,  is  from 
the  platforms  of  the  Castle  within  it,  especially  from  those  of  the  two 
Towers,  and  particularly  that  of. Alberon's,  which  stands  just  upon  the 
top  of  the  eminence,  on  the  very  highest  spot  of  it  all,  and  where  the 
curious  traveller  should  not  neglect  to  go  up  to  the  platform  of  it,  be- 
cause from  thence  he  can  discover  and  view  all  at. once,  the  town. 
Its  situation,  and  fortification,  the  ground,  its  rising,  and  falling,  the  wa- 
ters, their  course,  and  quantity,  the  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  the  marshes, 
and  all  that  is  of  it. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  it  was  built  by  Earl  Alberick : 
And  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  without  any  further  alteration 
or  change,  either  for  its  increase,  or  for  its  better  defence,  till  a  long 
time  after. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  812,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Renny,  Countess 
and  Heiresp  of  Hainault,  daughter  to  Earl  Walter  the  Third,  and  wife 
to  Albo,  a  Prince  of  Lorrain,  who,  by  his  marriage,  was  likewise  Earl 
of  Hainault,  Charles  the  Great,  King  of  France,  and  Emperor  of  the 
West,  bad  so  much  good  will  for  Mons,  partly  for  the  sake  of  Earl 
Wa)ter  tl^e  Thirds  who  was  killed  in  his  service  against  the  Saxons,  in 
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the  year  SM,  but  principally  upon  the  abcount  it  had  been  thedwvllii^ 
place  of  St.  Waltrud,  and  several  other  great  BaiotSt  that,  as  a  mark  of 
the  respeet  and  veneration  he  had  for  the  name  and  memoiy  of  those 
worthies,  he  not  only  declared  it  a  noble  town,  and  gave  it  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  free  city,  but,  besides,  made  it  the  capital  of  all  Hainaul^; 
and,  what  was  more,  Erected  it,  and  the  territory  about  it,  into  a  par* 
ticular  earldom  by  itself,  distinct  from   the  earldom  of  Hainault,  in 
&vour  of  the  Countess  Reuny,  and  of  Earl   Albo,  to  whom  he  had 
beforehand  married  her,  giving  it  this  for  a  coat  of  arms:    Argeni^  a 
castle  triple-towered  Gvks;  for  a  crest,  an  earl's  coronet  Or^  adorned 
with  eight  flowers  of  the  same.    From  that  time,  the  Earls  of  Hainault 
^ere  likewise  Earls  of  Mens,  and  used  both  titles  together,  quartering 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  both  earldoms,  so  as  to  make  up  an  escutcheon 
in  this  manner :   Quarterly,  in  the  first  and  fourth,  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
table,  armed  and  langued  gules,  for  Hainault;  in  the  second  and  third 
ai^nt,  a  castle  triple-towered  gules,  for  Mons;  for  a  crest,  an  earKs 
coronet  CV,  adorned  with  eight  flowers  of  the  same.    And  it  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  days  of  Earl  John. . 

Rainier  the  First,  Earl  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  cousin  to  Earl  Manassy, 
having  shaq>  war  in  his  time  with  Otho  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cblogn,  two  brothers,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.959,  went  out  to  meet  the  archbishop,  who,  in  tlie  emperor's 
name,  was  come  against  him  with  a  great  army  into  Hainault,  and  met 
him  near  Valenciennes,  where  they  fought ;   but  the  archbishop,  being 
much  superior  to  him,  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  number  of  troops,  not 
only  defeated  his  army,  but  likewise  took  himself  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  in  chains  to  Colbgn,  where  he  kept  hinr  till  he  died:     He,  aJso, 
the  same  year,  took  possession  of  both  the  earldoms  of  Hainault  and 
Mons, -for  the  emperor,  and  disposed  of  them  by  his  authority,  by 
giving  them  to  governors,  who  held  them  in  his  name,  excluding  both 
Earl  Rainier,  \Vhom  he  kept  prisoner,  and   his  children,   whom    he 
banished  the  country.     In  this  manner,  the  town  of  Mons,  and  the 
territory  about  it,   came  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  his 
^  governors;  and  it  continued  to  he  so  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years; 
that  is,  till  the  year  97 S,  when  Rainier  the  Second,  son  and  successor 
to  the  other,  after  having  made  many  efforts,  during  the  time  of  his 
banishment,  to  revenge  his  fathe/s  quarrel,  and  recover  his  own  inhe- 
ritance, and  all  to  no  purpose,  being  then  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  mairied  thereto  a  French  Princess,  the  Lady   Havidea, 
daughter  to  Hugh  Capet,  Earl  of  Paris,  and  a  peace  being,  that  year, 
concluded   between  Otho  the   Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,    and 
Lotfaair^  King  of  France,  by  an  article  of  that  treaty,  it  was  provided 
for  his  restoration ;  so,  by  means  of  his  foreign  alliance,  he,'  at  length, 
]%covered  his  own  country,  after  having  been  banished  it  nineteen  years. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1113,  in  the  days  of  Baldwin  the  Second, 
Earl  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  Earl  Baldwin  the  First's  son,  a  terrible  fire 
broke  out  in  Mons,  which  reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  ashes.     It 
lay  in  ruins  till  the  year  11 45,  that  Baldwin  the  Third,  son  and  sue* 
cessor  to  the  former,  begun  to  rebuild  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  Jong 
ai  be  lived,  that  is,  till  the  year  II71 ;  but,  having  sharp  and  violent 
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wmr  in  his  time,  with  Thierry  of  Alsace,  £arl  of  Flanders,  upon  tho 
account  of  ihe  succession  lo  'that  earldom,  by  reason  of  his  affinrs 
abraadt  bis  buildtnf^  .  at  home  did  not  advance,  and  were  not  per- 
fected ia  his  Itfertime;  except  the  wall  about  Mons,  which,  for  the 
,  security  of  his  house  and  family,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  burgben,  he  took  care- to  have  advanced,  and  perfected  very 
quickly ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  came  to  be  in  as  good  a  case  ai 
before.  '  . 

What  kind  of  inclosure  this  wall  of  Eari  Baldwin  theThird'shas  been^ 
we  cannot  at  all  ti4l,  thene  being  now  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  found ;  and, 
as  for  plants  or  profiles  of  it,  I  have  never  seen  any:  However^*  we  may 
presume,  that,  being  built  upon  the  same  bounds,  and  on  the  same 
foundation,  with  .the  former,  it  has  likewise  been  in  the  same  ^uhion,  of 
the  same  figure,  and  the  same  every  other  way. 

This  was  the  condition  of  'Mons,  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Earl  Baldwin 
the  Third :  And  it  continued  in  that  state,  only  till  the  year  of  our 
Lord  llftS;  for  then,  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  simamed  the  bui1der| 
because  of  the  great  inclination  he  had  that  way,  son  and  successor  to 
the  other,  a  publick-spiritcd  pripce,  who,  alone,  did  more  for  Motis^ 
than  all  diose  who  were  before  him,  having  perfected  the  buildings  bis 
£uher  had  begun,  and  added  a  gne^t  many  other  edffices  of  bis  own,  so 
as  to  Ukke  up  all  the  ground  that  wa^  included  within  the  town,  and  be 
obliged  to  go  without,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  build  any  more,  fell  theve* 
upon  into  a  dislike  of  the  inclosure,  as  being  of  too  narrow  bounds, 
conceived  the  design  of  another,  larger,  and  immediately  put  his  dcsigft  - 
in  execution,  throwing  down  the  wall  that  had  been  built  by  Eak 
Alherick,  and  lately  jrebuilt  by  his  father,  extending  the  Po»urri«ia[oa 
it  a  gpod  way  beyond  it,  further  into  the  country,  and  there  building 
another  of  his  own,  likewise  of  stone,  together  with  a  ditch,  makiig 
both  go  quite  .round,  with  a  greater  circumference,  so  as  to  take  in,  not 
only  the  town,  but  a  good^  deal  of  ground  more,  which  he  designed 
should  serve  as  an  empty  space,  for  himself,  and  his  successors,  as  well 
as  for  the  inhabitants,  to  build  further  upon :  This  was  done,  'that 
same  year;  and  it  is  the  third  bclosure  of  Mons,  which  did,  indeed, 
lender  it  a  great  deal  larger  than  what  it  was  formerly,  as  it  was  in  this 
prince's  time,  that  the  town  arrived,  at  a  pitch  of  splendor  and  magnifi* 
eence,  beyoiul  what  it  had  ever  be^n  at  before.  Of  which,  and  of  all 
the  other  publick  work^  of  Earl  Baldwin,  the  Builder,  about  Mons, 
aa  account  may  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
sad  about  the  town*house,  and  the  other  edifices  which  he  built  there^ 
being  most  of  them  still  onvfoot,  and  intire;  though  of  his  wall  and 
ditch  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  to  be  found,  they  having  been  S9 
completely  destroyed,  the  one  filled  up,  the  other  pulled  down,  and 
both  levelled  to  the  grotind,  so  that  one  cannot  knbw  now  where  they 
have  been;  but  the  history  of  Earl  Baldwin,  the  Builds,  and  of  his 
works,  Is  ^  be  rend  more  at  laije,  in  a  book,  intituled,  The  Annals  of 
Mons,  a  Walloon  roaauscript,  written  in  difierent  tiroes,  by  the  town- 
clerks  there,  preserved  in  the  town-house,  among  the  archives,  and, 
to  be  seen  by  those  who  bave  acquaiatonce  enoo^  among  the  nagis- 
tiates.  *  "  . 
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What  kind  of  inclotare  this  will  of  Earl  BtUwia  the  Builder  hn 
:heen,  we  qfumot  well  tell;  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be 
found :  But  I  have  seen  a  profile  of  it,  in  De8traB{»aCufie»  in  a  prospect 
of  Old  Mons,  upon  the  wall  of  the  counctl-chambePy  in  the  to«r&4ionse 
there,  by  which  it  appears ;  diat  it  has  been  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the 
Roman  fiishion,  and  fortified  with  round  towera,  at  equal  distances^  and 
a  third  part  higher,  having  five  gates,  with  a  large  ditch,  and,  that  rt 
has  run  about  the  town  in  an  oblong  figure,  stretching  itself  from  east  to 
west,  so  as  to  touch  upon  the  Trouille-side,  the  river  running  from 
•south  to  north,  and  to  take  in  the  town,  with  a  good  deal  more, 
'  This  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  it  was  rebuUt  by  Earl  Baldwin, 
•the  Builder :  And  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  stale,  wilhout  any  fui^ 
ther  addition  or  change,  either  in  its  buildings  or  government,'  for  a  long  - 
time  after. 

Jn  the  year  of  our  Lord  1252,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Maigaret, 
Countess  and  Heiress  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  daughter  to  Earl  Baklwin 
of  Constantinople,  and  widow  to  Burchard  simamed  of  Avesnnes^  a 
nobleman  of  the  same  country,  who,  by  virtue  of  hb  maniage,  had 
been  likewise  administrator  of  Hainault  and  Mons,  an  unnatural 
war  broke  out  in  Hainault,  between  the  Countess  Margaret,  and  her 
own  son.  Prince  John  of  Avesnnes,  who,  immediately  upon  his  father 
the  administntor*s  death,  would  not  wait  the  succession,  till  his  mother 
the  heiress  died  also,  but  conceived  the  design  ai  turning  her  out, .  and 
i^  the  assistance  of  William  the  Second,  Eui  of  Holland,  and  King  oC 
the  Romans,  whose  sister,  the  Lady  Alice,  he  had  married,  and  who^ 
for  that  reason,  im^  a  stout  friend  to  the  son,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
mother,  did  almost  put  his  design  in  execution;  for  partly  by  King 
William's  assistance,  and  partly  by  the  means  of  a  strong  party,  which 
he  made  among  the  nobility  of  Hainault,  he  very  soon  possessed  himsetf 
of  Mons,  and  of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  that  province^  meaning  no 
km  than  to  take  the  whole,  and  drive  his  mother  quite  out  of  it,  as  in 
effect  he  did  at  length,  and  oblig^  her  to  retire  to  France.  But,  in  the 
fwr  1254,  the  Countess  Margaret,  bemgassbted  widi  troops  by  Lewie 
the  Ninth,  otherwise,  St.  Lewis,  King  of  Ftance^  returned  into  Hainault, 
where  she  recovered  Mons,  and  Ihe  other  towns,  and  reduced  the  whole 
province  to  her  obedience;  upon  which,  her  son,  not  having  thepatienea 
to  wait  the  succession  till  her  death,  broke  bis  heart,  and  died  in  diu 
year  1255^  after  having  shewn  himsetf  to  be  a  son  unworthy  to  have 
lived  so  long,  by  his:  having  so  unworthily  treated  a  lady,  who  was  both 
his  own  mother,  and  his  father's  widow,  and  whose  dominions  he  was  tt> 
have  all,  without  diipute,  immediately  upon  her  demise,  which  hap* 
prned  In  the  year  1280. 

John,  sirnamed,  of  Avesnnes,  Earl  of  HaiaauU  and  Mons,  Prince 
JohnofAveinnes'sson,  in  the  year  of  our  Loitl  1299,  by  the  right  of 
his  mother,  the  Lady  Alice  of  Holland,  Eari  William  the  Second, 
otherwise  King  Williams  sister,  succeeded  likewise  in  the  Earldoms  of 
Holland  and  Zealand;  by  which  means,  iburcaridoms  came  then  to  be 
joined  in  the  pevson  of  this  earl,  who  thereupon  changed  the  escutcheon 
offheEarhofHatnmilt;  by  putting  out  the  anna  of  Mons,  and  ptttting 
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h  those' of  Hotlaad  in  their  room,  quartering  the  original  escutcheons 
of  Hainault  and  Holland^  so  as  V>  make  up  a  coat  of  anns  in  this  maii- 
ner:  Quarterly;  in  the  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable^ 
suroed  and  langued  gules,  for  Hainault:  in  the  second  and  third,  or,  a 
lion  rampant  gules;  for  Holland;  for  a  crest,  an  earl's  coronet*  pr, 
adorned  with  eight  Uoivers  of  the  same.  And  it  continues  to  beso  to  thisv 
day.  He  also  neglected,  among  his  titles,  to  use  that  of  £arl  of  Mons; 
so  from  that  time  it  went  into  desuetude. 

In  theyear  of  our  Lord  1S39,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Second, 
Earl  of  Hainault  and  Holbind,  son  to  Earl  .William  the  Good,  Edward 
the  Third,  King  of  Ei^land,  being  constituted  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
Emperor  of  (^rmany,  great  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and  having 
occasion  to  go  from  England  into  Germany,  about  the  affairs  that 
belonged  to  his  charge,  passed  the  way  of  Mons,  and  staid  two  days  in 
the  town,  where  he  was  splendidly  and  magnificently  received  and  en* 
tertained,  by  Earl  William,  and  his  nobility. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1424,  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  Jaqudin, 
Countess  and  Heiress  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  daughter  to  Earl  William 
of  Bavaria,  and  wife  to  John  Duke  of  .Bra bant,  who,  by  his  mariiagc, 
was  likewise  admuiistralor  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  a  terrible  wur 
broke  out  in  Hainault,  upon  the  following  occasion:  The  Countess 
Jaquelin  was  lawfully  married  to  Puke  John  of  Brabant,  as  we  have 
said,  but  afterwards  disliked  him,  and,  he  being  still  aliv&  married 
again  adulterously  to  Humphry  Duke  of  Glocestcc,  King  Henry  the 
Fifth  of  England's  brother;  upon  which  Duke  John  the  Administratoi^ 
bdng  assisted  by  Philip  t^e  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  came  into 
Hainault,  in  theyear  1494,' and,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  a  volun- 
taVy  submission,  reduced  into  his  power  all  the  towns  in  the  province^ 
exa?pt  Mons,  in  a  very  short  time.  Tbe  next  year  1425,  the  twQ 
Dukes,  John  and  Philip,  caisie  together  before  Mons,  besieged  it,  and 
look  it  upon  terms.  In  continued  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Brai»ncons,  so 
long  as  Duke  John  the  Administrator  lived,  that  is,  till  the  year  1426, 
when  Duke  Philip,  as  next  heir  to  tbe  Countess  Jaquelin,  who  was 
banished  the  country,  succeeded  in  the  Administratorship  of  Hainault|. 
and  the  Buigundians  took  possession  of  Mons  and  kept  it,  till  at  le^igth,  ^ 
in  tbe  year  1436,  the  Countess  Jaquelin  died,  and  Duke  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  her  as  heir  general* 

About  this  prince's  time,  that  is,  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  1436,  a 
gieat  many  foreigners,  especially  Dutch  and  Burgundians,  came  throng* 
ing  thither  to  Mons,  and  made  the  town  increase  so  much  in  the  number, 
both  of  lis  inhabitants  and  bouses,  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for 
them  within  Earl  Baldwin  the.Builder^s  wall;) for  all  the  grounp,  in- 
cluded widi  it,  was  intirely  taken  up  :  So  that,  afterwards,  they  were 
obliged  to  begpn  to  build  without  tbe  ditch,  along  thesidct.of  thehigjh* 
ways,  that  run  out  from  the  gates;  which  buildings,  at  length,  greif  '^ 
out  into  suburbs,  having  each  of  then  the  same  name,  with  tho  gato 
they  run  out  fioni.  *  >  , 

Duke  Philip, '  having  first  had  Mona  as  administrator  for  another,  and 
afterwvda  got  it  in  tOTcreignQr  to  bimMl^  being  at  ihaxp  and  violent 
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war,  in  his  time,  with  Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  upon  the 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  killed  upon  the  bridge  at 
Montreau,  in  Champagne,  by  the  French  Kin^s  order,  and  considering 
the  importance  of  the  town  of  Mons,  being  a  frontier  to  him  on  the  side 
towards  France,  how  weakly  it  was  fortified,  having  nothing  but  Earl 
Baldwin  the  Butlde/s  wall  and  ditch  to  defend  it,  and  that  then,  after 
the  invention  of  powder  and  guns,  towns  wanted  to  be  fortified  at  a  better 
rate,  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  was  thereupon  the^  first  who  con* 
-ceived  the* design  of  throwing  up  a  rampart  about  it;  and,  because  the 
town,  by  reason  of  its  excrescence  into  suburbs,  that  was  likewise  grown 
considerable,  required  a  new  inclosure,  he  designed  also,  that  the 
rampart  should  inclose,  and  go  quite  round  it,  with  such  a  large  com* 
pass,  by  the  outer  ends  of  all  the  suburbs,  as  to  take  in  town,  suburbs, 
river,  and  all  that  was  on  it :  Which  design  he  begun  to  put  in  execu- 
tion, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1460,  when,  in  order  to  it,  he  first  de- 
stroyed Earl  Baldwin  s  inclosure,  by  throwing  down  the  wall,  filling  up 
the  ditch,  and  levelling  both  to  the  ground;  then  extended  the 
Pomtmum  of  the  to%ta,  into  the  country,  beyond  the  far-ends  of  all  the 
^  suburbs,  and  the  river,  and  there  built  an  inclosure  of  his  own,  by 
cutting  out  a  ditch,  throwing  Wp  a  rampart,  and  making  both  go  clear 
round,  with  such  a  large  circumference,  as  to  surround  and  shut  up  all. 
It  was  com  pleated  in  the  year  1467  9  the  last  year  of  Duke  Philip's  life ; 
and  it  is  th^  fourth  and  last  inclosure  of  Mons,  which,  among  all  those 
that  the  town  has  had,  is  the  only  one  that  continues  on  foot»  and  intire 
to  this  day ;  and,  though  it  be  now  above  two-hundred  yeacs  old,  yet 
it  is  all  that  Mons  has  about  it. 

What  kind  of  inclosure  this  rampart  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good's  is,  we 
can  very  well  tell :  for  it  is  still  on  foot  and  intire,  and  I  have  seen  ahd 
ohservf^  it  very  exactly.  It  is  not  t  simple  wall  of  stone,  as  the  other 
inclosures  were,  but  a  thick  rampart  of  eahh ;  built  in  the  ancient 
fiishion,  not  after  the  modem ;  altogether  irregular,  not  according  to 
an ;  and  fortified  with  towers  and  bulwarks  intermixed,  not  bastions^ 
being  a  confused  mass  of  Roman  and  Gothick  work  together,  that  dis- 
covers, by  its  mixture,  the  age  it  was  done  in,  as  well  as  the  hands  wlio 
did  it  It  is  hard  to  tell  its  dimensions,  because  of  its  irregularity ;  for 
we  could  not  take  them,  otherwise  than  measuring  them  by  comntoo 
paces;  which  wedid,  walking  it  on  foot,  both  within  and  without  the 
town  :  So,  according  to.  what  we  found,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
description  of  it  as  full  and  exact  as  is  possible.  And,  to  begin  with  its 
plan : 

ft  is  built  in  form  of  a  polygon,  or  figure  having  many  sides,  of  an 
oblong,  round,  or  parabolick  kind;  consisting  of  two .  unequal  parta 
upon  die  two  sides  of  the  Trouille;  of  several  irregular  sides  00  both 
sides  the  river,  and  having  seven  gates'  in  it,  two  sluices,  and  a  great 
many  towers  and  bulwarks  intermixed,  at  unequal  and  irregular  distances, 
libe  great  semidiameter  of  tho  interior  polygon  is  just  a  thousand 
common  paces,  five-hundred  geometrical  paces,  or  a  third  part  of  % 
British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  lengdi  of  the  ground,  within 
this  polygon,  two-thousand  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  geometrical 
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pftCM,  or  two  Aiitb  of  a  BritiBh  mile.  The  .great  seimdiametcf  of  the 
exMiioF  pc^ygon  is  a  thousand  and  fertytwo  commoa  paces,  that  is, 
Iive4inlidred  and  twenty«one  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than 
a  third  of  a  British  mile;  wlyicb,  doubled,  makes  the  length  of  thegmund 
within  this  polygon,  or  the  greatest  length  of  the  place.  'Take  it  which 
way  yon  wtU,  tw«Hthoosand  and  eighty-fouF  common  paces,  or  a  thou- 
sand and  forty*two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  thirds 
of  a  Britidi  mile.  The  little  Beraidiamcter  of  the  interior  polygon  is  just 
seven-hundred  and  fifty  Cfmimon  paces,  that  is,,  thnee-hundred  and 
seventy-five  geometrical  paces,  or  a  quarter  of  a  ^British  mile;  which^ 
doubled,  makes  the  bresiidth  of  the  ground,  within  this  polygon,  fifteen* 
hundred  common  paces,  or  seven-hundred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces, 
or  half  a  British  mile.  The  little  seroidiameter  of  the  exterior  polygon . 
is  seven-hundred  and  ninety»two  common  paces,  tliat  is,  three^iundred 
and  ninety^ix  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makt-s  the  breadth  of  the  ground 
within  this  polygon,  or  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  place,  take  it  which 
way  you  will,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty4bur  common  paces,  or  seren« 
hundred  and  ninety-two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  half 
a  British  mile. 

The  aides  of  both  the  polygons  being  of  an  equal  length,  and  tfao 
towemand  bulwarks  of  an  irregular  situation,  at  unequal  and  irregular 
distances,  we  could  not  well  take  the  dimensions  of  them  all  separately, 
hot,  jointly  all  together,  we  found  the  circumference  of  the  interior  * 
polygon  to  be  just  six^thousand  common  paces,  that  is,  thr^thousand 
geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  railef;  and  the  circumlerence  of  the 
exterior  polygon,  slx-thousand  two-hundred  and  fiity^wo  comiiKMi 
paces,  or  three-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  geometrical  pace^ 
or  somewhat  more  than  two  British  miles.  But  the  circumference^ 
measuring  it  upon  the  top  of  t^  rampart,  going  along  the  oorridoiv 
or  gallery,  and  around  the  planorms,  or  terranes  of  the  towers  and 
bulwarks  by  the  foot  in  the  battlement,  or  breastwork,  and  reckoning 
all  the  sides  and  aisles,  or  turnings  in  and  out  of  the  Tampans,  towisrs, 
and  bulwarks,  or  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  place,  take  it  which 
way  you  will,  is  exactly  seven-thousand  two-hundred  and  forty  common 
paces,  that  is,  three-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty  geometrical 
paces,  or  two  British  miles,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  diiid  of  a  mile« 
There  are  seven  gates  in  this  rampajt;  five  in  that  part  of  it  which^ 
surrounds  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east-side  the  river, 
'  commonly  called  the.  Great  Town,  being  by  far  the  greater,  part  of  it; 
and  two  in  that  part  which  surrounds  the  lesser  part  of  ^  town,  on  the 
wesit«de  the  river,  named  the  Little  Town,  being  much  the  leaser  part. 
The  gates  on  the  east-«ide,  in  the  rampart  about  the  Great  Town,  be* 
ginning  at  the  river,  at  4he  lower  end  towacds  the  north,  iirom  thence 
going  eastwards,  and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  order,  and  thus 
named:  The  Water-gate,  the  Castle-gate,  the  Park<f|ate,  the  Nimy* 
ga6,  and  the  Havre-g^.  Those  on  the  west-side,  in  tht  rampart  about 
the  Little  Town,  be^nning  at  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the 
•onth,  from  thence  going  westwards,  round,  are  reckoned  and  named 
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so:  The  HayoiHgate»  and  the  6artemoiit-g»te.  And  upon  the  xiver^ 
at  each  end  oi  the  town,  whereafl,  origiaally^  there  was  nothing  but  a 
pannel  or  piece  of  wall,  with  a  little  g^te  in  it,  for  the  water  to  paw 
tiirough,  built  by  the  Bargundianft,  io  jokn  the  raro|iart  on  the  one  tide, 
ancl  that  on  the  other  side  together,  aad  so  to  compleat  the  incloture; 
instead  of  those  pannels  of  wtdl,  there  are  now  two  sliuces,  lately  made 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  serve  the  turn  of  joining  the  two  rampartSy 
and  compleating  the  inclosure  to  better  purpofae;  for,  besides  the  joining 
of  the  nunparts,  by  these  sluicn,  the  people  of  the  town  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  river^water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  let  it  out,  or  keep  it  in,  <Nr 
make  of  it  what  they  please;  whereas,  by  tho^e  pannels  of  wi^l,  they 
could  do  nothing  with  it. 

It  is  fortified  all  about  with  round  towers,  and  bulwarks,  likewisfs 
round,  intermixed,  at  unequal  and  irregular  distances;  and  eveiy  one 
of  those  gates  and  sluices  is  so  placed  in  the  middle  between  two  towers, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  so  nigh  to  one  another,  thai  it  stands  equally 
defended  and  hid  between  them. 

As  to  its  profile:  the  rampart,  the  gates,  the  towers,  the  bulwarks, 
and  all  that  is  on  it,  is  built  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  on  the  outside, 
and  incrusced  on  the  inside,  with  facades  of  hewn  stone  ;  the  rampart 
and  gates  being  to  the  thickness  of  seventy  feet,  that  is,  reckoning  the 
mass  of  earth,  with  the  revesture  and  incrusture  of  stone,  and  to  the 
height  of  eight  and  twenty;  the  towers  to  the  solidity  of  five  and  thirty 
feet,  and  to  the  height  of  two  and  forty,  that  is,  a  third  part  higher  thau 
Uie  rampart,  after  die  manner  practised  in  the  towers  of  the  Aurelian 
wall  About  Rome;  and  the  bulwarks  to  both  a  solidity  and  a  height  equal 
to  those  of  the  rampart,  according  to  the  common  practice.  The  raai- 
parts  and  g^tes  are  terminated  wiUi  a  grand  corrid<«,  or  gallery,  being 
a  kind  of  terra-plain,  running  along  the  top  of  it;  the  towers  and  bul* 
^rarks  with  grand  platforms,  or  terrasses,  some  of  which  are  covert, 
and  some  discovered;  and  both  terrarplain  and  platforms  are  guarded 
.  OB  the  outside  with  a  grand  battlement,  or  breastwork,  being  a  kind  of 
parapet,  likewise' of  earth  cast  up,  revested,  and  incfusted  with  hewn 
stone,  to  the  thickness  of  one  and  twenty  feet,  and  to  the  height  of 
seven  $  founded  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart  and  gates,  the  towers  and 
bulwarks,  and  reigning  along  the  terrapplaio,  and  around  the  platforau^ 
all  about  the  town:  By  which  means,  though  the  rampart  and  gates 
be  seventy  ifeet  thick,  yet  the  terra>plfldn,  in  the  top  of  Uiem,  comes  to 
be  only  fortywi^  feet  broad,  by  reason  that  one  and  twenty  feet,  the 
tfafickaess  of  thej^rapct,  are  taken  from  it;  and,  the  parapet  going 
round  the  towers  and  bulwarks,  as  well  as  along  the  rampart  and  l^ates, 
the  breadth  of  their  platforms  comes  also  to  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tion.   .     '  ' 

Without  the  rampart  is  tfa/s  ditch,  being  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  a  hun* 
dred  and  feity  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep :  It  is  cut  out  of  the 
earth,  has  its  scarp  and  counterscarp  incrusted  with  hewn  stone,  and  is 
always  full  of  water  from  the  river,  and  the  other  neighbouring  waters 
that  ate  made  to  rjun  into  it.  Over  it,  hrfore  the  g^es,  are  seven  bridges, 
that  hf  one  before  each  g^te,  givii^  passage  into,  and  out  from  the 
lown;  and  having,  at  the  outer  ends  of  them,  as  many  high<*way8| 
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Atl^  from  tiieneei ' rut)  out  into  the ddjaceiit country,  and  hat^each 
Ibe  same  name  with  the  gate  it  runs  out  from.  They  were  ori^nally 
iaed  bridges  of  stone,  buih  by  the  Bui^gundians,  but  now  they  are  draw 
OMSof  tinbery  lately  made  by  the  Spaniards;  thaijs,  before  each  gate 
tiieieis  now  a  draw-bridge,  or  rather  a  concatenation  of  such  bridges, 
one  beyoiMi  another,  placed  upon  mounts,  or  pillan,  founded  in  the 
ditch  to  sudi  a  l^ngUi,  as  to  cross  it  over,  and  to  the  ordinary  breadth' 
of'bndgps*' 

The  river  TVonilte,  whether  within  or  without  the  town,  b  but  yery 
snudl  and  inconsiderable;  however,  it  is  navigable  for  boats,  as  muoi 
ai  b  of  it  below  Mons,  and  bordered  all  along  with  a  quay,  or  landing- 
place,  revested  with  stone,  its  channel  being  incrusted  with  th^  same.  As 
for  tiiebridifes,  that  are  over  it,  joining  the  two  parts  of  the  town  toge- 
ther, die  one  nart  on  the  east-side^  beii^  by  far.  the  greater,  the  other 
on  the  wuasioe  ranch  the  ksser,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  one 
if  eveiy  street  that  touches  upon  it,  but  none  of  them  consideral^le, 
the  river  being  but  small.  They  are  all  fixed  bridges  of  stone,  as  they 
have  always  been,  built  originally  by  the  Burgundians,  and  rebuilt 
ktdy  by  the  Spanards,  terminated  in  the  top  with  a  cause-way,  or 
street,  guarded  on  both  sides  with  a  balustradei  or  rul;  the  whole 
of  hewn  stone. 

4 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Duke  Philip  the  Good  fortified 
it,  and  this  is  all  the  kng^  its  fortifications  came,  in  his  lifo-time;  for, 
according  to  the  knowledge  the  Burgundians  had  of  the  art  of  miUtaiy 
aicfaitectttre,  in  those  days,  bang  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  * 
ditoii,  they  reckoned  it  a  town  compleatly  fortified. 

€3iarles  the  Warrior,  Duke  Philip's  son  and  successor,  having  like- 
frisesban  and  violent  war,  in  his  time,  against  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
Kii^  of  France,  upon  the  account  of  his  grandfother^s  death,  and  the 
faiowiei^  of  the  artof  milttary  architecture  being'coroe  a  greaterlengdi  . 
in  his  dnytf  than  it  was  in  hisfather^s,  consider^  further  of  fortifying 
Mons,  bang  a  principal  frontier*town  to  him  on  the  side  towards 
France^  fay  the  addition  of  outworks  to  its  strength ;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
W  first  cut  down  all  the  wood,  which  covered  the  country  about  the 
iown,  and,  by  such  means,  discovered  •ittill  around,  so  ais  to  make  a 
gpuad  esplanade,  immediately  vrithout  the  ditch,  that  rngned,  for  a 
great  way  <^,  all  about  the  place;  then  he  cutout  another  ditch^ 
likewise  a  moat,  making  it  go  quite  round,  a  little  without  the  former, 
and  disposed  of  the  other  watsn  about  the  town,  so  as,  by  the  means  of 
canals,  to  make  them  run  into  the  ditches,  to  fill  Ihem :  And  last  of 
«U,'  fordbe  better  d^ence  of  the  rampart,  on  the  south  and  westsid^ 
of  the  town,  being  Ae  sides  towards  France  and  Flanders,  he  erected 
two  forti,  being  a  kind  of  faveUa,  upon  the  ground  included  between 
the  two  ditches, .  die  one  before,  the  liayon-gate,  towards  the  south,  the 
other  iMfore  the  Battemont-gase,  towards  the  west:  This  was  done  in 
the.yuarof  durLofi  I4fe;«nd  he  would,  perhaos,  have  done  rbors 
towaids^thelbrtifyiiigof  Mons,  if  his  death,  which  happened,  at  tfit 
^^nttle  of  Nancy,  in  ^le  year  1497 f  had  not  prevented  him. 

H  4 
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What  kind  of  works  thete  outworks  of  Dvbe  CbarlM  die  W«rrioi% 
were  then,  .we  cannot  precisely  tell;  for  now  they  atv  either  taJ^n  iii» 
and  embodied  with  the  Spanish  and  French  works  thai  have  been  siaca 
made,  or  levelled..  However,  I  have  teen  a  drauglit  of  them  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle  at  Mons,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  forts  hava  been 
good  large  works,  built  of  earth,  revested  and  incrusted  with  stoiie^  to 
a  solidity  double  of  the  thickness  of  the  rampart,  and  to  a  iieight  e<|iial 
lo  Ihe  depth  of  the  ditches,  between  which  they  were  erecied,  terminated 
in  the  top  with  platlorms,  guarded  on  the  outside  with  battlements, 
fortified  with  round  turn»ts,*  and  having  bridges  of  stone  over  the  two 
ditches,  both  before  and  b&*hind  thein,  the  whole  being  suitable  to  (he 
rest  of  the  fortification^  that  the  ditch  has  been  a  nioat,  half  as  broad 
as  the  other,  and  whole  as  deep,  goii^  round,  sometlfnes  at.  a  greater, 
and  sometimes  at  a  lesser  distance  i  imd  that  the  wood  has  been  die- 
covered,  for  a  great  way  off,  all  about  the  town. 

That  this  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior 
further  fortified  it,  and  this  is  the  length  its  tbrtificatiotis  came  in  hie 
life-time;  when,  according  to  the  rate  of  reckoning  the  strength  of  towne 
in  those  days,  it  was  indeed  become  pretty  strong;  being  inclosed  witk 
a  rampart,  fortified  with  towers  and  bulwarks,  fortlier  fortified  with 
some  outworks,  and  surrounded  with  a  double  ditch;  all  which  did_ 
indeed  make  it  strong  at  that  time,  though  now  it  would  signify 
lathing. 

However,^  it  continued  so  in  the  same  state,  without  any  furthev 
alteration  or  change  befidling  it,  either  in  ils  edificea  or  government, 
till  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  Dvke  of  Burgundy^ 
and  £arl  of  Hainault,  son  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth*.  Thia 
Prince  had  no  war  in  his  time  with  the  Frendi,  but  cruel  and  bloody 
war  with  the  Dutch,  the  ktates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
naturally  were  his  subjects,  but  had  made  a  general  defection  froaa 
him,  because  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression  towards  them,  upon  thn 
nccount  of  their  differing  in  religion  from  him,  they  being  proteslanta, 
and  he  a  papist,  and  established  a  lepublick  of  their  own,  which  waa 
beaded  bv  William  the  First,  Prince  of  Oi^snge,  and  Uwis,  Earl  of 
Nassau,  his  brother,  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157S,  being  assisted 
with  the  Protestants  of  France,  came  into  Hainault,  drew  near  to  Mena 
in  the  night-time,  and  took  it  by  a  stratagem.  But  it  was  retakHi,.by 
force,  the  siiroe  year,  by  Don  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Alva,  governor  for 
King  Philip  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Don  Frederick  of  Toledo^  bia 
S9n, .  who  besieged  it  closely  for  two  months,  and  then^foroed  it  to 
surrender  upon  terms* 

King  Philip  having  recovered  it  into  his  hands,  and  the  bloody  war^ 
betwixt  him  and  the  Sutes-genemi,  becoming  moi«  violent,  considering 
the  weakpess  of  the  ramoait  about  it,  by  reason  of  the  sAendenea  of 
iu  fortification,  and  the  Spaniards  being  come  a  greater  length,  m  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  lailitary  architecture,  than  the  Burgiodiana 
ever  were,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  further  lecurity  of- the  teem,  by 
amending  the  dofecU  in  its  strength.  So  accordingly,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1676,  for  the  better  defence  of  i  the  rampatt,  he  Mi  a  foiliff* 
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ing  it  will>bMioBi»  mA.u  the  Sfwiiiaris  m  bis  thne  coqM  construct; 
aikl  begun  on  dM  emib^Ue  at  tbe  gate  of  Nimy,  wfa«rr,  tbe  ground 
bong  a  lisMig  grouady  or  hill,  he  tbooght  it  was  niost  attackable,  ftpm 
thence  going  •outbmurdiy  ooand;  but  he  only  perfected  two  of  tbem 
faring  all  the  mt  of  hit  lile*tinife ;  the  one  at  tbe  taillant  aiigte,  on  th« 
lig^t  of  tbe  gate  of  l^imy»  towards  the  east ;  the  other  a^  the  saillant 
angle  sa  the  middle  oi  the  distance  between  that  and  the  gate  of  Havre^ 
towards  the  south-east* 

What  kind  of  w«)rfcs  these  bastions  of  PfaiHp  the  SecOnd%  were,  -  we 
can  wy  well  telU  they  beingstill  on  foot  and  intire,  and  free'from  any 
other  edifice;  they  are  bastions  flat,  not  royal;  built  of  earth,  revested 
with  sloae  to  a  solidity  tripleof  the  thickness  of  the  rampart,  and  to  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  same;  terminated  in  the  top  with  platforms,  . 
or  termneSi  guarded  on  the^utside  with  parapets,  or  battlements  tmd 
^banquets,  or  footsteps,  suitable  to  the  rest  ot  the  fortification.  >  < 
That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  King  Philip  tbe  Second  amended 
it,  and  ibis  is  all  the  kngth  its  fortifications  came  in  his  tinte;  he  would 
,peihaps  have  done  mwe  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  town,  if  the 
cruel  and  bloody  rettgious  war^  which  happened  in  his  reign,  had  not 
kindeiedham* 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  King  Philip  the  Second's  son-in-law, 
by  marrying  his  daughter  Donna  Isabella,  and  successor  in  the  domi- 
nkm  of  the  LfOw*Coantries,  though  he  had  little  or  no  war  during  hts 
govensoeot,  wi^  the  Dutch,  or^iny  other  of  his  tieigbbours,  yet  con* 
tinlied  the  design  his  father  had  begun,  (tf  amending  the  defects  in  the 
itiength  of  Moos,  and  fortifyiog  the  tampart  with  bastions ;  and  ac- 
conliiigly,  intheyearof  our  I^rd  16O8,  added  one  on  tbe  south-west 
nde,  near  the  gate  of  Bartemont,  where  there  being  likeMPse  a  little 
lising  groniid,  he  thought  it  was  soknewhat  attackable;  it  is  at  the 
tsillast  angle  on  the  leftof  the  gste  of  Bartemont  towards  the  south* 
west. 

What  hind  oi  work  this  bastion  of  Archduke  Albert  was,  we  can 
likewise  very  well  tell;  it  being  still  on  toot  sndr  intire.  It  is  of  the 
ttme  figure,  has  the  same  dimensions,  and  is  every  way  the  same  with 
the  other  two,  that  are  already  described, 

Thtat  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Archduke  Albert  further 
amcodcd  it,  aad  tbb  is  the  length  its  fortifications  came  in  his  govern- 
ment* It  continued  so  in  the  same  state,  without  any  further  addition 
toitsetreogth,  till  the  days  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  King' of  Spain,  and 
£arl  o£  Haiaanlt,  King  Philip  tbe  Third's  son,  who  having  sharp  war 
lahistimewith  the  French,  duritigtheminority  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  . 
the  pccscnt  King  of  France,  and  the  Spaniards  being  come  a  greater 
k^th,  ia  the  knowledgs  of  the  art  of  miUtaiy  architecture  than  fonneiv 
ly,coMidest-d  further  of  strengthening  tbe  defence  of  Mons,  by  compleat* 
mg  ita  fostffication  with  outworks;  in  order  to  which,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  i66d«  he  first  enUirged  Duke  Philip  the  Good's  ditdi,  in  such 
and  soch  places,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  the  works  he  designed  in 
it;  and  then,  beginning  on  the  East-side,  at  the  gate  of  Mirny,  inhere, 
the  ipwDd  being  higb«  he  thougjbi  the  town  was  most  attackable,  from 
thence  going  Mouthwank  sound,  he  planted  and  raised  the  following  outr 
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works :  A  hrgs  nMdin,  jiut  before  the  Mtay^^nle,  ttmwxii  At  Belt; 
a  halPmooB  in  the  middle  of  die  distance,  between  King  Philip  che  Se- 
cond's two  bastionsv  likewtee  towards  the  £ast;  aaother  half^mooa  be* 
fore  the  Hayon-gate,  towards  the  South ;  a  third  half^inoon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  distance,  betwees  that  and  Arch-dake  Albert's  bestioii,  like- 
towaxds  the  South ;  a  fourth  and  large  hal^tnoon,  just  before  the  Barte- 
mont-gate,  towards  the  West;  and  a  homework  bsfom  the  Watar-gase, 
towards  the  North*west. 

What  kind  of  works  these  oatworks  of  King  Philip  the  FouiA's  were, 
we  can  well  enough  tell;  they  being  still  on  foot  and  intiK,  and  Awe 
irom  other  edificce.  They  are  built  of  ea^  revested  and  incrusted  with 
stone,  to  a  solidity  and  height  in  proportion  to  the  rampart ;  tenninated 
with  platforms,  guarded  with  parapets  and  banquets,  suitable  to  che 
iwt  of  the  fortiication ;  planted  in  the  ditch,  al  the  distance  of  its  ordi« 
aary  breadth  from  the  rampart,  that  is,  beyond  the  general  ditch,  which 
aocompnnies  the  rampart  idl  along;  surrounded  with  water,  that  is,  their 
particular  ditches,  which  only  accompany  them,  and  are  commonly  half 
the  breadth  of  the  other,  both  being  but  one  ditoh  enlarged,  iiiiffMliy  . 
cut  out  by  Duke  Philip  the  Good ;  and  joined  to  the  searp  or  slope,  oa 
the  inside,  and  to  the  counter-scarp,  or  contrary  slope,  on  the  outiide^ 
with  dxaw-bridges. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons»  as  King  Philip  the  Fouitii  com- 
pleated  it,  and  this  u  all  the  length  ils  fortification  came  in  his  reign, 
rerhaps,  he  would  have  done  more,  but  his  death,  which  happened  in 
tlM  yeiLr  of  our  Lord  l£65,  prevented  hira. 

Charles  the  Second,  late  King  of  Spain,  King  Philip  the  Fuurdils 
eon,  and  successor  to  the  Earldom  of  Hainault,  having  likewise  sharp  and 
violent  war'  in  his  time,  with  the  present  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  continued  the  design  his  fother  had  bq^un,  of  strengtheaiDg  the 
defence  of  Mons,  by  compleatipg  its  fortification  with  outworks,  and 
partly  by  the  means  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  then  come 
to  in  military  architecture,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  skill  of  soro«  ttrag- 
gling  French  pretenders  to  that  art,  who,  either  by  chance,  or  out  of 
design,  were  got  into  his  service,  did  mare  of  this  kind  for  that  town 
than  aJl  those  who  were  before  him,  though  to  no  great  purpose; 

First,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  167O,  in  Duke  Philip  the  Good's 
ditch,  b^inning  on  the  East-side,  where  the  town,  because  of  the  ri* 
sing  ground,  is  most  attackable,  at  the  gMe  of  the  Park,  from  thcnoe 
going  southwards,  round,  he  added  these  following  outworks  to  those 
that  were  in  it  before:  A  half-moon,  just  before  the  Fark-Gate,  to* 
wards  the  North-east ;  another  halfnnoon,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance, 
between  that  and  King  Philip  the  Fourth's  ravelin,  before  the  Nimy* 
gate,  likewise  towards  the  North-east;  an  irregular  honMrork,  with  a 
small  ravelin  before  it,  covering  King  Philip  the  Second's  bastion,  on 
the  right  of  the  Niroy-gate,  towards  the  East;  and  a  third  hal^inoonin 
the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Havre-gate  and  the  Haym-gate, 
towards  the  South.  Then  he  converted  the  ground,  included  between 
Duke  Philip  the  Qood's  ditch,  and  Duke  Charles  the  Warrioifs,  into  a 
grand  covmd  way,  wifh  a  glacis,  or  parapet,  on  the  outside  1  reigping 
gui^  round  the  towOf  .«4  being  tenaited  or  aogled  all  aioog;  diyided 
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ia  soaephoes,  becan^e  of  its  too  great  biftdtby  Vid  intercut  in  gthen, 
for  the  jakeof  a  communication  of  water  between  the  ditches.    After* 
wards,  without  DuJlc  Charles  the  Warrioi^s  ditch,  for  the  further  ford* 
fication  of  tlie  place*  he  added  these  outworks :     A  small  swallow-tail, 
with  a  moaty  or  wet  ditch,  separated  at  some  distance  from  the  other, 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Castle-ggte  and  the  P^rk*^te, 
towards  the  North-east;  a  small  half-moon,  with  a  moat,  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  other,  before  the  Niroy-gate^  towards  the  East;  two 
imvelinsy  and  a  half«mooo,  consecutively,  in  a  lake,  considerably  bod^ 
broad  and  deep  ^that  reigns,  instead  of  Duke  CharWs  ditch,  immediate- 
ly without  the  glacis,  and  Duke  Philip's  ditch,  all  along,  from  the 
Nifuy-gate,  on  the  East-side  the  town,  to  the  Hayon-gate,  on  the  South, 
so  as  to  surround  it  on  these  two  sides ;  the  part  of  it  on  the  East  being 
called  the  Apostles  Lake,  that  on  the  West,  Prieat&.Lake)  at  sonlke  dis- 
tance from  the  glacis,  without  the  horn-work  and  xavelin,  that  covers 
Duke  Philip  the  Second's  bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  i^imy-gate,  to- 
wards  the  Eaai ;  a  triple  fortification,  of  a  horn-work,  a  single  tenaille, 
and  a  double  tenaille,  one  without  another,  with  moats  accompanying 
them,  at  the  distance  of  the  breadth  of  the  lake  from  the  glacis,  and 
Duke  Philip's  Ditch,  they  being  all  on  the  other  side  of  it,  before  the 
Havn^Gate,  towards  the  South ;  three  ravelins,  consecutively,  in  the 
lake,  at  sokne  distance  from  the  gjlacis,  on  tbe  right  of  the  Hayon-gate, 
likewise  towards  the  South ;  an  odd  unaccountable  fortification,  of  an 
irngular  horn-work,  with  a  counter  swallow-tail,  at  some  distance  from 
it,  towards  the  left,  and  two  small  ravelins  and  a  quarter-moon  lying 
scattered  between  them,  all  in  Duke  CharWs  ditch  enlarged,  without 
the  glads,  before  the  Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  West;  and  a  grand 
siog^  tenaille,  with  a  ravelin  before  the  angle  of  the  right,  in  Duke 
CharWa  ditch,  covering  King  Philip  the  Fourth's  hom-work,  before  the 
Water^te,  towards  the  N<»>th-west.    Last  of  all,  for  the  further  se- 
curity of  his  outworks,  he  cut  out  a  third  ditch,  likewise  a  moat,  mak- 
ing it  go  round  the  town  on  two  sides,  that  is,  the  West  and  North,  a 
little  without  Duke  Charles's  ditch;  whereas,  on  the  other  two,  the 
East  and  South,  Sides,  it  was  before^hatMl  surrounded,  and  abundantly 
secured,  with  the  lake,  that  is,  the  Apostles  Lake  on  the  East,  and 
Priests  Lake  on  the  South;  both  being  but  one  lake,  though,  by  the 
works  before  the  Havre-gate,  divided  into  two^  and  of  a  sufficient  both 
braidth  and  deepness  to  secure  the  town  on  those  sides.    He  also  dispos- 
ed of , the  other  waters  about  the  town,  so  as,  by  the  means  of  canals, 
lo  make  them  run  into  tbe  ditches,  into  the  IsJces,  or  into  the  marshes, 
as  he  had  a  mind ;  and*  Jby  the  means  of  sluices,  to  make  them  run,  or 
not  run,  as  he  bad  a  mind,  whatever  way  he  would. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  were, 
we  cannot  precisely  tell,  as  to  them  all ;  some  of  them  bdng  still  on 
foot,  and  intire,  and  free  from  other  edifices ;  others,  either  taken  in, 
and  embodied  with  the  French  works  that  have  been  since  made,  or 
levelled  ;  but,  by  an  account  of  those  that  are  on  foot,  and  free,  one  may 
guess  at  what  the  others  have  been  :  Hiey  are  built  of  earth,  revested 
and  incrusted  with  stone,  having  their  dimensions  somewhat,  but  not  al- 
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fbgetlier,  in  proportion  to  the  rampart;  terminated  with  plalferms, 
guarded  with  parapets  and  banquets  suitable  tb  the  rest  of  the  fortifica- 
tion ;  planted  in  the  ditches,  at  the  distance  of  their  ordinary  breadth 
from  the  interior  works  towards  the'  town ;  surrounded  with  water,  or 
fiieir  particular  ditches,  and  joined  to  the  scarps  and  C'ouuter-scarps, 
as  well  as  to  one  another,  with  draw-bridges. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  as  Kins  Charles  the  Second' further 
compleated  it ;  and  this  is  the  length  its  fortifications  came,  in  the  time 
that  he  had  it ;  for,  after  he  had  brought  them  so  far,  his  engineers, 
both  Spaniards  and  French,  told  him  it  w^as  a  town  both  completely  and 
right  fortified;  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  how  much  they  were 
wrong. 

In  the  year  of  cfur  Lord  l67S,  the  war  continuing,  between  King 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  and  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
King  Lewis  marched  an  army '  into  Hainault,  under  the  command  of 
Julius,  late  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  who  came  before  Mons,  and  besieged 
it,  but  afterwards  found  it  convenient,  because  of  the  wateiy  situation 
of  the  place,  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  which  lie  conrinu^d 
so  long,  that  those, within  the  tdwn  were  reduced  to  very  great  straits; 
when  the  army  of  Great-Briton  and  Holland,  and  of  the  other  powers 
'  in  alliance  with  King  Charles,  under  the  command  of  William  the 
Third,  late  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  King  of  Great-Britain, 
came  seasonably  to  their  relief,  attacked  the  Duke  of  Lu>emburg  with 
the  French  army,  fought  them,  and  gained  a  dompleat  victory  over 
them,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  St.  Dennis,  where  the  Scotch  and 
English  troops  did  wonders;  and  where  the  Prince  of  Orange,  engaging 
too  far  among  the  enemy,  would  certainly  have  been  either  taken,  or 
killed,  by  a  French  officer,  if  Mynheer  Overkirk  had  not  come  time 
enough,  and  shot  that  officer  through  the  head :  So,  by  the  means  of 
the  good  success  of  that  day,  on  the  side  of  King  Charles  and  his  allies, 
the  town  of  Mons,  for  that  time,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  continued  still  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  This  action  was  immediately  followed  by  a  separate  peace, 
betwixt  France  and  Holland,  which,  afterwards,  drew  on  a  general 
one. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1691 » the  war  being  again  broke  out,  between 
King  Charles  of  Spain  and  King  Lewis  of  France,  King  Lewis  camet 
himself  in  person,  with  a  great  army,  into  Hainault,  sat  down  before 
Mons,  and,  by  the  means  of  that  odd,  unaccountable  fortification,  of 
mn  irregular  horn-work,  a  counter  swallow-tail,  with  two  little  ravelins 
and  a  quartei^moon  lying  between,  before  the  Bartemont  gate,  towards 
the  West,  which  the  French  took,  sword  in  hand,  forced  the  town  to 
surrender  upon  terms,  after  a  siege  of  three  and  twenty  %lays.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  King  of  Great-Britain,  had  gathered  an  army  to 
endeavour  its  relief,  but  could  not  come  up  to  it  in  time:  So  the 
Spaniards  lost  the  town  of  Mons,  with  all  its  fine  fortifications,  to  the 
French,  who  kept  it  during  all  the  rest  of  that  war,  and  have  had  it 
•vcr  Mnce,  except  for  a  veiy  little  while. 
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No  sooner  King  Lewis  had  gpt  Mens  into  his  hands,  but,  knowing 
the  importance  of  the  place,  h^  resolved  well  to  keep  it,  if  he  could; 
and,  considering  the  faults  of  its  fortification,  immediately  begun,  that 
same  year,  Co  amend  them :  And,  the  F^rench  being  one  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  understand  the  art  of  military  architecture  best,  they 
never  gave  over  the  fortifying  of  Mons,  till,  by  making  alterations  and 
addidons,  suitable  to  its  weakness  knd  wants,  they  reiKlered  it  a  town 
compieatly  and  rightly  fortified,  with  all  the  art  and  skill  they  wera . 
masters  of;  the  principal  direction  of  the  work  being  committed  to  tha 
particular  care  of  the  famous  Monsieur  De  Vauban,  Lieutenant-general 
and  Chief  Engineer  of  France,  who  has  indeed  given  it  the  finishing 
stroke,  and  acquitted  himself  veiy  handsomely  in  it,  both, as  to  design 
and  execution. 

First,  he  repaired  the  breaches  that  had  been  made,  during  the  siege^ 
m  the  rainpait,  and  those  in  the  outworks,  which  be  had  a  mind  to 
preserve  as  they  were ;  then^  beginning  at  the  river,  where  it  goes  out  of 
the  town,  at  the  Norih-west  corner,  on  the  left  of  the  Water-gEtte,  from 
thence,  going  eastwards  round,  he  ^lade  the  following  alterations  and 
sdditions.'  In  the  rampart:  A  small  bastion,  flat,  at  the  saillant  angles 
where  the  Park*gate  is,  towards  the  North-east ;  another,  irregular,  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  King  Philip  th^ 
Second's  bastions,  towards  the  East ;  and  a  demi*bastion,  likewise  fla^ 
at  the  satUant  angle,  on  the  left  of  the  Water«gate,  towards  the  North* 
west.  In  Duke,  Philip  the  Good's  ditch:  A  sniall  ravelin,  before 
King  Philip  the  Fourth's  horn-work,  covering  the  Water-g^te,  towards 
the  Korth-east ;  the  tenaille  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  there,  being 
converted  into  a  part  of  his  covered  way  and  glacis :  A  second  ram* 
part,  taken  off  from  .the  too  great  breadth  of  King  Charles's  grand  coveF- 
ed  way,  beginning  near  the  Water-gate,  having  two  bastions  fiat  in  it, 
snd  ending  upon  a  large  half-moon  before  the  Castle^te ;  which,  with 
King  Charles's  two  half-moons  without  the  Park^te,  and  King  Philip's 
ravelin  before  the  Nimy*gate,  are  joined  together,  consecutively,  with 
traverses^  or  galleries ;  the  whole  being  at  the  distance  of  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  ditch  from  the  first  rampart,  towards  the  North  ani)  North- 
east; a  small  tenaille  before  the  courtine,  and  behind  the  ravelin,  of 
King  CharWs  irregular  horn-work,  covering  King  Philip  the  Second's 
bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  Nimy-jpite,  towards  the  East ;  a  half-moon, 
covering  the  point  of  King  Philip's  other  bastion  (King  PhiUp'  the 
Fourth's  half-moon  being  between  the  two)  towards  the  South-east; 
two  small  traverses,  one  without  another,  a  half-moon,  and  another 
traverse,  consecutively,  or  one  after  another,  in  the  way  from  thence  to 
the  Havre-gate,  likewise  towaids  the  Southf-east;  after  King  Charles'i 
next  lialf»raoon,  there,  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  town,  on  the  South« 
side,  on  Che  left  of  the  Hayon-gate,  King  Philip  the  Fourth's  two  half* 
moons.  Arch-duke  Albert's  bastion,  and  King  Philip's  other  half-mooD, 
before  the  Bartemontrgate,  a  cutfWork,'on  the  right  of  the  half-moon, 
with  a  double  counter-guard,  before  the  two,  all  three  without  the 
Bartemont-gate,  towards  the  West;  a  half-moon,  a  travecse,  another 
half^moon,  nnd  another  traverse,  consecutively,  joined  together,  and 
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euding  Hj^  the  river,  where  it  goes  out  of  the  town,  oti  Che  left  of  tht 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  from  whence  he  began  his  ooune. 
In  King  Charles  the  Second's  covered  way  and  glacis :     the  covered 
way  reformed  to  an  ordinary  breadth ;    the  glacis  double-teniulled,  or 
doub]e«ngled  all  around ; '  both  cut  in  some  places,  on  the  left  of  the  . 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  at  the  pk>int  Of  King  Philip  the 
Second's  second  bastion,  towards  the  South-east,  on  the  left  of  the 
Hayon-gate,  towards  the  South,  on  the' right  of  Arch-duke  AlbertTs 
bastion,  towards  the  South-west,  and  intirely  destroyed  in  one  place,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South  and  South-east^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  passage  of  the  river,  into  and  out  of  the  town,  and  of 
a  communication  of  water,  between  the  ditches  and  lakes  aboot  the 
town*    Iii  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior's  Ditch :  three  half-moons,  con- 
secutively, in  the  distance  between  the  Water-gate,  and  the  Castle-gate, 
towards  the  North;    a  large  voluminous  horn-work,  with  a  tenaiUe^ 
.  and  a  ravelin,  before  it,  in  the  room  of  King  Chairles's  swallow-tail,   in 
the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  Castle-gate  and  the  Pailc-gate,  ^ 
wards  the  North-easf,  where  a  canal  from  tiie  north  enters  the  ditch, 
and  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise,  and,  consequently,  th^  town  to  be 
more  Uttackable ;  a  grand  complex  fortification,  of  three  large  horn- 
#orks,  with  their  accompanim<<nts,  one  without  another,  the  first  hav- 
ing a  tenaille  before  it,  the  second  a  tenailte,.  a  ravelin,  a  cut- work,  and 
a  quarter-moon,  the  third  a  tenaille,  and  a  ravelip,  the  whole  running 
out,  from  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Niroy-gate,  a  good  way  into 
the  country,  towards  the  East,  where  a  'canal  from  the  East  enters  the 
ditch,  and  where  the  ground  rises  roost,  and,  consequently,  the  town  is 
most  attackable ;  Duke  Charles's  ditch  ending,  and  the  lake  beginning, 
immediately  after  the  three  homrworks,  in  the  Apottles  Lake,  'a  cut- 
work,   and  a  quarter-moon,    consecutively,    tn  tlie   room  of  King 
Charles's  two  ravelins  and  half-moonp  before  the  Nimy-gate,  likewise 
towards  the  East,  where  the  ground  folk  low  again,  and,  consequently, 
is  less  attackable;  a  hal^moon,  on  the  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards 
the  South-east;  Duke  Charles's  fort,  as  well  as  King  Cbaries's  horn- 
work,  remaining  before  the  Haivre-gate,  the  first  serving  as  a  work  of 
communicadon  thorough  the  lake  to  the  last,  and  consequently,  dividing 
the  lake  into  two ;  a  smalt  ravelin,  before  the  horn-work,  on  the  other 
side  the  lake,  bcdfore  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South,  the  single 
tenaille  and  double  tenaille  of  King  Charles,  there,  being  converted  into 
it  covered  way  and  glacis,  tenaill^,  and  surrounded  with  a  mbat;'  in 
Priests  Lake  a  ravelin  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Havre, 
gate  and  the  Haydon-gate,  likewise  towards  the  South ;  the  lake  ending 
on  the  one  side,  the  river  from  the  South  entering  the  town,  and  Duke 
ChArles's  ditch  beginning  main,  on  the  other  side,  anoth^  grand  fortifi- 
cation, of  a  large  horn-work,  a  ravelin,  a  double  tenaille,  and  anotiber 
horn-work,  one  without  another,  running  out,  from  the  right  of  the 
Hayon-g^te,   into  the  coantiy,  towaids  the  South-west,  whefe  tiie 
ground  rises  a  little  along  the  river^de,  and,' consequently,  is  somewhat 
attackable ;  a  raveKn  on  the  right  of  the  Hayon-gate,  likewise  towards 
the  SoQth-wcit ;  a  half-moon  on  the  right  of  Arch-duke  Alberts  bastioD, 
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likewiM  tonMidi  Ae  Aovth^'west^  a  horiKWorit,  with  h  mMtw^n  be* 
Ibie  it,  in  &e  foom  of  tlist  odd  unaecotiBttble  fottifiction  of  King 
ChuWsy  an  iiregakr  hotn-work,  a  eoanier-«wallow>tailf  iHcb  two  littla 
lavetfaB,  and  a  quartfeMBOOD  lying  betwen),  by  mean*  of  wbicb,  the 
French  easily  took  the  town,  before  the  fiarlemont*gpile^  towaidsthe 
West,  where,  likewise,  the  ground  rising  a  little,  the  town  ie  eomewhat 
attachable;  two  rav^^ns^  mmI  a  faaif-moon,  consecotitelyv  m  thedj»» 
taace  between  the  right  of  the  Bartenxmtisate,  and  the  WaleMirte^ 
where  dn  river  goes  oat  of  the  town,  towards  the  North-west,  whm 
he  began  his  conne.  In  the  gvoand,  between  Duke  C^aries^s  ditch, 
and  IGng  CharWs  third  one,  a  new  covered  way  and  glacb,  r^lar, 
and  toudlled ;  reigning  ronnd  the  town  on  all  sides,  except  where  the 
kike  is,  there  being  no  need  for  it  on  those  sides,  by^reaaon  of  the  hil^'a 
bdng  soflkiently  broad  to  guard  die  works  there;  cut  in  some  places^ 
on  the  left  of  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  before  the  hign 
kom-w<^,  in  the  middle,  between  the  Castle-gate,  and  the  Park-gate, 
towards  the  North-east,  on  the  right  of  Ae  three  honnworks,  between 
the  Park-gate  and  the  Nimy^te,  towards  the  East,  on  the  left  of  the 
eatetmoat  horn-work,'  on  the  right  ci  the  Hayon-g^te,  towards  the 
SoatlKwest ;  and  inlirely  wanting  in  one  place,  on  the  right  and  kft  of 
the  Havre-gate;  towards  the  South  and  South-east,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasage  of  the  river,  into,  and  out  of  the  town,  of  the  enterance  of  two 
canak,  fioin  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  tnlo  the  ditches,  and  of  a 
communication  of  water  between  the  ditches  and  the  two  lakes,  about 
the  town.  As  for  King  CharWs  ditch,  he  destroyed  it,  and,  instead  of 
it,  converted  the  ground  impiediately,  without  the  outer  glacis,  into 
a  grand  esplanade,  rsigniag  for  a  grsat  way  off,  all  about  the  town, 
which  heiortified  with  redoubts,  upon  the  avenues  to  the  place,  as.fol* 
knra:  Without  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  a  ravelin,  in  a  moat,  joined  to  Duke  CharieA  ditdi  widt 
t  traverse  of  water;  aiid,  beyond  it,  a  loaenge,  hkewise  moated,  on  the 
river-aide,  further  hito  the  eottntiy ;  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  be* 
tween  the  Water-gate  and  the  Castle-gate^  towards  the  Ndrtfa,  a  ravelin, 
moatedy  and  joined  to  Duke  Charles's  ditch,  with  a  trevese^  as  before; 
without  the  Omtle-gate,  likewise,  towards  the  North,  on  the  left  of  the 
canal  that  oomeifoom  thence^  a  loaenge  inoated,  as  before;  beymid  it, 
forther  into  the  country,  another  of  the  same,  andthevflhigBof  Eapin* 
lin,  on  the  other  side  the  canal,  inclosed  with  a  horn-work;  in  the 
auddia  of  the  dtstaacs^  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Kimy^gtfte^  to- 
aaida  the  North^ea^  a  favelin»  moated,  aad  joined  with  a  traverse,  as  . 
before;  without  the  Hayon-ggte,  towards  the  South,  on  the  right  of 
tke  river,  upon  ike  watSMide^  the  mill  of  8t  Petei^  inchaed  with  an 
imgttlar  fojrt,  being  a  pcdygon,  on  both  sides  the  river,  with  a  small 
isidui  before  it^  on  the  right;  in  the  distonce  between  the  Hayon-gato 
sad  the  Bartesnont-gitei  towards  the  ^uth  and  South-wcat,  two  ravi^^ 
km,  jDoated,  aad  joiaad,  as  before,  conaecutively,  ooe  after  another; 
h  the  distance  between  the  Bartsmonlpfate,  and  the  Water-gate, -towards 
tbe  West  and  North-west,  three  revelins^  consecutivelv,  moated,  and 
joined,  each  of  them,  as  before.    He  also  disposed  of  ttie  waten  about 
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the  town  Wf  u%  by  ike  meaiia  of  canab,  to  nftke  IbciB  run  into  die 
ditches;  and,  by  the  means  ot  sluices,  to  make  then  run  or  not  run,  as 
he  had  a  mind,  and  run  whtck  way  he  would:  Especially,  be  made 
two  complioiaions  of  canals,  the  one  near  the  viiia^  of  EspioUen,  to- 
wards the  North;  the  other,  over-against  St.  Petet^s  Mill,  towards  the 
South,  which  equally  eontrihute  to  drain  the  ground,  and  to  defend  tlie 
town  on  those  sides.  LMt  of  all,  he  built  a  citadel  within  the  town,  be- 
ing a  demi-bexaigOB,  adjoining  to  the  rampart,  on  the  inside,  at  the  sail^ 
lant  angles,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance*  between  the  Baitpjaont-gate 
and  the  Water-gate,  towards  the  West ;  which,  because  it  is  inconsider- 
^  able,  aiid  o£  no  conseiiuence,  upon  the  double  account  of  its  low  situa- 
tion, and  weak  defence,  both  lying  in  a  plain,  and  having  nothing  but 
an  explanade  abouj  it,  with  a  small  ravelin  before  the  mid-cmirtine,  to- 
wards the  town,  I  shall  supersede  any  further  description  of  it. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Lewii^s  were,  we  can  veij 
well  tell ;  for  they  are  still  on  foot  and  intire;  and  I  have  seen  and  o^ 
served  them  both  very  exactly,  and  very  lately.  They  ate  built  all  of 
earth,  revested  and  incrusted  with  stone  and  brick,  intermixed ;  having 
their  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  rampart,  as  well  as  to  one  ano- 
tl^er;  terminated  with  platforms,  guardedwithjMrapeis  and  banquets, 
suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  fortification ;  planted  in  the  ditches,  at  regu- 
lar distances;  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  joined  to 
the  scarps  and  counter-scarps,  as  well  as  to  one  another,  witfi  timber 
bridges,  some  of  which  are  draw-ones,  and  some  fixed. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Mons,  .as  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France  finished  it ;  and  this  is  the  oompleat  and  right  length  its  fimrtifi- 
cations  came,  in  the  time  that  he  fint  had  it;  by  the  means  of  which, 
and  of  its  situation,  it  was  certainly  then  become,  both  naturally  and 
artificially,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impregnable  towns  in  the 
wprld :    And  it  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day« 

King  Lewis  kept  it,  tl^at  first  time,  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  t697, 
when  a  general  peace  being  concluded  at  Ryswick,  between  himself  and 
t\ke  princes  in  confederacy  against  him,  by  the  ^venth  article  of  that 
tredty,  he  was  oblij^  to  restore  it  to  King  Charles. 

It.  continued  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Spamards,  till  the  year  of 
our  Lord  I7OI,  when,  King  Charles  the  Second  being  dead,  and  hav- 
ing constituted,  by  a  testament  *,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  Lewis's 
grandson,  and  his  own  grand-nephew,  his  heir  and  successor,  by  vertue 
of  that  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  King  Lewis  seiied  upon  the 
town  of  Mons,  among  others,  for  Duke  Philip,  and  keeps  it  now  a  se- 
cond time^  for  him,  to^this  day.  But,  the  war  breakii^;  immediately 
out  again,  upon  that  ground  of  the  SpaniMh  succttsmn,  and  being  just 
now  on  foot,  between  Charles  the  Third,  present  King  of  Spain,  cousin 
and  succesior  »^  *^^  '-••^■er,  and  King  Lewis  of  France,  with  Duke 
Philip  of  Ar'  -^  likewise  to  be  King  of  Spain,  and  King 

Charkt  br'  sted  by  his  allies,  the  emperor,  the  Queen 

ofOffoaftJ  iai  general  of  tha  United  provinces,  in  the 

^^9tgd^  ysef  AsHris  t»lteOwi»  of »»»  iswi  UM*  ▼•>>  ^ 
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putsvit  and  recovery  of  his  rights  they  are  like  to  drive  his  enemies.  King 
Lewisy  and  Duke  Philipt  out  of  his  territorieB,  by  a  ahatp  Aod  victori- 
ous war,  and  oblige  them  to  quit  their  pretensions,  by  a  sure  and  last* 
ii^  peace.  Last  year,  ihcy  luckily  got  Lisle  from  ^era ;  this  yemr,  Xhey 
easily  took  Toumay ;  very  lately,  Siey  bravely  fotight  them  at  the  ba^* 
tie  df  Arquennes ;  and  just  now,  they  are  closely  besieging  Mons :  But, 
whedier  or  not  they  will  have  it,  at  this  ti.me,  is  do^ub^K 

In  fine,  this  is  the  condition  o|  Moms,  as  King  Lewis  of  fVance^now 
has  it,  and  that  the  compleat  and  right  lengtii  its  buildingi-and  fortifica^ 
(ioosare  ^me,  at  this  time,  as  it  was  fimnded  by  Prince  Alberon  of  France^ 
Rfounded  by  St.  Waltrud,  Countess  of  Hainault,  built  by  £ari  Alberick 
of  Hainault,  rebuilt  by  Eari  Baldwin  the  Third,  further  rebuilt  by  Bail 
Baldwin  the  Builder,  and  has  been  fortified  by  Duke  Philip  the  Good 
of  Buigundy,  further  fortified  by  Duke  Chjarles  the  Warrior,  amended 
by  King  Phitip  the  the  Second  of  Spain,  further  amended  by  Arch- 
duke Albert  of  Auatria,compleated  by  King  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain, 
further  conpleated  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  finished  by  King 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France. 

It  is  of  an  oblong,  rouiid,  or  parabolick  figure,  lying  cross  the  river, 
00  both  ndes,  and  stretching  itself  from  East  to  West,  the  river  running 
from  South  to  North.  It  has  in  length,  taking  it,  from  the  Nimy^te 
on  the  Eaat-sidc^  to  the  Bartemont<^te  on  the  West,  just  two  thousand 
common  paces,  that  is,  a  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  third 
parts  of  •  British  mile;  in  breadth,  reckoning,  from  the  Castle-gate  on 
the  North  side,  to  the  Hayon-gate  on  the  South*  it  is  fijfteen  hundred 
common  paces,  or  seven«faundred  and  fi%  geometrical  paces,  or  half  a 
British  mile ;  and  in  circumference,  going  round  within,  on  the  inside 
the  rampart,  there  are  exaedy  six  thousand  common  paces,  that  is^ 
three'*thottsiuid  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles;  but  measuring 
it  without,  on  the  outside  the  outer  ditch  and  lake,  we  found  it  to  be  as 
good  as  fif^n  thousand  common  ^aces,  or  seven  thousand  and  $va 
handled  geometrical  paces,  or  five  jikitish  miles,    v 
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Aad  leiit  iadDwd  in  «  letter  to  liiin>  when  ke  aarched  to  batiege  Tomnny. 

KOW  DONk  A  SECOND  TIME  IN  ENGUSH, 

rORTflK' 
SATUFACnON  OF  OUR  BRITISH  OEKTISim  Ain>  OFnCBRSk  . 

By  John  Mack  Gregory ^  L  £•  £• 

VEOFBBflOR  OF  tiBOG&APtiT  AND  HIltORT. 

n  tvMeA  iifriffUed,  a$^  JEpitiie  DedietOmy^  the  Avthar^t  iMUr  to  Prinee  Sugent. 
Frilled  It  Ediabnxgli,  1709.    Qnwto^  eontainiiig  foity-l»iir  pegts. 

'^PohiMHiglmmfrinceFrm^EMgmeofSavQy^mihei^^ 

Edinburgh,  the  Xinth  rfJuly,  1709* 

THIS  b  only  to  accompany  the  inclosed,  and  it  is  the  fourth  I  haviK 
unit  to  your  highness,  since  I  had  the  honour  of  one  from  you* 

The  first  was  from  London,  January  1704,  concerning  my  own  pii> 
vate  affairs.  The  second  was  from  Edinburgh,  August  1708,  after  a 
long  silence,  having  inclosed  an  account  of  the  situation  and  fortifica- 
tion of  lisle.  The  third  was  likewise  from  Edinburgh,  December  the 
•ame  year,  concerning  my  own  private  afiairs. 

This  present  has  inclosed  an  account  of  the  situation  and  fortification 
of  To\|may;  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  that  your  highness  is  pleased 
to  take  all  my  little  services  in  good  part    I  ap. 

Sir,  Your  highnesses  most  humble, 

Most  obliged,  and  inost  devoted  servant, 

MACK  GREGORY. 

nnOURNAY  is  a  great  toifn,  the  second  city  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and 

-L   the  principal  place  of  residence  of  the  parliament  of  that  part  of 

these  countries,  which',  because  it  was  some  time  ago  conquered  by  tha 
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French,  and  »  still  in  their  possession,  is  conunonly  called,   'Th^ 
conquered  Countries/ 

It  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Scheld,  upon  the  skirts  of  a 
large  campaign,  that  reigns  about  it,  for  several  leagues  on  the 
ono  side  towards  Lisle;  on  the  other  side  towards  Oudenard;  there 
are  a  great  many  little  bills,  that  interrupt  the  continuance  of  jthe 
plain,  though  none  so  nigh  as  to  command  it:  And^  just  where  th^ 
town  stands,  it  is  an  eminence;  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  one 
side,  being  a  rising  ground,  or  hill;  that  on  the  other  side  a  level 
or  plain.  There  have  likewise  been  some  heights  hard  by,  especially  on 
the  hill  side  the  river,  that  were  indeed  very  hurtful  to  the  town,  in  tho 
case  of  a  siege,  by  commanding  and  weakening  its  defence.  ,  But  since 
the  French  came  last  there,  and  Jiave  fortified  it,  all  these  heights,  and 
the  other  eminences,  that  did  any  way  prejudice  its  strength,  are  either 
inclosed,  and  taken  in  with  the  outworks,  or  levelled ;  so  that  now  the 
town  is  free,  and  its  fortifications  command  all  around. 

The  Schdd  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  LoW-Couhtries.  It  takes 
its  rise  near  Chastelet  in  Picardy,  and  makes  a  great  many  turnings  an^ 
wittdingis^  as  it  goes  through  Cambresis,  HainauU,  and  Flanders ;  Imt  the 
main  of  its  coui^se  is  from  south  to  north,  especially  it  is  sp  at  Toumay : 
At  length  it  falls  into  the  German  Sea,  over-against  the  Islands  of  Zealand. 
Upon  both  the  sides  of  this  nwetf  at  a  place  where  it  runs  from  south 
to  north,  or  rather  from  soath-south-oast  to  north-north-west,  stands 
Toumay,  seated  upon  the  two  banks,  the  bank  on  the  westfside  being  a 
hill,  that  on  east-side  a  plain ;  and  the  river,  running  thorough  the  town, 
divides  k  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  greater  being  on  the  west-side  up- 
on the  hill,  the  lesser  on  the  east-^ide  in  the  plain ;  just  fifteen  leagues  , 
below  where  it  rises  near  Chastelet,  and  about  twenty  above  where  k 
b\h  into  the  sea  over-against  Zealand.  But  Tournay  is  not  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  sea  in  direct  way,  there  being  no  more  than  fifteen  or  si4> 
teen  leagves  from  it  to  Newport,  or  to  Ostend. 

Besides  this  great  river^  there  is  a  small  brook,  or  rivulet,  which 
takes  its  rise  near  a  little  village,  about  a  league  and  a  half  fKom  the 
town  on  th^  East-side,  and  comes  turning  and  winding  thorough  the 
country,  till  at  length  it  faib  into  that  part  of  the  ditch,  which  is  about 
the  town  on  the  same  side. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  so  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  trace  out  its  origin.  However,  we  find  that  it  was  at  first  found- 
ed by  the  Nervii,  otherwise  Minervii,  so  called  frum  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whom  they  worshiped,  the  original  inhabitants  of  thatcountry;  who, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3d60,  six-hundred  3 ears  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  built  a  tower  tiiere,  in  a  small  island  of  the  river  Scheld,  in  the 
place  within  Toumay,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  where  now  there  is 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  called  the  Iron  Bridge;  which  tower  served 
them  as  ao  obserattory^  or  watching-place,  from,  whence  they  could 
discover  and  view  the  country  all  about.  They  likewise  built  a  castle 
there,  in  the  year  6f  the  world  3396,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  upon 
the  water*side,  just  opposite  to  the  tower,  which  they  joined  to  it  with  a 
bridge  of  timber  over  the  part  of  of  the  river  that  run  between,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  on  the  land  side;  which  was  so 

^2 
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ttuch  the  mcrt  practicable  there  at  that  time,  becauie  the  grotuid  then, 
on  that  side  the  river,  was  a  marihyWhereas  now  it  is  good  ground.  And  this 
cattle  served  them  as  a  fortren,  or  place  of  security,  where  they  lodged 
their  wives  and  children,  and  laid  up  what  else  was  dear  unto  them, 
during  the  troublesome  time  of  war. 

About  five-hundred  paces  from  that  tower  and  castle,  up  towards  the 
south,  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  were  in  those  days  covered 
with  woods  of  thorn-trees,  and  thickets  of  briai^- bushes;  among  which 
the  same  Nervii,  the  ancient  people  of  the  country,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3430,  begun  first  to  build  huts  and  houses,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tower  and  cas- 
tle ;  and  those  huts  and  houses,  by  degrees,  and  through  time,  grew  out 
into  a  considerable  village,  on  both  sides  the  river.  Then,  to  secure 
themselves  farther  from  the  attempts  and  assaults  of  their  enemies,  they 
cut  and  plied,  and  joined,  and  interlaced  the  thorns  and  briars,  with  the 
supple  branches  of  other  young  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  hedge  about  their 
village,  so  strong,  and  to  such  a  thickness,  that  not  only  their  enemies 
could  not  pass  it,  but  what  was  more,  they  could  not  so  much  as  see 
thorough  it*  This  was  done  in  the  year  of  the  world  3482,  and  it  is  the 
first  inclosure  of  Tournay,  which  from  a  village  made  it  become  a  town. 
They  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  built  a  bridge  of  timber  over  the 
river,  to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  town  together ;  as  before  they  had 
built  one  below  over  a  part  of  the  river,  to  join  the  tower  and  castle  to- 
gether :  Which  tower  and  castle  were,  by  that  hedge-inclosure,  shut 
out  without  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  paces,  down  to- 
wards the  north.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  town  Doom  wick  or 
Doomick,  signifying  in  Teutonick,  or  old  High  Dutch,  the  ancient 
Unguage  of  that  country,  as  much  as  to  say,  Thorntown,  or  Town  of 
Thorns,  it  having  been  built  in  a  wood  of  thorns,  and  inclosed  wiUi  a 
hedg^  of  the  same*  Which  name  it  retains  to  this  day.  Accordingly, 
the  Latin  name  of  it  is  Dornacum,  or  Tornacum,  and  the  French  call 
it  Tomay,  or  Tournay. 

What  sort  of  town  tfiis  ancient  town  of  the  Nervii  haabeen,  we  cannot 
well  tell;  for  now  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  to  be  seen,  no  more  than  of 
their  castle  and  tower.  But  I  have  seen  a  plan  of  them  in  miniature,  in 
an  old  Teutonick  manuscript,  preserved  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Tournay,  and  to  be  seen  in  their  library  by  any  one  that  calls  for  it ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  town  has  been  of  an  oblong  figure,  lying 
cross  the  river  on  both  sides,  aud  stretching  itself  out  from  east  to  west, 
the  river  running  from  south  to  north ;  the  castle  has  been  a  square,  up- 
on the  water  side,  on  the  east-side  of  the  river,  below  the  town ;  and  the 
tower  has  been  round  ii)  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  die  rivert  just 
opposite  to  the  castle. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Tournay,  as  the  Nervii,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  built  it.  It  continued  much  in  the  same 
state,  without  any  farther  alteration,  either  for  its  increase,  or  for  it« 
better  ddence,  till  the  days  of  Julius  Csssar,  the  first  £mpen>r  of  the 
Romans;  who,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3950,  dhne  into  that  country, 
besieged  the  town  of  Touniay,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  byeak  thorough 
Itt  hedges,  and  subdued  it  to  th^  BomiM)  empiie. 
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It  iioiitiniied  in  the  power  of  the  RonuuiSy  till  the  vear  of  our  Jjud 
445t  when  Clodion,  amamed  the  Ihdty^  King  of  France,  qon  to 
Phanunond  the  Great,  the  first  King  thereof,  having  conquered  m  &r 
as  the  riven  Rhine  and  Maese,  came  at  last  unto  the  Scheld,  drove  tha 
Romans  out  of  the  country,  and  took  both  Toumay  add  Cambray. 
But  the  same  King  Clodion,  in  the  year  following,  bein^  obliged  lo 
return  home,  because  of  an  irruption  which  the  Goths  and  Vandab,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  had  then  made  into  France;  he  was 
content  to  abandon  his  foreign  conqiiesti,  to  save  his  own  kingdom;  so 
the  country  of  the  Nervii  and  the  town  of  Toumay  returned  to  tha 
Roman  Empire. 

It  continued  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  till  the  days  of 
Ciovis  the  First,  sirnamed  the  Great,  King  of  France,  who,  in  the  year 
479f  having  overcome  the  Roman  governor  at  Soissons,  came  conquer^ 
ing  into  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  and  subdued  to  himself  all  that  the 
Romans  held  there ;  by  which  means  Toumay  returned  to  the  dominion 
of  the  French,  who  kept  it  unmolested  for  a  long  time  after. 

It  is  leroarkable^  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  changes  and  revo- 
lutions, which  happened  about  Tournay,  and  though  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  the  French,  were  therefor  some  hundreds  of  yearsi  yet  it  never 
was  any  thing  considerable,  arid  never  came  to  have  any  better  inclosure 
than  hedges,  till  the  tiroepfChilperick  the  Fint,  King  of  France, 'who 
alone  did  more  for  it  than  all  those  who  were  before  him^  and  made  it 
iodeed  'look  like  a  town.  For,  first,  he  went  thither  in  person,  and 
dwelt  at  it;  he  added  a  great  many  houses  to  it ;  he  built  some  palaces 
in  it,  particularly  Our  Lady's  CKurch,  the  cathedral ;  and  adorned  it 
with  an  infinity  of  other  publick  buildings.  Then,  what  was  most  of 
sli,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  680,  he  was  the  first  who  begun  to  inclose 
it  with  a  wall  and  a  ditcb,  and  took  care  to  have  it  perfected  in  his  own 
life-time;  so  as  to  take  in  with  it  die  old  town  of  the  Nervii,  on  both 
fides  the  river,  but  still  to  leave  out  their  castle  and  tower,  at  the  dis-^ 
tanceof  five-hundred  paces,  down  towards  the  north.  He  also  built 
bridges  over  the;  river,  to  join  the  twopartsof  the  town  together;  the 
part  on  the  west  side,  upon  the  hill,  being  always  the  greater,  that  on 
the  east  nde  in  the  plain,  the  lesser.  In  fine,  it  was  in  this  prince's  time, 
that  the  town  of  Tourhay  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  splendorand  magnificence^ 
beyond  what  it  had  ever  bf«n  at  before.  An  account  of  all  which  may 
be  seen  upon  record,  in  a  rich  Latin  manuscript,  preserved  by  the  Canons 
of  Our  Lady%  to  be  seen  in  their  treasury. 

This  second  inclosure  of  Toumay  of  Kmg  Chilpcrick's  is  still  on  foot, 
and  intire,  tho'  now  shut  up  very  far,  within  the  body  of  the  town,  by 
the  last  inclosure,  which  has  been  since  made,  and  so  much  engaged 
and  confounded  with  other  edifices  adjoining  to  it,  oijl  all  sides,  that  it 
is  not  every  where  to  be  seen.  However,  in  some  places,  going  thoroush 
the  town,  we  see  a  part,  both  of  the  wall  and  ditd  of  it ;  and,  by  sigbC 
of  a  part,  we  may  guess  at  the  whole. 

It  is  not  a  rampart,  but  a  wall,  built  in  the  Roman  fashion;  but 
aft^  the  manner  of  the  Goths,  which  begun  early  to  prevail  over  thai 
of  the  ancients  in  architecture,  especially  in  these  western  countries. 
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'  It  has'  thirteen  gates  in  it ;  eight  in  that  part  of  it  which  summnds  th« 
^4ater  part  of  the  town/ on  the  we8t-«ide  the  river,  commonly  cailed, 
the  High  Town,  standing  on  a  hill;  four  in  that  part,  which  surrounds 
the  lesser  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east-side  the  river,  named  the  Low 
Town,  13'ing  in  a  plain;  and  one  upoa  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of 
iHe  town,  towards  the  south,  at  a  place  where  the  channel  of  it  is  so 
narrow,  as  to  admit  of  a  gate  over  it,  thorough  which  th©  river  mna. 
So  tiiat  this  gate  is  not  only  a  gate  upon  the  river,  but  it  may  likewise 
be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  bridge  of  one  arch  over  it,  joining  the  wall  on 
the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  other  side  together,  at  the  one  end  of  the 
town,  as  in  effect  we  see  at  thb  day,  it  does  actually  serve  as  a  bridge: 
^nd,  corresponding  to  it,  there  is  another  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
river,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  at  a  place  where 
the  channel  of  it  is  so  wide,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  gate,  or  bridge  of  one 
arch  upon  it;  which  bridge  join?  the  wall  on  the  one  side,  and  that  on 
ihe  other  side  together,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  so  coftiplcats 
the  inclosure.  There  is  also  a  tliird  brid/je  of  three  arches  over  the 
river,  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the 
other  two  :  It  joins  the  body  of  the  town  on  the  one  side,  ^nd  that  on 
^e  other  side  together,  and  is  also  a  work  of  KingChilperick's. 

.  The  gates  on  the  west-side,  in  the  wall  about  the  high  town,  beginning 
at  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the  south,  from  thence  going 
westwards,  and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  order,  and  thus  named, 
St.  M irk's-gatey  St.  Catharine's-gatc,  St.  PiaVs-gatc,  St.  MartinVgate, 
St.  QuinthiVgate,  the  Magdalcn-gate,  our  Lady's-gate,  and  the  Tower- 
gate:  ,  Those  on  the  east-side  in  the  wall  about  the  Low  Toivn,  be- 
ginning at  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  towards  the  north,  from  thence 
f[)ing  eastwards  round,  are  reckoned  and  aamed  so :  The  Cast]e*gate, 
t.  briceVgate,  the  Hospital-gate,  andSt,  JohnVgatc:  And  that  upon 
the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  south,  is  named 
the  Water-gate,  as  being  a  gate,  but  as  a  bridge  it  is  called.  The  Bridge 
pf  one  Arch;  whereas  the  bridge  corresponding  to  it,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  is  named  The  Turned  Bridge;  and 
the  third  bridge^  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  called,  The  Bridge  to 
Bridge. 

This  wall  is  fortified  all  about  with  round  towcb,  at  the  distance  of 
ifty  paccsone  from  another;  and  every  one  of  these  gates  is  so  placed 
between  two  towers,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  arid  so  nigh  to  one  another, 
that  the  gate  stands  equally  defended  and  hid  between  them.  ' 

The  wall  is  built  intirely  of  hewn  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  five  feet, 
and  to  the  height  of  twenty;  but  the  gates  and  towers  arc  of  earth 
revested  with  stone,  likewise  hewn;  these  to  the  solidity  of  ten  feet,  and 
to  the  height  thirty;  those  to  the  thickness  of  ten  feet,  and  to  the  same 
height  with  the  wall :  So  that  the  towers  are  in  solidity  twice  the  thick* 
iiess  of  the  wall,  and  in  height  a  third  part  higher,  after  the  mannef 
practised  in  the  towers  of  the  Aii^relian  wall  abotit  Rome;  but  the  gates, 
though  twice  as  thick  as  tl\c  wall,  yet  are  no  higher,  according  Co  tlie 
common  practice.  The  wall  is  terminated  with  a  corridor,  or  gallery, 
running  aJong  the  top  of  it ;  the  gates  and  towers  with  |>latforms,  or 
tcrrasses,  some  of  which  are  covered,  and  some  discovered ;  and  both 
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piatibiiBS  and  corridor  aro  guarded  on  the  outnde,  with  a  battlement, 
or  brewtwoilL,  likewiK  of  hewn  sttme,  two  feet  tUck,  and  fm,  tet' 
hig^  that  raigBi  along  the  one,  and  nound  the  othciiy  all  about  the 
town. 

The  bridges  over  the  river  are  abo  bnilt  of  hewn  stone :  The  one^  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  towaxds  the  north,  making  a  part  of  the 
inelosare,  to  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  to  the  lengUi  of  a  hundred 
and  §kyf  the  channel  of  the  river  being  so  wide  at  that  place;  the  dther, 
ta  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  the  breadth  of  twenty  feet,  and  to  the 
lei^h  of  ft  hundred,  the'channel  there  being  so  wide;  whereas  the 
third,  being  the  water-gale,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the 
south,  is  but  ten  fee^  broad,  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  channel  there  being 
no  wider:  They  are  terminated  in  the  top,  with  a  causey,  or  street, 
guarded  on  both  sides  vrith  a  balustrade,  or  rail;  the  whole  of  hewn 
stone. 

Without  the  wall  is  the  ditch,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep, 
baring  its  scarp  and  counter-scarp  iucrusted  with  stone,  likewise  hewn* 
It  is  a  raoat  or  a  wet  ditch,  on  the  one  side  the  river,  towards  the  eaut, 
where  the  ground  is  a  level,  or  plain,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river,  as  also  from  the  little  brook,  which  falls  into  it,  oii  the  same 
side;  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  west,  where  the  ground  is  a  rising 
gfuvnd,  or  hill,  it  is  dry.  Over  it,  on  both  sides,  before  the  gat^  are 
bridges,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from  the  town;  they  were  anciently 
draw-bridges  of  timber,  but  now  they  are  fixed  ones  of  stone  r  And, 
at  the  outer  ends  of  them,  there  are  principal  streets,  that  anciently 
were  m>  many  high-ways,  running  out  from  the  gates  into  the  adjacent 
country,  having  each  of  them  thcsame  name  with  &e  g^teit  runs  out  from. 

The  channel  of  the  river  within  the  town  i^  so  unequal  in  its  diraen* 
sions,  that  I  can  say  nothing  about  it;  for  it  is  differently  wide  ind 
deep  10  difierent  places:  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  towards  the 
soath,  it  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  feet  deep:  in  the  middle'of 
the  town,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  the  lower 
end,  towards  the  north,  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  five  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  It  is  bordered  all  along  with  a  large  quay,  or  landing* 
place,  revested  with  hewn  stone,  its  channel  being  incrusted  with  the 
same ;  for  the  merchants  of  the  town  their  convenieucy  in  embarking 
and  dis-embarking  their  goods,  the  river  being  navigable  for  barks  and 
boats,  all  the  way^  from  the  sea,  not  only  up  to  Toumay,  but  as  far  as 
Cmde  and  Valenciennes,  which  is  seven  leagues  higher.  The  bridges 
over  it  within  the  town,  giving  passage  from  the  one  part  of  it  to  the 
otlier,  are  already  described;  having  at  both  ends  of  them  some-pria* 
ciiial  streets,  that  from  thence  run  out  thorough  the  town. 

It  is  observable  concerning  this  inclosure  of  King  Chilperick's,  that, 
whereas  andentfy  it  was  every  where  to  be  seen,  being  free  of  other 
edifices,  now  it  is  so  far  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  so  mixed 
with  other  buildings  adjoining  to  it  on  eserj  side,  that  one  sees  but  parts 
of  it  here  and  there.  The  bridge  over  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  die 
town,  towards  the  south,  called,  The  Bridge  of  one  Arch,  is  a  part  of 
it,  being  the  ancient  water  gate;  and  a  very  remarkable  part,  being  one 
of  die  ^Miest  pieces  of  Ootbick  architecture  in  the  world.      It  is  tea 
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ending  Uj^  the  river,  where  it  goes  out  of  the  town,  on  Ae  left  of  tht 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  from  whence  he  began  his  courK. 
In  King  Charles  the  Second's  covered  way  and  glacis :     the  covered 
way  reformed  to  an  ordinary  breadth ;    the  glacis  douMe-tenidlM,  or 
donble«ngled  all  around ; '  both  cut  in  some  places,  on  the  left  of  the  . 
Water-gate,  towards  the  North-west,  at  the  point  Of  King  PhHip  the 
Second's  second  bastion,  towards  the  South-east,  on  the  left  of  the 
Hayon*gate,  towards  the  South,  on  the' right  of  Arch-duke  Alberts 
bastion,  towards  the  South-west,  and  intirely  destroyed  in  one  place,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South  and  South-east, 
for  the  sake  of  the  passage  of  the  river,  into  and  out  of  the  town,  and  of 
a  communication  of  water,  between  the  ditches  and  lakes  aboot  the 
town.    Iii  Duke  Charles  the  Warrior's  Ditch :  three  half-moons,  con* 
secutively,  in  the  distance  between  the  Water-gate;  and  the  Castle-gate, 
towards  the  North;    a  large  voluminous  horn-work,  with  a  tenailley 
,  and  a  ravelin,  before  it,  in  the  room  of  King  Charles's  swallow-tail,    in 
^e  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  Castle-gate  and  the  Paric-g^te,  ^- 
wards  the  North-easf,  where  a  canal  from  the  north  enters  the  ditch, 
and  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise,  and,  consequently,  the  town  to  be 
more  iittackable ;  a  grand  complex  fortification,  of  three  large  horn* 
#orks,  with  their  accompaniments,  one  without  another,  the  first  hav- 
ing a  tenaille  before  it,  the  second  a  tenailte,  a  ravelin,  a  cut- work,  and 
a  quarter-moon,  the  third  a  tenaille,  and  a  raveliji,  the  whole  running 
out|  from  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Nimy-gate,  a  good  way  into 
the  country,  towards  the  East,  where  a  'canal  from  the  East  enters  the 
ditch,  and  where  the  ground  rises  most,  and,  consequently,  the  town  is 
most  attackable ;  Duke  Charles's  ditch  ending,  and  the  lake  beginning, 
immediately  after  the  three  horn? works,  in  the  Apottles  Lake,  'a  cut- 
work,   and  a  quarter-moon,    consecutively,    in  the   room  of  King 
Charles's  two  ravelins  and  hal^moon,  before  the  Nrmy-gate,  likewise 
towards  the  East,  where  the  ground  falk  low  again,  and,  consequently, 
is  less  attackable ;  a  hal^moon,  on  the  left  of  the  Havre-gate,  towards 
die  South-east ;  Duke  Charies's  fort,  as  well  as  King  Charies's  horn- 
work,  remaining  b^ore  the  Havre-gate,  the  first  serving  as  a  work  of 
communication  thorough  the  lake  to  the  last,  and  consequently,  dividing 
the  lake  into  two ;  a  smalt  ravelin,  before  the  horn-work,  on  the  other 
tide  the  lake,  before  the  Havre-gate,  towards  the  South,  the  nngle 
tomHle  and  double  tenaille  of  King  Charies,  there,  bang  converted  into 
a  covered  way  and  glacis,  tenftilled,  and  surrounded  with  a  ratoat;'  in 
Priests  Lake  a  ravelin  in  the  middle  of  the  dbtance,  between  the  Havre, 
gate  and  the  Haydon-gate,  likewise  towards  the  South ;  the  lake  ending 
on  the  one  side,  the  river  from  the  South  entering  the  town,  and  Duko 
ChArles's  ditch  beginning  again,  on  the  other  side,  anofhei:  grand  fbrtifi- 
cation,  of  a  large  horn-work,  a  ravelin,  a  double  tenaille,  and  another 
homework,  one  without  another,  running  out,  ftom  the  right  of  the 
Hayon-gate,   into  the  countiy,  towaids  the  South-west,  whefe  the 
ground  rises  a  little  along  the  riverside,  and,' consequently,  is  somewhat 
attackable ;  a  ravelin  on  the  right  of  the  Hayon-gate,  likewise  towarda 
the  South-west ;  a  btlf*mooii  on  the  right  of  Arch-duke  Alberf  i^  bastion. 
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fikeviM  ttMtMrii  fhe  Aoiith-*we9t;  a  honniMMk,  with  H  maH  t«v«liB  be* 
fcre  It,  in  &e  room  of  tlmt  odd  unaecotiBttble  fottifiction  of  King 
OttiWty  an  iiregakr  horn-work,  a  eoanter-«wallow»tail^  wiifa  two  littla 
lavdfaB,  and  a  qnartfeMBOon  lying  betwero,  by  mean*  of  which,  the 
Frfnch  easily  took  the  town,  belbre  the  fiarteno&t-gpile^  towaids  the 
West,  where,  likewise,  the  ground  rising  a  little,  the  town  ie  sonewhat 
attachable ;  two  fa«^as»  and  a  half-moon,  comecutitetf,  m  the  dj»* 
trace  between  the  right  of  the  Bartemont>g»te,  and  the  WaieMale^ 
where  dn  river  goes  ont  of  the  town,  towards  the  Noitii«>we8t,  iniere 


except^ 

lake  is,  there  being  no  need  for  it  on  those  sides,  by«  reason  of  the  hike's 
being  sufficiently  broad  to  guard  die  works  there ;  cut  in  some  plaoeSp 
en  the  left  of  the  Water^gMe,  towards  the  North-west,  befoie  the  hige 
hom-WOTk»  in  the  middle,  between  the  Osstle'^Bte,  and  the  Park-gate, 
towards  the  North-east,  on  the  right  of  Ae  three  horo^works,  between 
the  Aurk-gale  and  the  Nimpgate,  towards  the  East,  on  the  left  of  the 
Mtermoat  horn-work,'  on  the  rij^t  ci  the  Hayon-g^te,  towurds  the 
Soath-west;  and  intirdy  wanting  in  one  place,  on  the  right  and  kft  of 
the  Havre-gate;  towards  the  South  and  South-east,  for  the  sake  of  the 
paoage  of  the  river,  into,  and  out  of  the  town,  of  the  enterance  of  two 
canals,  fioin  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  into  the  ditdies,  and  of  a 
communicadon  of  water  between  the  ditches  and  the  two  lakes,  about 
the  town.  As  for  King  CharWs  ditch,  he  destroyed  it,  and,  instead  of 
it,  converted  the  ground  impiedialely,  widiout  the  outer  glacis,  into 
a  g^aad  esplanade,  leigniag  for  a  great  way  off,  all  abent  the  town, 
wUch  he  mdfied  with  redoubts,  upon  the  avenues  to  the  place,  asiU* 
Iowa:  Without  the  Water-gale,  towards  the  North-west,  on  the  i^t 
of  the  river,  a  ravelin,  in  a  moat,  joined  to  Duke  CharieA  ditdi  with 
a  tmveiae  of  water;  uid,  beyond  it,  a  loteng^  likewise  moated,  on  the 
river-side,  further  into  the  eountiy ;  In  the  middle  of  the  distance,  be* 
tween  the  Watci'-gala  and  the  Castle-gate^  towards  the  Ndrtfa,  a  ravelin, 
moated,  and  joined  to  Duke  Charies's  ditch,  with  a  travese,  as  before; 
without  the  Castle^^aie,  likewise,  towards  the  North,  on  the  left  of  the 
canal  that  comeifoom  thence^  a  loaenge  moated,  as  before;  bcyoikl  it, 
farther  into  the  country,  another  of  the  same,  and  thevilhiigBof  E^nn- 
lira,  on  the  other  side  the  canal,  indoaed  widi  a  horn-work;  in  the 
middle  of  the  distance^  between  the  Park-gate  and  the  Nimy-gaae,  to- 
wards the  North-caat,  a  favelin»  moated,  and  joined  with  a  traverse,  as  . 
before;  without  the  Hayoa-fata,  towards  the  South,  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  upon  ike  watspaade,  the  mitl  of  St  Petard  iackaed  widi  an 
bregular  iort,  being  a  polygon,  on  both  sides  the  river,  with  a  small 
tasniin  before  it,  on  the  right;  in  the  distance  between  the  Haytm-gate 
and  the  Bartamont-gate;  towards  the  ^uth  and  South-wtaty  two  wf^ 
has,  moated,  and  joined,  as  before,  consecudvely,  ooe  after  another; 
a  the  distance  between  the  Bartemonbgate,  and  the  Water-gale,4owarda 
the  West  and  North-west,  three  ravelins^  consecutivelv,  moated,  and 
joined,  each  of  them,  as  before.    He  also  duposed  of  me  waters  about 
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time,  With  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of  England,  especially  iMrar^ 
the  end  of  bis  reign,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1513,  King  Henry  came 
over  with  an  army  of  fifty-thousand  men  Into  France  against  hinu  He 
first  landed  at  Calais,  and  ravaged  Picardy;  then  he  went  into  Artcris 
and  Flanders,  and  took  both  Terouane  and  Toumay :  And  althongh, 
the  year  following,  peace  was  concluded  between  these  two  Kings,  and 
confirmed  by  a  marriage,  betwixt  the  same  King  Lewis  of  France  and 
the  Lady  Mary  of  England ,  King  Henrv's  sister,  yet  thetownof  Toqmay, 
by  that  treaty,  was  not  restored  to  the  French,  but  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  who  kept  it  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  war  that  had 
chanced  to  he  in  the  country  of  Flanders,  and  all  the  changes  and  r^vo- 
'  lations  that  had  befallen  the  town  of  Toumay,  yet  its  inhabitants,  by 
this  time,  were  come  to  increase  so  much  in  number,  by  reason  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  that  had  come  thronging  thither,  at  difl^rent 
times,  oil  several  occasions,  and  from  a  great  many  foreign  countries, 
especially  from  France  and  Burgundy,  that  there  ^as  not  room  enotign 
for  them  to  lodge  in,  within  the  old  town;  and,  no  empty  space  being 
left  to  build  any  more  in'within  King  Chilpcrick's  wall,  they  were 
obliged  to  build  without  the  ditch  :  Which  buildings,  by  degrees,  grew 
oat  into  suburbs,  having  each  of  them  the  same  name  wiSi  the  gate 
they  stood  nearest  to;  those  suburbs,  through  time,  became  consider- 
able, because  they  were  so  very  large;  aiid  this  gave  beginning  to,>  What 
was  afterwards,  when  it  came  to  be  inclosed,  called,  The  New  Town. 

In  this  condition  it  was  when  the  English  csCme  from  England  before 
it,  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  who,  after  he  had  subdued 
it,  did  not  lodge  within  the  town,  there  being  no  convenient  lodgings 
for  him  there,  but  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Nervii, 
on  the  east-side  the  river,  five-hundred  paces  from  the  town,  down 
towards  the  north;  which,  together  with  their  tower  in  an  island  of 
the  river,  continued  on  foot  at  that  time.  But  because  he  found,  that 
that  old. castle  was  both  too  little  for  him,  and  become  ruinous,  he 
ordered  the  tower  and  it  together  to  be  thrown  down,  and  a  new  castle 
"of  his  own  to  be  built,  in  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  ground,  but 
a  great  deal  larger  and  more  capacious;  so  as  that  it  might  be  suflicient 
to  hold,  not  only  himself,  and  his  ordinary  attendants,  but  likewise  a 
good  number  of  troops  in  garison ;  and  to  the  end  it  might  serve,  both 
as  a  castle,  or  palace,  where  himself,  or  his  lieutenants,  might  lodge, 
and  as  a  citadel,  or  fortress,  from  whence  his  ttoops  might  command 
the  town,  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection  among  the  inhabitants:  which 
was  accordingly  done;  and  it  was  inclosed  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
adjoining  to  the  river,  on  the  east-side,  and  at  the  distance  of  five-hun- 
dred paces  (Vom  the  town-wall  and  ditch,  towards  the  north.  And  then 
the  other  English,  who  had  occasion  to  come  thither  at  that  time,  and 
^ther  would  not,  or  could  not  be  allowed,  to  lodge  within  the  castle, 
built  houses  for  themselves  hard  by,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  it,  in  the  interspaces  that  reigned  from  the  castle,  on 
both  sides  the  river,  towards  the  town. 

This  castle  of  King  Henry's  is  still  on  foot,  though  not  intire,  and 
now  shut  up  within  the  town,  by  the  last  inclosure  of  Toumay,  which 
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was  alitenrards  nuule;  anch  shhough  it  be  somcwhttt  ei^aged,..  and  tqt^ 
fomidftd  wkb'other  new  edifices  adjoining  to  it,  both  without  and  within, 
and  the  French,  since  they  came  last  there,  have  industriously  made  it 
their  bosiness,  by  throwing  down  sonie  parts  of  it,  to  disfigure  an  edifice, 
which  served  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  English  conquest  and  power 
over  them,  yet  it  is  still  very  manifestly  to  be  seen,  by  those  who  will  be 
at  pains  to  look  out  for  it,  on  the  cast-srde  the  rivcrr  down  iowards  the 
noilh,  where  it  makes  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town :  For  that  was 
the  qoaiter  of  Tuumay  where  the  English  dwelt,  during  the  space  of  dye 
years  thai  they  staid  there,  and  where  all  the  old  buildings,  both  within 
and  without  the  castle,  on  both  sides  the  river,  as  well  as  Sic  castld  itself, 
have  been  built  by  the  ^aroo  nation. 

The  inclosure  of  it  is  not  a  rampart,  but  a  wall;  built  in  the  Roman 
lashfon,  bat  after  the  Gothick  manner,  according  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  English  had  of  milttary  architecture  in  those  days.  There  are  two 
gites  in  it:  Xhe  one  towards  the  river,  called,  the  River-gate;  the  ' 
other  towards  the  country,  named,  the  Country-gate.  Each  of  these 
gates  is  defended  by  two  round  towcrb,  one  on  eacH  side  of  it,  and  nigh 
to  one  another;  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  fortified  all  about  with  round 
bulwarks,  jit  the  distance  of  two-hundred  paces  one  from  another. 

The  wall  .is  built  intirely  of  hewn  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  six  feef, 
and  to  the  height  df^ur  and  twenty;  but  the  gates,  the  towers,  and  the 
bulwarks  are  of  earth,  revested  with  stone,  likewise  hewn;  the  first  and 
the  second  to  the  thickness  of  twelve  feet,  the  last  to  the  solidity  of 
ctghteen,  and  all  to  the  same  height  with  the  wall :  Being  terminated 
in  the  top  with  platforms,  or  terrasses,  as  the  wall  is  with  a  corridor, 
or  gallery,  that  runs  along  the  top  of  it  from  one  platform  to  another; 
and  both  platforms  and  corridor  are  guarded  on  the  outside  with  a 
kattleraent  or  breast-work,  likewise  of  hewn  stone,  that  reigns  along  the 
one,  and  aniund  the  others,  all  about  the  castle. 

Without  the  wall,  on  the  one  side,  is  the  river,  a  hundred  and  6ttj 
feet  broad  and  five  and  twenty  feet  deep,  bordered  all  along',  on  bow 
sides,  with  a  large  quay  or  landing-place,  revested  with  iHSwn  stone, 
the  channel  of  the  river  being  incrusted  with  the  same ;  on  all  the  other  , 
tides,  there  is  the  ditch,  being  a  moat,  or  wet  ditch,  sixty  feet  .broad, 
and  twelve  leeH  deep,  having  its  scarp  and  counterscarp  incrusted  with 
itone,  likewise  hewn^  and  being  supplied  with  water  from  the  river. 
Over  the  river  on  the  one  side,  and  over  the  ditch  on  the  bther,  before 
the  two  gates,  are  as  many  bridges,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from 
the  castle,  and  having  at  the  outer  ends  of  them  streets,  that  run  from 
thence  thorough  the  town:  They  were  anciently  draw-bridges  of  timber, 
but  now  they  are  fixed  ones  of  stone.  The  one  over  the  river  is  the  most  * 
lemarkablei^  consisting  of  five  arches,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  a'hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  £e  channel-there  being  so  wide;  being  terminated 
in  the  top  with  a  causey,  or  street,  guarded  on  both  sides  with  a  balus- 
trade or  rail:  the  whole  of  hewn  stone. '  It  was  andeiitly  called  the 
Castle^Bridge;  but  now  it  is  named  the  Iron*Bridge:  It  is  just  five* 
hundred  paces  distant  from  the  Turned  Bridge,  which  makes  apart  of 
King  Chilperick's  inclolureof  the  town,  down  towards  the  north;  and 
exactly  in  the  place  nhere  the  island  was,  in  which  alood  the  ancient 
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tower  of  tbc  Nervii,  their  casUe  haying  been  bttilt  on  the  river-side,  upoo 
the  ground  where  the  bridge  ends,  towards  the  east,  which  is  now  occ«« 
pied  with  a  comer  of  King  Henry's  castle,  for,  of  the  ancient  tower  and 
castle  of  the  Nervii,  there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  to  be  seen. 

And  this  is  that  castle  of  Toumay,  which  was  built  by  the  order  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  during  the  time  that  the  English 
staid  there.  It  is  of  an  oblong  square,  or  parallelogrsnimatick  figure^ 
lying  along  the  river-side  on  the  east,  fiv^hundred  paces  from  the  town, 
down  towards  the  north,  and  stretching  itself  out'  from  south  to  nortb^ 
the  river  running  the  same  way.  Its  length,  taking  it  Irom  the  south- 
side  to  the  other  side  parallel,  is  just  five^hundred  common  paces,  that 
is,  two-hundred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces,  or  the  sijsth  part  of  a 
British  mile;  its  breadth,  reckoning  from  the  river-side  to  the  other 
parallel,  three-hundred  common  paces,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  British 
mile;  and  its  circumference  within,  on  the  inside  the  wall,  b  about 
iifteen-hundred  common  paces,  that  is,  seven-hundred  and  filly  geo- 
metrical paces,  or  half  a  British  mile;  but  without,  on  the  outside  of 
the  ditch,  it  will  be  as  good  as  two*  thousand  common  paces,  or  a  thoi^ 
sand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  thirds  of  a  British  mile. 

This  is  the  condition  that  Toumaj  was  in,  M  the  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  there.  It  consisted  of  the  old  town,  inclosed  by  King  Cbil- 
perick  the  First  of  Fiance}  of  several  suburbs  all  around,  occasioned 
by  a  throng  of  people  from  a  great  many  foreign  countries,  especially 
firom  France  atid  Burgundy;  ami  of  the  new  castle,  or  citadel,  built  by 
King,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  without  the  town,  upon  the  easV- 
side  the  river,  down  towards  the  north. 

The  Englbh  kept  it  five  years,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1513,  to  1518,  in  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France;  who, 
having  made,  his  peace  with  King  Henry,,  and  given  him  a  sum  of  money, 
t^  reimburse  him  of  the  charges  he  had  been  at  in  building  a  citadel  at 
Toumay,  and  King  Henry  not  caring  to  retain  a  place  so  remote  fironr 
his  other  territories,  the  English  were  content  to  evacuate  it,  and  it 
returned  again  to  the  dcHninion  of  the  French,  who  lost  it  in  a  short  time 
to  the  Spaniards.  For  the  same  King  Francis  the  First  •f  France, 
having  violent  war  then  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1521,  the  Empevor 
Charles  sent  thither  an  army,  which  immediately  sat  down  before 
Tournay,  and  took  it  in  a  few  days. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  having  got  it  into  his  hands,  and  c<m* 
sidering  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Earidom  of  Flanders,  and  an 
advantageous  post  upon  the  river  Scheld,  he  resolved  well  to  keep  it, 
if  he  could,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  coming  there  again.  So, 
to  the  end  he  might  be  able  to  do  that  efiectually,  he  resolved  to  )Mve  it 
fortified  at  a  better  rate  than  ever  it  had  been  before ;  and  considering 
that  then,  afh*r  the  invention  of  powder  and  guns,  neither  the  wall 
about  King  Chilperick  the  First's  town,  nor  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth^s  castle, .  was  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  oat  against  an  enemy,  he 
thereupon  was  the  first  who  conceived  the  design  of  having  it  fortifi^ 
with  a  rampart;  and  because  the  town,  by  reason  of  its  excrescence 
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into  tnbtirbs,  wUch  by  that  time  were  likewise  grown  considerable, 
required  a  new  inclosure,  he  dengned  farther,  that  that  rampart  should 
iiicloae  and  go  clear  rouhd  it,  by  the  far  ends  of  all  the  suburbs,  so  as 
to  take  in  King  Cbilperick's  town,  King  Henry's  castle,  the  suburbs, 
and  all  that  was  on  it.  Which  design  be  immediately  took  care  to  have 
put  in  execution,  beginning,  the  very  year  following,  being  152?,  to 
cut  out  the  ditch,  and  throw  up  the  rampart,  making  both  to  go  quite 
round  the  town,  by  the  outer  ends  of  the  suburbs  and  castle,  so  as  to 
sunound  and  shut  up  all.  Ani  this  is  the  third  and  last  inclosure  of 
Toumay,  which  gave  birth  to  what  they  call  the  New  Town,  that  is, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  included  between  the  two  last  inclosures. 

Thu  last  inclosure  of  the  Emperor  Charles's  is  still  on  foot,  and 
intiR*;  and,  tho'  it  be  now  veiy  near  two-hundred  years  old,  yet  it 
it  is  all  that  Toornay  has  about  it. 

It  is  not  a  simple  wall  of  stone,  as  King  Chilpcrick's  inclosure  is,  but 
a  rampart  of  earth  thrown  up,  built  in  the  ancient  fashion,  not  after  the 
modem;  everyway  irregular,  not  according  to  art ;  and  fortified  with 
bulwarks,  not  bastions:  being  a  gross  piece  of  Gothick  architecture, 
that  discovers,  by  its  face,  both  the  age  it  was  done  in,  and  the  hands 
who  did  it ;  for  one  sees  in  it  a  mixture  of  an  ancient  and  modem  work 
together,  that  points  out  a  turning,  or  changing,  from  the  one  to  the 
o£er,  the  whole  accompanied  with  a  Spanish  air;  and  tho'  the  French, 
at  that  time,  began  to  understand  a  little  the  modem  way  of  buildinf 
and  fortifying,  yet  the  knowledge  of  it  did  not  so  soon  come  the  length 
of  being  comprehended  by  the  Spaniards.    It  is  hard  to  tell  its  dimen- 
sions, because  ofits  irregularity ;  for  we  could  not  take  them  otherwise, 
than  measuring  them  by  common  paces,  which  we  did,  walking  it  on 
foot  all  the  wav,  both  within  and  without  the  town :     So,  according  to 
what  we  found,  I  shall  give  a  d€«cription  of  it,  as  full  and  exact  as  is 
possible;  and  to  begin  with  its  plan. 

it  18  built  in  form  of  a  parabola,  or  figure  oblong  and  round,  of  an 
oval  kind ;  consisting  of  two  parts  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  and 
having  seven  gates  in  it,  two  sluices,  and  about  eighty  bulwarks,  on  both 
ades  die  town. 

l%e  great  semidiameter  of  the  interior  parabola  is  ju*it  a  thou^nd 
common  paces,  that  is,  five-hundred  geometrical  paces,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  British  mile;  whicfa^  doubted,  makes  the  length  of  the  ground^ 
within  this  parabola,  two-thousand  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  geo- 
metrical paces,  or  two  third  p^rts  of  a  British  mile.  The  great  semidi- 
ameter of  the  exterior  parabob  is  a  thousand  and  forty-two  common 
paces,  thfttis,  five-hundred  and  twenty-one  geometrical  paces,  or  some- 
what morethan  a  third  of  a  British  mile ;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length 
of  me  ground  within  this  parabola,  or  the  greatest  length  of  the  place, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  two-thousand  and  eighty-four  common 
jMCCs,  or  a  thousand  and  forty-two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat 
more  than  two  thirds  of  a  British  mile.  The  little  semidiameter  of  the 
interior  pambola  is  just  seven-hundred  and  fifty  common  paces,  that  is, 
three-hundred  and  seventy-five  geometrical  paces,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
Mtisb  nikl  which)  doubled^  makes  the  breadth  of  the  ground;  within 
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this  parabola,  fifteen-hundied  commoo  paces^  or  seven-hundi-ed  and 

fifty  geometrical  paces,  or  half  a  British  mile.     The  little  semi  diameter 

of  the  exterior  parabola  is  seven-hundred  and  ninety-two  common  paces, 

that  is,  three-hundred  and  niuety-six  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat 

more  than  a  quarter  o^  a  British  mile;  which,  doubled,  makes  the 

breadth  of  the  ground  within  this  parabola,  or  the  greatest  breadth  of 

the  place,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  fiftren-hundred  and  eighty-four 

.  common  paces,  or  seventh undred  and  ninety-two  geometrical  paces,  or 

somewhat  mor^  than  half  a  British  mile.    The  circumference  of  the 

interior  parabola  is  just  six-thousand  common  paces,  th^t  is,  three^ 

thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles;  and  the  circumference 

of  the  exterior  parabola,    six-thousand    two-hundred  and   fifty-two 

common  paces,  or  three-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  geometric^ 

paces,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  British  miles.     But  the  circum* 

ference,  measuring  it  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart,  going  along  the 

corridor,  or  terra-platn,  and  around  the  platforms,  or  terrasses,  by  the 

foot  of  the  battlement,  or  parapet,  and  reckoning  all  the  sides  and 

turnings  of  the  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  or  the  greatest  circumference  of 

the  place,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  is  eigh tr thousand  two-hundred 

and  forty  common  paces,  that  is,  four-thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty 

geometrical  paces,  or  two  British. miles,  and  somewhat  more  than  two 

&irds  of  a  mile. 

There  are  seven  giates  in  it ;  Four  in  that  part  of  it,  which  surrounds 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  the  river,  commonly 
called  the  High  Tow^i,  standing  on  a  hill;  and  three  in  that  part, 
which  surrounds  the  lesser  part  of  the  towoi  on 'the  east  ride  the  river, 
Bamed  the  Low  Town,  lying-in  a  plain.  These  seven  gates  in  this 
rampart  are  built  answerable  to  as  many  of  those  that  are  in  King 
Chilpcrick's  wall ;  but  most  of  them  with  different  names.  The  gates 
on  the  west  side,  in  the  rampart  about  the  High  Town,  beginning  at 
the  river,  at  the  upper  end  towards  the  south,  from  thence  going  west- 
wards, and  so  round,  are  reckoned  in  this  order,  and  thus  named : 
fThe  Valenciennes-gate,  that  answers  to  S.  Catharine's-gate,  in  King 
ChilperickVwall;  S.  Martin's-gate,  that  answi^is  to  the  gate  of  the  same 
name;  the  Lisle- gate,  answering  to  S.  Quintin's-gate;  and  the  Seven 
^ountainsgatet  to  Our  Lady's-gate.  Those  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
rampart  about  the  Low  Town,  beginning  at  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
Awards  the  nordi,  from  thence  going  eastwards,  round,  are  reckoned 
find  named  so :  The  Brail-gate,  that  answers  to  the  Country-gate  in 
King  Henr/s  castle^wall;  the  Mortal-gate,  answering  toS.  Bripc's-gate; 
and  the  SorrowfulVgate,  to  the  Hospital-g^te. 

Upon  the  river,  at  each  end  of  the  town,  there  was  a  par^nel,  or  piece, 
p(  wall,  having  three  gates  in  it  for  the  water  to  pass  thorough,  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  to  join  the  rampart  on  the  one  side,  and  that  on  the  other 
side  together,  and  so  to  compleat  the  inclosurc.  But,  since  the  French 
fttme  last  there,  they  have  destroyed  those  pannels  of  wall,  and  put 
sluices  in  their  room,  which  serves  the  turn  of  joining  the  two  ramparts, 
.  and  compleating  the  inclosure  to  better  purpose;  because,  besides  the 
joining  of  the  ramparts,  by  these  sluices,  they  have  the  command  of  the 
rivei^water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  let  it  out,  or  keep  it  iq,  or  make  of  it 
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irfiat  Aey  pl«ase;  whereas  by  those  pannels  of  w4ll  they  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  . 

It  is  fortified  all  about  with  round  bulwarks,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  paces  one  from  another;  and  every  one  of  those  gates  and  sluices 
b  to  planted  in  the  middle,  between  two  bulwarks,  one  on  each  side  of 
ity  and  so  nigh  oneanother,  that  it  is  equally  defended  and  hid  between 
them.  They  are  all  placed  at  the  outer  ends,  as  the  others  areat  the 
inner  ends,  cf  as  many  of  the  suburbs,  which,  because  they  lie  between 
the  two^  are  indifferently  called  by  both  their  names. 

As  for  iti  profile,  the  rampart,  the  gates,  the  bulwarks,  and  all  that 
is  on  it,  built  wholly  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  on  the  outside  with 
one  facade  of  hewn  stone,  and  on  the  inside  incrusted  with  another  of 
the  same:  The  rampart  and  gates  being  to  the  thickness  of  seventy 
feety  thai  iSy  reckoning  the  mass  of  earth,  with  the  revesture  and  incru^ 
ture  of  stone,  and  toUic  height  of^eightand  twenty;  the  bulwarks  to 
the  sc^idity  of  five  and  thirty  feet,  and  to  the*  samfs  height  with  the 
rampart,  according  to  the  common  practice,  except  those  defending  the 
gates  and  sluices;  which,  though  they  be  to  the  same  solidity  with  the 
others,  yet  are  in  height  a  third  part  higher,  that  is,  two  and  forty  feet 

g^,  after  the  manner  practised  in  the  towers  of  the  Aurelian  wall  about 
me.  The  lampart  and  gates  are  terminated  in  the  top  with  a  grand  cor- 
ridor»  or  gdl^ry>  being  akindof  terra^plain,  running  round  the  bulwarks 
with  grand  platforms,  or  terrasses;  and  both  platforms  and  terra-plain  are 
guarded  on  the  outside  with  a  grand  battlement,  or  breast-work,  being 
a  kind  of  pampet,  likewise  of  earth  cast  up,  revested  and  incrusted  with 
hewa  stone,  to  the  thickness  of  one  and  twenty  feet,  and  to  the  height  of 
seven,  founded  upon  the  top  of  the  rampart  and  bulwarks,  and  reigning 
akmg  the  tem-plain,  and  around  the  platforms  all  about  the  town. 
By  which  means,  though  the  rampart  be  seventy  feet  thick,  yet  the 
tena  plain  in  the  top  of  it  comes  to  be  only  forty^nine  feet  broad,  by 
icason  that  one  and  twenty  feet,  the  thickness  of  the*  parapet,  is  taken 
from  it;  and  the  parapet  going  round  the  bulwarks,  as  well  as  afong  the 
nmpait,  the  breadth  of  their  platforms  comes  also  to  be  diminished  in 
proportion. 

Without  the  rampart  is  the  ditch,  a  hundred  and  five  feet  broad,  and 
fimrtcen  feet  deep;  being  cutout  of  the  earth,  and  having  iu  scarp  and 
coaoter-scaip  incrusted  with  hewn  stone.  It  is  a  moat,  or  wet  diteh, 
on  the  one  side  the  river,  towards  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  a  level, 
or  plain,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  as  also  from  tha 
Utde  brook,  which  Mis  into  it  on  the  same  side ;  on  the  other  side, 
towards  the  west,  where  the  ground  is  a  rising  ground,  or  hill,  it  is  dry. 
Over  it,  on  both  sides,  before  the  gates  in  the  rampart,  are  seven  drawr 
bridges,  that  is,  one  before  each  gate,  giving  passage  into,  and  out  from 
the  town,  and  having  at  the  outer  ends  of  them  as  many  highways,  that 
irom  thence  run  out  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  have  t'ach  the 
suae  name  with  the  gate  it  runs  out  from. 

That  was  the  condition  of  Toum^  in  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's 
tine,  «nd  this,  is  all  the  length  the  new  indosure  and  fortifications  of 
the  town  came.in  his  reign  ;fori  according  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
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Spaniards  bad  of  the  art  of  military  architecture  in  those  days,  after  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  they  reckoned  it  complcafly 
fortified. 

It  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  without  any  farther  addition  to  its 
strength^  and  in  the  power  of  the  princes  of  the  same  nation,  as  being 
reckoned  a  member  of  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  till  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1579%  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  |he  Emperor 
Charles's  only  son,  and  his  successor  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders.  This 
prince,  in  his  time,  had  little  war  with  the  French,  who  had  been  long 
nisfathei^s  enemies;  but  had  a  very  religious  war  with  the  States-GeneniJ 
of  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  naturally  his  subjects,  and  had  made 
a  general  defection  from  him,  because  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression 
tcywards  them,  upon  the  account  of  the  difference  of  religion  between 
him  and  them,  they  being  protestants,  and  he  a  papist,  and  had  estab» 
lished  a  coromonw^th  of  their  own.  The  people  of  Toumay  had  begun 
early  to  join  with  the  Statcs^eneral ;  for,  in  the  year  1 576,  thqr  assisted 
with  them  sd  the  f^ification  of  Ghent:  And,  in  this  year  1579,  the 
states  being  united  ihto  a  commonwealth  by  the  union  of  Utrecht,  those 
of  Toumay  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  against  King  Philip  the 
Second ;  from  which  time  they  were  an  independent  state,  and  governed, 
themselves  after  their  own  mind,  as  allies  of  the  States^GeneraU 

In  thb  condition  it  continued  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1581,  in  the 
da^  of  the  same  King  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain;  who  having  sent 
Pnnce  Alexander  of  Parma  into  the  Low-Countries,. in  quality  of 

S»vemor ;  and  having  given  him  a  commissioui  to  use  all  means  to  reduce 
s  discontented  subjects  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  Prince  of  Ptona 
being  in  Flanden,  and  considering  of  what  iropoftance  Toumay  wonld 
be  to  him,  for  the  securing  of  several  other  places,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  standi  he  catched  hold  of  an  occasion,  when  Prince  Peter  of  Etpinoy, 
governor  of  it,  marched  out  to  go  towards  Ghent,  and  carried  along 
.  with  him  the  best  part  of  the  garison,  to  join  and  to  head  the  army  of 
the  States-General  there ;  and  first  making  shew,,  as  if  he  wonld  have 
followed  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  and  continuing  to  do  so  till  he  was  oat 
of  sight  of  Toumay,  he  then  suddenly  turned  about  towards  the  town, 
besieged  it,  and  took  it  in  six  weeks. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Toumay,  that,  though  the  town  at  that 

time  wanted  both  governor  and  garison,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the 

castle  but  the  Princess  of  Espinoy,  the  govemor*s  lady,  with  two  or 

three  companies  of  foot,  her  guards;  though  it  was  besieged  with  a 

great  army,  and  battered  with  a  great  number  of  cannon;  yet  the  people 

from  within  made  the  most  obstinate  defence  that  ever  was  heard  of. 

.  For  not  only  men,  but  women,  not  only  buighers  and  boys,  but  wives 

and  maids,  appeared  upon  the  rampart,  to  resut  the  enemies  assaults, 

and  behaved  themselves  very  bravely.    The  Princess  of  Espinoy,  at  the 

hted  of  her  ladies,  during  die  time  of  an  assault,  was  shot  through  the 

arm,  at  one  occasion.    At  another  occasion,  the  besiegers  having  sprung 

amine,  and  blown  up  apart  of  the  rampart,  several  gentlewomen,  who 

had  b^n  on  the  terrarplain  upon  duty  at  the  time,  got  both  death  and 

burial  at  once  in  the  rums;  and,  the  Spaniards  entering  the  breach,  th^ 

found  some  of  the  women  still  alive,  being  buried  in  the  ruins  only  up  to 
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Kbe  ihoolden;  and^the  Marquis  of  Renty,  who  commanded  the  assault, 
Mdng  them  in  thatpickle,  he  admired  their  bravery,  pitied  their  con- 
dition, ordered  them  to  be  taken  out,  and  allowed  them  to  go  back  to 
the  town*  It  is  likewise  recorded,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
siege  of  Toumay,  one  Colonel  Prestoun,  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  service 
ofihcstate»-general,  being  sent  off  by  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  commander 
ia  chief  of  their  army,  with  a  party  of  three»hundred  horse  in  the  design 
to  throw  them  into  the  towti,  for  its  relief,  he  attacked  the  Spanish 
camp  before  Toumajr  at  th«>  German  quarter,  where  the  Prince  of 
Chimay,  general  of  the  artillery,  commanded ;  and  having  beat  the 
Spanish  foot,  and  broke  through  the  German  horse,  he  not  only  forced 
his  own  way  iato  tlie  town,  with  all  his  own*  troops,  but,  besides,  he 
carried  thirty  of  the  Prince  of  Chimay's  artillery-men  along  with  him. 
However,  all  this  did  not  save  the  place,  for  it  was  surrendered,  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1581,  after  a  siege  of  two  and  forty  days :  And 
so  Toumay  returned  into  the  dominion  of  King  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain. 

King  Philip  having  recovered  it  into  his  hands,  and  the  religious 
war,  betwixt  him  and  the  states-general,  becoming  more  violent,  the  states 
being  powerfully  assisted  by  their  protectrix,  Elisabeth  Queen  of  England, 
aikd  he  passionately  desirous  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience ;  consi- 
dering the  weakness  of  the  defence  of  what  towns  he  held  in  Flanders, 
especially  of  Lisle  and  Toumay,  and  the  Spaniards  being  come  a  greater 
length  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  military  architecture,  than  former- 
ly, ha  resolved  to  provide  for  the  further  security  of  these  towns  by  the 
adition  of  outworks  to  the  fortification.  So  accordingly,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lofd  1596,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  town  of  Toumay,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  its  rampart,  he  ordered  the  ditch  to  be  enlarged  at  twelve 
different  places,  to  make  way  for  as  many  outworks  he  designed  to  plant 
in  it,  and  afterwards  raised  them,  being  a  kind  of  ravelin,  or  half-moon, 
one  before  each  of  the  seven  gates,  on  both  sides  the  town,  and.  five 
more  at  Other  convenient  places,  three  on  the  west  side,  and  two  on  the 
east. 

What  kind  of  works  these  outworks  of  King  Phili|/s  were  then,  we' 
cannot  precisely  tell ;  for  now  they  are  either  taken  in,  or  embodied 
with  the  French  new  works,  or  levelled.  However,  I  have  seen  a  draught 
of  them  in  the  parliament-hall  at  Toumay ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
they  have  been  large  voluminous  works  built  of  earth,  revested  and 
iocnisted  withstone,  to  a  solidity  double  of  the  thickness  of  the  rampart, 
and  to  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  where  they  were  planted ; 
terminated  in  the  top  with  platforms,  guarded  on  the  one  side  with  battle- 
OMOts,  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  fortification ;  planted  in  the  ditch  sur- 
rounding them;  and  joined  to  the  scarp  on  the  inside,  and  to  the  coun- 
teiscarp  on  the  outside,  with  draw-bridges. 

By  this  means,  Toumay  was  then  become  indeed  pretty  strong,  ac- 
cording 10  the  rate  of  reckoning  the  strength  of  towns  in  those  days; 
being  inctoied  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart,  fortified 
vttfa  good  bulwarks,  for  its  defence,  with  the  additional  defence  of  King 
Philip  the  Seoond's  outworks:  All  which,  at  that  time,  did  indeed 
fender  it  iUrong;  b«t  now  it  would  signify  nothing. 
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However,  it  continued  so,  in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  same  nation,  without  any  change  or  revolu- 
tion befalling  it,  either  in  its  edifices  or  government,  till  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  late  King  of  Spain ;  who  having  sharp  war,  in  his 
time,  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  present  King  of  France,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  l667,King  Lewis  marched  an  army. into  Flanders,  came 
before  Tournay,  besieged  it,  and  took  it  in  a  very  short  time:  So  once 
more  it  returned  into  the  power  of  the  French.  He  also  took  Lisle  and 
Douay,  and  several  other  towns,  the  same  year,  and  put  King  Charles 
so  hardly  to  it,  that,  the  next  year  l6(^8,  a  peace  being  concluded  at 
Aix  la  Chapellc  between  these  two  princes,  by  an  article  of  that  treaty. 
King  Charles  was  obliged  to  resign  to  King  Lewis  the  town  of  Tournay, 
and  some  others,  for  ever. 

King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  having  got  Tournay  into  his  hands,  and 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  place;  considering  how  weakly  it  was 
fortified,  and  the  French  then  being  come  a  length  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  architecture  before  other  nations;  and  though  he  but  lately  con- 
cluded a  .peace  with  Spain,  yet  having  a  mind  to  observe  it  no  longer 
than  it  should  serve  his  turn,  and  in  the  case  of  war,  foreseeing  how 
useful  and  advantageous  a  post  Tournay  wouldbe  to  him,  for  preserving 
the  country  he  -had  alrea()y  conquered,  and  for  pushing  on  his  conquests 
further,  he  thereupon  resolved  well  with  himself  tx>  keep  it,  as  long  as 
he  could,  and,  to  that  end,  immediately  begun  to  take  care  to  have  it 
compleatly  fortified,  with  all  the  art  and  skill  imaginable,  and  gave  the 
direction  of  the  work  to  the  famous  Monsieur  de  Vauban,  his  chief 
engineer,  who  has  indeed  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely  in  it. 

Monsieur  de  Vauban,  having  got  such  a  commission,  proceeded  in 
this  manner  in  the  execution  of  it:  First,  he  considered,  that,  as  for 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  it,  because  of  the  facades  of  hewn  stone,  with  which  it  was  revested, 
and  incrusted,  without  throwing  it  all  down,  and  rebuilding  a  new  one, 
which  would  have  run  out  to  a  prodigious  charge;  and  for  that  he 
thought  there  was  not  so  great  need  there,  as  elsewhere.  Besides,  he 
reckoned,  thatj  whatever  weakness  there  was  in  or  about  the  rampart, 
it  might  be  best  corrected  by  a  suitable  contrivance  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  outworks.  As  for  King  Philip  the  Second's  outwork-s, 
he  resolved  either  to  take  in  and  embody  them  in  those  that  he  himself 
designed,  or  to  level  them. 

So,  without  ijisisting  upon  the  defects  of  the  rampart,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  construction  «f  the  outworks ;  and,  having  cleaned 
the  ditch,  and  enlarged  it  in  such  and  such  places,  so  as  that  it  might 
be  capable  of  the  worlcs  he  designed  in  it,  he  planted  it  abundantly  with 
ravelins,  half-moons,  horn-works,  and  all  the  other  kinds  that  he  thought 
proper  for  the  ground,  and  for  correcting  the  faults  he  observed  in  the 
situation  and  ^rtification  of  the  town ;  especially  he  built  four  great 
liorn-works,  three  on  the  one  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  west,  when 
the  ground  is  9,  rising  ground,  or  hill;  and  one  on  the  other  side,  to« 
wards  the  east,  where  it  is  a  level,  or  plain;  all  large  voluminous  works 
running  out  from  the  ramoart  into  the  neighbouring  country,  so  a&  to 
in(;lose  and  take  ia  aQ  the  bcightS|  and  other  ^minencesy'  that  did  anj 
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wfty  prejudice,  or  wedcen  its  defence.    Then,  to  secure  all,  he  rafsed  a 
noble  citadel,  immediately  without  the  town,  at  the  upper  end  of  it, 
towards  the  south,  and  on  the  west-side  the  river,  being  the  hill-side,  in 
a  place,  where  the  ground  is  higher  than  any  where  else  near  the  town; 
in  the  building  of  which,  he  employed  all  the  art  and  skill,  he  was 
master  of^  in  military  architecture,  both  as  to  design  and  execution,  so 
fi$  to  render  it  a  fortress  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  of  great  strength. 
And,,  as  it  is  commonly  said  to  be  one  of  Dc  Vau ban's  master-pieces,  so 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  regular,  as  well  as  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  chargeable  pieces  of  fortification  in  the  world;   though  I  will  not 
say  it  is  one  of  the  strongest,  because  of  its  being  situate  on  a  height, 
upon  a  ground  that  is  very  capable  of  being  mined,  and  where  mines' 
may  have  dreadful  effects-    The  horn-works  on  the  same  bide  of  the 
town  are  liable  to  the  same  inconveniency,  being  situate  the  same  way; 
against  which  inconveniency,  the  architect  has  provided  all  the  remeily 
that  can  be,  that  is,  countermines:  for  both  citadel  and  horn-works, 
and  all  the  other  out  works,  on  that  hill-side  the  town,  are  intircly 
countermined  before-hand ;  on  the  other  side,  being  a  plain,  the  works 
are  not  liable  to  such  an  inconveniency,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
need  of  such  a  remedy.     So  that,  if  ever  an  enemy  comes  about 
Toumay,  and  attacks  it  on  the  high  side  of  the  town,  where  the  citadel 
and  three  of  the  horn-works  are,  they  dare  do  it  only  by  mining;  and, 
the  ground  there  being  before-hand  countermined,  if  they  be  not  both 
very  wary  and  very  lucky,  they  may^ncct  with  drradfiil  rencounters. 
And,  whereas,  on  that  high  side,  they  have  fire  to  deal  withal,  on  the 
other  side,  being  low,  there  is  water;  for,  though  the  ground  there  be 
somewhat  drained,  yet  it  is  still  a  little  marshy;  and,  in  the  case  of  a   ^ 
siege,  the  besieged  can,  by  shutting  the  sluices  upon  the  river,  otcrfiow 
the  whole  country  on  that  side  with  water.     By  this  means,  Tournay, 
by  nature  and  art  together,  is  a  town  compleatly  fortified,  and  abund- 
antly strong.     For  if,  on  the  one  side,  it  be  naturally  weak,  because  of 
its  dry  situation  upon  a  hill,  art  has  provided  there  abundance  of  out- 
works, and  these  outworks  countermined,  to  remedy  that  defect.     If, 
on  the  other  side,  it  be  artificially  weak,  by  reason  of  fewer  outworks    - 
there,  and  these  outworks  not  countermined,  nature  has  provided  a  wet 
situation  in  a  plain,  to  counterbalance  that  want.     So  that  nature  and 
art  have  conspired  together,  to  render  it  a  place  of  strength.     However,     . 
there  is  nothing,  that  art  has  fortified,  but  art  can  take  it;  nor  any 
thing,  that  nature  has  made  strong,  but  what  wit  may  overcome. 
And  the  surest  and  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  and  successful 
way,  to  besiege  Tournay,  would,  in  my   humble  opinion,  be  in  this 
manner:     To  make  feint  attacks  on  the  high  side  the  town,  where  there 
are  countermines,  and  to  make  real  attacks  on  the  low  side,  where  there 
are  none;  and,  because  of  the  inconveniency  of  water  on  that  side,  to 
begin  early  to  batter  the  sluices,  that  keep  It  up ;  which  being  destroyed, 
the  water  will  -  run  clear  away  along  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the 
ground  on  that  side  become  good  ground,  and  the  besiegers  attacks  may 
go  on  a-pacc,  with  a  great  deal  of  safety,  and  with  all  the  success 
imaginable;  whereas,  if  the  real  attacks  be  on  the  high  side,  where  the 
ground  is  naturally  good,  but  countermined,  by  beginning  early  to  dis^ 
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cover  the  countermines,  the  attacks  may  indeed  be  carri^  on,  hvtt 
slowly,  with  a  great  deal  of  danger,  and  with  a  success  that  wiU  always 
be  doubtful. 

But,  because  there  is  such  variety  in  the  French  fortifications  about 
Toumay,  such  excellency  appears  in  Monsieur  Dc  Vauban's  works, 
where  ever  they  are,  and  such  regularity  is  to  be  seen,  in  all  that  he  has 
done  there,  both  as  to  design  and  execution,  both  in  plfiu  and  profile, 
I  shall  therefore  be  at  pains  co  give  a  compleat  description  of  these  out- 
works, and  an  exact  account  of  their  dimensions,  for  the  satisfactibn 
of  the  curious:  And,  to  do  it  in  order,  I  shall  begin  with  the  citadel, 
on  the  south  side  th^  town,  upon  tlie  west  side  the  river;  from  thence  go 
northwards,  and  so  round.     And,  first,  as  to  its  plan: 

It  is  built  in  form  of  a  pentagon,  or  figure  having  five  equal  ndes; 
having  just  so  many  courtines,  as  many  bastions,  and  two  gates,  all 
royal  work,  that  is,  regular,  and  according  to  art ;  so  that  we  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  take  its  dimensions  both  in  whole  and  in  part,  and 
^to  do  it  both  exactly  and  c^mpleatly. 

«  The  semidiametor  of  the  interior  polygon  is  just  seven-hundred  and 
five  feet;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length,  or  breadth  (they  being 
equal)  of  the  ground  within  this  polygon  a  thousand  four  htmdred  and 
ten  feet,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  eighty  two  geometrical  paces,  or  near 
the  fifth  part  of  a  British  mile.  The  semidiameter  of  the  exterior  poly 
gon  is  nine  hundred  and  three  feet;  which,  doubled,  makes  the  length, 
or  breadth  of  the  ground  within  this  polygoti,  or  the  greatest  length  or 
breadth  of  the  fortress,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  a  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  six  feet,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  sixty*one  geometrical 
paces  and  a  foot,  or  near  a  quarter  of  a  British  mile.  Each  side  of  the 
interior  polygon  is  just  eight  hundred  and  nine  feet;  which,  multiplied 
by  five  (there  being  so  many  sides  in  it)  makes  the  circt^mference  of  this 
polygon  four  thousand  and  forty  five  feet,  that  is,  eight  hundred  and 
nine  geometiical  pacers,  or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  British  mil& 
Each  side  of  the  exterior  polygon  is  a  thousand  and  forty  two  feet; 
which,  multiplied  by  five  (there  being  so  many  sides  in  it)  makes  the 
circumference  of  this  polygon  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
that  is,  a  thousand  and  forty  two  geometrical  paces,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  third  parts  of  a  British  mile,  But  the  circumference,  mea- 
suring it  on  the  outside,  going  round  by  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  along 
the  way  that  is  called  the  Round  Way,  and  reckoning  aJl  the  sides  and 
angles,  or  turnings  in  and  out,  of  tlie  courtines  and  bastions,  or  the 
greatest  circumference  of  the  fortress,  is  a  great  deal  more,  in  this 
manner:  The  length  of  each  courtine  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  the  circumference  of  each  bastion  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  in  this 
manner:  Each  demigorge  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  each  flank  ninety, 
and  each  face  two  hundred  and  forty ;  which,  doubled  (there  being  two 
of  each)  and  added  together,  make  the  circumference  so  much,  as  I 
have  said:  And  the  length  of  the  courtines,  multiplied  by  five  (there 
being  so  many  of  them)  with  the  circumference  of  the  bastions  (sub- 
tractings thedemigorges)  likewise  multiplied  by  five  (there  being  so  many 
of  thf  m)  and  added  together,  that  is,  the  length  of  all  the  courtines, 
flanks,  and  faces  in  the  rampart,  added  together,  makes  the  circum- 
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terenee  on  the  outaidey  or  the  greatest  circumference  of  (he  forticss* 
t^kc  it  which  way  you  will,  exactly  five  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
feet,  or  a  thousaiui  a  hundred  and  forty  geometrical  paces,  or  eome*^ 
what  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  British  mile. 

As  to  the  profile  of  it,  it  is  a  rampart  of  earth  cast  up,  revested  on 
the  outside,  and  incrusted  on  the  inside,  with  a  facade  of  hewn*  stone. 

its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  sixty-six  feet,  that  is,  reckoning  the  masss 
of  earth,  with  the  revesture  and  incrusture  of  stone ;  its  inward  talud, 
or  sloping,  fifteen  feet;  and  outward  talud  seven  and  a  half:  Its  height 
fifteen  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  top  forty  three  and  a  half.  The  1n»- 
lions'  are  terminated  in  the  top  with  platforms,  or  terrasses,  as  thecour- 
tines  are  with  a  terra-plain,  or  corridor,  or  gallcryt  that  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  rampart  from  one  platform  to  another ;  and  both  these  plat- 
forms, and  that  terra*plain,  are  guarded  on  the  outside  with  a  parapet, 
or  battlement,  or  breast^work,  and  a  banquet,  or  footstep,  that  reign 
along  the  one,  and  around  the  others,  all  about  the  fortress:  The  one 
being  three  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high;  the  other,  fifteen 
feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  a  foot  of  inward  talud,  two  feet  of  outward, 
six  feet  high  on  the  inside,  four  feet  on  the  outside,  and  twelve  feet 
broad  at  the  top.  Both  parapet  and  banquet  are  built  of  earth  thrown 
up,  revested  and  incrusted  with  hewn  stone,  founded  upon  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  bat  with  this  difference :  The  t)ne  is  terminated  in  a  levd, 
proper  for  men  to  step  or  stand  on,  on  the  inside  towards  the  town,  and 
continued  all  about;  the  other  tera^inates  in  aslope,  on  the  outside  to- 
wards the  country,  proper  for  bullets  to  slip  or  slide  on,  and  is  all  about 
discontinued  with  embrasures,  or  port-holes,  and  merlons,  or  solid 
spaces  between  the  port-holes*  By  this  means,  though  the  rampart  at 
the  top  be  forty-three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  yet  the  terra-plain  above 
the  courtines  comes  to  be  only  twejity  ^ve  feet  and  a  half;  by  reason 
that  fifteen  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  parapet,  and  three  feet,  that  of  the 
banquet,  arc  taken  from  it ;  And,  the  parapet  and  banquet  going  »• 
Bound  the  bastions,  as  well  as,  along  the  courtines,  their  platforms  come 
also  to  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

There  are  but  two  gates  in  this  rampart :  The  one  towards  the  town, 
etllcd  the  Royal  Gate;  the  other  towards  the  country,  named  the 
DauphiupGate.  They  are  each  of  them  struck  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
courtine,  where  they  stand  defended  by  the  two  neighbouring  bastions. 
Wthout  the  rampart,  there  is,  first,  the  round  way,  or  the  way  of  the 
rounds*  being  a  corridor,  or  gallery,  fifteen  feet  broad,  guarded  on  the 
outside  with  its  parapet  and  banquet,  otherwise  called  the  False  Bray, 
which  is  every  way  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  Royal  Parapet,  that  is,  the  parapet  of  the  rampart,  which  we 
have  already  described.  Both  these  works  are  built  of  earth  cast  up, 
revested  and  incrusted  with  hewn  stone ;  and  reign,  as  the  rampart  docs, 
aU  abont  the  fortrsn.  Without  the  False  Bray  is  the  berm,  or  fore-land, 
being  a  kind  of  bank,  six  feet  broad,  on  the  inside  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
of  earth  revested  with  stone^  Then  there  is  the  ditch,  being  a  dry 
ditch,  nioety*«x  feet  broad  at  the  top;  iu  scarp,  or  inward  talud,  or 
sloping,  ten  feet;  and  counter-scarp,  or  outward  talud,  the  same;  its 
di^di  ten  feet,  and  iU  breadth  at  the  bottom  seventy  six;    It  is  cut  out 
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of  the  earth,  has  its  scarp  and  counter-scarp  incrusted  iftith  hewn  stone 
accompanies  the  rampart  all  around,  and  is  always  dryi  being  upon  the 
top  of  a  rising  ground,  or  hill,  where  no  water  comes. 

This  ditch  is  abuiidantly  planted  with  outworks,  in  this  manner ; 
First,  the  courtine  towards  the  town,  that  has  the  Royal  Gate  in  it,  is 
defended  with  a  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks :  The  one  in  the 
middle,  just  opposite  to  the  gate,  being  a  large  ravelin;  the  other  two 
are  small  quarter-moons,  one  before  each  face  of  the  ravelin,  near  the 
an^le  of  the  shoulder.  Beginning  there  at  that  first  courtine,  wheref  the 
Royal  Gate  is,  towards  the  town,  from  thence  going  southwards,  round, 
the  next  thing,  we  fotlnd  in  our  way,  was  the  King's  Bastion,  one  of  the 
basli6ns  oi  the  rampart,  which,  for  order^s  sake,  we  shall  likewise  call, 
the  first  bastion.  Then  there  is  the  second  courtine,  also  towards  the 
town,  befi>re  which  is  repeated  a  fortification  of  a  large  ravelin,  and  two 
small  quarter-moons,  as  before.  Next  is  the  second  bastion,  called, 
the  Queen's  Bastibn.  After  that,  comes  the  third  courtine,  towards 
the  conntry,  deiended  with  a  fortification  of  Ave  forts,  or  outworks : 
The  first,  in  the  middle,  just  opposite  to  the  courtine,  being  a  large 
ravelin,  as  before;  the  other  four  are  two  cut-works,  and  two  small 
quarter-moons,  covering  the  faces  of  the  ravelin;  a  cut- work  and  a 
quarter-moon  being  before  each  £ace,  the  one  towards  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder,  as  before,  the  other  towards  the  saillant  angle.  Next  is  the 
third  bastion,  named.  The  Dauphin's  Bastion.  Then  there  is  the  fourth 
courtine,  also,  towards  the  country^  having  the  Dauphin-gate'  in  the 
middleof  it,  and  before  it  a  fortification  of  five  outworks,  a  ravelin,  two 
cut-works,  and  two  quarter-moons,  repeated  and  disposed  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  After  which,  is  the  fourth  bastion,  called.  The  Bastion 
of  Anjou.  Then  there  is  the  fifth  and  last  courtine^  also  towards  the 
country,  defended  with  a  fortification  of  four  outworks :  The  first,  in 
t)>e  middle,  a  ravelin^  as  before ;  the  other  three  arc  a  cut«work,  %nd 
two  quarter-moons,  covering  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  the  cut-work  and 
a  quarter-moou  being  before  the  left  face,  the  one  towards  the  angle  of 
the  shoulder,  the  other  towards  the  saillant  angle,  as  before;  the  other 
quartcr'-moon,  alone,  before  the  right  face,  near  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder,  I^t  of  all,  is  the  fifth  bastion,  named.  The  Bastion  of  Or-^ 
leans.  After  which  we  found  the  courtine,  towards  the  town,  having 
the  Royal  Gate  in  it,  from  whence  we  began  our  coune  around  the 
fortress. 

All  these  outworks  are  built  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  and  incrust^ 
ed  with  hewn  stone,  and  have  their  design  and  execution,  their  plan  and 
profile,  their  terra-plains,  parapets,  banquets,  and  the  rest,  suitable,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fortification ;  being  founded  in  the 
ditch,  whiqh  has  been  before-hand  enlarged  in. such  and  such  places, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  them ;  and,detached  from  the  scarp  on  the  inside, 
and  from  the  counterscarp  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  from  one  another, 
at  i^asonablc  distances ;  but  joined  both  to  scarp  and  counterscarp,  as 
well  43  to  one  another,  with  draw-bridges^ 

ImiDediatcly,  without  the  ditch,  there  is  the  covered-way,  or  the  way 
tjiat  is  coviTcd,  being  a  corridor,  or  gallery,  fifteen  feet  broad,  guarded 
01)  ^he  outsi(je  with  its  parapet  and  banquet,  otherwise  namjed  the  glacis; 
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Hie  one  being  three  feet  broad,  and  a  loot  and  a  half  high,  as  the  other ' 
banquets  are ;  ihe  other  sixty-nine  feet,  broad  at  the  bottom;   a  foot  of  r 
inward  talud,  six  feet  high  on  the  inside,  and,  on  the.outside,  it  is  all  a  - 
continued  talud,  or  slope,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  height,  and  ending 
insensibly  at  the  bottom  ;  the  whole  tenailled  all  around :  Botk  theie- 
w«rks  are  of  earth  revested  and,incrttstrd  with  stone ;  and  reign,  as  thi^  . 
rampart  does,  ail  about  the  fortress.     Without  the  glacis,  last  of  all,  is. 
the  explanade,  being  a  grand  corridor  discovered,  or  a  part  of  the  neigb- 
houring  country  levelled,  to  the  breadth  of  a  h.undred  and  five  feet,  uid 
accompanying  the  glacis  all  round. 

This  citadel  is  built  without  the  town,  on  the  south-side,  and  on.  the 
west^i^e  the.  river,  where  the  bank  is  a  rising  ground^  or  hill,  upon  the 
very  highest  spot  of  ground  about  Tournay,  in  the  design  to  command 
the  town  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  country  on  the  other ;   but  especially . 
to  command  the  town  and  the  river,  they  both  lying  low  under  it,  to- 
wards the  north  and  east,  and  it  approaching  with  its  outworks  to  the . 
one,  within  the  distance  of  four-hundred  paces,  and  to  the  other  .adjoin^ 
ing  so  near,  that  the  .outworks  of  the  one  incroach  and  presume  upoa 
the  fortifications '  of  the  other,  which  are  there  levelled,  to  make  way 
for  them ;  so  that  they  not  only  take  up  all  the  ground  between  the 
rampart  of  the  citadel  and  that  oif  the  town,  but  also  enter  a  pretty  way 
within  the  town,  there  being  a  grand  overture  made  in  the  Emperor. 
Charles  the  Fifths  rampari,  to  let  them  in.    The  two  extremities  of  this, 
rampart  of  the  town  are  -  made  to  end  sloping,  in  a  right  line  upon  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel :     And,  in  the  space,  within  the  town,  between  this 
glacis  of  the  citadel,  and  King  Chilperick  the  First's  wall,  the  buildings 
are,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  down,  .and  the  ground  where  tliey  stood 
is  converted  into  a  grand  explanade,  having  in  length  a  thousand  pace^' 
and  in  breadth  two-hundred ;  and  serving  as  a  grand  court  before  the 
citadel  gate,  where  twenty  thousand  men  may  be  drawn  up  in  order  ofi 
battle.     By  this  means,  the  tow^  aAd  its  rampart  being  in  this  manim; 
levelled,  as  well  as  the  country  and  its  hedges  discovered,   and  the 
heights  and  other  eminences  inclosed,    the  citadel  seated   upon  th^ 
very  highest  spot   of  ground   thereabouts  commands  intirely  all  a^> 
round.  •    ;. 

As  to  the  French  fortifications  about  the  town,  they  are  disposed  wl 
this  order:  First,  that  part  of  the. Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  ramn 
part,  that  adjoins  to  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  on  th^  east-side  towards 
the  river,  running  from  the  sluice,  ^  that  is  there. upon  the  one,  up  ihfic 
iace  of  the  hill,  to  the  glacis  of  the  other;  the  distance  between  these 
two,  being  four  hundred  paces,  has  been  lately  thrown  down,  and  is  r^ 
built  in  a  new  way,  so  as  to  make. a  saillant  angle,  in  the.middle  Of  thm 
distance  from  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  to  the  sluice  uponjhe  river,  td 
defend  the  same.  The  one  side  of  this  angle,  towfards  the  river,  lies  bw^ 
in  a  little  plain  that  reigns  immediately  along  the  water^side,  to  the 
breadth  of  two  hundred  paces,  towards  the  west,  at.  the  upper  end.  of 
the  town  toward  the  south,  and  the  ditch  without  it  is  a  moat,  or  wet 
-ditch,  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  and  continuing  to  be  ^,  aa 
far  as  the  plain  continues,  that  is,  to  the  very  angular  point ;  the  other 
a^dcj  towards  the  citadel,  stands  high,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  bilj;  ihat 
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from  th«  angular  point  begins  to  ran  up  prerty  ttaep»  and  tim  ditch  with* ' 
out  it  is  dry.  The  g«te  of  Valenciennes  is  in  the  side  towards  the  river, 
Inhere  there  is  nothing  to  defend*  neither  it  nor  the  sluice,  but  the  sail- 
laint  angle;  but  the  sluice,  the  gate,  the  river,  the  rampart,  all  lies  low, 
under  the  cannon  of  the  citadel,  which  stands,  and  looks,  and  defends, 
and  commands,  high,  o>ver  all.  That  part  of  the  Emperor  CharleoTs 
rampart,  that  adjoins  to  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  on  the  west-side,  is 
denuded  of  its  bulwarks,  that  have  been  levelled,  to  the  length  of  two 
hundred  paces,  and  the  rampart  itself  is  made  to  continue  sloping  in  a 
right  line,  till  at  last  it  ends,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  glacis  of  the  for- 
tress. 

Fpur  hundred  paces  from  the  citadel,  going  northwards,  round  the 
town,  is  the  gate  of  St.  Martin's,  which,  for  oider's  sake,  we  shall  call 
the  Second  Gate,  reckoning  the  Valenciennes  gate  the  first,  between  the 
river  and  the  citadel,  which  is  between  these  two  gates.  This  gate  is  de- 
fended with  a  great  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks  before  it; 
the  first,  a  half-moon,  just  opposite  to  the  gate ;  the  second  a  horn-work, 
covering  the  faces  of  the  half-moon ;  and,  the  third,  a  ravelin,  before  the 
courtine  of  the  hom-wark :  Being  all  large  voluminous  works,  especially 
the  hqm-work,  planted  in  the  ditch,  where  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of* 
ground,  one  without  another,  directly  before  the  gate,  and  running  out 
a  great  way  from  the  town  into  the  adjacent  country,  which  they  in« 
tirely  command,  as  for  as  their  cannon  can  go« 

Immediately  after  this  forti6cation,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance, 
between  this  gate  and  the  next,  there  is  one  half-moon  alone,  by  itself, 
defending  the  rampart:  And,  before  the  next  gate,  being  the  Lisle 
gate)  and  the  third  in  our  way,  round,  there  is  another  half  moon,  liker 
wise  alone,  by  itself,  opposite  to  the  gate,  defcndingit.  After  which,  we 
found  another  great  fortification  of  three  forts,  or  outworks,  and  a  rave- 
lin, as  before:  All  lai^e  voluminous  works,  especially  the  hom-work, 
and  running  out  a  great  way  into  the  iy>untry. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  is  again  a  half-moon  alone,  by  itself,  de» 
frnding  the  mmpart ;  which,  though  it  be  only  a  half-moon,  yet,  amoi^ 
officers  and  soldiers,  it  is  commonly  called.  The  Bastion  of  Blandinois : 
And  the  ground  there  falling  low,  and  changing  from  a  rising  ground  in* 
to  a  level,  from  ^  hill  into  a  plain,  the  ditch  is  no  longer  a  dry  ditch, 
but  begins  to  be  a  moat,  or  wet  one,  being  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  paces,  the  plain  that 
reigns  there  along  the  riVer^ide  towards  the  west,  at  that  lower  end  of 
the  town,  towards  the  north,  being  so  broad.  Then  we  found  the  gate 
of  the  Seven  Fountains,  being  the  fourth  in  our  way,  round,  and  defend- 
ed with  another  great  fortification  of  three  outworks,  a  half-moon,  ^, 
b^rn-work,  and  a  ravelin,  as  before.  After  which,  the  rampart,  on 
that  side,  ends  upon  the  river,  where  it  is  defended  with  an  irregular 
fort,  or  outwork,  commonly  called,  The  Platform,  adjoining  to  it : 
It  is  one  of  King  Philip  the  Second's  old  outworks,  asi  i  sup)x)te,  left 
fo  in  its  old  form,  adjoining  to  the  river,  as  well  as  to  the  rampart,  de- 
fending both,  but  especially  defending  the  sluice  there. 

The  rampart,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  makes  a  turn,  as  it  goes  abou|;^ 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  castle,  and  is  extraordinarily  defended  with  a 
very  complex  piece  of  fortification,  consisting  of  six  outworks,  disposed 
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18  t&it  manaer:  Fiist»  tkc  torn  of  the  rampart,  towards  the  north-east,, 
is  defended  with  a  halfl-moon  before;  after  that,  the  Bniilrgate,  towards' 
tkeeaat;  being  the  fifth  in  our  way,  is  defended  with  a  small  rayelin, 
covered  with  a  eounter-guard  before  it :  Then  there  is  a  grand  double 
teoailie,  which,  beginning  upon  the  river^  on  the  nordi-sido,  from' 
thence  runs  east,  toms  south,  and  goes  as  far  as  beyond  the  Brail-gate, 
where  it  ends  upon  the  ditch  ;  so  as  to  cover  and  defend  the  half-moon, 
the  ravelin,  and  the  counter-guard,  already  named,  as  well  as  all  that 
part  of  the  rampart,  that,  from  the  river  on  the  north,  runs  east  and 
south,  as  far  as  beyond  the  Brail-gate,  being  in  length  ei^t  htindred 
paces.  Without  this  tenaille,  on  the  north-side,  near  the  river,  there  is 
a  half-mooQ  defending  it  on  that  side ;  at  the  east-end  of  which  is  a 
canal,  with  a  sluice  upon  it,  conveighing  the  waters  of  the  ditch  away 
into  the  lower  Scheld,  the  river  running  on  the  west-end  of  it,  so  that 
it  stands  between  the  two:  And,  without  the  tenaille,  on  the  east-side, 
there  is  another  half-moon,  defending  it  on  that  side,  which  makes  out 
the  number  of  six  outworks  that  compose  this  complex  piece  of  fortifica- 


Afler  this,  we  found  a  half-moon  all  alone,  by  itself,  in  the  middle  of 
the  distance,  between  the  Brail-gate  and  the  next,  defending  the  ram-. 
part  Then  there  is  the  Mortal-gate,  being  fhe  sixth  in  our  way,  and 
defSmded  with  another  great  fortification  of  three  outworics,  a  half-moon, 
a  honKWorfc,  and  a  ravelin,  as  before.  After  which,  is  another  half- 
moon  akme,  by  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  Mor-  • 
tal-gate,  and  the  next,  defending  the  rampart.  Then  there  b  the  Gate 
of  the  Sorrowful,  the  seventh  in  oUr  way,  defended  with  a  large  ravelin ; 
overag^RSt  the  point  of  which,  the  small  brook,  that  runs  towards  the 
town  on  that  side,  ftdls  into  the  ditch.  After  that,  is  another  half-moon 
alone,  by  itself,  defending  the  rUmpart,  in  the  middle  of  the  distance, 
hctwcar  the  Sorrowfuf  s-g^te  and  the  river.  And,  last  of  all,  the  ram- 
part, on  that  side,  ends  upon  the  river,  where  it  is  defended  with  a  large 
outwork,  being  a  kind  of  bastion  detached,  and  commonly  called.  The 
Bastion  of  Camus:  It  adjoins  to  the  river,  which  it  defends,  as  well  as 
the  rampart;  but,  especially,  it  defends  the  sluice  that  is  there;  be- 
ing likewise  defended  on  the  other  side,  with  the  saillant  angle  of  the 
mmpart,  between  the  river  and  the  citadel,  from  whence  we  began  our 
coune  round  the  place. 

All  these  outworks  are  built  of  earth  thrown  up,  revested  and  in- 
crusted  with  hewn  stone,  and  have  their  design  and  execution,  their 
plan  and  profile,  their  terra-plains,  parapets,  banquets,  and  the  rest, 
suitable,  and  in  proportion,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fortification,  es- 
pecially to  the  defects  and  irregularities  that  are  in  and  about  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth's  rampart.  They  are  founded  in  the  ditch, 
which  was  beforehand  enlarged  in  such  and  such  places,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  them ;  and,  on  the  one  side,  where  it  is  a  moat,  they  arc 
abundantly  surrounded  with  water,  it  being  always  full  from  the  river; 
on  the  other  side,  where  a  moat  is  not  practicable,  they  are  dry.  They 
are  detached  from  the  scarp  on  the  inside,  and  from  the  counterscarp 
on  the  ontnde,  as  well  as  from  one  another,  at  reasonable  distances ;  but 
joined  both  to  scarp  and  counter>scarp  as  well  as  to  one  another,  with 
draw-bpdges* 
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Witkout  the  ditch,  there  is  the  cohrered-way^ifeyenlieen  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  guarded  on  the  outside  with  its  parapet  and  banquet,  or  the 
glacis:  The  ooe,  the  same  with  the  other  baiiquels;  the  other,  seventy 
^et  broad  at  tbe  bottom ,  afoot  of  io ward  talud,  six. feet  high  on  the  ii^ 
side ;  and,  on  the  outside,  it  is  a  poiuinued  talud,  or  slope,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom:  Tlie  whole  teoailled  all  around  the  place,  as  the 
glacis  about  the  citadel  is.  And,  without  all,  is  the  explanade,  a  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  broad.  These  works  arc  likewise  of  caith,  rt^ested 
ajid  incrusted  with  stone,  and  reign,  along  with  the  ditch,  as  the  ram^ 
part  does,  all  about  thp  town. 

Lastly,  without  the  explanadey  in  the  country,  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  glacis  of  the  town,  on  the  high  side  towards  the  west,  in  the 
middle  of  the  distance,  between  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  and  that  of  the 
first  horn- work«  there  is  a  ravelin,  with  a  dry  ditch  about  it,  placed  «11 
alone,  by  itself,  by  way  of  a  redoubt,  to  defend  the  avenue  to  the  town 
therCf  Between  the  first  homwork,  and  the  second,  there  is  a  half-nioon 
placed  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  distances,  and  to  the  same  pur->' 
pose.  Between  the  second  born-work  and  the  third,  there  is  another. 
half-mooD,  the  same  way.  And,  on  the  low  side,  towards  the  east,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  glacis  of  the  town,  there  is  a  bridge  of  limber  over  the  river,  with  a 
square  fort,  or  redoubt,  on  the  cast-side,  defending  it,  and  defending 
the  avenue  to  the  town  there.  The  other  avenues  to  Toumay  afe  saifi- 
ciently  well  defended  with  the  numerous  outworks  hbout  the  town  and 
citadel. 

These  are  the  French  fortifications  about  Toumay,  and  this  is  tbe 
length  they  came,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Monsieur  De  Vauban ; 
who,  when  he  had  brought  them  thus  far,  reckoned  it  a  town  com- 
pleatly  fortified,  and  as  strong  as  the  situation  of  the  place  would  allow ; 
and,  certainly,  it  is  so.  As  for  beauty  and  regularity,  it  is,  without 
dispute,  that  there  is  a  variety  qf  forts,  or  outworks*  an  excellency  of 
design  and  execution,  and  an  exactness  in  plan  and  profile,  so  great 
about  Toumay,  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  seen  about  any  other  town 
in  Europe,  except  it  be  at  Bergeu-op-Zooro,  fortified  by  Coeboni ;  but, 
as  to  this  matter,  one  may  say,  that  though  Monsieur  De  Coehom  has 
a  groat  many  very  pretty  inventions,  that  arc  all  his  own,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  pretty  reasoning,  upon  these  inventions  of  hit  own,  yet, 
after  all,  if  I^is  works  were  tried  as  much  as  we  see  Vauban's  are-daily,, 
it  is  a  question  how  they  would  prove. 

And  this  is  what  they  call  Nc\y  Tournay ;  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
town  which  is  included  between  King  Chilperick  the  Firet  of  France's  • 
wall,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany's  rampart,  as  it 
was  begun  by  the  French  and  Burgundians,  and  other  foreigners,  con- 
tinued by  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  and  the  English,  inclosed 
by  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  first  fortified  by  King  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  and  compleatly  fortified  by  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France. 

The  new  town  is  of  the  same  figure  with  the  old  one,  that  is,  an  ob- 
long round,  or  parabolick,  but  stretched  the  contrary  way;  for  whereas 
the  old  towp  lies  crt>ss  the  river,  on  both  sjdes,  and  stretches  itself  out, 
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from  east  to  west,  the  river  running  from  south  to  north,  the  new  one 
lies  along  the  river,  on  both  sides,  and  stretches  itself  out,  from  south  to 
north,  the  river  running  the  same  way.  It  has  in  length,  taking^it  from 
the  one  sluice  upon  the  river,at  theupper  end  of  the  town  towards  thesouth, 
to  the  other  sluice  at  the  lower  end  towards  the  nortii,  along  the  river,  just 
two  thousand  common  paces,  that  is  a  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two 
third  parts  uf  a  British  mile;  in  bveadth,  reckoning  from  St  MartinVgate, 
on  the  west-side/  to  the  Mortal-gate,  op  the  east,  cross  the  river,  it  is 
fifteen  hundred  common  paces,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  geometrical 
pacesy  or  half  a  British  mile;  and  in  circumference,  going  round  with* 
in,  on  the  instde  the  rampart,  there  are  exactly  six  thousand  common 
paces,  that  ts,  three  thousand  geometrical  paces,  or  two  British  miles ; 
but  measuring  it  without,  on  the  outside  the  ditch,  we  found  it  to  be 
as  good  as  twelve  thousand  common  paces,  or  six  thousand  geometrical 
pacesy  or  four  British  miles. 

The  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  or  figure,  having  five  sides,  adjoining  to  the 
to^n,  on  the  south  side,  and  approaching  to  the  river,  on  £e  west, 
within  the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces.  Its  length,  take  ii  which 
way  you  will,  is  just  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  common  pades,  that  is, 
two  hundred  and  cighty^two  geometrical  paces,  or  near  a  fifth  part  of 
a  British  mile;  its  breadth,  being  equal  to  its  length,  the  same;  and 
its  circumference  within,  on  the  inside  the  rampart,  is  exactly  a  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighteen  common  paces,  that  is,  eight  hundred 
and  nine  geometrical  paces,  or  some  more  than  half  a  British  mile ;  but 
without,  on  the  outside  the  ditch,  it  will  be  as  good  as  three  thousand 
seven  handred  and  fifty  common  paces,  or  a  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  geometrical  paces,  or  a  British  mile  and  a  quarter. 

In  fine  it  has  continued  in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  same  hands, 
without  any  further  alteration  or  change,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord 
16679  when  the  French  took  it  last,  till  this  present  year  1709,  when 
they  are  like  to  lose  it  again.  For  the  present  King  I^ewis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France,  having  sharp  and  violent  war  just  now  on  foot,  with  Charles 
the  Third,  the  present  King  of  Spain,  upon  the  account  of  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  King  Charles  being  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  other  princes  in  confederacy  with  him,  the  ambition  of  King 
Lewis  and  the  power  of  France  seem  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  last  year  they  took  Lisle  from  him;  and  now  they  are  before 
Touinay  :  And  the  confederate  generab  having  catchcd  an  occasion  to 
bniege  it,  when  the  French  had  drawn  out  a  part  of  the  garison,  to  re- 
inforce their  grand  army,  the  garison  being  weak  within,  it  is  like  to 
Ml  mto  their  hands. 


(     »40    ) 
A 

LETTER  TO  A  NEW  MEMBER 

OF  THE 

HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

Touching  Che  rise  of  all  the  embezzlements  and  mismanagements  of  the 
*  kingdom's  treasute,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  unto  this 
present  parliament.  With  an  account, .  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
many  oppositions  the  House  of  Commons  met  with  about  redressing 
the  said  publick  grievances.  And,  lastly,  a  proposal  humbly  offer- 
ed to  their  consiikration,  how  to  prevent  the  like  miscarriages  for  the 
future.  To  which  is  added,  a  parallel  account  of  the  national  ex« 
pences,  from  November  3,  l640,  to  Nove/nber  l659$  And  from 
November  5^  l6SB,  to  Michaelmas  1700. 

AmstCKdaa:  fainted  ia  tfie  yew  1710.    Quarto,  oontaining  twenty*eight  pa^es. 


Sit, 

YOU  being  a  new  member  of  this  honourable  house,  I  presume,  you 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  several  former 
parliaments,  in  relation  to  the  miscarriages  and  embezslements  of  the 
publick  monies  of  this  kingdom ;  because  I  perceive  you  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  her  Majesty's  speech  touching  that  paragraph,  wherein  she 
complains  to  your  House,  *  That  she  cannot,  without  great  concern, 
mention  to  you,  That  the  navy  and  other  offices  are  burthened  with 
heavy  debts ;'  which  so  far  affect  the  publick  service,  that  she  moat 
earnestly  desires  you  to  find  some  way  to  answer  those  demands,  and  to 
prevent  the  like,  for  the  time  to  come ;  the  justice  of  parliament,  in 
satisfying  former  engagements,  being  the  certain  way  for  preserving  and 
establishing  credit* 

I  say,  being  a  new  member,  you  are  utteriy  at  a  loss  in  this  matter, 
-and  want  thoroughly  to  be  instructed  in  mi'smatiagements  of  the  roinis*- 
try.  For  you  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  Queen  to  find  out  now  some 
way  to  answer  those  demands,  and  to  prevent  the  like  embeszlements 
and  misapplications,  for  the  time  to  come  ;  it  being  but  justice  of  the 
parliament,  in  satisfying  former  engagements,  and  it  is  the  most  certain 
way  for  preserving  and  establishing  of  credit 

Is  this  the  way  of  ^tablishing  and  preserving  of  future  credit  ?  Then 
H  is  plain,  that,  by  her  Majesty's  confession,  the  credit  of  the  nation  be^ 
gins  now  to  flag;  and,  if  so,  the  question  will  be.  Whether  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  funds  not  answering  the  intended  end,  they  were  raised  for  f 
Or,  Whether  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  sunk  by  crafty  ministers,  that 
have  licked  themselves  into  fair  estates,,  and  so  have  embezzled  and  mis- 
applied the  kingdom's  publick  treasure?    Now,  if  you  can  find  out 
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but  where  this  shoe  pinches,  yon  have  done  your  work ;  for  hei  Mtt* 
jest's  desire  is,  to  prevent  the  like  practices  for  the  time  to  come. 

In  Older  to  which,  give  me  leave  to  inform  yon,  That  the  R 

H the  H of  P ,  in  their  address  to  her  Majesty,  do  as 

ffank)y  complain  of  mismanagements  and  embenlements  in  several  of  . 
the  Queen's  offices  heretofoit  committed,  to  well  as  her  Majestjr ;  which, 
at  your  lebure,  you  may  read,  in  their  address  to  the  queen,  printed  in 
the  year  1705. 

And  I  must  heg  your  patience  to  shew  also,  That  the  honourable  th0 
House  of  Commons  have  formerly  made  as  hearty  and  heavy  complaints^ 
as  most  have  done,  and  publickly  declared.  That  common  justice  was 
lefiised  to  be  done  this  honourable  house,  when  so  often  desired,  to  rei* 
ditss  the  publtck  grievances  of  the  nation^,  especially  touching  the  mis* 
managjements  and«mbeaslements  of  the  pnblick  monies  of  the  kingdom* 
Vide  their  votes  of  March  S4^  1701. 

Since  they  have  had  every  one  their  turn  of  complainiBg,  Do  not 
^n  admire  where  the  fault  lies  all  this  while,  and  that  there  is  no 
remedy  as  yet  found  out  ?  That  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1701,  to  this 
present  year  1710,  being  full  nine  years. 

One  would  think,  at  first  dasb,  that  the  queen,  the  lords,  and  the 
commons  were  all  at  a  loss,  and  willing,  hearty,  and  ready  to  embimea 
any  expedient,  and  listen  to  any  proposal,  that  could  ble  found  out  to 
put  a  stop  to,  and  prevent  the  like  mismanagements  and  embesilementl 
of  the  kingdom's  money  for  the  future,  or  else  they  would  never,  cer* 
tainly,  make  their  complaints  so  often.  But,  alas^l  Sir,  there  lies  the 
mystery. 

Now,  sir,  to  unriddle  this  grand  secret  is  to  let  you  into  our  former 
miscarriages,  and  the  way,  that  was  then  taken  to  8to|)  a^d  redress  those 
grand  grievances,  and  Che  mapy  obstructions  former  parliaments  met 
with,  though  they  heartily  espoused,  and  designed  to  go  thorough 
stitch  with  the  remedy;  and  then  you  will  find  where  this  gseat  foult 
has  lain  all  the  while,  and  perceive  who  are  bUune-worthy,  such  as 
complained,  or  those  very  peraons,  that  refused  to  punish  the  tnns- 
gieawns,  when  they  were  first  catched  ofiending.  And  give  me  leave  to 
add.  That  all  mismanagements  and  losses,  that  have  since  happened  to 
diis  kingdom,  are  owing  to  such,  as  refused  to  do  common  justice,  when 
lo  often  importuned  thereto. 

The  great  mismanagements  of  the  kingdom's  publick  trearaie,  and 
the  misapplications  thereof,  fell  out  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  William ; 
which  was  then  observed,  for  several  years  together,  to  be  a  growing 
evil  upon  the  government;  and  at  last  it  did  produce  several  annual 
commissions,  by  act  of  pariiament,  for  taking,  examining,  and  stating 
the  publick  accounts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  what  success  these  commis- 
sions  had,  will  be  worth  our  time  to  examine. 

Though  it  has  been  publickly  objected,  That  by  these  commissions 
little  was  done  towards  the  adjusting  the  accounU  of  the  natiim,  and 
inletences  have  been  thence  drawn.  That  such  commissions  are  of  Kttle 
or  no  use;,  yet,  certainly,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives  (especially 
since  desired  from  the  throni^  to  make  it  their  earnest  endeavour  to  fi6d 
out  proper  remedies  foe  this  fatal  distemper^  lest  it  end  ifr  the  iruiii  of  the 
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iMOnarchy,  the  church,  and  tlie  state.  For  the  CoromoiB  havt6  com- 
plained of  these  miscarriages;  the  Lords*  in  their  tum^  have  complatoed 
of  them ;  and  now  at  last  her  Majesty,  in  her  most  gracious  speech,  is 
heavily  complaining  of  these  miscarriages.  And,  since  they  have  all 
had  their  turns  of  complaint,  one  would  think  it  were  high  time  to  redress 
this  common  and  publick  grievance,  which  has,  in  short,  almost  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  parliament;  and  there  will  be  no  retrieving  of  it,  till 
a  stop  be  put  to  those  growing  evils.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  by 
any  man,  that  such  an  adjustment  of  accounts  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
impracticable:  If,  then,  the  former  commissions  had  not  altogether  the 
desired  success,  the  fault  must  lie  eiiher  in  the  scheme  laid  down,  ^  as 
probably  it  might  be  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  or  in  the  commission,  if 
they  wanted  either  skill,  application,  or  integrity  sufficient  for  the 
business,  they  were  employed  about. 

Now  all  these  wants  have  been  charged  upon  some  of  them,  but 
whether  with  justice,  or  not,  I  am  not  yet  well  satisfied;  hut  I  am  sure 
there  wer^  two  other  impediments,  of  which  I  may  speak  with  more 
certaii^ty,  either  of  which  was  enough  to  hinder  the  execution  of  that 
commission. 

The  first  of  these  was,  That  divers  great  men,  that  had  mighty 
accounts  to  pass,  and,  perhaps,  had  little  stomach  to  do  it,  had  such  a 
power  and  influence  in  the  house  of  .commons,  as  were  able  to  cramp 
the  commissioners  in  their  power,  and  discountenance  them  in  their 
report,  and  even  to  banter  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

That  this  was  openly  practised,  is  notorious  to  all  that  were  then 
members  of  the  house;  and  bow  much  the  commissiouers  must  needa 
be  discouraged  in  the  execution  of  so  difficult  a  task,  the  performance 
of  which  was  to  be  laid  before  such  judges  so  posseted,  Til  leave  any 
one  to  guess. 

The  influence  of  these  men,  perhaps,  produced  another  difficultyt 
which  was  a  flaw  in  the  commission  itself;  for  the  commissioners  were 
notimpowered  sufficiently  to  require  proof  of  suspected  vuuchers;  they 
could  not  commit  persons  for  contempt  of  their  authority,  and  con- 
sequently were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  abused  by  false  vouchers. 
These  were  difficulties  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  insuperable.. 

Now,  that  never-to-be*forgotten  parliament,  in  the  year  170] ,  took 
care  to  remove  most  of  these  obstructions,  by  providing  a  bill  with 
larger  power,  appointing  commissioners  of  known  worth  and  integrity, 
who  were  willing,  without  recompence,  to  take  the  trouble  upon  them, 
and  having  such  an  house  of  commons  (as  God  be  thanked  we  now  have) 
disposed  to  hear,  and  inquire  strictly  into  those  miscarriages ;  and  there 
was  great  reason  to  expect  a  good  issue. 

But,  perhaps,  this  very  expectation  (pray  God  it  do  not  again) 
defeated  the  bill,  because  some  of  thosei  very  persons,  who  had  hereto- 
fore borne  such  a  sway  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  then  grown  so 
powerful  in  another  place,  and  accounts  were  still  as  terrible  as  ev;er; 
it  was  not  thei^ore  their  interest  to  suffer  such  a  bill  to  pass  for  those 
very  reasons  beforemeotioned. 

Fint»  Because  suchA  comminiciii  with  such  powers,  was  as  hard  U> 
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beresttted,  as,  on  the  other  side,  some  mea's  accounts  were  to  be  made 
up;  and  consequently,  such  an  enquiry,  as  the  committioners  were 
thereby  impowered  to  make,  might  have  rained  the  credit,  and, 
perhaps,  the  fortunes  of  some  great  men. 

Secondly,  The  same  persons  knew,  that  tbeie  was  no  bantering  the 
commissioneis  named  in  the  bill,  because /hey  knew  them  to  be  men  of 
sense,  honour,  and  courage,  and  that  knew,  and  were  resolved  to  execute 
their  commission;  and,  as  they  were  Toluateers  in  that  service,  had 
given  earnest  of  their  resolution  to  unriddle  that  mystery  which  divers 
good  men  had  before  lost  their  labour  in,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  might 
have  made  discoveries;  at  that  time,  very  unseasonable  to  some  great 
men.     And,  • 

Lastly,  l*he  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons  itself,  who  were 
ifsolved  as  fast  as  possible  to  extricate  this  nation  from  that  labyrinth 
of  debts,  interest,  deficiences,  and  other  incumbrances  she  wa3  then  iil, 
and  is  at  present  in  a  manner  lost,  was  a  terror  to  those  who  knew  by 
what  steps  and  artifices  she  was  led  into,  and  left  in  it.  ^ 

I  say,  it  was  not  safe  for  them,  either  to  let  the  bill  pass,  or  to  have  it 
rejected  in  gross;  and  therefore  such  expedients  were  to  be  found  out, 
as  might  embroil  the  two  houses  about  it,  a  practice  in  which  they  had 
not  long  befofe  shewn  a  greiit  deal  of  mastery. 

They  knew,  that  the  commons,  as  they  had  the  sole  power  of  granting 
money,  so  also  of  taking  an  account  of  the  dbposition  of  all  money  by 
tbem  granted,  and  of  appointing  comminioners  for  that  purpose;  This 
was  laid  hold  on  as  a  proper  handle,  to  introduce  those  amendments 
which  they  knew  the  commons  could  not  agree  to,  without'  departing 
from  those  rights  which  ihey  were  sure  they  would  never  relinquuh. 

Divers  amendments  therefore  were  made,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to 
alter  the  bill,  as  to  lay  upon  the  commons  a  necessity  of  throwing  it 
oQt;  thereby  hoping  to  shift  the  odium  of  such  an  action  from  their  own 
door. 

But  the  commons,  who' were  aware  of  this  drift,  and  saw  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session  so  near  at  hand,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
their  reasons,  why  they  could  not  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by 
the  lords,  and  afterwards  ordered  tbem  to  be  printed,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  represented;  which  I  shall  give  you  in 
the  very  words  of  the  house,  as  they  stand  in  their  votes,  March  24,  1701. 
The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  first  amendment  made 
by  the  lords: 

Because  it  is  notorious,  that  many  millions  of  money  have  been  given 
to  his  Majesty  King  William  by  the  commons,  for  the  service  of  the 
publkk ;  which  remains  yet  unaccounted  for,  to  the  great  dissatisiae- 
tion  of  the  good  people  of  England,  who  chterifully  contributed  to  those 
supplies:  And  their  lordshipj  first  amendment  prevents  any  accounts 
being  taken  of  those  monies  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
commons  for  that  purpose. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  second  amendment 
made  by  the  lords : 
BecaMse  John  Parkhurst  and  John  Pascal,  esqs.  have  for  several 
yean  be^  commissioners  of  the  prises  taken  during  the  late  war,  and 
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are  accountable  for  great  Buiasof  money  arising  thenby>  whieh ought 
to  be  applied  to  tbe  use  of  the  publick* 

That  the  said  John  Parkhunt,  and  John  Pascal  were  frequently 
pressed  to  account  for  the  same^  by  the  said  commissionefs  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament;  but,  by  many  artifices  and  evasions^  delayed  and 
avoided  giving  any  such  account  as  was  required  by  tbe  said  com- 
missioners. 

That  the  clause,  to  which  their  lordships  have  disagreed  by  tbesr 
second  amendment,  requires  them  to  account  before  the  first  o^f  Si*pt. 
next;  but,  by  their  loidships  amendment,  the  said  John  Parkhurst  and 
John  Pascal  are  exempted  from  giving  any  such  account,  which  is 
.highly  unreasonable. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  third  amendment* 

The  commons  cannot  agree  to  the  clause  set  down  by  the  lords, 
marked  with  X,  because  their  lordships  have  therein  directed  the 
commissioners  to  allow  and  certify  a  pretended  debt  to  Colonel  Baldwin 
Leighton ;  whereas  the  disposition,  as  well  as  granting  of  money  by  act 
of  parliament,  hath  ever  been  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  this 
amendment,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  money,  does  intrench  upon  that 
right. 

The  commons  do  disagree  to  the  fourth  amendment : 

Because  it  is  notorious,  that  Edward  Wfaitacre,  mentioned  in , 

left  out  by  their  lordships,  bath,  by  colour  of  his  employment  (as 
soUicitor  to  the  admiralty)  received  die  sum  of  twentyfive  thousand 
pounds,  and  upwards,  of  publick  monies,  without  producing  any  just 
or  reasonable  vouchers  for  the  expence  thereof,  and  therefoite  ought  to 
be  accountable  for  the  same. 

And  that,  by  reason  of  their  lordships  disagreeing  to  the  several  parts 
of  this  bill,  the  supplies,  provided  by  the  commons  for  paying  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  must  of  necessity  be  ineffectual  till  another 
session  of  parliament. 

These  reasons  were  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  votes  of  this  day. 
And»  though  I  have  seen  many  attempts  to  answer  them,  jret  never  met 
With  one  that  bore  a  good  fieu^e,  or  a  trile  reason  for  the  occasion  of 
them;  and,  till  some  body  shall  produce  others  more  justifiable  and 
probable,  the  commons  will  stand  clear  of  all  imputation  for  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  bill,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  have  attended  the 
nation  ever  since  the  want  of  it 

But  though  King  William  thanked  this  good  i^arliament  for  their 
quick  dispatch  of  those  necessary  supplies  which  they  had  granted  f<Ar 
the  publick  occasion,  aad  for  the  encouragement  they  had  given  him 
to  enter  into  alliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
the  support  of  the  confederacy,  and  made  no  doubt,  that  whatsoever  he 
.should  do,  during  their  recess^  for  the  advantage  of  the  commmi  cause 
in  this  matter,  would  have  their  approbation  at  their  meeting  again  in 
the  winter.  Vide  tbe  speech  he  then  made  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
session  of  parliament,  1701. 

Yet  so  diligent  were  the  then  ministers  of  state*  that,  for  fear  of  being 
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caHed  to  account  by  the  said  rommissioneis,  they  got  the  consent  of 
King  William  to  dissolve  that  parliament,  by  reason  they  did  assure  him 
they  would  get  him  a  better,  and  such  a  one  as  should  not  question  the 
embeislemeiits  of  his  ministers,  being  now  able  tocau;y  all  thingi  before  , 
them ;  which  was  then  the  language  of  that  state-ministry.  And  ^e 
good  King  assured  them  he  would  do  it,  when  he  next  came  from 
Holland,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  then  the  ministry  were  safe 
in  their  affiiirs.  And,  upon  the  death  of  King  Wjlliam^  some  of  the 
ministry  being  chapged,  we  never  heard  a  ;ivord  of  them  more,  till  their 
lordships  began  lo  take  up  the  cudgels. 

You  must  know,  at  that  time,  some  c^  the  ministry,  being  tujrned 
out,  hild  set  up  t)iat  which  they  now  call  a  junto,  in  opposition  to  the 
conrt  party;  and  who  should  be  more  f(»rward  in  jHishing  on  the  said 

H of  P       ■  jnto  an  enquiry  of  mismanagements  and  embesslements^ 

than  certain  noble  persons  who  had  run  .the  same  way  the  new  courtiers 
Imd  just  entered,  to  lick  thei^selves  into  as  fair  estates  as  other  aotiq|iate4 
courtiers  had  done* 

I  say,  these  persons,  having  set  up  a  junto  in  opposition  to  the  coui|t 
interest,  pressed  for^t ard  an  enquiry  into  a  three  years  embeaalement 
and  misapplication  of  the  pubUck  treasure^  under  her  I4aje»ty's  adminii- 
tradon.    And  is  as  foUows: 

.  4       *.    4 

Hrst,  Their  lordships  were  pleased  jto  observe,  that 
ID  three  years  time  the  navy  had  exceeded  its  charge 
allowed  by  parliament,  the  sym  of  •  •  •  •  •• 3560S2  17    t 

Secondly,  That  the  officers  h|ui  issued,  for  the  use 
of  the  navy,  short  of  the  sum  allowed  to  that  servfce, 
thesumof ••••    1UW61     2    t 

Thirdly,  The  debt  of  the  navy  in  two  years  has 
increased  to  the  sum  of • 1250Q97  H    J 

Fourthly,  There  wanted  of  the  complemervt  of  men, 
which  wai  then  allowed  for  the  sea  service,  \S6$ 
persons ••••••• 

Fifthly,  There  were  the  last  year  ten  Qags  in  payof 
the  navy;  and  three  were  no^  in  their  posts,  vis.   The 

H Cbuichill,    es).  Graydon,    and  Sir  James 

Wisheart.  ^^,,  ..••  .^...^ 

Sixthly,  The  pensions  of  the  pavy  since  the  yea,^ 
1597  arc  increased;  that  the  estimate  for  1705  comes     > 
to 180H    0    0 

Seventhly,  That  Sir  John  M n   (whom   hex 

Majmy  was  pleased  to  turn  out  for  not  do;ng  his 

dn^)  has  a  pension  of  • f * ...••         319  17    6 

Kghthly,  The  pension  of  Admiral  N— Fa  widow, 
which  is  set  down  continued,  has  not  been  paid  her 
thoe  two  years  last  past.  ••••  •   •f 

Ninthly,  The  Prince  of  Denipark's  council  to  him  . 

as  Lord  High  Admiial>  «« fdlowed  per  annum  ••••        7000    0    • 

▼OL.  Xff  h 
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And  yet  there  is  paid  but  1 1702  f  There  1 
10601.  per  annum  to  each  >  1703<  were  > 
council,  and  in  the  ycar^     )  1704t    but    j 

Tenthly,    The   H Churchill,   esquire's,    ap- 
pointments for  the  navy,  are,  first  council  to  the  prince  ' 
per  annum    ••••• ••••••• •••••• 

Secondly,  A  pension  to  him  per  annum 

Thirdly,  As  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  per  annum  •  •  •  • 

fourthly,  For  hb  table  n^oiiey  per  annum  •••••• 


I 

#. 

d. 

5 
6 

1000 

0 

0 

0500 

0 

0 

l«77 

0 

0 

036*5 

0 

0 

Tot.         3142     0    0 


And  lastly.  Though  by  parliament  there  are  allowctl  forty-three 
cruisers  and  convoys  for  our  merchant  men,  there  have  not  been 
employed  at  any  time  twenty-two,  and  they  have  not  done'  the  duty  of 
three  ships  for  the  protection  of  our  trade.  All  which  obstructions  they 
iiave  humbly  laid  before  the  queen,  and  do  rest  assured  that  her 
Majesty,  in  her  great  wisdom,  and  tender  concern  for  the  happiness  of 
her  subjects,  will  dispose  herself  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.  And 
they  humbly  bes^cli  her  to  give  commands  that  all  possibly  methods 
nay  be  takei>  for  the  encouragenicnt  pf  seamen,  the  guarding  of  the 
poasts,  iind  the  protection  of  trade. 

Now  you  may  perceive.  Sir,  that  here  is  a  mighty  emboazlement 
and  misapplication  among  the  navy  to  a  considerable  sum,  as  you  may 
perceive  in  the  aforesdd  articles;  and  would  not  one  believe  that  their 
lordships  were  concerned  at  this  matter  in  good  earnest;  and  that  they 
|iad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preservation  of  the  merchants  trade, 
they  so  sensibly  complain  for  want  of  due  protection?  But,  alast 
Sir,  this  is  nothing  but  a  mere  pretence,  as  I  bhall  prove  to  you  anon. 
But  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  I  have  let  you  into  a  commoner  of 
England's  obscrvatiot^s  thereon,  by  way  of  reply  to  each  particular, 
as  he  then  wrote  from  Braintrec,  Feb.  Ip,  1705,  to  a  certain  member 
of  parliament,   and  printed  the  same  year. 

First,  then,  says  he,  their  lordships  observe,  That, 
in  three  years  time,  the  navy  has  exceeded  its  charge 
allowed  by  parlianient|  Uie s^m  of •••••..••     S66032  17     2 

This,  at  first  view,  he  says,  was  a  very  heavy  charge  on  the  govern* 

xnent;  but,  with  humble  i^ubmission,  it  is  presumed  their  1 ps  are 

pot  ^11  bre4  accomptants,  and  therefore  not  so  much  blameable  as  some 
ar^.  I  confess  it  startled  me,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  see  so  good,  so, 
mild,  and  so  gentle  a  government,  charged  with  such  an  inconsiderable 
sum,  not  worth  mentioning,  considering  the  length  of  time,  viz.  three 
years.    We  cannot  forget  the  miscarriages  of  a  late  reign  so  soon,  when 

pome  of  the  1 ds  of  ac were  impeached  for  the  embezsslement 

of  the  kingdom's  treasure.  Let  them  but  look  back,  and  they  will  find 
twice  as  much  exceeded  in  the  same  service  for  the  same  timp. 
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When  E—  R ill,  c»q;  (now  L—  O d)  wan 

:treasurer  aod  paymaster  of  the  navy,  there  was  then 
actually  received  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  that  service, 
jfrom  Juichaelmas  169],  to  Michaelmas,  1694,  viz. 

three  years  time,  the  sum  of j»  •  •  n    6170359  10  3f 

The  estimate,  allowed  by  p^liament  jfor  the  uavy, 

amounts  for  the  same  time  but  lo#«, ;•••••   5400000  00  0 

So  that  the  charge  of  the  navy  did  e;i^eed,  whai 

was  deigned  by  parliament,  the^um  of •  •  •  •     770359  10  3| 

And  tbenJK)  complaint  was  made  of  it ;  yet  ourdiree 

yean  inconsiderable  sum,  viz.  ••»•••••••••••• 366053  \1  t 

k  a  monstrons  charge  now :     Yet  theirs  exicecds  this 

jby.^.^..^ ..........••..••.••. ••••     404325  13  1^ 

What  would  npt  the  saints  have  said!  if  such  a  4um  as  fhia  hid  fell 

upon  the  party  the  J^- ds  are  .naw  accusing* 

Secondly,  That  the  .admiralty  iiay£  ^sued  short  of 
Ihe  sum,  allotted  by  parliament  for  tha,t  service,  the 

sum  of ;. 114S361     t  4 

But  their  L— ps  wisely  observe^  Thfit  the  navy 
;accounts  make  jthe  sum,  received  by  the  treasurer  of  *  6193094  15  0 
the  navy,  between  Michaeln;ias  1701,  to  Michaelro$s 
1704,  to  amount  (ojLbe  .sum  Qf««*.v.**/-*^.vi-v     5420700  11  1 

Which,  if  subtracted  from  the  pravisions  intended 
by  parliament  *,  which  I  have  pli^ced  above  the  last 

sum;  and  then  it  will  come  to  but  •••■ ••   ••     77^394    5  11 

So  that  their  L—ps  have  overcharged  the  admiralty 

in  this  article,  by  the  sum  of • 3699^6  18    5 

Proof i..i.   1142361     3    4 

Ijlow,  Sir,  ifthesumof ••     366033  17     « 

Be  added  with  ,the  sum  of  provisions,   v  •  •  k  •  •  •  f  ,•     772394    3  11 
Intended  by  parliament  for  the  navy's  use,  then  the 

sumwillbe 1138428     1     1 

Which  is  all  their  L-  ps  can  pretend  to  chai^  the  treasureit 

of  the  navy  with;  and  we  hope  their  honours  think  it  in  safe  hands,  §9 
long  as  Sir  T  L  ,   .      )a  of  ability  ^  o^ai^e  it  good;  if  i^ot,  pray 

let  them  speak. 

But  their  V r-ps  not  speaking  shewed  they  thought  him  V>  be  of 

ability;  but  now  it  seems  he  is  dead,  and  indebted  to  the  nayy»  thi^ 
nation  will  find  whether  he  was  of  ability  or  not. 
Thirdly,  It  appears  at  Michaelmas  1704,  the  debt 

of  the  navy  to  be f   2266864  17  IQ 

And  the  navy  debt,  at  Michailmas  1702,  came 

btttto    vv*-^ ......•..,.,•.. 1016767    3    9 

So  that  it  has  increased  i^  two  years  time 1250097  i  4     1 

And  weU  it  may,  for  it  appears  by  the  treasury  books,  that  the  siym^ 
given  by  parliament,  have  fallen  short;  and,  by  the  extraordinary 
pEpences  of  the  war,  viz.  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  fxatingof  tht 
French  fleet,  must  needs  increase  tjl^e  debt  consider* 
jlblv,  as  the  treasury  books  observe,  to  the  sum  of  »•  119^249  I6    S 
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.  Andy  if  any  complaint  ought  to  be  made,  it  was  on  the  govermnent't 
fide,  and  not  on  their  L  ^-^ps,  as  if  a  mismanagemtat;  buf  those 

L— —  of  the  C ,  I  pmnroe,  knew  which  way  they  cirpt  into  fait 

estates,  by  fingering  the  publick  treasure  of  the  nation ;  and  now  would 
make  all  persons  as  guHty,  &c.  that  they  might  come  off  the  easier. 

To  the  4tli,  5th^  $tfa,  7th,  6th,  9th,  and  10th  artides,  if  there  be  any 
loisroanafgeflient  or  embezzlement  in  them,  they  are  so  inconsiderablet 
not  wcTtb  taking  notice  of,  and  especially  by  the  H*-*«-  of  Pi 

Allow  the  three  flag-officers  pay  and  table  come  to, 
per  annum,  £^9^  10.  for  three  years  comes  to  •  •  •  •       14781 '  10    0 

We  will  allow  a  misapplication  of  the  hk^s  pensions 
to  amount  for  three  years  (though  in  truth  it  is  not  so) 
to 3000  00    0 

And  the  P—  Council  for  three  years  have  embesaled 
the  sum  of 6000  00     0 

Now  what  a  mighty  sum  is  this,  viz  •••••• S568 110    0 

for  three  years  time  to  complain  of?    Says  he,  Sir,  this  is  but  a  flea- 
bite  to  what  I  shall  demonstrate  to  you. 

You  cannot  forget,  8ir,  that  a  Lord  C«-» —  was  impeached,  not 
long  since,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  had ;  yet  he  was  not 
contented  with  his  place  that  brought  him  40001. per  annum  but  the  late 
King  William  allowed  him,  beside,  a  pension  of  40001.  per  annum 
more:  And  yet  he  procured  to  himself  the  grants 
of  several  manors,  fee-fafm^-rents,  quit-rents,  jcc.  to 
the  value  of • 33600  00    0 

So  that  this  pei'son  has  exceeded  all  their  embezzle- 
ments, viz.    ....•••...*.•* 2368110     0 

Bythesumof *•** 19918  10     0 

But  ^ve  me  leave  to  sum  up  their  L — ps  whole  charge,  as  well  as  the 
embezzlements,  &c.  against  those  persons,  and  you  will  find  tbey  appear 
not  so  great  a  charge  as  made. 

First  then,  as  for  the  d^bt  of  the  navy  of 2966864  1 7    2 

I-  will  leave  it  as  I  found  i^  to  be  made  good  by  par- 

fianent. 

.  Seeondly,  As.  for  what  the  navy  has  exceeded  its 

charge  by  act  of  parliament,  viz.  ••••. 0366032  17     2 

I  will  make  it  a  charge  as  money  overpaid  for  the  use 
of  the  navy,  above  the  sum  allowed  by  parliament. 

Thirdly,  As  for  what  the  navy  has  issued  short  of 
the  sum  allotted  by  parliament,  I  have  sufficient  war^ 
rant  to  charge  it    *iki...i^»'. '• 067239i^  OS  11 

^Fourthly,  The  unnecessary  pay  of  three  flag  officers 
I  will  char^;  which  comesto*. •••.••..••.  ••••••  0014781  10  00 

Fifthly,  A  supposed  mlsapplicatioh  of  the  pensions  ' 

forthreeyeara,  wHichcomes'to    •**.... «•  000300Q  00  00 

And,  lastfy>  An  ekibczzlenient  of  three  yean  money, 

for  the  princes  council,  comes  to-v^- 0006000  00  00 

■  So  that  the  whole  cash  in  hands,  the  misappHca- 
(ions  and *embe«Elemettts  "for  tinee  years  time,  comes 
tobut-..4   .MM 1062211  11  PI 
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^To  vhiclrnmy  be  answered:    First,  as  their  L  ps  da  find, 

by  Ao  navy  accounts,  the  mopey,  cKceed^d,  did  amount,  in  three 
years  time,  to  a  considerable  suoi;  Yet  they  do  not  say,  it  was  not 
ap|ilied  to  that  use;  tbeiefoo&I  presume,  I  have  good  .warrant  to  dis- 
chargisthenavyof  that  sum  as  paid.;  which  is  ••••     0366039  17  02 

Secondly,  The  three  flag  offtctn  are  paid  the  sum 
« • 0014701  10  00 

Amt,  lasjtly,  the peusiooi  aie paid,  vis,   •••••f        3000  00  00 

Total        0339734  07  02. 

.  Therefore,!  all  that  as  can  be.  pretended  to  be  in 
hands,  misapplied  or  embessled,  for  three  years  time» 
isbnt.... 67839r  03  11 

And,  whether  this  mighty  sum  be  not  issued  to  th^  yaids  and  vic-^ 
toalters,  is  the  questioa;  and  those  ministers  b»t  know  whether  it  be 
90  or  no,  for  I  shall  not  justify  them  in  it:  But  what  1  have  to  oftr 
may  mollify  this  great  ofience. 

Sir,  I  cannot  but  remind  you;  and  give  me  leave  to  shew  what  con- 
siderabje  charges  and  embezzlements  tl^re  were  brought  on  the  natioa 
in  so  amall  a  dme  as  £ve  years^ 

The  Lord  R hath  actually  received  out  of 

the  exchequer,  for  the  army  from  Michaelmas  1^1, 
to  Michaelmas  1696  (notcompvti^g  the  pa/ for  the 
army  in  Irehwd)  thesumof***.-- .«• ;••  9^5691%  13  4|1 

Ilie  estimate,  allowed  by  parliament  for  the  army, 
came  at  thesato^  time  but  to   • 6300000  00  OO 

So  that  the  army  has  been  over-paid  by    •  •  • » •  ^r  *  873Sj^l  1  13  4} 

E-—  R— — ^  e«q»  now  L-»— -  O  ■  ,  iiath 
received  out  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  pay  of  the  navy 
£»r  the  same  time •••••«••,•••  9108933  iO  02 

The  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  for  sea  and  land 
service,  hath  received,  for  the  same  tioM,  the  sum  of  1343826  05  9| 

'^talof  both        1065^^9  15  llf 

MoW|  the  estimaleof  tbanavy,  yards,  ardnaacs^' 
sad  yictiiallers,  for  the  same  time,  eomcs  to  but         JK)00000  00  00 

So  that  the  navy  and  ordnance, .  &c.  have  been  over- 
paid  -1652S59  15  111 

.  There  has  been  actually  received  out  of  the  exche- 
quer for  the  civil  list,  for  the  same  time,   the  sum  of'  3453302  00  00 
The  estimate  of  the  dyil  list  cones  for  the  said  time 

butto    <• - ••^ «•«»  3000000000a 

So  that  the  cIvU  list  has  beea  overpaid  by   ...•••     455302  08  00 
,  Upon  these  heads,  there  has  been  over«paid  as  follows. 

Tothearmy'**..^* 2756911  13  4| 

Navy  and  ordnance,  dec.*- ^« 165265915  11| 

Tolbecivillist*.* ••«••.« 0455301)  98  00 

total        4864873  17  4i 
13  • 
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And  yet  the  debt  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnances,  &c.     £.  '       s,    i, 
aiid(th)e  civil  list,  amounted  to  that  time  to  the  sum  of  6000000  00    00 
So  that  in  five  years,  there  was  actually  embezzled 

6t  misapplied -^^  •..••• 10864373  17  4} 

Now,  Sir,  how  much  was  paid  to  the  army,  navy,  &c.  short  of  these 
proportions  allowed  by  parliament,  will  also  be  Worth  the  inquiry  of 
your  honb^rable  house. 

But  to  their  L— *— pa  last  obsenration:'  They  say,  that  forty-three 
cruisers  and  convoys  are  allowed  by  parliament  to  protect  our  roer- 
ckant^  from  the  enemy  (do  they  mean  abroad  or  at  home?)  And  thac 
not  twenty-two  have  been  employed  at  any  time ;  nor  have  they  done 
,  the  duty  of  three  cruising  iihips,  whieh  they  think  is  a  great  hardship  on 
the  subject,  and  endangers  thcrr  trade ;  and  beseech  her  Majesty,  that 
all  possible  methods  may  be  takeir  for  the'  encoufagenient  of  seatten^ 
the  guarding  of  the  coast,  and  the  protection  of  trade; 

Certainly,  their  L ps  Aink  thii  nation  has  a  very  htacherons 

ifiemory,  to  forgetso  soon  thie  complaint  your  H-^—  H—  of  C— — 
made  to  their  L-    -^  upon  this  very  subject. 

Let  them  remember,  that  one  article  of  t^eir  impeachment  agunst 
A'-- -^  R*  —  was  this:  That,  when  several  complaints  were  made  by 
the  old  £last-India  company  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  (his  lordship 
*  being  chief  C——)' of  dWers  piracies  in  the  south  seas,  to  thedestroc- 
tion  of  iheir  trade^  that  he  rejected  their  request,  and  procured  a 
C-      ■       for  Captain  K  d,  who  Went  a  P-^— • ;  and  that  the 

said  C         commanded  Captain  8 *  to  deliver  several,  able  seamen: 

out  of  the  D (when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 

from  France)  to  Captain  K— — d,  and  they  went  a  p— ing. 

Secopdly,  That  th^  L ds  S  and  B nt,  &c.  got  m 

grant  under  the  G ^  S— — ,  in  97 ^  to  have  all  the  ships,  &c.  goods, 

treasures,  &c.  taken  since  April  30^  I696,  by  P  ■      cy  withovt  account. 

And  that  said  L '-^  S put  theGi^tS unto  a  Treaty 

with  F ,  whereby  great  dominions  were  given  that  Kmg,  to  the 

prejudice  of  the  merchants  trade  in  generaK 

But  I  am  very  glad  their  L ps  begin  to  be  so  vigilant  in  national 

miscarriages;  for,  with  iHimble  subnAission,  I  think  it  is  high  time  they 
were  all  redressed.  I  am  sure,  your  Honourable  House  has  been 
many  years  labouring  hftrd  to  bring  it  to  pass,  and  have  been  as  often 

^rcvent«t  therein,  by  their  L ps  not  being  at  leisQre,  or,  at  least, 

not  in  a  humour  to  do  it;  which  refusal*,  your  Honourable  House,  not 

long  since,  voted  to  be  a  denial  of  j- (m  their  Lordships)  to  the 

common  cause,  and  aw  hindrance  to  the  publrck  benefit  of  this 
kingdom  in  generaU  And,  since  they  have  publickly'  begun  ta 
address  her  Majesty,  that  this  publick  grievance  may  be  redressed,  though 
tery  iticonsiilerable,  yet,  if  not  nipped  in  the  blossom;  who  knows  what 
an  heighth  it  may  at  last  come  to>  I  think  nbw  time  offers  to  redress 
them  all ;  and  once  your  H    *       ■  H  desired  such  an  opportu* 

Aity;  and  yoii  cannot  do  less,  for  your  country's  service,  than  vigor* 
eusly,  and  with  all  diligence,  to  prosecute  this  affair,  and  to  go  hand  in 
band  with'  their  L  ■  ■  ■  *  ps,  to  accomplish  it*  For,  as  I  am  an  htgk 
cburch-man.  Sir,  I  am  not  for  having  the  government  imposed  on,  nor 
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fliehatioa's  treasure  embezzled,  or  profusely 'spent  in  needli*ss  ponsionsi 
•&c«  by  any  manner  of  persons,  either  high-church,  low,  or  no-cburcb. 
And  whoever  is  catched  in  the  transgression,  and  spared  by  one  sid« 
or  the  other,  can  be  no  good  subject,  nor  an  hearty  lovtr  of  ber  Ma*' 
jesty's  government. 

It  mightily  rejoices  me  to  see  tbeir  L-^-^-ps  eyes  begin  to  be  openM, 
and  thatthey  can  spy  faults  and  mismanagements  in  government,  as  well 
as  other  persons;  though  I  must '  confess,  there  is*  no  goveniment  so 
inCullible,  but  my  err  in  some  matters)  which  errors  are  very  visible 
in  tbe  late  reign,  as  well  as  in  this.  And,  since  it  so  often  happens,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  remind  their  L—  '  ps  of  yonr  late  iropeacbmentSf 
that  all  offenders  and  embezzlers  of  the  publick  treasure  may  be  brought 
to  a  strict  accounts  This  is  what  you  always  aimed  at  for  the  nation^s 
service,  and  have  always  continued  so  to  do  by  your  constant  addressing 
her  Majesty  i  and,  since  I  have  made  it  so  visible  in  four  haads,  «that 
upwards  of  ten  millions  of  money  have  been  embezzled  in  five  years 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  L— ps  will  be  pleased  to  cohdeseend,  that 
the  late  ministers  of  state  be  brought  to  an  account,  as  well  as  the 
present. 

I  hope,  by  this  lime,  their  L«  ■  "ps  are  thoroughly  convinced  in 

their  judgments,  that  it  is  high  time  they  were  brought  to  an  account; 
which,  if  done,  lam  sure,  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  nation,  and 
would  deserve  the  publick  thanks  of  the  kingdom.  This  would  en- 
courage the  nation  and  seamen  chearfully  to  go  on  in  the  common  cause, 
the  one  with  their  purses,  and  the  other  with  their  lives;  but,  if  their 
L  ■      ps  will  contentedly  sit  down,   only  with  the  accusation  of 

the  navy,  of  a  Churchill,  a  Greydon,  or  a  Munden,  for  so  considerable 
a  sum  (which  all  their  Lordships  can  pretend  to  charge  is  not  an 
embezzlement)  of  £67«|397  3s  1  Id.  will  look  only  like  a  party  quarrel, 
and  shew^  they  take  delight  in  exposing  their  small  mismanagement,  . 

when  they  meekly  suffer  an  O— — ,  a  R-— -,  a  S ^,  &c.  to  go  away 

unpunished,  with  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  the  kingdom*^  money 
unaccount^  for.  This,  I  hope,  their  L  '  ■  ps  will  take  care  to 
avpid,  like  English  patriots,  and  not  suffer  the  government  of  the  nation 
to  be  miserably  oppressed  and  beggared . 

It  cannot  enter  into  my  thoughts,-  but  their  L  ■  ■  ps  will  do  all  things 
for  the  gpod  of  the  nation  in  general ;  yet  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to 

see  their  address  to  the  Q printed  by  their  authority*  I  cannot  tell 

what  to  make  of  it,  it  looks  so  much  like  the  Observator's  appealing  to 
the  people,  designing  to  expose  the  smallest  miscarriages  in  government 
on  one  side,  and  let  the  greatest  embezzlements  on  the  other  go  free. 
But  their  L— — ps  have  mightily  missed  their  ends  rn  it,  if  they  intend 
so;  for  the  address  is  so  seasonably  come  out,  that  it  will  very  much 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  and,  if  the  grievances  be  not  redressed  on 
ail  sides,  it  will  look  like  a  party  address,  dissenting  from  the  kingdom's 
true  intensst,  and  so  they  may  become  the  odium  of  the  nation.  But 
kt  as  hope  for  better  things  from  their  H       ,      '■«* 

Another  thing  to  me  seems  very  odd,  and  looks  just  like  the  stranger 
ftnd  satyr  in  the  fable,  that  blew  both  hot  and  cold  in  a  breath ;  or,  what 
can  be  the  iiie«oiog  of  lettUnga  grateful  reward  ca  his  grace  the  Duke 

Xi4 
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of  liariborou^  for  his  emmeot  service  done  to  the  puUick  in  geoeral  t 
and  yet,  nt  the  same  time,  to  repine  at  his  brother  Omrchiirs  incon- 

Mderable  per  annomof  £3149.  lOs*  which  their  L ps  have  caused  to 

lie  printed  at  Ku-ge^  in  their  A  ■  '  ss  to  her  Majesty  ?  One-  would 
diink^  that  what  his  grace  had  done  might  have  easily  swallowed  mo 
small  a  trifle  as  hb  staying  at  home*  withottt'thetr  L  ■  s  pixUick 
notice  thereof.  If  the  nation's  grievances  are  heartily  designed  to  ba 
ivdfetsed,  I  think  it  would  be  very  convenient  their  L  ps  should 

join  with  your  honourable  house,  to  call  all  evil  minuteis  of  state  to  a 
speedy  ^count« 

Secondly,  In  the  next  place,  to  secure  the  government,  and  the 
church,  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be 
thsttlted  and  bullied  by  the  Whiggish  enemies  of  state,  boUi  at  home  an4 
abroad*    And, 

lastly,  To  secure  to  our  merchants  their  trade;  and  this^  in  somo 
measure,  willenableyoo  to  secure  the  whole  state. 

But,  if  we  must  tumble  into  faction,  and  only  accuse  one  party 
because  the  least  transgressors,  and  let  the  other  go  free,  because  tba 
greatest  oflenders,  it  b  just  like  Alexander's  pirate,  that  was  coi»- 
demned  to  be  hanged  for  robbing  in  a  small  vessel,  whilst  he  himself, 
with'  his  great  fleets^  triumphed  in  spoiling  and  ruTning  of  the  greatest  of 
kingdoms. 

To  conclude:  I  must  be  bold  to  say,  had  the  first  transgresion  beesi 
severely  punished,  when  catched  in  the  offence,  it  would  have  deterred 
othen*  from  doing  the  like  mischiefs;  and  all  mismanagements  and  losses 
that  have  since  happened  to  this  kingdom,  are  owing  to  that  H«— —  <xf 
P-**- — ,  that  refused,  upon  your  complaint,  to  do  the  nation  commoQ 
J  ,  when  sooft^  importuned  thereto  by  your  honourable  honscw 

,  I  wn,  Sir, 

I9f  ir05.  Your  most  devoted  sen^nt, 

W.  L. 

And  thus  I  have  led  you,  step  by  step,  through  all  this  conuDoner  inf 
England's  observations  ther^n;  and  I  think  he  has  handled  the  miniatiy 
to  purpose. 

But,  perchance,  you  |nay  desire  to  know  what  effect  these  observations 

wrought  on  their  L ps  at  that  time  ?    Even  none  at  all ;  for  the 

design,  it  seems,  lay  here:  *  As  soon  as  this  address  had  brought  ovf^r 
the  court  interest  to  their  party,  all  matters  of  complaint  were  laid 
aside,  and  the  ministry  were  as  brisk  at  their  old  sport  of  embesslements 
and  misapplications,  as  ever,  and  so  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter/  Had  not  some  true  old  English  hcooes  opened  the  eyes  of 
her  Majesty,  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  sunk  into  an  eternal  ruiq, 
without  redemption ;  and  that  occasioned  the  queen  to  change  the  low- 
church  ministry;  and  this  brought  to  our  assistance  our  deliverers  froqi 
this  slavery,  our  present  new  parliament,  and  occasioned  that  excellent 
speech  from  the  throne,  nt  the  opening  of  this  session,  where  h^  Mifl^ 
jesty,  (though  sensibly)  complainl.of  the  h^vy  debts  of  the«wy«;tf 
other  offices*  ' 
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And  now«  Sir,  what  if  I  should  let  you  into  some  other  new  embes- 
tlemeats  and  misapplications,  which  I  may  truly  bay  were  occasioned 
by  their  1-— r-p8>  for  want  of  their  seasonable  and  annual  addressing  of 
the  Queen. 

For,  if  iame  speaks  truths  it  is  reported^  that  Sir  T  L         ■■  p, 

T    ■  r  of  the  N— vy,  has  died  indebted  to  the  sailors  three  year% 

wages.     If  sOy  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  navy,  it  amounts  to 

about  •••••••• 5400000     00   ,00 

which  is  one  article,  without  doubt,  your  honourable  house  is  to  make 
good. 

And  a  certain  late  L — dl  T— r,  they  say, 

has  embeaaled  or  misapplied  the  sum  of 25000p0    00    00 

which  embeszlements  are  grown  a  new  debt  on  the  several  offices  com- 
]dained  of. 

Hie  toul  of  both  comes  to 7900000  «00    00 

And  for  the  year  ensuing  you  are  to  provide  no 
las  than 6000000    00    60 

To  carry  on  the  war  against  France  and  Spain, 

inaU    13000000    00    00 

a  pretty  little  inconsiderable  sum.  These  you  are  to  raise,  and  make 
good  as  desiitsd.  And  whether  with  these  sponges,  as  De  Foe  says,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  wipe  out  the  scores  and  debts  of  the  nation  the  low- 
chuich  miiibtiy  have  contracted,  I  think  will  be  very  much  worth 
your  while  to  try  the  experiment  df. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  squeese  these  low-church  sponges  heartily,' 
till  they  drop  again  to  purpose ;    and,  who  knows  but  you  may  get  out 
of  them  ten  years  embezzlements  (rather  than  part  with  the  whole  ill- 
gotteo  aom  for  twenty  years  last  past)  which  comes 
toabout    — 158758.93     17    4| 

So  that  you  will  clear  the  nation  from  the  debt  of  the  late  L — a 

T — r,  and  Sir  Th s,L n,  the  T — rr  of  the  N— -vy, 

and  have  in  their  pockets  clear,  to  begin  the  next  year's  war  with  the 
•umof    1975893     17     4f 

Bnt  here  lies  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  whose  hands  will  your 
honourable  house  intrust  the  remaining  money,  and  all  that  you  shall 
raise  for  thefuture,  since  it  is  so  apparenthow  difficult  it  is  to  bring  such 
ministen  of  state  to  account  for  their  embez2lcments  aiid  mismanage- 
ments of  the  kingdom's  publick  treasure  ?  This  is  a  matter  will  require 
your  whole  tfioi^ts*  For,  if  that  can  be  but  effected  to  your  liking, 
content,  and  satisfaction,  it  will  for  ever  make  the  queen  easy,  the  funds 
Weil  looked  af(^r,  the  seamen  and  the  army  well  paid.  And  this  will  be 
the  means  to  restore  the  lost  credit,  which  evil  ministers  of  state  have 
been  long  hammering  at  to  ruin,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  to  such  a  low 
ebb  on  ne  govenxmenfs  side,  that  the  said  miuistiy  might  have  new- 
modelled  any  scheme  of  government  they  had  mo&t  inclination  to,  hav- 
ing so  often  all  the  publick  cash  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and 
that  they  set  up  the  bank  with  most  feloniously,  for  that  end  and 
purpose. 

In  my  humble  opinion  (not  that  I  am  going  to  direct)  it  were  not 
iai^  if  your  honoutabla  house  would^not  suffer  one  single  minbter. 
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or  officer  of  state,  to  have  of  the  publick  money  so  raised  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  France  and  Spain,  abovo  fifty  thousand  pounds^  a  man, 
and  good  security  given,  that  he  should  no  ways  embezzle  or  mis-employ' 
the  said  money,  but  solely  pay  it  to  that  publick  end  it  was  raised  for. 
But  to  trust  one  man  with  one,  two,  or  three  millions  at  a  time,  is  a 
temptation  to  cheat  the  publick,  at  least  one  quarterpart  of  it,  if  notofthe 
whole  sum :  And,  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  man's  estate,  he  has 
none ;  or  othcrw'ise  made  it  away,  on  purpose  to  become  a  cEeat  to 
the  nation. 

But  you  fnay,  perchance,  object,  and  say  that  you  carinot  find  any 
minister  that  can  give  such  security ;  or,  if  he  could,  he  ought  not  to 
do  it,  for  it  i&  an  infringement  of  her  Majcst/s  prerogative^  for  it  is  fit 
and  convenient,  that,  as  she  is  entruMed  with  all  the  monies  so  rdised, 
it  is  her  sole  right  to  appoint  such  ministers  or  officers  as  she  can  confide 
in  with  the  said  money. 

To  which  I  janswer,  tt  customarily  has  been  sd ;  but  it  is  also  too 
visible,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  last  past,  that  all,  that  have  been  in-f 
trusted  with  the  publick  treasure,  have  made  it  their  business  to  fleece 
the  government  of  the  publick  treasure,  to  embezzle  and  misapply  the 
same;  and,  how  hard  and  difficult  it  has  been  to  bring  such  ministers 
to  account,  the  whole  kingdom  is  very  sensible  of,  and,  sure,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  secure  the  publick  treasure  at  all  times;  and,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  great  evil,  the  nation  will 
be  utterly  beggared  at  last.  And  there  can  be  no  other  expedient  found 
out,  that  can  preserve  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  appointing 
commissioners  of  their  own,  viz,  gentlemen  of  knowq  estates,  and  to  in- 
trust them  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  man,  and  no  more,  they  giving 
security  not  to  embezzle,  or  misapply  the  same;  and,  if  they  do,  their 
estates  and  security  to  make  it  good.  '  And,  certainly,  it  is  impossible, 
that  any  one  of  these  persons  should  miscarry,  in  their  discharge  of  tho 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  *hc honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  I  very  much  wonder,  at  this  time  of  day,  why  the  low-cborch 
party  should  stand  so  tightly  for  the  Queen's  prerogative,  by  saying. 
That  such  an  expedient,  if  found  out,  with  be  an  infringement  of  the 
same.  Time  was,  that  none  were  more  violent  against  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  than  these  very  people ;  and  now,  in  a  trice,  thfy  are 
highly  defending  the  prerogative.  This,  at  first  sight,  looks  mysterrons, 
but  I  will  unriddle  this  matter  in  a  trice. 

It  seems,  the  prerogative,  they  stand  so  tightly  for,  is  to  screen  them- 
selves, and  that  they  might  not  be  put  out  of  that  sweet  and  old  arbitruTy 
way  of  cheating  the  soldiers  and  the  navy,  and  fleecing  the  kingdom  of 
those  few  trifling  millions,  not  worth  the  parliament's  taking  notice  of, 
which  they  had  only  gotten  by  ctinning  oversights,  and  negligences  in 
accounts,  by  such  as,  perchance,  at  first  were  nor  able  to  check 
them.  This  makes  them  stand  so  violently  for  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  which  by  no  means,  they  say,  ought  to  be  lessened  ;  and  it 
is  what  her  majesty  will  never  consent  to. 

Now  give  me  leave  a  little.  I  think  they  talk  for  the  Queen,  but 
would  act  for  themselves.  Their  business  is  only  to  dive  dexterously, 
and  to  lake  care  that  no  other  sharpers  should  come  at  die  pocket  of  the 
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MtioQ  but  themselves.  They  have  often  found  it  foil,  and  have  as  oflten 
left  it  empty ;  yet  still  they  arte  straggling  to  continue  in  their  old  game, 
aod  now  are  cuned  road  that  any  but  themselves  should  be  in  the  g6vern* 
ment,  and  are  preparing  gibbets  for  Mordecai,  And  what  do  not  such 
Ainiiteis  deserve^  that  deprive  the  qoeetf  of  the  service  of  the  pick*po6ketk 
and  sharpers  of  the  nation  ? 

These  pretended  friends  to  the  govemmeift  have  indeed  stuck  fast  (<y 
it,  but  tt  was  like  leeches^  sucking  almost  the  veiy  hearts  blood  of  the 
nation ;  but  a  little  salt  fh)m  the  hands  of  the  parliament  will  soon  shtw 
what  it  was  they  adhered  so  close  to  the  government  for. 

Ave  we  not  almost  driven  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction  f  Our 
treasures  are  riotously  wasted ;  our  constitution  iir  dUnger  of  being  sub-^ 
verted ;  suid  the  nation  almost  in  genei^l  corrupted/  And  all  this  nndef 
a  colour  of  a  false  pretended  zeal  for  her  Majesty'i  person  and  govern- 
ment ;  when  some  men  have  arrived  to  such  a  height  of  favour  in  court, 
and  such  a  degree  of  popularity  in  the  city,  that  they  have  at  last 
took  upon  them,  with  an  audacious  front,  to  direct  the  Very  mo-^ 
narchy. 

They  have  been  able,  for  many  yean  pes^  to  brand  all  those  whc^ 
took  any  care  of  our  constitution^  or  offered  to  require  any  good  hus« 
bandry  in  the  disposition  of  the  pubHck  treasures,  with  odious  unpopu* 
lar  names,  and  almost  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  them.  Thus,  had 
they  succeeded,  the  old  English  constitution  had  expired.  And  since 
the  majority  of  the  nation  h^ve,  by  their  choice,  sent  us  up  sach  wor* 
thy  patriots,  it  i»  to  be  hoped  they  will  effectually  take  care  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  church  and  state,  and  set  the  kingdom  out  of  debt,  and 
see  that  the  army  and  the  navy  are  well  paid ;  and  keep  out,  for  the  fu- 
ture, such  ravening  and  devouring  wolves,  that  have  brought  the  credit 
of  the  nation  to  so  low  an  ebb  by  their  misapplications  and  embezzle 
ments  of  the  kingdom's  treasure. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  iLnd  wonderful  thing,  that,  while  the  nation  is  al^ 
most  bankrupt,  wealthy  men  should  shoot  up  in  several  offices,  like 
mu^ooms£  and,  while  the  government  was  endangered  to  be  beggared, 
that  M  its  servants  should  riot  in  such  wealth  and  plenty,  that  the 
bate  handling  of  a  brush  in  any  office  was  the  ready  way  to  a  plenti- 
ful fortune;  as  if  the  publick  treasure  had  been  thrown  in  there  only  for 
the  officers  to  brush  it  into  their  pockets?  These  abuses  call  loudly 
fer  reformation ;  and  our  representatives,  no  doubt,  will  do  their  ut- 
most endeavour  to  amend  the  same. 

And,  since  some  people  may  question  to  what  ends  and  purposes 
lepbers  of  parliament  are  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them,  i 
shall  presume  to  give  them  these  following  instructions. 

The  business,  therefore,  of  a  House  of  Commons  is,  to  represent  the 
whole  commonalty  of  England ;  that  is,  they  are  to  do  all  such  things, 
and  exercise  alt  aueh  powers  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  publick, 
whkh  the  whole  common  people  would  be  supposed  to  do  and  exercise, 
could  they  meet  together  to  counsel  and  debate  orderly  and  quietly^ 
and  deliberate  maturely,  for  their  ewn  common  good  and  safety. 

They  are  to  appoint  all  publick  disbursements,  the  quantity,  time, 
asd  amiuitr  of  their  payascnts;  the  uaea  to  which  they  are  to  be  dm* 
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pfsod^  andy  if  they  pleaie^  the  officers  throu^  whose  hands  it  shidl 
pass.  If  SO9  now  is  the  time  then  to  appoint  such  officen  of  your  own, 
and  not  suffer  the  nation  any  more  to  be  cheated  by  upstarts,  and  audi, 
as  have  no  visible  estates  to  come  at,  when  they  eo^xsle  the  kii^ 
dpinV  treaaupe,  i^s^  such  have  done  for  twenty  years  last  past,  without 
any  publick  remedy.  This  requires  your  publick  amendment ;  lor 
the  war  has  left  us-  yci^  low  in  pune,  the  credit  of  the  nation  almost 
eclipsed  by  the  late  ministry,  our  funds  anticipated  and  deficient;  and, 
tq  coropleat  alU  has  left  us  a  new  debt,  of  seveml  millions.  These 
considerations  will  oblige  you  certainly  to  prevent  the  like  grand  mia- 
carriages  for  the  future^  by  appointingw  as  we  hope  you  wiU,  such 
gentlemen  of  estates  as  m«^.  give  sufficient  security  to  perform  that 
iipportaat  trust,  which  will  be  so  very  necessary  for  the  kingdom's 
preservatipp, .  and  benefit  in  general* 

Secondiyy  They  are  to  enquiie  how  such  suma  have  been  applied  y 
apdy  if  they  find  ^ny  misapplication,  to  bring  the  offenders  ta  panUh*- 
mant.  And  this  ia  a  second  reason  why  you  ought  to  appoint  officers 
of  your  own.  For  have  not  your  Honourable  House  endeavoured,  for 
twenty  years  l«st  past,  tp  bring  such  evil  ministers  to  accoant,  and  how 
often  h^ve  be^  preventied  by  cunning  stratagems  and  delays  of  some 
great  persons,  whoH»  interest  appeared  too  great  for  you  to  cope  with 
i|i  another^lace. 

,  Thirdly,  They  are  to  advise  with,  and  assist  the  other  two  aovereign 
estates  in  all  arduous  a&lrsi  especially  in  making  and  contriving  good 
laws  ior  the  security  of  our  religion,  liberties,  and  properties,  of  which 
at  this  time  we. stand  jn  great  need;  for  our  occasional  conformists,  if 
n9t  well  looked  aftei;  will  swaUow  up  our  government  by  this  cunning 
hypocrisy,  which  is  a  villainous  artifiice,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  ruin  to 
the  church  and  atate.. 

Fourthly,  They  ore  to  revive  such  good  laws  as  are  antiquated,  and 
tq  repeal  them,  if  tUe  reasons  be  ceased,  and  the  laws  themselves  of  no 
lowr  use  and  benefit  to  the^  publick.    And, 

Lastly,  tb^  are  to  protect  and  preserve  intire  the  rights  and  privi* 
l^gfs  of  the  whole  people,  whom  they  represent  as  a  third  estate  of  the 
kingdom.  And  this  loud^  caUs  to  you  for  amendment.  What  inso* 
lencies  and  affronts  have  been  ofiered  our  church  and  state  by  jthose 
tender-oonscienced  people,  our  moderate  dissenters  f  Ho^  often  have 
thty  been  for  roasting,  gutting,  dewitting,  mobbing,  hanging,  drawing, 
and  quartering  one  poor  priest  of  the  church  of  England  because  he 
pceacned'^up  passive  obedience,  a  doctrine  of  the  church;  which  it 
^eems  did  a  little  too  much  grate  upon  the  scrupulous  conscieaoea  of 
our  tender  brethren,  the  most  religious  dissenters? 

I  say»  this  brought  on  all  those  affronts  and  insolencies  which  our 
holy  ciiurch  and  constitution  met  with  in  a  late  fiunous  trial,  of  eveiv 
glorious  memory,  in  which  her  Majesty  did  not  escape  their  vik 
tongues  iu  their  imperious  and  rebellious  language.  This  also  highlj 
pdls  for  your  amendment^  that  it  m^y  never  more  be  in  the  powar  of 
such  persons  to  be  so  monstrously  rude  and  uncivil  aa  heretofoce* 

Now,  if  such  offenders  are  not  corrected  according  to  their  merits, 
the  Lord  bava  mec^y  ou  ihajuUum;  for  the  gnveiBmeat,  bath  iuchuicb 
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tad  state,  are  in  a  very  dangerout  conditioi^  and  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  dcstriictioQ ;  which  God  of  his  in^nite  mercy 
prevent. 


A  parallel  account  of  the  hiathnaf  expences,,  from  Kofoernher  S,  iSiO,  id 
Nifoember  1659;  ^ndfrom  Nariembcr  5,  ifiSS,  to  Michaehnoi  1700. 

The  I/Hig'ParKamenfs  Account. 

£  t.  A 

SUBSIDIES,  sise  coroe  to •   •••.«•  600000  O  0 

Afsessroents  to  drsband  the  Scotch  and  English  snnies    80000&  O  0 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  nineteen  y^ars  •  •  •  • •  •  ^57000(H>  0  0 

Captives,  nine  years   ••* •#.•...... !27000  O  d 

Ditto,  i5ve  years...- .••.•  ..•••.. 75600  0  0 

Sailoflrish  lands  ...i. .*•.;..  i.ii..iii-..  •i««r5CfOOOO  4)  b 

Second  sail....  ^ ••..*... 9*500  0  0 

Thirdsail    .."..........•••.. •.«.•••.,.     aoOOO  0  0 

Contribution  for  Irish  Protestants  •••..%•'...•••••.   toOOOO  O 

Second  contribution^i..  ..*...•'••*«»•.•'•••  ••'•".•     50000  0 

Third  contributidil  .•..■...♦.. v.... kw. ••••*••  4 ^i'**;*     2K)000  0  0 
Assessments  through  England  for  the  British  army  in 

Ireland,  for  five  years ...••••*.*•  ^ •••••.•1500000  0  0 

Twentieth  parts  of  goods,  &c.  to  raise  tfd  army  for  the 

Earl  of  Essex,  for  the  defence  of  England  -*......  !2745055  0  0 

Ditto,  second  time... ♦•2745055  0  0 

Weddy  assessments  towards  payment  of  tliesaid  army, 

three  yeaw •.. ••5617588  8  0 

Weekly  meal  to  raise  auxiliaries,  six  years 608400  0  0 

Monthly  assessments  tow£(rds  payments  of  the  said  army, 

two  years •..•••.*.*•  ..•••«..•**.  i.*.  •48g(3(J4  o  Q 

Sir  William's  Wallert  army  weekly  assessment,  one 

year    * i.. -./....     84258  5  0 

The  Scots  arm/s  weekly  assessment,  two  yea»  '<«.••  168000  0  6 

Brown's  army's  weekly  assessment,  one  year.  ..••••.     88400  0  0 
Fairfax's  army's  monthly  assessment  at  £30966.  three 

years    ••••••   •-•1127726  4  Q 

Ditto,  at  ;ff60000.  per  month,  for  two  ye^rs. .......  l62obOO  0  t^ 

Ditto,  at  ^pOOOia*  per  month,  for  one  year,  5rci  •  •  •  •  1890000  0  0 


t 


Forces  raised  on  particular  Counties,  4^ 

ExoD,  for  five  years,  comes  to  *••••.••••  •••••    ••'12006  0  0 

Hertford  one  year,  then  .associated*  •  ••»••••   ••••..       4800  0  0 

Isle  of  Wight,  four  years    • '• ...f....  -    ipdo  0  0 

Total    27055741  17  0 
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,  Brougbt  over        27056741 

Warwick,  &c.  associated,  five  years 133650 

Plymouth,  four  years     ...•••  •.••.......  ...••.  ••     28800 

Yarmouth,  four  years    •.<...   «.* p 19200 

Aylsboryy  five  years  •.•••••/••••••••••••••••••       1000 

'  Bucki<i^9^,  fo,ur  years 76800 

.  Eastern  association,  five  years    • 1234962 

Dorset  and  Poole,  two  years,  and  then  associated****     24780 

Kent,  &c.  associated,  five  years    •   270000 

North  Wales,  &c.  five  years • 38652 

Jilorthton,  five  yeaxs ^ ....•   J19200 

Huntington,  t^f^o  years,  aild  then  associated  ••••••••     13200 

Southton,  fourye^cs  •• • 115200 

J^ewport-Pagnel,  one  year,  thco  associated  ••••••••     49000 

Xiondon,  &jc.  five  years  •  •  •  •' • 560O 

Hull>  five  years •     46600 

Chester,  cpupty  and  oty«  one  year,  then  associated*  •       6944 

Gloucester,  county  and  jcity,  three  years  •  •  • 163400 

Pembroke,  (Jtc.  associated,  three  year?  •  •  •  • •  •  •     20090 

Salop,  thr«e  years  ••  • ff*« M*f     57000 

JLeicest^r^  Jlhree  yeari?  •  •  •  •  .•  • • S64Q0 

Wilts  and  Malmsbury,  pnis  year,  then  associated  •  •  •  •       2900 

Wefl^tem  astociatton,  four  years ••••*. 50916O 

Worcester,  &c.  three  yean    •...••...f     bXSyi 

JMiddlcaeX;  three  years. • 108000 

JLoivion,  to  set  up  posts  and  chains ,..•.  ...t .     96000 

Lincoln,  three  years • p. .».,... •    1 1760O 

Derby,  three  years*  •  •  •  • ,.,......•.,..••      48000 

JJJortherEi  A^ocjation,  three  years  •••  f  .•  f  »•••••  •     433831 

Rutland,  three  years *.••.•.•••....••.•       2900O 

guny,  thre^  years    .....  r .  t  f  ••••••  f .•  •       440C0 

Newark,  to  be  redttce(j,  ^o^t    •  • %.....         99 16 

JLancaster,  two  years •  •. •.•  •       72QOO 

JjJewpor^  iwoyears*«v.* • *       89904 

County  (of  Jjondon.to  assess  for  horses  and  arms  •  •  •  •        10000 

Provision  for  maimed  soldiers  ••• 18180 

£xcise  for  seventeen  years    •.••..••.•.•• 10200000 

Duty  oa  coals,  seventeen  years    •* 850000 

puty  o&  currants,  seventeen  years 5100Q 

Sequntratians  qfDdinqumts  EHates^  viz. 

Bishops  lands,  foufyears*** *•• 884089 

Deans  and  chapters  land,  four  years  • ,•......•   564740 

Inferior  clergy's  lands,  four  years  •••••# 2077802 

Total    45833853 
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£  i.  i. 

Brought  over      45839853  7  4 

Temporal  estates,  foQryean****^ ••^ 280000  0  .0 

Crown  lands,  four  years  ••••••  t.^«. ,.  280000  0  0 

Compoaition  for  court  of  wards,  fouc years*  •    •  •  •.  ••  400000  0  Q 

Deans  forest,  four  ye«H:%    • l6000^     0  0 

Fee-farm  rents,  four  years ^*  •••••••••  «f*«  1054392  0  P 

Tenths  of  the  clergy,  four  years  •«•• «•••..  400000  0  8 

Prince  of  Wales's  income  • • 80000  0  0 

Timber  for  the  navy  out  of  delinquents  woods  •  f  •  •  •  •       7760  0  P 

Postage  of  letters,  fourteen  years *  •  *.  301000  0  O 

Wine  licence,  fourteen  years    •••••• ,•.....   312200  O  0 

Composition  for  court  ol  wards,  ten  years*  ••••••••  1000000  0  0 

Income  of  offices  for  publick  service,  fifteen  years  •  •  8^50000  0  0 

Vintners  delinquency    .••.••••••.    ••••••••••••       4000  0.   0 

Compounding  with  delinquents  for  their  estates  •  •  •  •  1277226  0  0 

D'lsbanding  the  army    •• • 900OOO  0  0 

Militia  of  England  kept  up,  thirteen  years  •••••••  •  3 120000  0  0 

Oliver  s  expedition  to  Ireland •    150000  p  ,  Q 

Sale  of  Lands,  vizt 

Bishops  lands,  at  ten  years • ••••2420224  11  6} 

Deans  and  chapters  lands,  ten  years 141 1852  6  8 

Rectory  and  Glebe  lands,  twelve  years * 6203586  3  9 

Crown  lands,  thirtaen  years*  • • 9152000  0  P 

Prince  of  Wales's  lands,  thirteen  years  •.•.•••••..•  260OOO  0  0 

Fee-fiirm  rents,  eight  years"  ••• • •••••1908784  0  0 

New-river  water,  eight yea»» •••••••••••••  •••^^^       8000.    0  0 

Tenths  of  the  clergy,  eight  years  «•••••  ••••••••••1200240  t  0 

Lord  Crwren  and  other  estates,  at  thirteen  years  •  •  •  •  700000  0  0 

GiiEurd  and  other  estates,  at  thirteen  years 900000  0  0 

Sir  John  Stawell  and  others,  five  years    •........•   560000  P  0 

Forest  lands,  thirteen  years • ••••     56000  0  0 

Houses  and  castles  of  the  Kingi  .••#..-..••# 6OOOOO  0  0 

John  and  William,  Peter,  and  divers  others,  via.  one 
hundred  seventy-one  persons,  their  estates  to  pay 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  £5000.  iu  arrear, 

and  £8000.  per  ann • 95OOP  0  P 

Oliver  made  Captain  General  of  Fairfax's  forces,  and 
the  assessment  for  the  armies  of  England,  ScoUand, 

and  Ireland,  £90000.  per  month  for  two  years  •  r2|60000  0  0 
Asseisments  of  £120000.  per  month  for  the  said  army 

and  navy,  one  year 1440000  P  O 

Dnims  and  colours  £90000.  per  ann.  for  ten  years    90OOOQ  .  Q  0 

Iiiih  delinquents  to  compound  for  two  years  rents  ••  1000000  .  0  0 

Total    87232198  11  11| 


M  «;  A 

Brought  over  9ri$tl»b  11  llf 
differ  vrted  Protector*  «Dd  he  asieiMd  for  the  aimy 

£1^0000.  and  £90000.  for  ihrce  monthi ^30000  0    D 

•Agreed  £60000.  per  month  be  the  pay  of  the  army  . 

fbrsix  years .#^^/..#..,^./». 4320000  0    0 

To  defray  the  charges  of  justice  £900000.  *  per  ann. 

gixyeaiB ••••* • 1200000  0    0 

Fi«^  f^tiio  the  saints  in  money .^. .......  679S00  0    0 

In  places  (excludii^  the  army  and  navy)  per  ann. 

sovenyears   • SO611O  0    0 

In  estates  per  ann.  for  elevpn  years ^••« 189365  0    O 

Besidei,  the  Honsc  of  Commons  voted  each  of  their 

members  ;^4.  per  week,  and  count  bpt  256  mem-     ^ 

hen,  indftomore,  forfouftcen  y«»«f 745472  0    0 

Total     95902945  11     11| 

I            ■  1.1        ' 

4  gmer^  abgtraei  of  Mtnuy  raked  m  Emglan4  Inf  ike  iMg-ParUmaU, 
from  ffwcmber  3,  l640,  to  November  l659* 

Subsidies fiOOOOO  0    0 

the  armies..*.*^  •••-'••••• 82^80721  1$     0 

Tonnage  and  poundage  •• #.••••  570OOOO  0    O 

Captives .• « • ?••••     |02000  p    0 

jBale  of  Irish  lands .•••••.• 1322500  0    O 

Contributions  for  Irbhprotestants- ••••     1800W>  0    O 

Forces  for  defence  of  particular  counties •••  414108S  8    0 

Excises ......••«• •••••••10200000  0    0 

putyoncoals    .*••.♦•••••••• f 850000  0    0 

Ditto  on  currants    • ...•.#.•       51000  O    0 

Sequestration  of  estates 6044924  17    0 

]Po6t9ge6fIetters-v 301000  0    0 

Wine  licences •••• • 4512200  0    p 

(Composition  fbr  court  of  Wards lOOOOOO  0    0 

Offices  to  publick  service    • • 850000  0    O 

Vintnen  delinquency  • » 4000  0    Q 

jCompositions  for  estates • 1277226  0    0 

Sale  of  English  lands • • 25380687  3  11) 

Settled  out  of  genilemenV  estates  to  pay  Prince  Pala^ 

tiR6*» • ? 85000  0    0 

Compound  with  Irish  ddtnquenti •••••"**  1000000  0    O 

Chaige  of  Justice,  six  years 1200000  0    0 

frb  the  House  of  Commons,  14  yean^  comes  to*  •••     745472  O    0 

Free gifti  to  the  saiats,  vis.  In  money    .* ••     6798OO  O    0 

inoffices 306llO  0    0 

in  otatesy  per  ann. « •  r  •     189365  0    0 

Total    95303095  13  llf 
.    ji 


OF  TH£  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  &c.  l6l 

J  gaural  dbttract  cftht  receipts  and  Utucs  of  the  pubiick  revenues^  taxes* 
and  htmsy  tklitt  have  been  granted  to  the  late  King  William^  from 
November  5,  1688^  to  Michaelmas  17OO. 

The  Receipts.                          £*  s.    d.  g^ 

^Custonw* •... 10997955  6    3i 

Excise 12105151  19     7  P 

.  Hearth  and  letter  money,  &c*  •  •  •   176^9653  1     4  •! 

Land-tax    • 17580100  14     5  0 

n      •    A       >Poll-Ux 2527983  12     9  <> 

tteceived  on  V  promiscuous  taxes 7170903  17    9  { 

1  Divem  receipts    • 4S6999  ^     ^  i 

'state  ofloans «•••   1334860  5  10  | 

Remained  Not.  5,  88,  with  which 

the  treasury  began  i« •       80138  18    8  0 

Total  65987566  17    8  0 


Isioed 


0  10 

1  10  jt 
5  10  I 


The  issues.  £  s.    J.  q* 

.To  the  treasurer  of  the  navy^viz.  Lord 

Faulkland,  in  King  James's  time-  •     198O68 
To  Admiral  R U  in  K.  W ^"s 

time,  treasurer  of  the  navy 1694^0497 

I  To  Sir  Tho.  L n,  treasurer  of 

the  navy-  •  •  •  • •  • .     818659 

Total  to  the  navy  17957224 

iTothearmyLordRanelagh 21239723      6  11  f 

I  To  the  ordnance •   2889001       1     6* 

To  the  civil  list  •• 7882391 

Divers  services    •  • 15693555 

^ Remained  at  Michaelmas  1700  •  •  •  •     3256^  1 

Total     659^7b66    17    8  { 


9i 


IQ  2  I 
0  0 
2  0 
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Memorandum.  There  was  issued  more  than  received  the  sum  of  two 
farthings ;  a  very  nice  account  I  will  assure  you. 

The  total  of  the  Long-Parliament  £95303095.  Is.  11  Jd.  Of  King 
William  £65987566. 17s.  8d.  Of  both  £l6l29066l.  19s.  7Jd.  An 
inconsiderable  sum,  considering  our  great  deliverance  from  popery  and 
slavery,  and  arbitrary  government.  And  yet  the  saints  want  to  deliver 
us  of  as  much  more,  if  we  please  but.  to  be  so  good-natured  as  to  let  them 
set  up  a  commonwealth* 

£tfa«r.  lh€  sums  in  the  preceding  toUb  do  not  eztctly  ftnswer.ibut  dHfcr  from  Ibt  total  way 
lUll^  iaacoin|»nti«eTiew,  at  wUl be  fomd on  tlMtiilctfistftBveafelfetioa. 


YOL.XI. 


Oa  RoktrtBarl^,  Bh-  fc«»«  created  a  jjeer,  tw  fol.  I.  ^  »• 

M 


KINO  WILLIAM'S  GHOST. 

[Fim  A  half  tkeel  fidio,  priated  .in  tine  yew  MDCCXI.] 

GetUtemm^ 
^T^HE  last  time  I  spoke  to  you»  I  told  yout  yon  had  still  one  opp(»w 
Ml    ttmity  left»  but,  if  dipped,  you  sbeuld  be  a  jniierable  people. 

I  was  the»  near  my  end^  God  inspired  me,  I  spoke  the  decrees  of 
hie. 

What  snccMesI  What  triumphs!  have  ever  since  attended  your 
victarious  annsl  Your  resoladon  to  assert  your  own  and  Europe's 
lifoertiet. 

But  you  stand  still  t  A  fiend  in  the  likeness  of  an  Imperial  eagle 

diseles  your  eyes.    In  her  ri§^t  pounce  the  heredrtiMy  countries,  in 

her  left  the  dominions  of  Italy,  in  her  beak  Spain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Be  not  frighted.    Wheae  is  her  fleet  f    How  remote  is  she  from  your 

shore  ?    Where  are  her  manufactures  to  supplant  yours. 

The  phantom  disappears. 

Your  lions  are,  at  any  time,  an  overmatch  fer  her  disjointed  forces. 
Your  good  angel  comes  forth* 

Behold  the  Gallican  cock  and  her  numerous  toads*,  three  hundred 
diousand  veteran  soldiers,    thirty  thousand  experienced  officer^  a 
eighty  fk^  how  distant  ?  Seven  leagues  from  your  coast. 
Tremble ! 
But  no. 

Resume  your  usual  courage. 
Rush  iii  before  Cambray. 
The  Genius  of  France  sickens. 
Posh  on  your  bold  sq\iadrons,  the  loads  9f  I 
t  Lutetia  surrenders. 
O  blessed  day !  I  have  my  wishes! 
Now  pause  a  little. 
Secure  the  Protestant  interest. 
Give  Austria  her  due,  but  recompense  her  helper. 
Let  Holland  keep  all  the  strong-holds  in  Flanders,  it  is  your  barri^. 
Reserve  Calais  your  own. 
Restote  to  Prussia  Orange. 
Give  Portugal  Badajox,  Gallicia,  and  Aigarve. 
To  Savoy  Briancon,  Mount  Dauphine,  and  Fort  Barrau. 
Erect  two  bulwarks  against  Fmnce.  « 

Let  Anjou  t  hjive  Navarre,  and  add  to  it  Giiienne. 
Lorrain  is  of  the  eagle  race,  hiir  great  lather  was  my  best  friend,  pm 
him  Luxemburg  and  Alsace,  the  thn?e  bishopricks  Burgundy,  Bar^  and 
Champaigne,  he  will  be  your  friend  forever. 
Take  for  yourselves  Panama  and  Calloa,  Havannah,and  PMo-Bello» 
Burn  the  toad's  fleet,  cboak  Brest  and  Toulon's  ports. 
Hai  g  the  pretender,  he  is  not  of  Stuart's  blood. 
Go  home,  be  happy,  rich  and  glorious. 

•  Thrte  tondt  wtrt  aactetfl  thf  afm»  of  Pirftace. 
Paiii  feimcrlj  oUeA  Lsttta.  ^  Now  Kim  of  Sptia. 


(    I6»    ) 

A  REPRESENTATION 
ot 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  RELIGION, 

With  Regard  to  the  late  excessive  Growth  of  Infidelity,  HeKsy,  and 
Profaneness :  drawn  up  by  the  Upper  Hooae  of  Convocation,  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  transmitted  to  the  Lower  House 
tat  their  Approbation. 

[FoKo,  containing  five  Pages,  printed  In  I7ii.] 


WE,  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Cleray  of  the  provmoe  of 
Canterbury,  in  Convocation  assembled,  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
many  blening^  and  advantages  of  your  gracious  and  prosperous 
reign :  Amongst  which,  there  is  none  that  more  affects  us,  than  the 
tender  care  and  concern  shewn  by  your  Majesty  for  the  flouriahii^ 
state  of  religion,  and  the  godly  zeal  you  have  expressed  agpunst  the 
wickedness  of  those,  who,  by  loose  and  profane  principles  and  prac- 
tices, have  endeavoured  to  undermine  and  destroy  it. 

We  are  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  who  hath  put  it  into  your  Royal 
heart  to  repress  these  impious  and  daring  attempts;  and,  for  that  endf 
among  others,  to  order  your  clergy  to  be  called  together,  that  they 
might,  in  synod,  humbly  offer  their  counsel  and  assistance. 

It  is,  on  many  accounts,  our  duty,  to  do  the  utmost  that  in  us  lies, 
towards  promoting  so  excellent  a  work.  We  have,  therefore,  applied 
ourselves,  with  diligence,  to  consider  the  matters  to  us  referred ;  and 
do  now,  in  obedience  to  your  royal  conimands,  humbly  lay  before 
your  Majesty, 

A  KtpregmtaHon  of  the  praent  State  rfReUgum  amokg  ust  with  regard 
to  tie  late  exctsme  Grawtk  of  Infidelity  ^  Heresy ,  and  Prqphat^eneu, 

rk  with  the  greatest  affliction  and  coDcem,  that  we*  enter  upon  a 
work  so  unpleasant  in  all  respects,  were  it  not  for  the  hopes  it  giv«s 
as  df  seeing  these  evils,  in  some  measure,  removed;  and,  therefore,  we 
skall  not  give  your  Majesty  the  uneasiness  of  a  particular  f vlation,  either 
of  the  Uasphoaoos  passages  that  have  been  published  from  the  pre*,  or 
tbe  great  impieties  tbat  have  been  committed  :  But,  in  discharge  of  the 
tnia  reposed  in  us,  by  yoer  Majesty,  we  think  ouraelves  obliged  to  lay 
before  yoa  such  an  account  of  die  progress  of  infidelity,  heresy,  and 
pfofonoMsa  aaong;it  us,  as  nay  let  your  Majesty  see  the  causes  and 
occasions  which  have  given  the  greatest  rise  to  them,  and  the  sad  conscH 
quenoes  with  which  ttoy  aie  elteoded. . 
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It  is  hard  to  come  to  tke  beginning  of  these  great  evils,  whidh  all 
times  have  complained  of;  and,  therefore,  to  confine  our  own  enquiries, 
and  lessen  your  Majesty's  trouble,  as  much  as  we  can,  we  shall  look  no 
farther  back  for  the  source  of  them,  than  that  long  unnatural  Rebellion?, 
which  loosened  all  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  order,  and  overturned  the 
goodly  frame  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution. 

The  hypocrisy,  enthusiasm,  and  variety  of  wild  and  monstrcrai  errors 
which  abounded,  during  those  confusions,  begat  in  the  minds  of  many 
men,  too  easily  carried  into  extreams,  a  disregard  for  the  very  forms  of 
religion,  and  proved  the  occasion  of  great  libertiniFrr^  and  profaneness, 
which  hath  ever  since  too  much  prevailed  amongst  us.  The  seeds  of  in- 
fidelity and  heresy,  which  were  then  sown,  did  soon  after  appear,  and 
the  tares  have  sprung  up  in  great  abundance. 

The  authority  of  the  present  canon  of  scripture  hath  been  represented, 
as  standing  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  whole  hath  been  called  in  question. 

The  miracles,  recorded  in  scripture,  have  been  disputed  and  com* 
pared  to  the  fabulous  relations  of  those  that  occur  in  heathen  writers. 
.  All  mysteries  in  religion  have  been  exploded  as  absurd  and  useless 
speculations,  and  several  fundamental  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith 
have  not  only  been  called  in  question,  but  rejected. 

The  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies  have  been  propagated  with  gseat 
boldness ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
lead,  hath  been  denied  and  scoffed  at ;  the  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins 
of  mankind,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  hath  been  either  directly 
'renounced,  or  very  ungratefully  lessened;  the  established  creeds  of  tht 
church  have  been  represented  as  unwarrantable  impositions. 

Even  at  this  time,  when  we  are  thus  met  by  your  Majesty's  writ,  and 
exhorted  by  your  gracious  letter,  to  consult  of  methods  for  repressing 
pernicious  errors  and  impieties,  a  book  hath  been  printed,  wherein  the 
Arian  doctrine  (of  which  we  cannot  but  declare  our  utter  abhorrence) 
is  avowed  and  maintained,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  threatened  to  be  shewn 
by  large  and  elaborate  proofe,  in  other  treatises  from  the  same  hand, 
which  arc  soon  to  follow.  To  this  book,  the  author  hath  prefixed  his 
name,  and  harh  not  been  afraid  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Archbishop, 
Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  this  province,  in  Convocation  assembled,  with 
invitation  to  all,  to  encourage  his  design  by  their  subscriptions  to  it, 
and  not  without  laying  the  imputation  of  Antichristianism  upon  all 
those  who  shall  not  approve  it. 

The  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  hath,  upon  different  schemes  and 
views,  been  opposed,  as  a  vulgar  error,  and  the  necessity  of  all  human 
■  thoughts  and  actions  hath  been  asserted,  to  the  overturning  the  fod&da- 
tions  of  all  religion,  whether  natural  or  instituted,  and  to  the  rendering 
all  notions  of  good  and  evil,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  whether  in 
this  life,  or  the  next,  groundless  and  vain. 

Others  have  Endeavoured  to  root  out  of  men's  minds  pill  notions  of  a 
church,  as  a  society  instituted  by  Christ,  with  peculiar  "powers  and 
privileges,  and  proper  officers  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments  > 

*  AsalutKiag  Cbtrtei  the  Unt.    . 
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sad  80  4o  blend  sod  confbufid  the  spnitoal  society  with  the  temporal' 
as  to  make  every  thing  in  religion,  its  divine  truths,  and  most  sacred 
ordinances,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  as  deriving 
solely  from  iiim  their  sanction  and  authority.  Nay,  these  religious 
ordinances  themselves,  even  the  chief  of  Xhem,  Baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  have  been  spoken  of  with  such  a  degree  of  ungodly 
mockery  and  scorn,  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  good  Christians  vrith  iKirrofr 
aad  astonishment 

The  frauds  of  Pagan  and  Po^nsh  priests  have  been  displayed,  in  onier 
to  represent  all  priests  as  imposers  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  ' 
draw  infamy  ^pon  the  priesthood  in  general ;  and  to  render  the  order 
itself,  in  what  religion  soever  it  was  found,  equally  the  object  of  pub- 
lick  aversion  and  contempt. 

The  books,  x:ootaining  the  errors  and  impieties  abovemeutioned,  have 
been  the  more  easily  published  and  dispersed,  since  the  expiration  of 
the  Act  for  zestraining  the  press;  and,  thro*  the  greater  libcr^  of  print- 
ing, which  thereon  ensued,  have  the  vicious  and  profane  had  more 
opportunities  to  scatter  their  papers,  for  corrupting  the  manners  of 
men. 

Not  only  several  pieces  formerly  written  on  the  side  of  infidelity, 
which  might  have  been  forgotten  without  such  a  revival,  have  been 
collected  into  volumes,  and  published  again,  but  mock  catechisms, 
framed  in  a  light  manner,  have  been  cried  in  the  streets,  to  depreciate 
the  excellent  summaries  of  our  christian  faith,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  root  out  of  men's  minds  the  sense  of  those  g^eat  truths  that  are  con- 
tained in  them. 

This  profaneness  both  been  much  increased,  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  stagie,  where  the  worst  examples  have  been  placed  in  the  best 
lights,  and  recommended  to  imitation;  and  the  various  images  thus 
painted  to  the  life,  and  set  out  with  all  manner  of  advantage,  have 
made  such  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  and  unwary,  as 
are  not  easy  to  be  effaced:  Where  the  bond  of  wedlock  hath  been 
generally  treated  as  a  ridiculous  and  burdensome  yoke,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  society  and  virtue,  and  every  thing  sacred  hath  been 
eoiposed :  Where  the  office  of  the  priesthood  hath  been  made  a  matter 
of  scorn  and  reproach  ;  and  where,  at  the  opening  jof  a  new  theatre, 
the  building  of  churches,  was  impiously  derided,  as  a  vain  and  nsdess 
work,  the  effect  only  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

It  is  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  the  irreligious  to  discourage  the. 
building  o(  churches  where  they  are  so  much  wanted,  and  where  the 
want  of  Xhem  is,  in  all  appearance,  one  great  occasion  of  the  irreligion 
of  many.  For,  by  this  means,  vast  numbm  of  souls  have,  in  and  aboqi 
these  two  populous  cities,  been  excluded  from  a  possibility  of  attend- 
ing the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  from  all  the  b<^cfits  of  christian 
instruction.  And  the  natural  consequence  of  this  hath  been  a  gradual 
defection  from  piet^  and  virtue  to  irreligious  ignorance,  and  all  manner 
of  loose  and  licentious  living. 

And  as  the  want  of  churches  here,  so  the  want  of  competent  main- 
tenance for  the  service  of  many  that  are  in  the  country,  where  two  or 
Ihree  cures  dp  not  often  afford  enough  to  support  a  minister^  is,  though 
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not  a  late,  yet  a  like  occwion  of  profiuieiK»  and  igtiomBes  dMK;  ihr, 
by  this  meansy  many  parishef  have  do  minisler  residing  asnoag  them, 
and  are  several  Sundays  in  the  year  witbottt  any  aerrice  at  all;  and  the 
rainistersy  by  having  so  rauch  duty  upon  theniy  cannot  dischai^ge  it  at 
they  ought,  nor  have  time  for  the  catechising  young  ptnonS|  which  it 
so  necessary  a  part  of  christiaa  instruction* 

And  to  the  increase  of  this  mischief^  both  in  city  and  cottntiy,  ba«» 
they  also  contribiitedy  who  have  taken  occasion  from  the  relaxation  of 
those  laws  which  made  absence  from  the  established  church  penal,  to 
withdraw  tbcraselves  intirely  from  all  religious  assemblies,  although  tha 
very  act  of  exemption,  which  gave  litaty  in  one  respect,  e«]tially 
restrained  it  in  the  other. 

From  these  several  occasions  hath  ensued  a  great  neglect  of  ^e 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  too  great  a  part  of  which  is 
spent,  by  many,  in'publick  houses,  and  other  divenions,  wholly 
unsuitable  to  the  times,  set  arpart  for  the  more  immediate  service  of 
Ood ;  tho*  we  have  reason  to  think,  that,  through  the  care  of  magi^ 
trates  and  others,  some  reformation  hath  been  made  ai  this  matter. 

But  whatever  share  any  of  the  causes  and  occasions  abovementiooed 
nay  have  had  in  that  growth  of  infidelity,  heresy,  and  proianeneaa 
amongst  us,  we  cannot  but  bewail  the  eifoct;  considering  the  dishonour 
it  bringi  on  our  holy  fiuth,  oar  church,  and  nation ;  and  the  hurt  it 
has  done  to  your  Ma)est/s  people,  many  of  whom  have  been  made 
worse  men  and  worse  subjects  by  the  means  of  it. 

h  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  souls  have  been  lost  by  inn 
bibing  wicked  doctrines  from  those  books  which  have  been  scattered 
far  several  years  through  this  kingdom;  how  many  more  are  endan- 
gered by  too  near  approaches  to  infidelity  (though  they  have  not  as 
yH  acttially  arrived  to  it)  from  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  neutrality 
in  religion,  which  hath  been  infused  into  their  minds  by  these  means. 

Btit  what  we  hare  further  to  apprehend  froAi  our  impieties  is,  thai 
tlMy  have  made  us  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God, 
vsho  may  justly  on  their  account  be  provoked  to  visit  us  with  hia 
jndgments,  by  stopping  die  continued  current  of  success  with  which  he 
hath  hithctto  bleaied  our  aflaim,  and. delivering  us  into  the  hands  of 
o«  ebemiea;  by  withdrawing  the  pure  light  of  his  go^l  from  us,  and 
letting  in  the  abomination  a(  popery  among  ns. 

For  the  emissaries  from  Rome  have  been  all  along  very  watchful  to 
lair  hold  of  these  opportunities  Cnr  the  advancement  of  their  cause;  to 
which  nothing  is  so  serviceable  as  scepticism  and  looseness  of  life. 
These,  theiefore,  as  well  as  the  errors  and  divisions  amount  us,  they 
have  always  encouraged  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  improved  to 
their  own  advantage;  representing  in  several  books,  as  well  as  in  their 
oomtnon  conversation,  the  great  Uncertainty  of  the  christiaa  religion 
upon  protestant  principles,  and  filling  men's  minds  with  infinilto  doubtt, 
the  better  4o  make  tbem  submit  to  en  infiillible  guide.  They  have 
swarmed  in  our  streets  of  late  years,  as  they  do  more  particularly  at 
this  time,  and  are  very  busy  in  making  converts ;  nor  do  we  doubt  but 
that  dtvefs  of  your  Mijes^'s  sukjeds^  either  fhutt  the  scandal  tdken 
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aC  Urn  flofidelity,  befttyi  and  ftohnetMm  they  see,  or  (nm  ibaciog  Ibe 
ooDligbn  of  ily  karpt  by  their  aita,  been  perverted. 

^iy  ootwithslandiog  thei  we  have  Ihese  thingi  lo  complaia  o^  so  , 
moch  bath  been  done  already  toward  taking  off  die  caum  and  effects 
of  thcoe  enhf  and  to  prevent  the  further  coDse<|tteDces  of  thetn,  as  to 
give  us  great  hopes,  that,  through  the  Messing  of  God  upon  your 
Majnt/i  aathon^  and  example,  and  Che  endeavours  of  your  subjects 
ia  their  several  stations,  we  shall  escape  the  dang^  we  have  so  much 
nason  to  fear« 

For,  as  hooka  have  been  published  tn  iavour  of  heresy  and  down* 
right  iaideUty ;  eo  others  hwre.  been  written  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
sion required,  in  definice  ai  the  fandamental  truths,  whether  of  natural 
or  ivveaicd  religion,  with  great  clearness  and  strength  of  argument. 
The  vain  pleas  of  the  several  advocates  for  infiddity  have  been  particu- 
larly considered  and  ivfuted,  to  the  sileociii^  if  not  the  conviction,  of 
some  of  the  principal  of  tbem. 

A  Ifloture  was  founded,  not  many  years  Nnce,  by  Mr.  Boyle,*  in  \ 
iifirnrff  of  the  christian  relij^on  against  all  the  adversaries  of  it;  and 
■any  excellent  and  useful  sermons  have  heea  preached  and  published 
upoo  thai  occasioDL 

Societaes  have  been  formed  for  the  leformation  of  manners;  funds 
of  charity  have  been  insised  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
paftB,aiid  of  christian  knowledge  at  home,  and  for  the  pious  edncation, 
of  poor  children ;  great  variety  of  plain  and  useful  discourses  have  been 
distributed  among  the  meaner  sort  for  their  more  easy  improvement; 
and  parochial  libraries  have  been  set  up  for  the  use  of  ministers  in  the 
country,  that  they  might  be  better  provided  for  the  instruction  of  those 
conmitted  to  dieir  charge. 

Audiority  hath  often  interposed  for  the  countenancing  these  excellent 
designs,  and  for  withstanding  the  bold  attempts  that  have  been  mada 
vpon  our  common  fiiith;  and,  for  preventing  the  increase  of  irreligion 
and  profaneness,  royal  injunctions  and  proclamations  have  issued.  Acts 
of  IteliaaAent  have  passisd,  prosecutions  at  law  Jiave  been  ordered, 
giacioos  speeches  from  the  throne  hawe  been  made,  and  from  thenca 
soch  bright  patterns  of  piety  and  virtue  have  shone  forth,  as  have,  no 
doubt,  pievailed  upon  many,  though  the  influence  of  them  hath  not 
cxieadad  ao,for  as  might  have  been  expected. 

But  then  the  infiddity  of  some  hath  been  attended  with  this  good 
eonaequcBCe  vi  cithers,  that  the  seal  of  devout  persons  haUi  thereby 
bssn  excited  to  do  every  thing  that  in  them  lay  towards  re»sting  ahd 
stoauning  die  increase  of  this  great  evil ;  nor  have  tbeir  endeavours 
been  altogether  fnuikw ;  oar  eyes  daily  see  the  happy  efiects  of  them; 
divine  service  and  sacraments  have  of  late  been  ofteoer  celebrated,  and 
betler  iriDqucnted  than  formerly;  the  catechising  of  youth  hath  been 
more  genemlly  practised,  and  with  greater  success;  vast  sums  have 
beia  fumsshed  by  private  contributions  to  sustain  the  charge  of  edu- 
cating poor  children  ia  the  pious  manner  above-mentioned ;  and  many 
other  new  and  noble  institutions  of  charity  have  been  set  on  foot. 

•  TobsimcMMJSow  Clnwcb,  iaClMiptid*,  ioQ4oD. 
M  4 
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Many  churcbes  have  been  repaired  and  adorned  at  the  expence  of 
the  several  parishioners  and  other  benefactor^;  and  many  chapels 
opened  in  the  larger  parishes,  though  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  by  publick  autho- 
rity provided  and  applied  for  the  building,  supporting,  and  adorning  > 
other  churches ;  and  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  upon 
our  humble  address,  to  recommend  to  your  Parliament  to  find  out 
means  for  the  building  of  such  as  are  still  wanting ;  of  which  from  the 
great  satisfaction  with  which  your  message  was  received,  and  the  great- 
progress  made  upon  it,  we  hope  to  see  the  blessed  effect;  when  all, 
who  are  religiously  disposed,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  pub> 
lick  testimony  of  it,  and  the  careless  be  left  without  excuse. 

In  the  mean  tfme,  other  methods  of  redressing  these  mischiefs,  may, 
we  humbly  conceive,  be  successfully  tried,  such  as  your  Majest/s 
great  wisdom  and  piety,  and  the  foregoing  observations,  will  suggest  to. 
you. 

We  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  Majesty's  first  resolution  to 
render  the  laws  and  proclamations  set  forth  for  the  suppression  of  im- 
morality and  prolaneness  useful  to  that  purpose,  by  an  impartial  and 
vigorous  execution  of  them ;  and  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  stage, 
which  have  been  so  instrumental  in  vitiating  young  and  innocent  minds, 
and  have  given  so  just  offence  to  all  serious  and  devout  christians. 

We  are  intirely  persuaded,  that  your  Majesty  will,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  discountenance  all  such  persons  as  are  profligate,  in 
their  lives,  or  the  known  abettors  and  spreaders  of  impious  opinions ; 
and  the  repeated  assurances  which  your  Majesty,  whom  God  long 
preserve,  hath  been  pleased  to  give  to  your  people  of  your  care  to 
transmit  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  as  establish* 
ed  by  law,  give  us  great  hopes,  that  our  enemies  of  the  Romish  com- 
'  munion  will,  at  last,  be  effectually  discouraged  from  attempting  the 
ruin  of  that  excellent  church,  of  which,  under  Christ,  your  Majesty 
is  the  chief  governor  and  glorious  defender. 

From  the  application  of  these  several  means,  which,  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  your  Majesty  will  use,  we  promise  ourselves  very  great  and  durable 
effects;  but  that  for  which  we  at  prcsmt  in  most  earnest  and  most  hum- 
ble manner  address  ourselves  to  your  Majesty  is,  that,  by  your  royal 
interposition,  an  act  may  be  obtained,  for  restraining  the  present  ex- 
cessive and  scandalous  liberty  of" printing  wicked  books  at  home,  and 
importing  the  like  from  abroad;  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
your  Majesty  and  your  Parliament  shall  seem  most  expedient.  For 
as  we  take  this  liberty  to  have  been  one  chief  source  and  cause  of  those 
evils  whereof  we  have  spoken,  so  we  question  not  but  the  restraint  of 
it  would  go  a  great  way  in  the  cure  of  them. 

There  is  another  pernicious  custom  that  has  very  much  prevailed 
amongst  us  under  the  false  notion  of  honour,  which  we  beg  leave  to 
mention  in  this  place ;  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  fighting  duels,  which 
has  so  far  obtained,  that  your  Majesty  hath  had  many  occasions,  and 
some  very  latdy,  to  see  the  dismal  effects  of  it. ' 

We  do  therefore,  in  all  humble  duty,  beg  your  Majesty  to  take  the 
roofit  effectual  methods  to  extinguish  those  fabe  notions,  so  contrery  to 
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the  laws  of  God,  and  so  destructive  of  all  society,  and  tp  put  a  stop 
to  this  wicked  and  unchristian  practice  by  such  means  as  your  Majesty, 
in  your  great  wisdom,  shajl  think  most  proper. 

We  have  also  good  hope,  that  all,  employed  *  in  authority  under  your 
Majesty,'  will,  as  we  pray,  •  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice  to 
the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  true^ 
religion  and  virtue;'  and  wish  that  some  way  may  be  found  for  th« 
recovery  and  improvement  of  christian  knowledge  and  piety  in  fiimilies, 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  mtich  neglected. 

We  likewise  hope,  that  especial  care  will  be  taken  of  the  education 
of  young  people  at  the  Universities,  by  providing  that  tutors  make  it 
their  business  to  teach  their  pupils  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion  in  the  course  of  their  other  studies,  and  enAavour  to  mak^ 
them  serious  in  it,  with  a  particular  eye  to  such  as  are  designed  for 
holy  orders. 

And  for  ounelves,  who  are  called  to  this  holy  function,  we  beg  leave 
to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  will  take  all  possible  care  of  the  dis- 
charge of  our  dwn  duty,  and  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  that  the  canons  of 
our  chtirch  may  be  strictly  observed  both  by  ourselves  and^those  com« 
mitted  to  our  charge. 

We  have  those  parts  of  our  discipline  which  your  Majesty  hath,  in 
your  great  goodness,  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  us  for  farther  irn* 
provement,  under  our  most  serious  consideration ;  and  hope,  ih  some 
measure,  to  ansvrer,  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  your  Majcst/s  expec-  ^ 
tations  in  referring  them  to  us ;  as  we  shall  at  all  times  hereafter,  as 
often  as  your  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  require  our  attendance  for 
these  purposes,  endeavoar  to  make  our  synodical  meetings  subservient 
to  the  good  order  and  establishment  of  this  church,  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  christian  religion,  the  satis&ction  of  your  Maje^, 
and  the  honour  of  God. 

And  our  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  shall  be,  that  your  Majesty 
may  be  the  happy  instrument  of  these  and  many  other  blessings  la  this 
church  and  state;  that  you  may  be  as  prospenms  in  your  designs 
against  infidelity  and  vice  here  at  home,  as  you  have  been  in  all  your 
undertakings  against  the  common  enemy  abroad;  and  may,  by  that 
means,  add,  what  alone  is  wanting  to  compteat  the  glory,  and  crown 
the  successes  of  your  ever  memorable  reign. 


(  iro  ) 

A  PARTICrULAR  DESCRIPTION 

or  THS 

FAMOUS  TOWN  AND  CITTADEL  OF  DUNKIRK, 

With  all  its  Fortifications,  vis.  Rice-bank,  Forts,  Harbour,  Peere^ 
the  Bason^  the  Number  of  the  Ships  in  the  Harbour,  and  Cannoa 
in  each  port,  as  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  Wit^  a  particular  Account  of  the  Churches,  Clotsten, 
and  Nunneries,  th^r  Worship  and  Ceremonies,  and  ail  Thiogi 
worthy  of  Observation* 

MnSsd  I7it.    Qnifto^  eeiitalniiif  TweBity^>ae  Pafpis. 

THE  PREFACE. 

It  was  not  the  author's  Ant  tntontion  lo  have  fwUiahed  thia  to  the  worM» 
being  designed  for  hia  own  private  observation;  but  the  repealed  im« 
portuttitiei  of  apveral  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  the  pernaai 
chtreof,  kav«  at  last  prevailed  with  kim  to  commit  it  to  the  preoa, 
lK)f  ing  it  will  meet  with  a  fisvoureble  reception  from  all  who  mn 
dcsiitNii  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  famous  place,  which  hath 
made  so  much  noiae  in  Europe. 

Tb«  author  is  not  insensible  b«t  it  will  meet  with  censure  froaik  the 
captious,  and  perhaps  from  the  imperfection  they  may  find  in  not 
axpressing  this  description  ia  that  regularity  as  the  cuisous  nuiy 
aicpecc.  However,  what  is  hare  related  is  geauine  ineveiy  particular, 
nAenein  he  has  acodied  mora  of  troth,  San  art  or  eloquence,  and 
adapted  to  the  consprehension  of  the  weakest  capacity;  and  doubts 
not  but  the  caadid  reader  will  accept  of  his  good  intentions,  aod 
CRCUse  the  omissions  that  may  have  escaped  in  this  acrutiny. " 

AT  the  entrance  into  the  peere  on  the  right  hand  next  the  sea,  is 
.  a  wooden  fort,  supported  with  mighty  beams  and  piles  drove 
into  the  sea.  It  lies  opposite  to  the  other  fort,  of  which  1  shall  make 
mention  hereafter.  Here  are  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
whereof  six  are  brass.  There  are  also  two  veiy  large  mortars.  There 
are  places  ibr  ten  pieces  of  cannon  more.  It  has  a  communication 
with  the  walk  on  the  peerc  by  a  gallery.  It  has  a  beacon,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fort  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers ;  it  is  all  boarded 
with  prodigious  beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  each  cannon  are 
placed  about  forty  cannon-balls,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles,  with 
great  quantities  of  powder,  and  a  great  many  carriages  for  cannon 
under  the  piassaa  of  the  barracks.  The  fort  is  all  rais^  round  above 
bieaat-high,  where  the  cannon  is,  with  great  pieces  of  timber ;  there 
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ire  two.gml  gite,  and  one  dimw-bridge  coming  into  &e  §ortf  wbiA 
lies  n  fuU  mile  on  the  peeie  from  die  town. 

Next  to  the  fort  last  mentioned^  lies  the  famous  Rice  Bank,  of  which 
I  shall  be  veiy  particuhur  in  describing  what  is  worthy  of  observation. 
It  lies  about  halfway  the  peere,  and  has  a  eommonication  with  tha^ 
walk  on  the  peere,  by  a  very  long  galletyy  which  is  railed  all  along 
above  breast-high :  It  is  supported  with  great  piles  drove  into  the  sea. 
The  form  of  the  Rice-bank^is  round,  and  is  built  with  stone  halfway 
up,  the  other  half  brick :  The  walls  of  it  are  wide  erioogh  for  a  coach, 
and,  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  are  wide  enough  ibr  six  coaches  to  go 
a-breast,  and  the  grass  as  even  as  a  bowHn^green.  There  are  mounted 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  prodigious  large,  and  betweea 
each  two  iron  cannon  is  one  brass ;  there  are  also  six  -laige  mortan 
mounted,  which  are  reckoned  the  laigest  in  the  world;  there  are 
phioes  ibr  twenty-«ix  pieces  of  cannon  more,  and  against  each  cannon 
are  placed  about  forty  cannon  balls,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles. 
At  the  first  coming  into  the  Ric^bank  is  a  draw*bridge;  then  there  are 
four  ffttn  at  small  dbtances  one  from  the  other,  all  plated  oter  wlA 
iron.  The  entrance  into  it  is  but  narrow.  There  is  an  ascent  of  fifteen 
steps  into  the  court-yard,  which  is  very  laige  And  spacious,  and  round 
it  is  pitched  urith  stone.  In  the  middle  k  a  very  large  well  of  good 
vates,  and  all  round  are  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  which  are  bwilk 
with  brick  two  stories  high ;  there  is  likewise  a  noble  house  for  tho 
governor  and  other  officers,  and  a  fine  church  at  one  end  of  the  yard 
is  railed  in  with  iron  raUs ;  a  very  prodigious  quantity  of  cannoa'ball, 
and  bomb-shells  of  all  sises,  besides  the  magaxines  oif  powder,  which 
are  very  large.  It  is  incredible  to  relate  the  vast  mag»sines  of  all  sorts 
of  warlike  stores  that  are  therein.  In  going  up  the  walls,  where  the 
camion  is  planted,  is  an  ascent  <^  forty  steps^  and  there  are  four  ways 
of  going  up  the  walls  at  equal  distances.  The  barracks,  for  the  soldtert 
will  contain  at  least  two  thoosand  men.  It  is  all  surrounded  wkb  the 
ses,  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  it  is  impcasible  to 
express  the  strength  of  it« 

Next  to  the  Rice-bank  coming  into. the  peert^  lies  Fort  Devtit, 
which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Rice-baak;  it  has  a 
communication  with  the  walk  on  the  pecre,  by  a  long  gallery  wlMcIt 
is  rsiled  all  along,  above  breast  high,  to  keep  one  from  falling  i«to  the  ^ 
water,  supported  with  great  piles  drove  into  the  sea.  The  form  of  it  ii ' 
Wiangulftr,  and  built  with  stone  hal^ay^  up,  the  oth^r  half  bhck ;  tha 
walls  are  wide  enough  for  a  coach.  At  first  coming  in  is  a  diaw«* 
kridg^  with  two  gates  at  a  small  distance  one  from  the  other.  Tha 
aKcnt  to  the  walls  w^ere  the  cannon  are  planted  is  twenty  staps^  and 
there  are  mounted  ten  pieces  of  iron  canaoo,  and  places  fiir  tweba 
more;  there  are  against  each  cannon  above  twenty  eanna» halls, 
bmides  great  numbers  upon  piles.  There  are  barracks  for  the  aaldiaia ; 
it  lies  between  the  cittadel  and  the  Rice-bank,  on  the  right  hand,  and  is 
sll  surrounded  with  the  sea,  except  at  low  water.  At  the  enMace 
into  the  peere,  on  the  left  hand  next  the  sea,  is  a  wooden  fort,  sup* 
ported  with  mighty  beams  and  piles  drove  into  the  ssa;  it  lim  oppesiu 
t»  the  other  fort.     Here  are  mountad  iweacy-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
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whereof  eis  ace  bnat; -.there  are  alio  t^o  very  large  mortan,  and 
places  for  twenty  pieces  of  cannoD  more*  It  has  a  communication 
vith  the  valk  on  the  peere,  by  a  gallery.  There  is  a  standard*  and  in 
the  middle  ef  .the  fort  are  the  imrracks  ibr  the  soldiers.  It  is  all  boarded 
^  with  prodigious  beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  each  x^ooon  are 
placed  about  thirty  or  forty  cannon-balls  ready,  as  occasion  may  ofier, 
besides  great  numbers  upoQ  piles^  with  great  quantities  of  powder,  and 
a  great  many  carriages  for  cannon  under  4be  piazzas  of  the  barracks. 
The  fort  is  all  railed  round  above  breast-high,  where  the  cannon  is,  with 
great  pieces  of  timber*  There  are  two  gates,  and  one  draw-bridge  coming 
into  the  fort. 

Next  to  the  wooden  fort  last  mentioned,  coming  into  the  peere,  lies 
Chateau  GalUcere;  it  lies  about  half-way  the  peere,  having  a  commu* 
Dlcation  with  the  walk  on  the  peere,  bv  a  short  gallery.  It  is  sup- 
ported with  mighty  beams,  and  piles  droye  into  the  sea ;  it  lies  near 
opposite  to  the  Rice>bank.  Here  a^  mounted  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  there  are  places  for  four  more.  It  is  aU  boarded  with  prodigious 
beams  of  timber,  and  right  against  each  cannon  are  placed  about 
twenty  or  thirty  cannon-balls.  The  fort  is  all  railed  round  above  breast 
bigb»  where  the  cannon  are,  with  great  pieces  of  timber.  There  is  one 
gate  Qoining  into  the  &>rt,  and  at  low  water  this  fort  is  dry  on  the 
sands. 

Fort  La  Bleau  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  wooden  fort  coming 
into  the  peere,  on  the  left  hand,  in  tbe  sea,  and  is  likewi&e  near  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  At  low  water  one  may  go  to  it  on  the  sands. 
Going  into  the  fort  are  twenty-three  steps  to  tbe  first  gate,  where  is  a 
draw-bridge ;  then  there  are  three  gates,  then  an  ascent  of  twenty^five 
steps  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  and  Chere  are  mounted  twelve  pro* 
digious large  iron  cannon,  and  places  for  seven  more.  I'here  is  a  standard 
and  barracks  for  the  soldiers;  there  are  placed  about  twenty  cannon- 
balls  to  each  cannon,  besides  great  numbers  upon  piles,  with  great 
quantities  of  powder.  The  walls  are  wide  enough  for  a  coach  ;  it  is 
built  with  stone  half-way  up,  the  other  half  brick,  the  form  of  it  is 
like  a  half-moon;  at  high  water  it  lies  near'a  Tiiile  into  the  sea;  in 
tempestuous  weather,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  height  of  it,  the 
waves  beat  into  it.     It  is  paved  all  with  freestone. 

From  the  town  to  the  end  of  the  pcerc's  mouth,  is  a  full  mile  long, 
which  runs  into  the  sea.  There  are  two  very  fine  walks  all  boarded*  the 
whole  length  of  the  peere  on  each  side,  and  there  are  prodigious  planks 
of  timber  and  piles  drove  into  the  sea,  with  great  iron  pins  and  other 
iion  work,  fastened  unto  the  wood,  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  walk  is 
broad  enough  for  two  or  three  to  go  a-breast,  and  above  half-way  it  is 
railed  about  breast-high,  the  other  half  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  It 
must  be  noted,  the  outermost  walk  next  the  peere,  where  the  ships 
came  in,  is  railed  about  breast-high,  and  is  most  part  of  the  way  so 
much  decayed,  that  there  is  no  walking;  but  the  other  walk  is  in  good 
repair.  The  mouth  of  the  peere  is  wide  enough  for  four  or  five  ships  to 
come  in  a^breast,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  peere  the  same,  and 
as  straight  as  a  fine.  The  peere  wants  very  much  repairing,  especially 
the  timber  work  in  many  places  is .  very  much  decayed,  roapy  gre^t 
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beams  are  wanting.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  piles  drove  into  the 
sea,  to  hinder  ships  from  damaging  the  peerc;  and  there  He  on  both  sides 
a  great  many  large  ships,  and  on  the  ground  next  the  town  by  the  walk 
lie  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  iron  cannon,  which  are  not  mounted, 
besides  a  prodigious  number  of  anchors  and  great  quantities  of  timber. 

The  cittadel  lies  on  the  right  hand  coming  into  the  town  from  the 
peere.  At  the  entrance  is  a  draw-bridge  and  one  gate  with  a  portcullis, 
or  that  gate  pointed  at  the  end  with  iron  spikes,  to  drop  down  with  iron 
chains  to  keep  out  the  enemy ;  then  there  are  three  gates  at  a  small 
distance  one  from  the  other.  At  first  coming  in  are  four  prodigious 
lai^e  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  two  stories  high,  two  of  them  a  great 
length,'  and  at  the  hither  end  of  the  two  shortest  barracks  is  the  cloister, 
a  very  noble  building.  The  place  about  the  barracks  b  very  larg^  and 
spacious,  and  there  is  a  very  large  well  of  extraordinary  good  water* 
In  going  up  tp  the  walls  is  a  great  ascent,  where  is  planted  next  tha 
town  an  English  train  of  artillery  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  a  prodigious  number  of  other  cannon  ;  amongst  them  is  one  of 
brass  about  twelve  yards  long,  reckoned  the  longest  and  the  largest 
in  the  world  ;  all,  where  the  cannon  is  planted,  is  undermined,  where 
lie  a  great  many  barrels  of  powder.  The  cittadel  is  all  surrounded 
with  a  prodigious  strong  high  brick  wall,  and  is  near  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  on  the  walls  several  places  for  the  centioels, 
and  fine  rows  of  trees  where  the  cannon  arc  planted,  and  one.  windmill. 
There  are  several  magazines  of  powder,  cannon-ball,  and  bomb-shells^ 
so  conveniently  situated^  that  no  bombs  can  any  ways  affect  them ;  and 
it  is  incredible  to  relate  the  prodigious  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  warlike 
stores  that  are  therein ;  there  are  likewbe  a  great  many  tin  boa^s  upou 
carriages.  The  governor's  house  is  a  noble  buifding,  and  has  a  fine 
garden ;  and  the  walls  are  broad  enough  for  four  coaches  to  go  a-breast 
where  the  cannon  are  planted. 

The  bason  lies  on  one  side  of  the  park  near  the  cittadel,  where  are 
the  Protee  and  the  Augustus,  two  French  men  of  war,  and  two  English 
men  of  war,  the  Black  wall  and  the  Gralii/n  (taken  this  war)  and 
eleven  other  ships,  and  three  Turkish  gallies.  The  bason  is  big  enough 
to  contain  at  least  twenty-four  men  of  war,  the  most  commodious  place 
that  possibly  can  be  in  the  world.  There  are  on  each  side  the  store- 
houses, which  are  lately  finished,  all  built  with  brick,  two  stories  high, 
very  fine  building^.  It  is  incredible  to  relate  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  warlike  stores  that  are  therein  relating  to  shipping,  besides  a  great 
many  anchors  of  all  sizes,  which  lie  on  the  walk  on  each  side.  The 
bomb-shells  and  bullets  which  lie  on  the  walks  are  incredible.  There 
are  next  the  harbour  two  great  sluices  which  let  in  the  water  as  much 
as  they  please;  this  is  inrirely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  where 
he  has  soldiers  that  kbep  guards  and  very  few  are  permitted  to  go 
into  it. 

The  park  is  a  place  near  the  bason,  where  is  the  magazine  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions  for  the  soldiers  of  the  French  King ;  where  the  com? 
missary  lives,  and  ^several  other  officers  belonging  to  die  King  of  France. 

There  are  lying  on  the  walk  next  the  harbour,  near  the  walls,  one 
huadred  and  five  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  ships  in  the  har- 
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bour»  which  are-npt  mounted,  but  lie  as  occasion  may  pttre,  beaidcs  a 
great  many  anchors. 

In  the  harbour  and  peere  of  Dunkirk  are  two  bundled  and  ibvr 
.  ships  and  seven  French  gallies,  most  or  all  of  them  taken  from  the 
English  and  Dutciy,  generally  large  ships.  The  harbour  is  tbe  imnt 
commodious  in  the  world,  being  like  a  baK-moon,  placed  between  the 
town-wall  and  the  cittadel ;  the  walls  thereof  are  so  prodigious  high, 
that  no  winds  or  weather  can  any  ways  afl^t  tbe  ships;  and  the  breadUi 
of  the  harbour  is  large  enough  tor  four  ships  to  enter  a-breast»  and 
depth  proportionable  at  high  water.  At  the  end  of  the  harbour  lies  the 
tiason,  being  parted  by  a  wooden  bridge  or  gallery,  that  goes  to  the 
cittadel,  which  I  have  mentioned. . 

At  coming  from  the  peere  into  the  town  is  a  gate  with  palisadoes. 
Then  at  a  small  distance  is  another  gate  withpalisadoes ;  and  at  a  smali 
distance  is  agate  with  a  draw-bridge;  and  lastly  a  gata  with  paliaadbet; 
and  near  the  first  ^te  is  Fort-harbour,  where  may  be  planted  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  Tliere  is  a  standard  prodigious  high,  and  very  strong, 
all  built  with  brick ;  near  it  by  the  walls  is  the  clock-Cower,  veiy 
high,  opposite  to  the  cittadel,  like  the  spire  of  a  church,  where  is  a 
clock  and  a  dial.  There  are  four  gates  next  tbe  harbour,  with  a  drair> 
bridge  to  each,  with  a  portcullis,  or  green  gate,  pointed  at  the  end 
with  iron  spikes  to  drop  down  with  iron  chains;  and  tbere  are  in  tiie 
walls  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  several  chimnies  for  making  fiits 
to  tar  the  vessels  and  other  occasions  for  shipping;  and  there  is  likewise 
the  imag^  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  aima.  It  baa  two  fold- 
ing«doors  with  small  iron  grates,  and  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep  off  the 
rain ;  and  there  is  a  lanthom,  where  there  is  a  candle  baming  ail 
nigh^  that  is  lighted  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  eveiy  evening. 

By  the  walls  of  the  town  next  the  barbour,  in  two  rows,  are  one 
hundred  and  seven  little  shops  or  huts,  for  the  galle^avea,  where 
they  exercise  their  trades,  most  handicrafts  whatsoever;  likewise  several 
shops  that  sell  linoen,  woollen,  second-hand  clothes,  stockingp,  pk)ves, 
and  most  millinaty  things.   They  have  an  iron  clog  about  their  leg, 
where  is  fastened  an  iron  chain  .about  five  or  six  y^ds  long,  which  is 
made  fast  to  their  shop  or  post ;  so  they  remain  chained  all  day.  When 
evening  comes,  their  chains  are  knocked  off,  but  there  remains  an  iioB 
clog  about  thdr  leg,  and  they  are  all  put  into  seven  French  galliesi 
which  lie  in  die  harbour  rigbt-oiver  ajgainst  their  shops,  where  they 
remain  all  night,  and  a  good  guard  placed  over  them,  .In  the  morning 
their  chains  are  put  on,  and  there  they  remain  fastened  to  their  shop  all 
day.  When  any  of  'them  are  permitted  to  go  into  tbe  town,  they  aie 
chained  two  by  two;  the  rattling  of  their  chain!  along  the  stveelsi 
and  their  dismal  condition,  is  veiy  deplorable,  to  gee  men  chained 
together  like  bounds.   Tbere  goes  always  with  them  an  officer  to  look 
after  them.    There  are  a  g^*eat  many  of  them  that  work  in  the  Froiek 
Kinifs  bason  on  board  tibe  sUps^  and  on  board  the  afaips  in  the  har- 
bour, and  in  canying  and  cutting  of  timber,  and  many  other  servile 
laboua;  and,  when  they  are  at  their  work,  they  are  generally  chained 
tiiroby  two^  and  when  they  come  from  thence^  aomacimes* 
^""^^  ^  ofthon  togelher  b  very  dismal  to  heboid.  Out  of  their 
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I  Md  Ubmir  thsiUivof  Fitnct  Im  aakart;  UktwM  tltfjriMlTtiw 
ofltoen  that  a|tnid  ttcio.  There  are  a  great  mmf  Tarke  ameag  mm^ 
and  most  natioM,  that  are  put  here  for  great  crimefi  and  aeter  rtlfneJ 
daring  life;  notwitfaetaiidiii^  tome  of  ttiem  are  wordi  cemiderable,  aad^ 
if  laonej  coold  purchase  freedom^  it  weald  not  he  wantii^.  Their 
habit  is  ared  waistcoat  and  a  red  cap. .  In  time  of  war  these  skteeienra 
on  board  the  French  Ktn|fs  gsUies^  iDtowtogthemenof  warinacakn^ 
and  carr^ring  men  to  and  m>  the  nen  of  war  in  a  figtit;  these  g^lies  are 
my  eerrioe^lei  and  ia  paiticiilar  in  galling  tlM  enemies  with  these 
lesiw  piirii,  wbidi  are  veiy  laige,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gsUev. 

The  Sown  of  Duaiiirk  it  not  veiy  lai|^  hat  contains  seversi  noUe 
wide  streets,  laocs»  a6d  alleys.  It  is  pitched  with  stone  laid  i^gakr, 
like  the  middle  of  the  exchange  in  Ixmdon.  The  houses  are  generally 
diree  storieahi^,  bailt  with  brfck,  mach  like  their  buildinf^  in  HoUand 
ia  ail  taipects,  only  not  so  neat.  Their  churches  and  dobters  are '  veiy 
ine  noble  baildingH  asb  Kkewiie  the  town>house;  you  ascend  to  it 
ssftt  steps;  aft  fint  coming  in  b  a  large  spacious  hall,  and  there  aia 
ssfCfal  fooflM  for  the  pnblick  bosinem  of  the  city.  There  b  consuigeries, 
a  very  noble  boiklifiglaftdy  rebuilt;  it  is  the  greatest  eating-house  in  the 
Ipwa;  joining  to  itb  theprbon;  these  stand  in  the  great  street  going  so 
Ike  gnat  church;  and  froatiag  the  town-house  b  a  great  guard-house^ 
ahere  the  soldiers  keep  guard  night  and  day;  and  before  the  toini4iottsa 
te  mochants  meet  ia  the  nature  of  an  exchange.  There  are  in  the 
fmm  sixchurches,  vis*  the  Great  Church,  theCapachins,  the  Rmilater, 
die  Pdire  Cleresy  the  Beneme,  and  the  Descrecks;  and  four  cToisler^ 
die  Bbck  Nuns  Cloistsr,  the  White  Nuns,  the  Pcniteutia,  and  tho 
Seglisb  Nnns  Cloister,  which  b  thertcbest  in  the  town.  They  are  all 
my  Bohk  line  buildinc^  and  fine  gardens  to  manv  of  them*  To  relate 
dM  paiticalaia  of  every  church  and  cloister  would  contain  more  than 
csa  lie  in  thb  tolume ;  however,  I  shall  be  vety  particular  in  describii^ 
what  b  worthy  of  ohstfvatfon  in  the  great  chunl,  aad  also  a  hint  in  the 
ethers,  of  what  b  most  remarkable. 

The  east  port  Ucs  going  to  the  camp ;  it  has  three  gntes  with  a  por^ 
callis,  or  groat  gate,  pointed  at  the  etid  with  iron  qiikci,  to  drop  dowa , 
with  iron  chains,  and  fonr  draw  bridges,  and  two  gates  with  palisadocs. 
Tkare  are  sevend  sluices,  by  which  they  can  drown  the  country  for 
leieni  miles  round,  which,  with  the  additkm  of  their  prodigious  oat- 
wori[%  which  shoot  out  at  lemt  two  sasles  firom  the  town,  render  it  im« 
prqpmMe  by  knd  as  well  as  by  sea.  It  b  incredible  to  relate  the  streag^ 
of  the  outworls,  whidi  with  die  addition  of  oanak,  rivulets,  and  other 
woik  fsndem  it  the  wonder  of  all  that  see  it.  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
towa  are  several  windmilb,  and  fine  rows  of  trees;  and  the  walk  are 
wide  enough  for  four  or  five  coadias  to  go  a4>rcast;  it  shoots  out  with 
seveml  half*moom  and  other  works.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  pro* 
digbosbfg^  hfuilt  with  brick,  all  surrounded  with  four  prodigious  wide 
ditclaj  at  sasall  dbtaaoesoae  ima  the  other. 

The  sitMlion  of  the  camp  without  the  town  of  Dvnkirk,  whidi  lies 
near  the  vralls,  incamped  in  a  small  plain,  about  four  rrgiments,  con* 
sbtingof  four  hundred  and  twenty  six  tents,  and  fifty  tents  for  arms  (and 
in  the  towa  and  cittadcl  are  four  laments  more);  the  magasine  of  hay 
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lies  near  the  camp,  consisting  often  prodigious  large  stacks  of  hay,  eo' 
compassed  with  palisadoes,  and  near  by  are  five  fine  walks,  all  with 
rows  of  trees,  about  half  a  mile  in  length ;  one  of  the  walks  pitched  with 
stone,  the  other  with  gravel ;  boarded  on  each  side  above  breast  high,  the 
trees  stand,  and  there  are  several  benches  placed  here  and  there.     Oa 

'  the  left  hand  of  the  walks  is  a  piece  of  ground  for  burials,  and  most  of 
the  graves  have  a  high  wooden  cross  placed  at  the  end. 

In  the  great  church  are  fourteen  places  of  devotion,  all  round  it,  with 
the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross  in  full  proportion,  in  three 
several  places,  and  a  great  many  images  of  saints  in  full  proportion, 
against  the  walls  with  their  names  underneath.  At  each  place  of  devotion 
is  an  altar,  which  is  very  finely  adorned  with  fine  linncn,  bordered  with 
curious  lace.  There  is  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour  upon  the  cross 
always  standing  upon  the  altar,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high;  and  there 
is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  altar  is  likewise  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  painting  on  the  walls.  There 
are  several  low  forms  for  the  people  to  kneel  at  their  devotions,  who 
are  continually  coming  in  from  morning  till  night,  the  most  zealous  in 
their  way  of  any  people  in  the  world.  There  are  continually  burning  at 
the  altar  wax-candles,  besides  a  great  many  wax-candles  in  other  places. 
Their  morning  prayers,  called  Mattins,  they  perform  with  or  without 

'  the  priest;  they  kneel  before  the  image  of. our  Saviour,  bow  themselves 
several  times  to  the  altar,  cross  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  teil 
over  their  beads,  and  several  other  marks  of  devotion.  Their  vespers  or 
evening  prayers  are  performed  much  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  middle 
of  the  church  is  the  main  place  of  their  devotion,  which  is  parted  off; 
and  there  is  an  ascent  of  three  steps  with  two  fotding*doors  in  the 
front,  and  on  each  side  the  same.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  altar,  which 
is  very-finely  adorned  with  fine  linnen,  and  bordered  with  curious  laoe 
with  purple  velvet.  There  is  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  craaa 
always  standing  upon  the  altar,  about  two  feet  high  ;  and  there  is  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  altar  is  likewise  adorned  with 
flowers;  and  there  are  three  books,  which  lie  on  the  altar,  opened  ready 
for  the  priest,  of  which  I  shall  make  mention  hereafter.  ,  There  are  near 
the  altar,  on  the  ground,  two  prodigious  high  brass  candlesticks  above 
a  story  high,  with  wax  candles,  which  are  never  lighted  but  on  great 
festival  days.  It  would  be  endless  to  rejate  the  vast  number  of  wax 
candles  that  are  continually  burning  in  several  places- of  the  church. 
When  mass  is  said,  the  priest,  that  officiates  at  the  altar,  is  arrayed, 
sometimes,  in  a  whitesurplice  *,  with  a  rich  mantle  f  over  his  shoulders; 
sometimes  with  a  mantle  of  black  velvet,  with  silver  orris  on  the  back, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross;  sometimes  in  another  dress,  not  much  unlike  die 
last  mentioned.  At  the  first  approach  to  the  altar  he  ascends  two  or 
three  steps,  and  bows  himself  with  great  reverence  three  times  before  the 
altar,  where  is  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  and  then  crosses 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  then  he  proceeds  in  reading  in  the 
book  I  to  himself,  but  at  some  small  intervals  he  turns  himself  round  to 

•  Properly  caUed  the  Alb«.       t»UVeiUBeat.        t  Mast-book. 
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die  people,  ^ith  his  hands  prostrate,  and  says  some  words  * ; .  then  he 
takes  a  large  silver  cup  f,  which  stinds  upon  the  altar,  and  a  little  boy, 
that  stands  by,  gives  him  out  of  a  phial  |  a  small  quantity  of  wine||, 
which  he  pours  into  the  cup,  and  he  drinks  it  off  §  with  great  devotion; 
then  ha  takes  the  cup  and  wipes  it  very  clean  with, a  linnen  cloth,  and 
sets  it  on  the  altar;  then  he  proceeds  to  his  devotions.  After  a  sma)! 
pause  he  turns  himself  to  the  people,  and  says  some  words;  then  he 
takes  the  host  in  his  hands**,  and  arlittle  bell  tinkles,  and  immediately 
they  all  fail  upon  their  knees  with  great  devotion  (their  belief  is,  that 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  it  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
in  the  host  so  exposed  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  after  the  words  of  con- 
secration). After  a  short  pause  he  puts  it  upon  the  altar,  and  proceeds  in 
hu  devotions,  which  is  not  long  after,  and  most  of  the  time  the  oi^ns 
are  playing,  and  at  going  out  and  coming  in  all  cross  themselves  with 
holy  water  (so  called)  which  stands  in  several  places  in  the  church. 
There  arc  very  fine  organs,  which  stand  about  the  middle  of  the  churah, 
and  there  are  several  escutcheons  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  several  small 
bones,  being  relic ks  of  saints;  at  going  into  the  church  over  the  doors 
are  three  images  finely  painted.  On  one  side  of  this  church  next  the 
street,  going  into  the  herb-market,  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
Jesus  in  her  arms ;  there  is  a  lanthorn  and  a  candle,  which  i^  lighted 
every  evening,  and  bums  all  night. 

llie  English  nuns  cloister  is  a  very  noble  building,  with  a  fine  garden; 
at  going  in  over  the  door,  is  the  image  of  a  nun ;  the  place  of  worship  is 
but  small;  at  the  upper  end  is  the  altar,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour 
upon  the  cross ;  the  altar  is  finely  adorned  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
great  cb  u  rch .  Where  the  priest  officiates  is  parted  off  by  low  palisadbes ; 
here  are  no  images,  except  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
The  place  is  laid  with  marble,  and  here  are  no  seats,  except  a  bench 
next  the  wall,  for  all  the  time  of  their  worship,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  upon  their  knees :  There  is  parted  off  above  stairs,  by  very  fine  iron 
work,  a  large  place  for  the  English  nuns,  who,  during  part  of  the  time 
of  their  devotions,  sing  extremely  fine,  and  the  organs  at  the  same  time 
playing  make  it  a  very  agreeable  harmony.  There  is  no  seeing  them  but 
through  these  iron  works,  where  they  may  plainly  be  seen,  and  likewise 
they  are  sometimes  some  of  them  below  stairs  in  a  place  by  themselves* 
At  first  coming  into  the  cloister  where  is  a  door,  which  is  with  wrought 
ifon  part  of  the  way,  there  they  may  be  seen  very  plain,  and  spoke  with. 
If  any  person  desires  to  speak  to  any  nun,  here  they  may,  but  no  other 
ways  than  through  these  iron  grates,  and  must  be  in  the  company  of  the 
lady  abbess,  or  some  other  nun.  If  they  are  any  relation  or  any 
acquaintance  they  may  be  si>oke  with,  otherwise  not;  at  their  first 
entrance  into  the  cloister,  they  are  there  for  a  year  ft ;  i^i  in  that  time, 

•  Tis.  Doodntts  VobiKam,  or.  The  Lord  b«  with  jou.        t  «>.  Tba  Cbalkt. 
I  •!.  Cr««t. 
I  Ani  •aoOMT  cnet  wHh  water.        ^|  After  he  bu  oommimicmtsd  in  the  kind  of  bread,  esd 

■ot  before. 
••  And  nuMth  both  itud  th«  Chalk*  at  leparate  tinet  tbove  bit  hMd»  wUcb  If  celled 
Uie  Elevfttion. 
H  Pmiaf  whi«h  ti«e  tbei  are  called  Kevicee. 
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they  do  not  like  a  religious  life^  they  may  coma  oat ;  othenviie  *  Aey  aie 
.  there  during  life,  and  never  go  abroad. 

There  are  in  the  town  six  markets;  the  green  or  h^b  market^  the 
wood  and  com  market,  the  butter  market,  the  chicken  maii[et,  the 
£sh  market,  and  flesh  market,  all  spacious  commodious  places,  etpecially 
the  herb  market,  which  lies  near  the  great  ch,urch,  between  the  main 
guard  and  the  poor  clcres :  It  is  a  very  spacious  large  place,  about  as  big 
as  Coven t  Garden,  with  houses  all  round,  which  are  noble  buildings 
especially  the  main  guard,  which  has  seven  gates  in  front,  and  by  it  is 
placed  a  gibbet  with  a  ladder  ready  placed  for  malefactors;  likewise  a 
wooden  horse  for  the  soldiers  punishment.  There  ai^  several  roagaiines 
of  powder,  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fine  rows  of  trees  on  the 
walks;  and  near  the  walls  arc  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  officers, 
which  are  built  with  brick  two  and  three  stories  high,  and  are  noble 
buildings,  and  there  are  other  barracks  for  the  soldiers  in  other  places. 
There  is  the  English  hospital  and  French  hospital,  which  are  noble 
buildings.  There  is  a  very  large  house  for  the  service  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  there  is  a  school  master,  and  several  scholars.  There  are 
'  several  conduits  of  fresh  water  with  pumps ;  fronting  the  English  cloisters 
is  a  very  handsome  square' place  all  railed  in  with  fine  rows  of  trees.. 
The  town  wall  is  prodigious  high  built,  all  with  brick,  and  several  towers 
placed  next  the  harbour;  and  there  are  four  gates  next  the  harbour; 
at  first  coming  from  the  peere  is  Newport  gate,  the  Key-gate, 
the  Crown-gate,  and  the  Cittadel-gate;  they  have  each  two  great 
gates  with  a  portcullis,  or  great  gate,  pointed  at  the  end  wirb 
iron  spikes  to  drop  down  with  iron  chains,  to  keep  out  the  enemy,  with 
a  draw  bridge  to  each  gate,  which  is  pulled  up  every  night.  There  is 
f^ort  Royal,  which  lies  southerly;  it  has  two  gates  with  a  portcullis  or 
great  gate  pointed  at  the  end  with  iron  spikes,  to  drop  down  with  iron 
chains,  and  three  draw  bridges,  and  two  gates  with  palisadocs,  and  near 
by  b  a  magazine  of  powder,  which  lies  near  the  water-mill  of  Port  Royal, 
and  just  without  the  town  lies  Bereville,  a  small  village  with  a  church, 
and  one  gate  with  a  draw-bridge ;  there  is  a  way  pitched  with  stone,  which 
goes  to  Berg. 

The  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead :  First  comes  a  person  which 
carries  a  prodigious  high  silver  cross,  then  three  men  with  fine  streamers, 
and  twelve  priests  in  white,  bareheaded,  and  three  priests  in  rich  habits  f, 
in  black  velvet,  bordered  with  silver  orris  over  most  part  of  it ;  one  of 
them  with  the  cross  and  silver  orris  on  his  back ;  then  two  eapuchins 
with  the  habit  of  their  order  (which  I  shall  describe  hereafter)  then,  comes 
the  corpse  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour  laid 
upon  the  coffin,  covered  with  black  crape  ;  then  at  the  head  is  a  large 
piece  of  silver  not  unlike  a  crown,  and  one  at  the  feet  not  quite  se  large^ 
and  six  bearers  to  hold  up  the  pall ;  then  come  the  relations :  m  they 
proceed  into  the  church,  the  priests  singing  all  the  way,  with  a  greal 
many  wax  candles  burning;  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  with  eight  very  large  wax  candles  burning  about  it;  the  relations 

*  Hiey  ttiea  take  apoa  the»  the  habit  of  a  nan  ia  that  erder,  tmd  take  tlie  vowt  of  povef^^ 
chastity,  obedience  and  penetuml  iodeeare. 
t  Om  la  a  prieit'a  vettment*  aad  the  other  two  ia  Dalmadais,  repreaeatiBf  a  4taetft  ■»< 
aabdeacoa  attMMUag  oa  Um  nflirierhn  priest. 
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are  seated  on  each  side,  then  three  priests  officiating  at  the  altar;  i^er 
some  prayers  said,  one  of  the  priests  goes  round  the  corpse,  with  a  silver 
censer  of  holy  wat^,  and  sprinkles  round  the  corpse,  all  the  time  saying 
some  prayers ;  then  he  takes  another  censer,  which  has  perfumes  burning 
in  it,  and  goes  round  the  corpse,  saying  some  prayers  and  singing;  then 
he  takes  a  large  brush  and  sprinkles  the  people  with  holy  water ;  then  all 
the  men  so  up  to  the  altar,  each  one  with  a  wax  Candle  lighted  in  his 
hand,   which  he  receives  of  a  roan  that  stands  by  for  that  purpose,  and 
gives  it   to  another  man  that  is  there,  before  he  comes  to  the  priest : 
Then  the  priest  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  gilded  dish,  and  in  the  other 
a  piece  of  linnen;  then  each  person  goes  up  to  the  priest  and  kisses  the 
bason;   then  the  priest  wipes  it  with  the  cloth,  and  then  the  women  in 
like  manner;   then  they  proceed  with  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  which  is 
in  the  church;  after  saying  some  small  prayers,  the  corpse  is  imme- 
diately put  into  the  grave,  and  the  first  shovel  full  of  earth  is  put  into 
the  gi'ave  by  the  priest,  his  hand  being  assisted  by  the  grave  digger  (the 
coffin  is  plain  square  at  the  head,  and  a  wooden  cross  made  fast  upon 
the  cofHn)  then  the  priest  takes  the  censer,  and  sprinkles  holy  water  into 
the  grave,  and  says  some  prayers,   and  holds  ,  the  silver  cross  with 
our  Saviour  on  it,  over  the  grave  which   is  covered  with  a  black 
crape    hatband;   then  he  takes  a    brush   and  sprinkles  holy   water 
likewise,  and  with'  the  same  upon  the  people,  who  are  very  eager  to 
receive  it  on  their  faces,  and  so  the  ceremony  ends.     If  any  virgin  dies, 
and  is  desirous  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  nuns,  it  is  granted,  but  only 
the  order  of  black  nuns  have  the  privilege  of  going  abroad,  and  the 
ceremony  is  much  the  same  as  above  mentioned;  as  one  that  I  saw,  who 
was  carried  by  eight  black  nuns,  who  were  all   dressed  in  black,  with 
black  hoods  over  their  fieures. 

When  any  person  is  dead,  immediately  there  are  laid  before  the  door 
in  the  street  small  sheaves  of  straw  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  lie  there 
night  and  day,  till  the  person  is  buried. 

The  ceremony  of  exposing  the  host  or  wafer,  to  give  the  sacrament 'to 
the  sick :  First  comes  a  person  with  a  wax  candle  in  a  lanthorn;  then 
several  priests  in  white,  bareheaded,  and  several  wax  candles  burning, 
carried  by  several  persons;  then  the  priest  that  officiates  under  a  canopy^ 
supported  by  four  men;  he  carries  the  host  exposed  in  his  hands,  which 
is  held  up.  After  this  manner  they  proceed  through  several  streets,  to 
the  house  of  the  sick,  and,  at  their  coming  back,  they  proceed,  in  the 
same  manner,  singing  all  the  way;  and  as  they  go,  a  little  bell  tinkles, 
and  ^1  fall  upon  their  knees  with  great  devotion;  this  bell  is  to  give 
them  notice  that  the  host  is  coming;  immediately  all  fall  upon  their 
knees,  men,  women,  and  children,  as  the  host  goes  by  ;  but.  the  pro- 
testants  have  this  privilege,  that,  if  they  meet  the  host  in  the  street, 
they  only  put  off  their  hats  as  the  host  goes  by;  all  people,  that  are  in 
their  houses,  and  shops,  or  in  the  streets,  must  kneel  as  it  passes  by ; 
the. ceremony  is  performed  with  great  reverence  and  devotion,  and  it  is 
incredible  to  believe  the  vast  concoui-se  of  people  that  throng;  and  the 
people  at  their  doors,  and  at  their  windows,  with  candles  lighted  (if  it 
b^  in  the  evening)  makes  it  a  very  agreeable  prospect. 
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When  any  person  is  diHid,  the  corpse  is  kud  in  the  coffin,  with  several 
wax  clindles  lighted,  which  burn  night  and  day,  and  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  upon  the  cross  by  it,  and  night  and  day  there  are  several  persons 
with  tlie  corpse;  there  are  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
habit  of  a  capuchin  is  a  coarse  brown  cloth,  hanging  down  to  their 
heels,  with  a  short  cloke  of  the  same,  and  a  coul  or  capouch  joining 
to  the  cloke;  they  wear  no  shirts,  nor  any  linnen,  no  breeches,  no  stock- 
ings, nor  shoes,  having  sandals  or  great  wooden  clogs  on  their  feet, 
made  fast  to  their  feet  with  straps  of  leather,  their  feet  and  legs  always 
bare;  about  their  middle  they  are  girded  with  a  flaxen  cord  with  knots, 
and  there  hang  their  beads,  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour  upou  tbe 
cross.  They  lie  in  no  linnen  nor  beds,  but  upon  the  ground  with  % 
matt;  they  never  handle  any  money,  and  there  are  amongst  them  that 
take  no  manner  of  care  for  the  things  of  this  life,  but  all  their  time  is 
taken  up  in  devotions,  and  a  religious  life;  alledging  what  is  mentioned 
in  the  scripture,  by  our  Saviour,  when,  speaking  to  the  Apostles,  he 
says,  *Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,*  viz.  They  have  each  day  two  or  three  that  go  about  the 
town  with  a  basket  a  begging  fur  victuals  for  them. 

The  Jesuits  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  of  Biscay,  their  ^habit  is 
black,  with  their  uppermost  garments  down  to  their  heels ;  they  wear 
hats,  shoes,  and  stockings :  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  learned 
and  judicious  men,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  courts  and  secrets  of 
all  the  Roman  CaUiolick  princes  of  Europe. 

The  nuns  habit  is  black  with  white  hoods  and  pinners,  and  a  black 
vail  hangs  over  their  faces;  their  dress  is  very  becomhig,  and  very  neat, 
and  very  fine.  Women  the  most  zealous  in  their  devotions,  that  possibly 
any  people  can  be;  all  the  time  of  tbeir  worship  (except  when  they  are 
singing)  they  are  always  reading  in  a  book,  telling  over  their  beads  and 
other  marks  of  devotion,  kneeling  all  tbe  time;  and  when  they  are 
singing  they  sand  close  to  the  iron  grates  that  their  eccho  may  be  the 
better  heard  in  the' church,  the  most  melodious  musick  in  the  world, 
with  the  organs  at  the  same  time  playing,  which  renders  it  very  agree- 
able. 

There  is  at  going  into  two  of  the  cloisters  a  wpoden  cross  in  the  streets, 
which  always  remains  there,  and  is  about  twenty  four  feet  high  from 
the  ground;  at  certain  holy  days  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  full  pro- 
portion is  put  upon  the  cross,  where  are  two  iron  bars  to  fasten  the 
inuM^e,  and  the  people,  as  they  pass  along,  pay  their  devotion. 

The  civil  government  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  King, 
as  is  also  the  bason  and  the  park  (of  which  I  have  made  mention)  but 
the  cittadel,  Rice- hank,  forts,  harbour,  peerc,  and  in  a  word  all  the 
fortifications  with  all  the  outworks  (which  are  two  English  miles  in  length 
from  the  town)  are  inlirely  in  the  possession  of  ^c  Queen  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  place  at  present  is  very  sickly,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  die, 
as  do  hkewisc  great  numbers  of  the  comnjon  soldiers,  and  the  officers; 
they  are  taken  with  a  shivering  like  an  ague.      «   * 

Provisions  are  generally  very  dear,  except  fish,  which  is  very  rca* 
•otiable,    particularly  herrings,   which  are'^trcmo  cheap,    by  the 
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coming  in  daily  of  French  fishing  boats/  from  Graveling,  Caiais,  and 
Dieppe;  since  the  coming  of  the  English  provisions  are  much  dearer, 
and,  since  the  taking  of  Fort  Knock  by  the  Dutch,  faggots  for  firing  are 
much  advanced  and  scarce. 

The  inhabitants  arc  most  Flemings ;  there  are  several  very  eminent 
French  merchants  with  somejrish  inhabitants;  they  are  generally 
courteous  and  civil  to  strangers,  and  are  very  industrious  people,  and 
all  are  of  the  Roman  catholick  religion;  no  other  is  permitted  there, 
except  a  church  to  the  English.  About  two  leagues  from  Dunkirk,  lies 
old  Mardyke,  a  small  village,  and  likewise  new  Mardyke ;  Graveling 
lies  about  four  leagues,  and  irom  thence  four  leagues  to  Calais  in  France, 
which  compleats  the  joumaL 
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TO  THE  FRENCH  KING. 
MS. 


The  following  was  a  MS.  in  the  EaH's  library,  and  in  a  few  lines 
exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  sad  condition  the  church 
and  nation  was  in,  at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  it  may  be, 
better,  and  more  clearly,  than  has  been  ever  done  before. 

HAIL  tricking  monarch !  more  successful  fax. 
In  acts  of  peace,  than  glorious  deeds  of  war. 
As  A— 's  great  ambassadress  I  come. 
With  news,  that  will  rejoice  both  you  and  Rome. 
'    Ne'er  did  the  F— ^ — h  aiffiuxs  so  gaily  smile, 
These  hundred  years,  as  now  in  B— — — 's  isle ; 
For,  there  the  spirit  of  blind  delusion  reigns. 
And  spreads  its  fury  o'er  the^tupid  swains. 
The  Lr— s,  the  C— s,  and  the  priests  conspire 
To  raise  your  power,  and  their  own  ruin  higher. 

Nay,  even  the  Q rn,  with  qualms  of  conscience  prest, 

Seems  to  advance  your  cause  above  the  rest. 
Her  generous  temper  can't  foi^et  so  soon 
The  royal  favours  you  have  always  done, 
Both  to  herfiitherand  his  injur'd  son; 
And  therefore  is  contriving,  every  day, 
Her  mig|hty.debt  of  gnatitude  tp  pay. 
V  5 
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For  you  she  has  ceas'd  the  thunder  df  the  war. 
Laid  up  her  fleets,  and  left  her  channel  bare ; 
For  you  the  fighting  Marlborough's  disgrac'd, 
And  in  his  room  a  peaceful  general  *  plac'd; 
For  you  she  broke  her  word,  her  friends  betray'd. 
With  joy  looked  on,  and  saw  them  f  victims  made. 
That  pious  princess,  when  I  left  her  court, 
The  place  where  none  but  friends  to  you  resort, 
Bid  me  go  greet  you  in  the  kindest  words, 
That  the  most  sacred  tye  of  love  afibrds: 
And  tell  you  that  she  mourns,  with  sacred  pains, 
The  mighty  loss  you've  borne  these  ten  campaigns* 
And  thererore  now  resolves  to  give  you  more 
By  this  last  treaty  than  you  had  before, 
And  to  its  former  height  raise  your  declining  power. 
She  knows  she  has  no  right  the  crown  to  wear, 
And  fain  would  leave  it  to  the  lawful  heir. 
In  order  to  effect  this  grand  design, 

And  ba£9e  all  the  H ; n  line, 

A  set  of  ministers  she  lately  chose; 
.To  honour  and  their  country  equal  foes: 
Wretches,  whose  indigence  has  made  Vm  bold. 
And  will  betray  their  native  land  for  gold. 
Ox  ■!     iwd's  the  chief  of  this  abandoned  dan, 
Him  you  must  court;  for  he's  the  only  man. 
Give  him  but  gold  enough,  your  work  is  done. 
Hell  bribe  the  S-      — -te,  and  then  all's  your  own. 

D— th  and  B    <         I'keare  friends  to  you, 

.Tho*  'tis  iiot  in  their  power  much  harm  to  du. 
Bat  Oy  d  reigns  prime  minister  of  state. 

Ruling  the  nation  at  a  mighty  rate ; 
And,  like  a  conjurer  with  bis  magick  wand, 

Poes  both  the  P  t  and  Q n  command; 

Keep  but  that  wily  trickster  still  your  friend, 
He'll  crown  your  wishes  with  a  prosperous  end* 
Now  IS  your  time  to  push  for  B-  n's  crown. 

And  fix  K — g  J— — s  the  Third  upon  the  throne. 
A  powerful  fleet  prepare,  yon  need  no  more. 
But  only  land  him  on  his  native  shore; 
They'll  soon  depose  the  present  reigning  thing. 
And  in  her  stead  proclaim  your  favourite  King. 
Thus  spoke  the  gay  ambassadress ;  when  strait 
Up  rose  the  tyrant  from  his  chair  of  state; 
With  love  transported,  and  a  joyous  air. 
Within  his  trembling  arms  he  clasp'd  the  fair ; 
That  night,  as  fame  reports,  and  some  have  heard, 
A  pompous  bed  was  instantly  prepai^d^ 
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In  which  the  monarch  and  heroine  lay. 

And  spent  their  hours  in  politicks  and  play. 

The  Duke  o'erjo/d,  that  his  Italian  dame 

Could  in  so  old  a  heroe  raise  a  flame, 

With  an  ambitious  pleasure,  as  'tis  said,  ^ 

Lod  her  himself  unto  the  royal  bed. 


EUROPE  A  SLAVE, 

WHEN  TllE  EMPIRE  IS  IN  CHAINS: 

Skmngike  deplorable  state  of  Germany^  from  the  Jncatkm  of  the  Frinel^ 
and  the  fatal  consequence  of  it  to  us  and  all  Europe. 


This  is  part  of  a  pamphlet  that  was  published  in  the  year  1713,  iniSvo. 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  intended  to  expose 
the  danger  the  English  nation  ran  by  making  a  peace  so  hazardous  to 
outselvcs  and  advantageous^  to  an  enemy,  whom  we  had  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  pointing  out  the  only  means  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe;  very  necessary  to  be  perused  at  this 
time* 

I  cannot  with  any  certainty  give  you  the  name  of  the  author,  who,  in 
my  opinion,  has  written  more  like  asprophet  than  a  bare  politician* 
fiat  I  heartily  recommend  his  strong  reasoning,  and  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  house  of  Austria,  against  the  power  of  France,  which 
he  supports  from  facts,  confirmed  by  long  experience,  both  before  and 
since  his  time.    In  a  word,  our  author  foretold  that  the  Elector  of 

.  Bavaria,  under  the  protection  of  France,  would  succeed  Charles  the 
SixtJI  in  the  Imperial  throne. 

WHAT  IS  it  an  Englishman  can  say,  that  will  not  now-a-days  give 
offence?  If  we  write  against  the  French,  we  write  against  oinr 
Mw  allies;  if  ior  our  late  confederates,  we  are  enemies  to  peaoe^  we 
deligbt  iix  war,  and,  when  the  Examiner  has  the  power,  must  be  knocked 
on  ^  hold,  as  he  threatens  us  in  several  of  his  late  papers.  What  shall 
vedof  Shall  we  sec  the  French  masters  of  Germany?  Shall  we  be 
slaxiaed  with  a  new  war  in  the  bowels  of  the  empire  and  not  have  a 
word  to  say  in  fJEivour  of  a  prince,  whom,  ten  years  ago,  we  declared 
Kiag of  Spain  and  the  Indies;  whom  we  took  from  the  anas  of  a  fond 
iathtf,  and  sent  in  the  midst  of  winter  storms  to  fight  for  a  monarchy 
tbst  was  in  effect  the  gift  of  England  and  Holland }  It  is  not  now  for 
Spata  thai  this  uafortunale  prince  fights,  it  is  for  Germany,  for  his 
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patrimony^  for  liberty  and  not  for  empire.  It  is  not  amazing  to  meet 
with  Britons  and  protestants  so  stupid  as  to  rejoice  at  the  Emperoi^s  dis- 
tre«s,  whose  ruin  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe?  When  France  has  suppressed  the  house  of  Austria,  what 
will  become  of  all  other  powers?  Can  the  Dutch  maintain  their  barrier, 
or  England  defend  herself  singly  against  France  and  Spain  united  ? 
Whose  turn  will  be  next  ?  The  best  we  can  hope  for  ourselves  is  to  be 
last  destroyed,  and,  if  the  French  have  no  enemy  on  the  continent,  who 
uill  dare  to  be  an  enemy  to  a  King  who  is  master  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.  What  should  we  not  fear  from  such  a  neighbour?  I  will 
not  say  the  pretender.  A  King  of  our  own  would  be  too  good  fortune 
for, us,  let  him  be  ever  so  bad  a  one;  we  should  soon  be  a  province  of 
France,  and' have  the  honour  to  be  governed  by  a  lieutenant  general,  a 
lieutenant  civil,  and  a  gracious  disinterested  intendant.  Our  parlia- 
ment would  be  far  from  being  so  honourable  an  assembly  as  that  of 
Paris;  our  church,  our  constitution  would  have  no  more  a  name;  we 
must  be  of  wha,t  religion  the  French  please,  and  instead  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  have  no  trade  at  all;  which  would  quickly  reduce  us  to  the 
condition  of  the  first  Britons,  and  make  us  so  wretched  that  even  slavecy 
will  be  the  least  part  of  our  misery. 

It  is  in  vain  now  to  ask  how  the  French  came  again  so  near  the 
Danube,  how  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  once  more  approaches  the  plains 
of  Blenheim;  and  where  is  the  general  that  drove  him  from  thence  out 
of  the  empire?     It  is  to  no  purpose  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany;  the  Marshal  de  Villars  is  there 
and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  and  what  is  it  not 
that  he  may  do  there,  if  the  rest  of  Europe  is  passive?    Where  is  that 
empire  whose  power  was  represented  so   formidable  ?     Where  are  the 
kingdoms  that  were  to  ravish  the  balance  from  the  house  of  Bourbon? 
Have  we  not  seen  that,  in  two  or  thn«  months,  France  has  driven  all 
before  her?     Is  she  not  ready  to  n^store  the  Bavarian  to  the  condition 
he'  was  in,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Emperor  scarce  thought  himself 
safe  in  his  palace,  and  the  Imperial  scepter  was  the  hope  and  promise  of 
the  conqueror?     Will  France  be  content  with  Strasburgh,  when  she  can 
be  mistress  of  Vienna?    Will  Bavaria  be  satisfied  with  a  new  electorate, 
when  he  can  as  easily  have  the  empire,  and   can  he  support  himself, 
without  the  French  King,  to  whom  he  must  always  be  a  creature  and 
subordinate?    Let  us  imagine  then,  that  *  the  Emperor  Charles  is  forced 
to  submit;  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  his  successor,  intirely  depend- 
ing on  bis  protector^ the  most  Christian  King?*     Will  Germany  be  then 
able  to  send  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  th^  Dutch?    Will  the  Dutch  be 
able  to  give  assistance  to  Britain,  and  where  then  will  be  our  defence? 
will  not  all  our  hopes  lie  in  that  King's  goodness  and  moderation? 
Whatever  opinion  I  have  of  this  Bona  Jide^  or  his  keeping  his  word  witb 
us,  better  than  with  any  body  else,  I  shall  not  now  declare  myself.     1 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  a  reflection  on  his  most  Christian 
Majesty's  conduct  called  Sedition,  which,  one  could  not  have  believed, 
would  ever  have  been,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  where  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  is  now.    1  must  confess  however,  that,  notwithstand« 
ing  the  Examiner  brags  of  our  new  alliance  with  the  most  powerful 
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monarch  in  the  world,  I  diead  that  power  of  his  as  nmch  as  when  we 
might  freely  speak  the  truth  of  him,  and  every  one  called  him  the 
Couinion  Enemy,  I  know  the  respect  due  to  crowned  heads,  at  least  I 
am  not  lo  be  taught  by  a  faction,  who  in  one  libel  created  five  or  six  of 
thosesacrcd  beads  as  a  company  of  beggars  and  scoundn^ls,  though  King 
William  and  her  present  Majesty  had  been  above  twenty  yean  in  the 
roost  strict  and  necessary  alliance  with  them,  for  their  mutual  defence, 
a^ost  the  puissant  monarch,  our  present  friend, 

I  wish  the  respect  due  to  (lim  was  prescribed  to  us,  that  we  might 
know  what  homage  we  owe  to  a  King  ^,  that  has  all  his  life  time  been 
endeavouring  to  destroy  us.  For  my  part,  1  cannot  help  wishing  him* 
as  ill  now  as  ever  1  did,  knowing  that  Europe  cannot  be  safe,  while 
France  is  in  prosperity :  To  which,  though  we  are  at  peace  with  her, 
I  cannot  think  it  our  duty  any  more  than  our  interest  to  contribute. 
How  fiEU"  those  powers  will  contribute  to  it  that  suffer  the  house  of 
Austria  to  be  ruined,  I  shall  not  determine,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader, 
who  will  not  want  light  in  so  plain  a  matter  as  that  is.  What  France 
would  do,  were  she  mistress  of  Germany,  any  one  may  imagine  by  what 
the  did  in  the  year  lC89,  and  the  following  year,  when  she  expected 
the  empire  would  be  ovei^run  by  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  book 
was  published  at  Paris  by  authority,  and  dedicated  to  the  King  him- 
self; intituled,  'The  just  Pretences  of  the  King  of  France  to  theempiie/ 
In  which  treatise,  this  was  laid  down  for  a  ground, '  That  the  dominions 
ofsoveieigii  princes  have  been  always  the  dominions  and  conquests  of 
their  estates,  and  that  the  dominions  and  conquests  of  crowns  can  be 
neither  alienated  nor  prescribed.'  From  whence,  the  author  draws  but 
these  two  conclusion : 

First,  **  That  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  is  the  patrimony  and 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  French  princes. 

Secondly,  *' That  Charlcmain  did  possess  Germany  as  King  of  France, 
and  not  as  Emperor.** 

If  the  French  court  was  pleased  with  this  assertion,  when  they  had 
only  possessed  themselves  of  a  few  places  on  the  frontiers,  what  will 
they  sfy  when  their  armies  are  triumphingin  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
nothing  can  stop  their  march  to  the  gates  of  its  capital?  The  Earl  .of 
Danby,  when  he  was  lord  treasurer,  at  the  same  time  that  he  lay  under 
the  suspicion  of  taking  French  money,  was  so  well  apprised  of  the  am* 
bitious  designs  of  France,  especially  upon  the  empire,  that  be  set  an 
author  at  work,  to  lay  them  open;  which  was  done  with  equal  truth 
and  bbldness,  in  a  book  called,  Christianimmus  Chrisiiandus^  reprinted 
in  1701,  and  again  in  the  State  tracts,  wherein,  among  other  things,  is 
said:  ^  If  this  is  believed  in  France,  what  may  not  her  scribes  persuade 
their  master  ?  May  they  not  as  well  prove  and  persuade  him,  that  he 
wears  the  titles  of  all  other  princes  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword?  If  one 
nay  judge  of  what  is  to  come  by  what  is  past,  all  Europe  will  have 
cause  enough  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  take  the  alarm  to  prevent 
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the  machinatioiB  of  tbe  French  ministry,  whose  sole  bunness  is  to  bknr 
up  the  glory  of  their  master  to  a  mighty  babble,  &€."    Another  author, 
who  wrote  some  time  after,  has  this  expression:     ^Germany  iaa  £a 
morsel  which  the  French  King  has  long  been  preparing  to  devour  f  and 
was  he  ever  in  a  fairer  way !    Where  are  the  Prussians  and  other  troops, 
that  used  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  armies?     Are  they  not  disarmed  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  f  .Where  are  his  Imperial  Majest/s  allies?  Are  not 
the  Electors  Palatine,  of  Menta  and  Treves,  surrounded  by  the  anas  of 
France }  Are  not  the  circles  of  Swabia  and  Franconia  exposed  to  their 
ravages?  What  can  hinder  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  returning  to  Munich ; 
and,  supposing  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would  be  content  with  his 
Restoration  only,  \i  it  for  the  interest  of  Europe  to  have  power  always 
ready  and  able  to  assist  the  French  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Vienna? 
Where  nothing  else  is  to  be  feared  from  the  successes  of  France  in  the 
empire,  it  would  be  enough  to  raise  in  us  the  most  terrible  appreheosioBS* 
I  shall  not  impose  my  own  sentiments  on  the  reader,  on  so  important  a 
subject,  but  communicate  those  of  a  person  of  great  worth  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  treatise  published  on  that  electoi's  declaring  for  France: 
^  The  advantage,  says  he,  accruing  to  the  French  King,  by  having 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  interest,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  at  first 
sight  to  be  easily  seen  or  conceived.     But  this  is  plain,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  empire ;  that  he  is  capable  of  leading  an 
army,  and  of  raising  a  considerable  force  of  his  own ;  that  the  situation 
of  his  doi^inions  is  such,  as  enables  him  to  invade  the  paternal  inherit* 
ance  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and  to  give  dijBturbaftce  to 
the  circles  of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  other; 
that  he  is  capable  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of  one  suffrage  in  the  diet, 
and  of  giving  the  King  of  France  another.     And  that  by  the  palatinate 
qf  Bavaria,  on  the  north,  and  by  the  duchy  and  electorate  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  south,  it  is  in  his  power  to  block  up  the  diet  of  the  empire  at 
Ratisbon,  or  oblige  them  to  remove  at  his  pleasure;  he  gave  us  very 
lately  a  proof  of  what  he  is  capable  to  do  in  this  matter,  by  entertaining 
the  deputy  of  a  circle  of  Burgundy  at  a  house  of  his  just  opposite  to 
Ratisbon,  when  that  deputy  was  ordered  to  quit  the  diet  and  the  domi« 
nionsof  the  empire;  and  by  his  numerous  army,  and  great  sums  of 
French  gold,  which  he  received,  not  under  the  disgraceful  name  of  a 
bribe,  but  under  the  specious  pretence  of  being  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  he  seems  capable  of  opening  the  French  King's  passage  to 
the  Danube,  that  he  may  meet  his  most  dear  and  natural   ally,   the 
Grand  Seignior,  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.''    This  treatise  was  written 
before  the  last  war  broke  out,  and  how  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  good 
what  th^  author  says  of  him,  in  the  course  of  it,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.    And  this  then  is  the  prince,  wha^  we  are  told,  has 
taken  post  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  now  almost 
in  the  bowels  of  Grermany,  and  more  numerous,  and  more  in  heart,  than 
that  which,  at  the  expence  of  so  much  blood,  the  victorious  Duke  of 
Marlborough  drove  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  after  it  had  made 
the  Imperial  diadem  shake  on  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  .  D6 
not  we  all  remember  how  great  was  our  concern  for  the  fateof  Germany, 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  marching  to  its  deliverance?    The 
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French  army  was  then  in  Bavaria,  and  what  can  hinder  its  being  there 
again?  Where  have  the  German  Princes  two  hundred  batallions  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons  to  oppose  them  ?  Have  they  not  done  as  . 
much  as  they  ever  will  do  already,  and  to  what  purpose  have  been  their 
boasted  efforts  but  to  sbew  their  impotency  ?  If  we  should  again  hear  of 
an  elector  i^  Bavariai  and  a  Marshal  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  hun* 
dred  diousand  men,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  maritime  powers  have  tied  up  the  hands  and  sent  home  their 
loldicn,  to  whom  must  the  distressed  Emperor  fly  for  refuge?  Can  the 
King  of  Poland  help  him,  when  he  is  alarmed  with  the  approach  of  an 
•nny  of  Infideb?  Can  the  King  of  Prussia  assist  him  after  a  treaty  so 
solemnly  and  so  lately  signed,  German  faith  being  of  quite  another  kind 
than  was  the  Punick  of  ohl?  And  what  difference  there  is  between  ' 
Fides  Pnnica  and  Fides  Gallica,  let  the  history  of  the  last  century  deter- 
mine. Will  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  house  of  Luxembuigh  be 
able  to  send  him  sufficient  forces,  when  the  Swedes  are  so  near  at  hand, 
and  so  willing  to  fall  upon  them  at  the  first  opportunity?  Of  what 
advantage  will  the  alliance  of  the  Elector  Palatine  be  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  when  he  himself  and  what  forces  he  has  in  his  territories  are 
shut  up  in  g^sons,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  whenever  they  shall 
be  attacked  ?  Will  it  not  be  easy  for  the  French  to  involfe  the  electorate 
of  Cologne  and  country  of  Liege  in  new  troubles,  by  means  of  that 
dector,  their  fast  friend?  And  what  can  hinder  1  be  Bavarians  on  the 
other  Me  returning  to  the  obedience  of  their  abdicated  sovereign,  for 
whom,  it  is  well  known,  they  have  preserved  an  inviolable  affection? 
h  tkb  terrible  scene  a  distant  one?  Are  all  these  fears  visionaiy?  What 
kave  the  Germans  to  hope  in  but  God  and  the  winter  ?  And  when  their 
strength  is  ruined,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  returned  with  a  French  army, 
to  revenge  the' disgrace  of  an  almost  ten  years'  banishment;  what  ad- 
vantage will  it  be  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  to  have  the  name  of  Emperor, 
and  how  long  will  they  permit  him  to  wear  it  ? 

About  the  year  1703,  the  French  emissaries  in  Holland  dispersed  a 
project  of  peace,  in  one  article  of  which  they  insert,  that,  *  If  France 
had  obtained  the  victory  over  the  allies  at  Hocbstet,  that  would  have 
served  for  no  other  end  but  to  engage  her  in  an  abyss  of  designs  and 
caterpriaes  one  after  another,  &C.''  What  would  that  abyss  of  designs  ' 
aod  enterprises  have  been?  Is  is  not  plain?  Could  it  have  been  any 
thmg  else  but  setting;.up  the  Bavarian  or  a  prince  of  her  own,  as  Emperor, 
the  depriving  of  the  German  princes  and  others  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  establishing  an  arbitrary  power  over  all  Europe  under  the  new 
restored  title  of  the  Western  Empire  ?  Will  France  be  in  a  worse  oondi* 
tion  to  undertake  such  an  abyss  of  designs,  when  she  has  only  the 
Emperor  Charles  to  ca^  with,  than  when  she  had  a  most  powerful 
alliance  formed  against  her,  of  the  moat  puissant  monarchies  and  states 
in  Christendom  ?  For  my  part,  this  melancholy  prospect  fills  me  with 
both  pity  and  terror:  Pity  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  a  late  ally,  and 
terror  for  our  own  perilous  one  afterwards.  Whether  we  can,  er  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  stir  a  step  in  his  favour,  is  no  business  of  mine ;  I  only 
ease  my  own  mind  of  communicalif^  my  apprehensions,  and  ehall  be 
glad  to  find  them  imaginary  and  Chimerical.    However,  we  seem  to 
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have  loTgyi  what  was  the  general  opinion  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that, 
next  to  the  Dutch,  the  Emperor's  and  our  interests  were  most  inaepa- 
rable,  and  that,  as  a  constant  maxim  of  English  politicks,  was  depended 
upon  by  all  our  neighbours. 

'  These  things  are  not  new,  we  have  heard  them  over  and  over,   th«y 
areas  certain  and  fixed  as  truth ;  ^and  yet,  how  dexterous  have  some  men 
been,  to  make  us  as  indifferent  to  every  thing  abroad,  as  if  we  were  not 
at  all  concerned  in  what  happened  there?  Ihat  wise  and  warlike  King, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  quite  other  notions,  and  lield  it  as  an  unalter- 
able maxim  of  government  to  hold  the  balance  oven  between  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Valois.     i  have  seen  an  answer  to  the  before-mentioned 
project  of  peace,  written  by  a  German,  wherein  is  a  paragraph,  which 
shews  what  foreigners  think  of  our  interest  and  policy  in  this  particular; 
it  is  as  follows:  **  As  to  the  particular  intei^rat  of  the  crown  of  England, 
all  Europe  knows  well  enough,  that  it  consists  in  the  restoring  of  a 
balance,  which   is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  her  happy  abroad* 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  made  this  balance  his  maxim,  and  m:untained 
it,  as  hasbeen  already  said,  against  France,  at  a  time  when  she  was  not 
near  so  formidable  as  she  is  now  become  since  the  treatita  of  Munster, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  too  in  favour  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  only 
Emperor  of  the  .house  of  Austria,  who  could  give  umbrage  to  his  neigh- 
bours.    Now,  if  the  power  of  France  was  capable  of  giving  umbrage  to 
England,  at  a  time  when  she  was  confined  within  her  natural  bounds, 
how  much  more  ought  she  to  give  them  umbrage  at  this  time,  consider- 
ing the  great  increase  of  her  power  since,  and  yet  still  more,  if  she  be 
left  in  possession  of  half  the  Spanish  monarchy  }  To  this,  if  we  add  the 
infinite  advantages  she  has  over  all  her  neighbouring  powers,  as  has  been 
observed  already,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  cause  enough,  not  only  to 
alarm  the  English  nation,  but  the  remotest  people  of  Europe.     Matters 
being  thus,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  crown  of  Fngland  will  never 
agree  to  any  other  treaty,  except  the  Restitution  of  the  Balance,  aa 
above-mentioned,  be  the  preliminary  conditi(»ns,  fiic."    it  is  sometimes 
very  dangerous  for  authors  to  pretend  to  tell  what  princes  and  states  will 
do,  their  interest  changing  with  events.     But  here  this  writer  is  not  out 
in  his  foresight,  for,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  are  so  effectually  divided,  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  is  not  to  be 
the  better  for  the  acquisition  of  such  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at 
has  been  yielded  to  a  brand)  of  it.     But,  not  to  enter  into  that  debate, 
France,  as  we  find  by  woeful  experience,  isof  herself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Emperor  and  empire,  which  now  lies  so  much  at  his  mercy ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  the  balance  so  necessary  for  their  liberty  of  Europe, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  in  the  house  of  Austria?  If  there  roust  be  a  power  to 
counteivbalance  that  of  France,  it  can  be  no  where  ei!fe,  but  in  that 
Imperial  house,  for  three  reasons: 

The  first  is,  That  to  counter-balance  the  power  of  France  an  hereditaiy 
and  monarchical  power  is  necessary,  that  jt  may  be  always  in  a  condition 
to  act,  because,  as  ^U  the  world  have  seen,  it  is  easy  for  France  to 
embroil  republicks,  elective  dominions,  or  any  other  where  the  royd 
authority  is  more  limited. 
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The  lecond  is.  That  the  same  power  ought  to  extend  to  all  the  places 
where  France  can  attack  her,  and  to  have  an  essential  interest  every 
where  to  expose  the  growth  of  her  power. 

The  third  is,  That  thik  faculty  to  act,  and  the  power,  which  directs 
it,  require  a  temperate  government,  mixed  with  uprightness  and 
honesty  to  ascertain  by  that  means  the  peacei  and  confidence  of  its 
neighbours. 

Now  those  conditions  are  not  to  be  found  altogether  any  where  else 
but  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  with  this  advantage  more,  that  she  can 
never  ^ve  any  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  both  U*cause  of  the  known 
constitution  of  her  government,  and  because,  being  exposed  to  many 
attacks,  her  dominions  being  so  dispersed,  she  is  not  kb\e  to  maintain 
herself,  but  by  the  assistance  of  others,  and  especially  that  of  the 
maritime  powers.    Without  this  balance  well  established,  it  is  a  meer 
illusion  that  the  United  provinces,  as  France  has  more  than  once  insi- 
nuated, can  always  be  the  most  firm  bulwark  of  the  liberty  and  inde* 
pendency  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom ;  even  tho'  we  suppose  them 
in  a  constant  alliance  with  England;  but  who  can  promise  that  such  an 
alliance  and  good  understanding  will  always  last?    For,  as  the  above- 
mentioned  author  expresses  himself,  *  if  France  engaged  them  in  war 
together  *,  and  to  weaken  one  another,  when  they  should  have  main- 
tained the  balance  between  her  and  the  house  of  Austria;  how  inany 
ways  may  she  find  to  divide  them,  if  once  the  peace  were  concluded } 
Nay,  suppose  a  good  union  should  be  preserved,  is  it  likely  that  the 
balance  should  be  maintained  by  them?  We  know  well  enough,  that 
iccording  to  the  constitution  of  their  government,  they  can   neither  ' 
continue  standing  armies,  nor  flatter  themselves  always  to  prevail  with 
their  people  tojundertake  a  war  t»  when  France  thinks  fit  to  renew  one.* 
Which  is  very  right,  and  our  neighbours  know  as  much  of  us,  as  we  do 
of  ourselves.     If,  as  it  has  been  proved,  the  balance  of  poiter  can  only 
he  maintained  by  preserving  an  equality,  between^  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon,  Where,  for  God's  sake,  is  that  equality  now  ?   Throwing 
the  Spanish  monarchy  out  of  the  scales,  and  allowing  that  King  Philip 
is  no  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Frenchman,  but'asaCastilian,  which 
I  will  always  allow,  was  it  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the  late  general 
peace  makes  him  so  ^. 

That  it  is  a  general  one,  I  do  not  dispute,  there  being  a  difierence 
between  general  and  universal,  as  was  made  appear,  in  a  speech  in  the 
last  parliament.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Emperor  is  at  war,  that  the 
empire  is  invaded  by  the  most  powerful  army,  it  ever  saw;  that  one  of 
her  chief  bulwarks  has  been  ravished  from  her ;  that  her  lines  of  defence 
are  demolished ;  and  that  she  is  threatened  to  be  a  prey  to  a  cruel  and 
insolent  invader.  This  is  certain,  and  that  instead  of  being  the  better, 
for  the  grand  alliance,  she  is  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  once  common 
enemy,  for  all  the  losses,  routs,  and  disgraces  he  met  with  from  the 

*  Ift  Uie  rngn  of  Xi  ng  Cbarlet  the  Second. 

t  Vkkb  hM  beta  Um  caM  for  iMny  j—n  pft»t ;  while  n«nce  hos  beea  ttriviag,  with  all  iU 

power  attd  pol'cy*  to  dettioy  tho  booM  of  Antirim. 

t  MmX  th«lr  frait»t  uioft  tiaiatt  Sag Uad  aad  th*  hooM  of  Aaitrie  pcvrat  Um  waVaiy. 
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united  allies.    What,  says  the  author  of  the  feblc,  of  the  lion's  share : 
**  If  the  trench  scatter  their  treasures  in  all. the  courts  of  Europe;    if 
they  arouse  one  part,  and  draw  the  other  into   their  interest;  if  they 
irabroii  people  on  all  sides,   only  for  the  sake  of  imbroiling;  if  they 
maintain  great  armies/  which  exhaust  their  country :  In  a  word,  if  they 
move  heaven  and  hell,  to  make  as  many  enemies  to  the  Emperor  as  they 
can,  and  to  seduce  his  allies,  no  man  ought  to  wonder:  For  thb  is  a 
raastei^-game;  and,  if  they  succeed,  thoy  wjll  be  reimbursed  with  interest, 
and  become  absolute  arbitrators  of  Europe.    The  greatest  business  of 
France  is  to  triumph  over  her  rival,  which  cannot  fail,  if  she  be  per- 
mittee) to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  her  power,  by   dismembering  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  house  of  Ads* 
tria  shall  cease  to  be  the  balance  of  her  power,  no  other  bank  will  be 
•  able  to  put  a  stop  to  her  rapidity  and  violence."    These  are  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Europe,  that  only  the  empire  •,  supported  by  her  con- 
federates, can  prevent  the  common  slavery;  for  when  her  liberty  is  lost, 
%vhat  nation  will  dare  boast  of  independency  ?  What  sovereign  dare  assert 
the  rights  of  his  crown?    There  will  never  be  wanting  pretences  to 
quarrel,  when  success  has  animated  those  dispirited  armies,  that  instead 
of  skulking  behind  lines  and  trenches,  are  now  defying  the  conqueror. 
What  shall  I  say  of  pretences,  are  there  not  thousands  living  in  Holland, 
that  saw  her  cities  in  flames,  and  her  citizens  massacred,  for   the  ill 
satisfaction  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  in  her  manifesto  of  l672  ?     Has 
it  not  been  given  for  a  reason  of  war,  that^uch  or  such  territories  lay 
convenient;  and  were  not  the  Swedes  themselves  once  told,  that  she  did 
not  think  fit  to  stand  to  a  treaty,  she  had  made  with  them?     As  for  us, 
while  the  pretender  to  therrown  of  our  rightful  sovereign  lives,  never 
will  she  want  pretences,  whatever  want  we  may  be  in  of  alliances. 
When  I  reflect  on  her  Majesty's  wonderful  moderation  in  giving  peace 
to  an  enemy  her  arms, had  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  her 
ipercy^  notwitlistanding  the  prcsumptous  attempt  of  sending,  her  com- 
petitor f  to  insult  her  dominions;  when  I  consider  that  nothing  but  that 
moderation,  so  worthy  all  her  Majesty's  other  royal  virtues,  could,  I 
will  not  say,  have  given  Spain  to  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  race,  but 
have  preserved  France  herself;  how  can  one,  without  a  sort  of  indigna- 
tion, hear  her  demanding  of  Genoa,  how  she  dares  buy  Find,  and  o^ 
Holland,  how  she  dares  keep  Traerback  ?  All  which,  however,  is  little 
in  comparison  to  the  devastation  her  arms  have  committted  in  a  country, 
where,  a  few  years  since,  the  British  name  was  in  such  esteem  and 
glory.     It  is  not  for  us,  who,  by  two  happy  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, have  disarmed  ourselves,  and  thrown   off  the  burthen  of  an 
expensive,  though  a  victorious  war,  to  take  arms  again,  when  any  of 
bur  neighbours  may  desire  us.     Peace  is  too  valuable  a  blessing  to  be 
abandoned,  on  the  first  alarm  that  is  given  us.     But  whether  it  is  for  us, 
by  all  other  offices,  to  endeavour  to  save  that  country,  which  we  once 
saved  by  the  sword,  is  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  others;  and 
that  our  offices,  when  they  are  employed  in  earnest,  will  be  effectaal, 
one  may  be  assured,  by  the  great  deference  his  most  Christian  Majesty 

*  Or  mhtr  tlM  toiperor,  who  vvsUmb  ChtflM  the  attth,  aad  he«d  of  th«  hott»e  of  Austna. 
t  Xht  Piomdir.    ^ 
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owes  to  our  sovereign's  councils,  or  by  the  power  she  still  has,  to  oblige 
lum  to  it.  When  the  armies  of  France  have  possessed  themselves  of 
Friburgby  and  got  footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine;  when  they 
no  longer  subsist  at  her  own  expence,  but  are  maintained  by  their 
pillage  and  contributions  in  Germany,  what  can  we  expect  will  be  the 
issue  of  another  campaign  ?  What  the  defence  of  a  divided^  plundered, 
and  an  impoverished  empire?  It  will  be  as  easy  for  the  French  to  give 
her  a  new  master  *  as  to  threaten  it ;  and  who  then  will  be  able  to  set 
bounds  to  their  ambition,  or  avoid  subjection  to  an  universal  monarchy? 
We  are  often  put  in  mind  of  the  danger  Europe  was  in,  of  having  one 
master  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  King  of  Spain,  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  But,  considering  how  powerful  the  princes  of 
Germany  then  were,  what  separate  interests  they  had,  and  how  dis«' 
jointed  were  that  prince's  dominions;  what  was  that  danger  to  the  hazard 
Europe  must  be  in,  when  the  vast  empire  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  ' ' 
mighty  kingdom  of  France,  are  in  one  house,  and  Germany  depending 
on  it  like  a  province,  as  it  must  do,  whenever  the  house  of  Austria  loses 
that  power,  which  alone  can  preserve  the  independency  of  all  other 
powers  in  Christendom  ? 

I  am  far  from  sounding  a  charge,  or  weakening  the  strong  ties  of  the 
late  peace;  I  know  not  either  MT^at  will,  or  what  should  be  done.  I 
only  see  what  is  dpne,  and  make  those  reflexions  that  are  naturally  born 
of  the  subject.  It  is  for  other  heads,  than  mine,  to  deliberate  effectually 
of  these  matters,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mischievous  consequences  by 
proper  methods.  However,  this  I  may  say  without  vanity,  and  this 
every  man  may  without  presumption  pretend  to :  That  I  know,  if  ^he 
Swabians,  Franconians,  and  Austrians  are  depressed,  the  Saxons,  Prus- 
sians, and  Hanoverians  will  quickly  have  the  same  fate ;  Germany  will 
have  but  one  master;  that  master  be  intirely  French,  and  what  will 
follow  then,  one  may  venture  to  foresee  without  much  penetration. 
One  may  perceive  how  exactly  the  faction,  that  ever  was  in  the  French 
interest  in  England,  correspond  in  their  affections  with  their  good  friends 
of  France.  In  the  Post-boy  of  the  twenly-ninth  of  September,  are  we 
entertained  with  this  hopeful  prospect  of  affairs  from  all  quarters. 

From  Madnd  we  are  told,  *'  That  the  Duke  de  Popoli  had  ordered  a 
detachment  to  Torellas,  to  mortify  the  inhabitants  for  harbouring  the 
Miquelets.^ 

From  Warsaw,  **  That  the  Poles  had  received  the  disagreeable  news, 
that  forty  thousand  Turks,  and  a  good  number  of  Tartars,  were  arrived 
at  Chocksin,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Tartars, 
having  sounded  the  Dienster,  have  found  three  places  fordable  in  it, 
so  that  it  was  feared  they  would  yet  lay  siege  to  Caminiec  this 
harvest." 

From  RotweH,  **  That^e  French  advance  a-pace  towards  Homberg 
and  St.  George,  to  which  last  place  their  army  is  extended;  some  say/ 
that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  with  them.'^ 

From  Strasburgb,  **  That  the  Marshal  de  Villars  had  forced  the 
enemies  lines  near  Friburgh ;  and  killed  and  taken  above  one  thousand 

•  At  tfi^  hart  4sat  iA  Uit  ttectioB  of  tbt  P«k«  of  Baiffiiia  t»  Ibd  «B|dn  bj  fcfct  of  tms. 
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Germans;  that  the  Marshal  dcBezons  had  passed  the  Rhine  with  twenty- 
five  thousand' men  near  Fort  Lewis,  and  was  marching  towards  Oflen' 
burgh,  to  join  the  troops  that  are  f>asscd  near  that  place;  that  Friburg^ 
was  invested,  and  abundance  of  ammunition  carrying  to  the  army  finua 
our  magazines.*' 

From  Schaf  hausen,  "  That  the  Germans  have  been  much  alarmed  for 
some  days  past  by  the  French  passing  the  Rhine,  and  advancing  towards' 
Friburgh,  in  order  to  besiege  that  place;  that  a  great  many  men  from 
those  parts  flod  thither  with  their  effects,  and  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  the  French  had  a  design  also  against  Viilengcn/' 

From  Frankfort,  "  That,  in  all  probability,  the  French  design  to 
bf^iege  Friburgh,  to  attack  the  Germans  middle  line  and  V^illengen  at 
the  same  time,  and  afterwards  to  make  an  irruption  into  Swabia,  in 
^rder  to  take  "  Winter  quarters  there."  This  news-monger  adds,  *•  We 
have  not  yet  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Germans,  and,  perhaps, 
never  shall."  , 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  happy  postures  of  affairs,  that  the  eperoies 
of  our  constitution  have  been  blessed  with  since  the  campaign  of  the 
Dauphin,  when  the  Palatinate  wiis  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  a 
sea  of  blood  ?  On  one  hand,,  the  Turks  are  invading  Poland,  on  another 
the  French  wintering  in  Swabia,  while  the  Spaniards  arc  chastising  the 
rebels  of  Catalonia.  What  joy  docs  it  give  this  wretch,  and  his  abettors? 
You  see  I  have  not  put  my  invention  to  the  rack,  the  fact  is  before  you; 
and  you  will  easily  know  what  judgment  to  make  of  those  men,  who, 
out  of  complacency  to  a  new  friend,  so  merrily  give  up  an  old  one  Ui 
destruction. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  for  an  old  grudge  against  the  GermafM, 
that  these  men  rejoice  so  at  their  present  disasters.  It  is  well  known  4iie 
German  princes  were  in  the  secret  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  expedition 
to  relieve  us ;  that  the  Emperor  Leopold  not  only  refused  to  assist  Ring 
James,  when  he  was  in  France,  but  told  him  plainly,  that  he  deserved 
no  assistance  from  him,  or  any  other  prince. in  Christendom,  in  a 
letter  *  he  wrote  him  of  the  ninth  of  April,  l689,  which  that  King's 
friends,  and  the  friends  to  France,  could  never  forgive  either  in  him,  or 
his  posterity.  His  Imperial  Majesty  upbraids  King  James  with  his 
hearkening  to  French  councils,  with  suffering  the  infractions  of  the  treaty 
of  Nimcguen  of  which  he  was  guarantee,  and  many  other  such  offences, 
which  are  too  hard  for  the  ears  of  those,  who  look  up<jn  King  James  and 
King  Lewis,  as  the  only  given  of  God.  1  shall  give  the  reader  a  passage 
or  two  of  that  letter,  that  we  may  see  what  an  enemy  the  Gom>ans  have 
all  along  had  to  do. with.  His  Imperial  Majesty  having  represented  to 
King  James,  how  his  ambassador  Count  Caunitz  had  often  shewn  him 
what  would  be  the  ill  effects  of  his  affection  to  France,  and  the  like, 
proceeds  thus:  '  We  also  caused  it  to  be  laid  before  you,  that  oar 
religion  has  not  suffered  more  by  any  one, ,  than  by  the  French  them- 
selves, because  they  not  only  think  it  lawful  for  them  to  join  their 
treapherous  arms  with  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  holy  cross,  to  the  intira 
ruin  of  us,  and  the  whole  Christian  world ;  to  destroy  the  designs  we 

*  See  ft  copy  ef  UiU  letter  on  pege  18  of  this  collectioa. 
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liail*ibftoed  for  die  glory  of  God»  and  to  hinder  the  progress  it  pleased 
bis  almighty  arms  to  bins  us  with,  but  aUo  to  add,  in  the  empire  itself, 
perjoiy  to  .perjury,  and  perfidy  to  perfidy;  to  exhaust,  by  unheard-of 
QKactioRs,  the  cities  that  surrendered  to  them  by  composition  against 
articles  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  Dauphin ;  after  «  hich,  they  have 
niinedy  rased,  and  burnt  the  palaces  of  princes,  that  had  all  along  been 
spared  in  the  most  bloody  wars;  plundered  churches,  carried  into 
^laTeiy,  after  the  fiBshion  of  barbarians,  those  that  jvoluntarily  yielded 
to  them;  and  acted  as  out  of  wantonness,  even  in  Catholick  countries, 
other  dreadful  examples  of  cruelty  and  iuhuxnanity^  which  surpass  even 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.'  Such  are  the  £mpt  ror's  expressions  as 
fiiithlal  as  I  could  translate  Ihero  ;  such  the  enemies  that,  as  the  Post* 
boy  promises  his  friends,  are  to  have  their  winter  <]uarters  in  the  heart  of 
Gemany;  such  and  perhaps  worse  may  be  the  terrors  they  will  spread, 
and  the  destruction  they  will  make,  with  the  hopes  of  which  the  faction, 
he  fiatters,  are  so  delighted.  And  to  what  purpose,  may  the  readers 
9*7«  »  your  putting  us  in  mind  of  all  this  misery?  Can  we  prevent  it? 
We  are  as  well  informed  of  the  necessity  of  saving  the  empire  from  the 
domiiMUioD  of  France*  Tell  us  which  way,  is  it  to  be  done,  but  by  the 
Emperor's  accepting  of  the  terms  the  French  will  condescend  to  grant 
him;  that  is,  the  leaving  Sirasburgh  in  their  custody,  and  Germany 
exposed  to  the  continual  insults  of  her  irreconcileable  enemy.  I  do  not 
belieyc  there  is  a  man  in  England,  that,  ask  him  cooly,  What  he  thinks 
would  become  of  us,  were  the  Germans  subdued  by  the  French?  could 
answer  the  question,  without  trembling.  But  then  the  well-wishers  to 
our  constitution,  and  to  peace,  put  that  time  afar  ofi^  and  flatter  them* 
selves  some  luclcy  or  unlucky  hit,  on  this  side,  or  that^  may  interfere 
and  save  the  empire,  Alas !  Does  her  safety  depend  on  her  luck  ?  Has 
•he  been  warring  above  twenty  years,  and  won  ^  many  victories,  to 
have  her  liberty  depend  on  her  fortune?  Or  indeed  is  it  in  fortune's 
power  to  do  that  for  her  alone,  which  was  with  so  nmch  difficulty  and 
dao^r  done  for  her  by  her  confederates? 

The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  gave  peace  to  France;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  bkUt  her  generosity  can  a^n  give  a  deliverance  to  Germany. 
France  is  not  already  in  so  flourish mg  a  condition,  that  she  dares  be 
uogmtefal  to  a  prince^  who  has  so  sensibly  obliged  her;  and  her  Majes- 
to's  interposition  cannot  but  beefiecUial,  when  her  royal  wisdom  thinks 
Bt.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  with  the  lUmost  abhorrence  that  one  see 
Biilons  eq>ousing  the  quarrel  of  the  French,  and  abandoning  a  barrier 
to  them,  which  is  in  some  measure  their  own :  For  there  is  not  one  of 
the  allies,  whose  uuerest  it  is  not  to  maintain  the  present  settlements  in 
Great  Britain,  and  consequently,  the  stronger  any  one  of  them  is,  the 
are  we;  and,  the  weaker,  the  more  does  it  add  to  our  weak-. 


Since  the  foregoing  pag^  were  written,  we  hear  that  the  Marshals  de 
Villarsand  de  Bezons  are  passed  the  Rhine  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thouwnd  men,  and  hav^at  once  laid  siege  to  Friburgh  and  Villeng^n, 
which  they  doubt  notto.be  masters  of,  in  a  few  days;  that  they  raise 
contributions  for  thirty  miles  about,  and,  coming  after  a  plentiful 
harvest  into  Germany,  have  such  abundance  of  provisions,  in  their 
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camp,  that,  if  thdr  atmics  were  in  the  most  fruitfU  pfotiacfc  of  Fnmeiiy* 
they  could  not  fare  better;  that  those  two  conqtMits  will  open  them  a 
way  to  Ulm,  a  town  consisting  of  timber  buildings,  which  two  or  three 
bombs  will  reduce  either  to  ashes  or  obedience;  that  Prince  Eugene  ia 
forced  to  give  way  to  this  superior  power,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to 
hinder  the  French  from  advancing  to  Bavaria;  and  thai  the  couit  of 
Franco  are  so  far  from  thinking  of  peace,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
raise  fifty  thousand  men  more  this  winter,  so  that,  by  the  next  campaign, 
they  may  have,  with  the  forces  that  are  to  take  up  their  quarteia  in 
Germany,  with  the  army  that  may  join  them  from  CatiUonia  and 
Rousillon,  and  with  the  reinforcement  of  their  new  levies,  two  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  take  possession  of  Vienna, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  keep  it  themselves,  or  to  give  it  to  whom 
they  please.  Nor  are  these  views  visionary*  if  nothing  is  done  on  this  . 
side  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  I  would  ask  the  most  sanguine  friend  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  What  can  stop  the  French  in  their  career?  What 
town  take  them  a  month's  time  to  conquer  i  And  what  power  deliver 
the  Germans  from  a  French  yoke  ? 

After  which,  the  pretender  will  have  no  need  to  turn  protettaait,  he 
may  keep  his  religion ;  and  his  chaplain  Lesley  may  change  hit  too ; 
we  may  not  stand  upon  niceties.  If  Dunkirk  should  happen  not  to  be 
itttirely  demolished,  who  shull  demand  its  demolition?  If  King  Philip 
has  a  mind  to  Port-Mahon  and  Gibralter,  who  shall  detain  them?  If 
Portugal  has  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  will  she  not  be  told  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  Brag^aa?  If  Holland  should  pretend  to 
meddle  with  other  folks  matters,  she  will  be  remembered  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  rebellion;  and  that  the  seven  provinces  themselves  are  put 
of  the  succession  of  Burgundy.  We  know  what  is  the  moderation  of 
France,  when  she  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleases;  and  Tvhen  we  have 
no  friend  to  help  us  abroad;  and  what  friend  can  we  have  when  the 
empire  is  in  chains?  What  will  it  avail  qs  to  have  tnaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  ?  To  have  acquired  so  much  glory,  in  the  late  war;  to  have 
many  good  laws  to  secure  ojir  religion  and  liberties?  What  will  it 
avail  the  Dutch  to  have  so  extended  a  barrier,  to  have  gwrisons  in  so 
many  strong  towns  ? 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  many  of  them,  that,  in  the  campaign  of  iGSTf 
the  French  King  over-ran  Flanders,  and,  in  two  or  three  months,  took  as 
many,  and  as  strong  towns,  as  have  been  yielded  to  them  by  their  last 
treaty;  yet  the  French  were  so  far  from  being  masteia  of  Germany,  that 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  Alsace.  Strasburgh  was  between  them 
and  the  empire,  and  the  Germans  could,  at  any  time,  come  to  the 
relitf  of  Flanders,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria*  l( 
it  be  objected  that  we  should  not  fright  ourselves  with  these  liears,  that 
they  are  remote,  and  that  the  French  do  not  intend  to  conquer  Germany, 
but  only  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to  come  into  the  peace :  All  that  I 
must  say  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  pnident  and  politick,  to  lely 
wholly  ou  the  good  disposition  of  a  nation,  whom  we  have  been  bcAttng 
for  ten  yean  together;  which  certainly  must  put  them  out  of  humour 
with  us,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  pay  for  it,  whenever 
they  can  make  us;  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  make  us  as  long  ^ 
there  is  any  power  in  Europe  besides  us,  of  which  they  stand  in  fear* 
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Ob  &e  Eaxl  of  OxfenI,  Lprd  Bolingbr-k,  Mr.  Moor,  and  Mr.Piior. 
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f\^  ^  the  wretched  poace-makersy 
^^  Bob,  Harry,  Arthur,  Malt.* 
Who've  lost  our  trade,  *\ 

Our  friends  betray'd,  C 

And  alilo  serve  a  ckamber-inaid.f  j 

Oh!  thfe  wretched  damo'd  sham  peace, 
That  mast  our  rents  and  stock  decrease, 

Must  starve  our  poor,  1 

And  open  the  door,  V 

To  let  in  a  Popish  Son  of  a  Wh—  J 

Marlborough  the  Great, 
Our  toes  did  defeat; 
May  they  still  by  him  be  ban^d ; 

May  the  Skip  %  be  stript. 

And  the  Drawer  ||  whipt, 
But  Bob  and  Hariy  han^d. 


VERSES 

aPOXBtOTHS 

LADY  HENWETTA^AVENDISH  HOLLES  HARLEY, 

Id  the  librarjr  of  St  JohiA  College,  Caanhridgei  Norenber  the  9th, 
Ami«  1719-    By  ytt^  Peioe. 

.  Me0E1C, 

SINCE  Ama  visited  our  Muses  seait 
(ArEuad  bar  tomb  let  weeping  aogeb  wait) 
Hail  THQV,  the  hnglitcst  olthy  sex,  vA  best. 
Most  gradovi  acii^iiotti^  and  most  welcome  guest. 
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Not  Haklet's  self  to  Cam  and  Isis  dear, 
In  virtues  and  in  arts  great OxyoftD^s  heir. 
Not  he  such  present  honours  shall  receivei 
As  to  hb  Consort  we  aspire  to  give. 

Writings  of  men  our  thought  to-day  neglects. 
To  pity  due  homage  to  the  softer  sex : 
Plato  and  Tully  we  forhcar  to^read, 
And  their  great  followers  whom  this  house  has  bred| 
To  study  lessons  from  thy  morals  given. 
And  shining  characters,  impress'd  by  Heaven, 
Science  in  books  no  longer  we  pursue, 
Minerva's  self  in  Harriet's  face  we  view ; 
For,  when  with  beauty  we  can  virtue  join, 
We  paint  the  semblance  of  a  form  divine. 

Their  pious  incense  let  our  neighbours  brings 
To  the  kind  mero'ry  of  some  bounteous  King; 
With  gmteful  hand,  due  altars  let  them  raise 
To  some  good  knight's,  or  holy  prelate's  praise ; 
We  tune  Qur  voices  to  a  nobler  theme. 
Your  eyes  we  bless,  your  praises  we  proclaim, 
St.  John's  was  founded  in  a  woman's  name : 
Enjoin'd  by  statute,  to  the  fiiir  we  bow ; 
In  spight  o!f  time,  we  keep  our  ancient  vow ; 
Wh4l  Margaret  Tudor  was,  is  Harriet  I^arley  now* 


AN  EPITAPH 

ON   BONA    FIDE, 

THE  FRENCH  KING  LEWIS  XIV.    MS, 


HERE  lies  an  old  man,  of  seventy-sev^n, 
Who  d/d  as  he  li/d,  yet  hoped  for  Het^ven: 
In  faith  and  good  works  (those  two  saving  things) 
He  out*did  all  potentates,  princes,  and  kings; 
There's  Utrecht,  and  Reswick,  and  Spanisl^  Partition, 
Old  Renunciation,  and  ne\v  Demolition. 
And,  for  his  good  works,  no  man  did  the  like. 
They  began  at  Landau,  and  did  end  at  Mardykct 
Then,  as  to  his  sins,  the  Jesuits  make  good. 
That  he  got  remission  by  shedding  much  blood. 
Some  thought  him  immortal,  some  honest  and  Just, 
Yet  he  rotted  and  dy'd  in  the  mtoth  of  August, 
As  did  his  good  sister,  now  mouldor'd  to  dust. 


} 


} 
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To  Jacks  and  Nonjurors  such  deaths  are  sad  storiee. 
For  old  Bona  Fide  was  head  of  the  Tories; 
And,  as  he  lay  dying  on  royal  state  bed, 
Remembring  best  friends,  'tis  whispered  he  said, 
O  Robin^f  Radnor,  take  care  jof  thy  head. 

0  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  my  Irish  dear  joy, 

1  bequeath  thee  to  Viliars,  when  he  wants  a  decoy. 
O  high  mettled  Harry,  go  «ool  thy  lewd  $re. 
By  Maintenon's  leave,  with  the  nuns  of  St.  Cyr. 
O  bold  Charles  of  Sweden,  expect  a  defeat, 
O  Turk  in  Morea,  expect  a  retreat. 
O  Philip  of  Spain,  more  tractable  prove, 
O  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Pretender  remove* 
O  Clement  of  Rome,  thy  church  bull  recall. 
And,  if  Worcester  says  true,  prepare  for  thy  fisiU, 
For  George  of  Great  Britain  will  manage  ye  all. 


} 


AN  AUTHENTICK  RELATION 

OF  THE    MANY 

HARDSHIPS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  A  DUTCH  SAILOR, 

Who  was  put  on  Shore  on  the  uninhabited  Isle  of  Ascension,  by  order 
of  the  Commodore  of  a  Squadron  of  Dutch  Ships.  With  a  remarka- 
ble Account  of  his  Converse  with  Appantiori^  and  evil  Spirits,  dur- 
ing his  residence  on  the  Island.  And  a  particular  Diary  of  his  . 
Transactions  from  the  fifth  of  May,  to  the  fourteenth  of  October,  on 
which  day  he  perisbe<l  in  a  miserable  condition .  Taken  from  the 
Original  Journal  found  in  his  Tent,  by  some  Sailors,  who  landed 
from  on  board  the  Compton,  Captain  Morson,  Commander,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1725-6. 

Octavo,  containing  twenty-eifht  Pagei . 

TO  THE  READER. 

At  the  following  Journal  carries  all  possible  marks  of  truth  and  sincerity 
in  it;  so  we  have  thought  fit  to  publish  it  exactly  as  it  was  wrote, 
by  the  miserable  wretch,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  without  adding 
any  borrowed  descriptions  of  places,  coasts,  &c.  which  is  too  fr^ 
quently  done  in  pieces  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  increase  their  bulk. 

The  detestable  crime,  for  which  the  Dutch  Commodore  thought  fit  to 
abandon  and  leave  this  Sailor  on  a  d(»sert  island,  is  pretty  plainly 
pointed  out,  in  the  Journal.  The  miserfes  and  hardships  he  lingered 
under,  for  more  than  five  months,  were  so  unusually  terrible,  that 
the  bare  reading  his  account  of  them  must  make  the  hardest  heart 
melt  with  compoision.    Tormented  with  excessive  thirst;  in  want  of 
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almoit  ereiy  thing  necessaiy  to  defend  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  left  (o  the  severe  upbraidings  and  reflexions. of  a  guilty 
conscience;  harrassed  by  the  bTasphemous  conversations  of  evil 
spirits,  haunted  by  apparitions,  even  tumbled  up  and  dovm  in  his 
tent  by  demons;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  one  person  upon  die 
island  firom  whom  to  seek  consolation  ot  advice:  these  are  such 
calamities,  as  no  mortal  could  ever  h)ng  support  himself  under. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  &tal  catastrophe  of  thb  man  recommends 
to  us  the  preserving  that  wall  of  brass  (as  the  poet  calls  it)  which 
will  be  a  comfort  to  us  under  all  misfortunes,  viz.  a  conscience  fpM 
from  guilt. 

— — —  Hie  munn  aheneua  esto. 

Nil  conscnre  sibi,  nvUa  pallescere  calpa. 


Saiwrday,  May  5. 

BY  order  of  the  commodore  and  captains  of  the  Dutiih  fleet,  I  was 
set  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Ascension,  which  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction,  bat  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  be  my  protection* 
They  put  on  shore  with  me  «k  cask  of  water,  two  buckets,  and  an  old 
frying«paa,'  &c.  I  made  my  tent  on  the  beach  near  a  rock,  wherein 
I  put  some  of  my  clothes. 

May  the  6th,  I  went  upon  the  hills  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any 
thing  on  the  othei  »de  of  the  island  that  was  more  commodious  for  my 
living,  and  to  sec  if  there  were  any  thing  green  ;  but  to  my  great  sorrow 
found  nothing  at  all  worth  mentioning.  I  sincerely  wished  that  some 
accident  would  befall  me,  to  finish  these  my  miserable  days. .  In  the 
evening  I  walked  to  my  tent  again,  but  could  not  very  well  .find  the 
way.  I  walked  very  melapchply  aloqig  the  strand,  praying  to  God 
Almighty  to  put  a  period  to  my  days,  or  help  me  out  of  this  desolate 
island.  I  went  back  again  to  my  tent,  and  secured  it  the  best  I  could 
with  stones  and  a  tarpaulin  from  the  weather.  About  four,  or  five 
o'clock,  i  killed  three  birds  called  boobies;  I  skinned  and  salted  them, 
and  put  th^m  into  the  sun  to  dry,  being  the  first  thing  I  killed  upon 
the  island.  The  same  night  1  caught  two  more,  which  1  served  aa 
before. 

The  7th,  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  my  water-cask,  it  being  half  a 
lc^gue  from  my  tent.  I  first  put  a  peg  in,  but  lost  much  water  by 
that;  so  ^ot  him  upon  his  head,  and  took  the  head  out  with  a  erdat 
deal  of  trouble,  i  made  a  white  Hag,  which  I  put  upon^  my  piece, 
having  nothing,  else,  and  set  it  upon  a  hill  near  the  sea.  I  had  no 
powder  nor  shot,  which  rendered  my  gun  useless.  That  night  I  put 
more  stones  about  my  tent. 

The  8th,  in  the  morning,  I  took  down  my  flag  again,  and  set  it 
upon  a  a  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  In  the  way  I  found  a 
turtle,  and  killed  him  with  the  butt-end  of  my  musquet;  and  so  went 
back  again  to  my  tent,  and  sat  me  down  very  weary. 

I  trust  in  God  Almighty,  that  he  will  deliver  m&some  time  or  other 
by  soma  ship  that  may  touch  here«,    This  night  I  moved  my  tent  op 
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tbe  other  m6t  of  the  rock,  beiDg  afraid  that  it  would  fall  od  my  head» 
aad  by  that  means  endanger  my  life :  I  would  by  no  meant  be  acce»* 
sary  to  my  own  death,  still  hoping- that  God  will  preserve  me  to  see 
better  days*  On  the  whole  island  I  cannot  find  a  better  place  than 
where  I  now  am,  and  that  I  must  be  contented  in  my  e(mdition«  I 
thank  God  I  am  now  in  good  health.  In  the  evening  I  killed  some 
more  boobies,  which  I  served  as  the  former,  and  in  tho^moming  did 
the  same. 

The  9th,  in  the  mornings  I  went  tq  look  for  the  turtle  which  I  killed 
yesterday.  I  carried  my  hatchet,  and  cut  him  up  on  the  back,  for 
he  was  so  big  that  I  could  not  turn  him*  I  cut  off  some  of-  the  flesh 
from  the  fore-fin,  and  brought  it  to  my  tent^  and  put  it  in  Bait,  and 
dried  it  in  the  sun.  I  began  again  to  make  a  bulwark  of  stones  round 
my  tent,  and  secured  it  from  the  weather  with  my  tarpaulin. 

Hie  10th,  in  the  morning,  I  took  four  or  five  onions,  a  few  pease, 
and  calavaaces,  and  went  to  the  south-side  of  the  island,  to  ^  if  I 
could  find  a  proper  place  to  set  them.  I  looked  carefully  on  the 
stnud,  to  see  if  i  could  discover  the  tracts  of  any  beasts,  or  water, 
or  any  thing  else  that  might  be  serviceable;  but  found  nothing  but  a 
little  purslaio,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  which  1  eat  for  refresh* 
ment,  being  very  dry,  and  could  find  no  water,  and  but  a  little  of  it 
inmv  cut;  walking  back,  eat  what  I  had  before  reserved.  When  I 
was  half-way  back,  found  some  more  gntens,  but  knew  not  whether 
they  were  good  to  cat. 

The  llth,  in  the  morning,  went  into  the  country  again,  and  found 
some  roots;  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  potatoes,  but  eould  not 
think  they  were  good  to  eat.  I  made  a  diligent  search  for  a  greater 
disooveiy,  but  found  nothing  else.  I  sat  me  down  rery  disconsolate, 
almost  dead  with  thirst,  and  afterwards  went  to  my  tent.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  iskmd  there  is  a  sandy  bay,  by  the  biggrst  hilL  This 
evening  botkd  a  little  rice,  being  the  first  time :  I  was  somewhat  ottt 
of  order. 

The  13th,  in  the  morning,  bdled  a  little  more  rice,  of  which  I  eat 
some.  AfVer  I  had  prayed,  I  went  again  to  die  country  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  any  ships,  but  to  my  great  sorrow  saw  none;  so  went 
back  min  to  my  tent,  and  then  walked  along  the  beach,  and  found 
nothii%  but  some  shells  of  fish.  I  kept  constantly  walking  about  the 
island,  that  being  all  my  hopes ;  then  went  to  my  tent,  and  read  till  I 
was  weary,  and  afterwards  mended  my  clothes.  This  afternoon  put 
die  onions,  pease,  and  calavances  in  the  ground,  just  by  my  tent,  to 
see  if  they  would  produce  any  more;  for,  as  it  was,  1  couhi  not  afford 
water  to  boil  them. 

The  13th,  in  the  morning,  went  to  see  if  I  cobM  find  anysea*fowls 
eggi^  but  found  none.  At  my  walking  back,  I  found  a  small  turtle 
just  by  my  tent :  1  took  some  of  its  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  boiled  with 
my  vice  for  my  dinner,  and  buried  the  i^t  in  the  sand,  that  it  might 
not  infect  me ;  its  c^gs  I  buried  in  the  sand  likewise.  Afterwards  I 
found  some  nests  of  fowls  egg^,  of  which  f  boiled  in  the  evening,  and 
it  was  very  good  diet.  I  melted  some  of  the  turtle^s  fat  to  make  oil, 
and  in  the  night  burnt  of  it,  having  nothing  for  a  lamp  but  a  saucer. 

a  4 
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.  The  14tb9  in  *the  inorning,  after  I  had  pmyed^  I  took  myunuif 
walk,  but  found  nothing  new ;  so  I  returned  again  to  ray  tent,*  aadb 
sat  down,  and  mended  my  banyan-coat,  and  writ  my  journal. 

The  r5lh,  before  I  took  my  walkt  I  eat  aoine  boiled  rice, .  and  after- 
wards proceeded :  B<tt  got  nothing  but. my  u^ualgame,  via*  boofakt. 
I  read  tHl  I  was  weary,  and  then  betook  ntyself  to  my  lepoBe, 

The  l«6th^  I  looked  oui,  as  the  day  past^  caught  no  boobieik 

The  l7th,  I  was  very  much  dejected  that  I  had  found  no susteMiica ;• 
and  a  booby,  that  I  had  kept  alive  seveiv  or  eig|it  days,  now  died* 

The  1  Bihf  after  my  usual  custom  of  praying,  I  caught  two.  boobkt, ' 

The  }9th,  nothing  worthy  of  note*  Tk^  SOtb,  eaugbt  one  booby «. 
The  21st,  nothing  at  all. 

The  %2d,  after  breakfast,  went  to  the  other  side  pi  the  isknd,  to 
see  if  I  could  discover  any  thing ;  but  went  back  as  I  came.    At  tomr . 
in  the  afternoon  took  my  line,  and  fished  on  the  rock  -for  three  or  £Mir 
hours,  but  to  no  purpose.    I  then  took  a  melaocholy  walk  do  ny  flag^ 
but  much  to  my  concern  could  descry  nothing.    At  my  retom  ita  ray^ 
tent,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  all  of  a  smoke.    After  a  seriona 
consideration,  I  thought  that  I  had  left  ray  tindej^box  a  fire  ou  ray 
quilt ;  but  the  smoke  smothered  me  so  roucb,  that  1  could  not  enter 
before  I  had  brought  a  bucket  of  water,  and  quenched  it    I  rettiiB 
God  Almighty  my  hearty  thanks  that  all  my  things  weie  noti>UiBt» 
I  have  lost  nothing  by  it  but  a  banyan^  shirt,  a  comer  o£  my  quUt^ 
and  my  bible  sindged.     I  intreat  God  Almighty  iQgive  me  the  patience' 
of  holy  Job,  to  bear  with  my  sufTcriogSb 

I'he  3dd,  all  this  day  was  remaking  what  waa  btimt  ye&terday. 

The  24th,  I  walked  to  my  fiag,  and  returned  again,  with  calching 
but  one  booby ;  afterwards  mended  my  clothes,  and  brailed  »  booky 
on  the  embers. 

The  25th,  after  my  breakfast,  went  te  my  usual  empIoymenil»  and 
catched  several  sea-fowls  sitting  on  their.eg^.  Then  returned  home 
with  my  spoil,  and  dried  them*  After  my  dinner  went  upon  a  leaicli 
for  more  fowls^  of  which  I  caugfit  many,  and  did  not  fofget  to  took 
out  for  ships;  but  returned  wi^oot  any  discovery.  Boiled  some o£i 
my  eggs,  and  was  disappointed  by  finding  young  ones  i^  many  of  them. 

The  26th,  I  looked  out  as  before,  but  ao  fowls.  The  27tb».notbti^ 
worthy  of  note. 

The  28tb,  I  went  to  the  westrside  of  the  island,  along  the  strand, 
and  mounted  the  precipice  of  a  high  hill,  which  was  ao  steep,  that  I 
have  reason  to  thank  my  God  that  1  did  not  break  my  neck  down. 

The  29th,  nothing  remarkable.  The  30th,  as  befoiie.  The  3}at,. 
was  forced  to  feed  on  the  provision  which  I  hadhefore  salted. 

From  the  1st  of  June,  to  the  4tht  it  would  be  needless  to  write  bow 
often  my  eyes  are  cast  on  the  sea,  to  look  for  shipping,  and  every 
little  atom  in  the  sky  I  took  for  a  sail;  then  look  till  my  eyes  daaale, 
and  immediately  the  object  disappears.  When  I  was  put  on  shore,  the 
Captain  told  me  it  was  the  time  of  year  for  shipping  to  pass  this  way^ 
which  makes  me  look  out  the  more  diligently. 

The  5th,  £th,  and  7th,  I  never  ntgleoti^d  taking  my-  usual  waJhs^  but 
to  no  purpose.  ... 
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Hie  ttfaf  mj  water  wm  so  much  reduced,  tlmt  I  had*  but  two  quoits 
left,  and  that  so  Itnck  m  obliged  me  to  strain  it  through  a  handker- 
chief. I  theittoo  late  begaa  to  dig,  and^  ai^  i  had  dag  seven  ibet 
deep,  found  no  mokliif^ ;  ibe  place  where  I  bpgan>  was  in  the  middle  of 
theisbmd.  I  then  came  back  again  to  my  tent,  and'  began  a  new  well 
jost  by  my  tent,  bot  to  no  purpose,  having  digged  a  fathom  deep.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  my  ooneem,  first  in  not  seeing  any  ships  to 
convey  me  off  the  island,  and  then  in  finding  no  sustenance  on  it. 

The  9th,  found  nothing;  passed  away  the  day  in  meditations  on  m 
fatore  stale. 

The  10th,  with  the  very  last  of  my  water  boiled  some  rice;  havmg 
bat  very  little  hopes  of  any  thing  but  perishing,  I  commended  my  soul 
to  illmtgh^  God,  inCreating  him  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  it;  bnt, 
not  canng  lo  giwe  over  all  hopes  while  I  could  yet  waMc,  I  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island  to*  see  for  some  water.  Having  heard  talk,  that 
thsns  was  a  well  of  water  on  it,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  hills,  thinking 
Dotst)  leave  any  place  secret  from  me.  After  four  hours  tedious  walking, 
begtn  to  grow  very  tfaivsty,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  withal,  made  my 
life  a  greater  burden  than  I  was  able  to  bear;  but  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed as  long  a»  I  could  stand.  Walking  among  the  rocks,  God  of  his 
grast'boanty  led  me  to  a  place  where  some  water  run  out  of  a  hollow 
phtttin  the  rock;  it  is  imposahle  to  express  my  great  joy  and  satisfac- 
tkHi  in  Bndiag  of  it,  and  thought  I  shouhi  have  drank  till  I  burst.  I 
at  me  down  for  some  ttnie  by  it,  then  drank  again,  and  walked  home 
to  my  tent,  having  no  vessel  to  carry  any  along  with  me. 

The  1  Itfa,  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  returned  God  Ahnrghty  my 
ketrty  thanks,  I  took  my  tea  kettle  with  some  rice  in  it,  and  some 
wood  aloi^  with  moto  the  place  where  the  water  was,  and  there  boiled 
and  eat  it« 

The  12th,  I  boiled  seme  rice  to  broik  my  fast,  and  afjterwards  with 
orach  trouble  carried  two  buckets  of  water  to  my  tent  I  often  think  I 
aiapaaaessed  with  things,- that  i  really  want;  bot,  when  I  come  to 
leareh,  find  it  only  a  shadow.  My  shnes  being  worn  out,  the  rocks 
cut  my  feet  to  pieces;  and  1  am  often  afraid  of  tumbling,  and  by  that 
means  endanger  the  breaking  my  buckets  which  I  cannot  be  without* 
The  13th,  1  went  to  look  out  for  wood,  but  found  none  but  a  little 
weeds  somewhat  like  birch;  brought  it  to  my  tent,  and  boiled  some 
rice  with  it  for  my  dinner.  Afterwards  went  and  looked  out  for  ship-: 
ping,  but  to  no  purpose;  it  makes  me  very  melancholy  to  think  that  I 
have  no  hopes  of  getting  off  of  this  unhappy  island. 

The  i4th,  took  my  tea  kettle  with  some  rice,  and  went  into  the 
country  where  the  water  was.  Afterwards  returned  again  to  my  tent, 
and  mended  my  clothes,  and  passed  away  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reading. 
The  16th,  all  the  day  employed  in  getting  of  sea*fowls  eggs  and  birch* 
The  l6tht  to  no  purpose  looked  out  for  ships;  and  in  the  night  was 
suiprised  by  a  noke  round  my  tent,  of  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  the 
most  blasphemous  conversations  that  I.  fever  heard.  My  concern  was  so 
gteat,  that  I  thought  1  should  have  died  with  the  fright.  I  did  nothing 
bat  o&r  op  my  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  protect  me  in  this  miserable 
ciicumataace;  but  my  fright  rendered  main  a  very  bad  condition  of 
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pmyiagi  I  trembling  to  that  dcigtee,  dnt  I  conU  iiol  oooipaie  tfy 
'  thoughts ;  and  any  Ixnly  would  have  beliered  that  ihadtvil  hid  mmftd 
his  quarteity  and  was  coming  to  keep  hell. on  Ascenoion.  I  was  certaitt 
that  there  was  no  human  creatute  on  the  island^  hut  mjseU'^  having  not 
seen  die  foot  steps  of  any  man  hut  my  own ;  and  so  much  lihidinoue  talk 
was  impussihle  to  be  exprasied  by  any  body  but  devils.  And  to  my 
greater  surprise  was  certain,  that  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  voices*  it  bearing  an  a(finiiy  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine} 
and  I  really  thought  thnt  I  was  sometimes  touched  by  an  invisible  sptriu 
I  made  my  application'  to  die  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ibr  Ibiq^ve* 
nem  of  my  sins,  and  that  they  would  protect  ma  from  thtse  eWl  spirits. 
It  was  three  oVlock  in  the  monung  before  they  ceased  tonnenting  me* 
and  then,  being  very  weary,  I  fell  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  I  awoke 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  returned  God  Almighty  my  hearty  and  sincere 
thanks  for  bis  last  night's  protection  of  me,  Inift  still  heard  sohm  shrieks 
near  my  tent,  but  could  see  nothing.  I  took  my  prayer-book«  and  nail 
the  prayers  proper  for  a  man  in  my  condition^  andatdiesametimeheard 
a  voice,  crying.  Awake.  I  cannot  aidrd  paper  enough  So  set  down 
every  particular  of  this  unhappy  day. 

The  l7tb,  I  fetched  home  two  buckets  of  water,  and  dreaded  nigbfs 
coming  on,  and  interceded  with  God  Almighty,  that  I  might  not  be 
troubled  again  with  those  evil  spirits ;  and  I  hope  God  Almighty  heard 
my  prayers,  for  I  was  not  perplexed  with  them  this  night.  Before  I 
came  upon  this  miserahle  island,  I  was  of  the  Proisslant  religion,  and 
used  to  laugh  at  the  Romans,  when  they  talked  to  me  of  apparitions; 
but  to  my  great  sorrow  now  find  smarting  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and 
shall  keiBceforth  embrace  their  opinions.  This  day  an  apparitioa 
appeared  to  me  in  the  similitude  of  a  man,  whom  I  peHccUy  kiiew ;  he 
conterspd  with  me  like  a  human  creature,  and  touched  me  so  sensibly  of 
the  sins  of  my  past  life  (of  whkh  I  hawa  sincere  and  hearty  repent- 
ance) and  was  such  a  terrible  shock  to  rae^  that  I  wished  k  would  kill  me. 

Thet  18th,  after  my  devotions  went  to  look  out,  and  carried  my 
hatchet  with  me.  On  the  strand,  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  found 
a  tree,  which  I  believe  Ptovidence  had  oast  a-shors  for  me.  I  cut  it  in 
twopieoes,  the  whole  being  too  big  for  me  to  carry.  I  put  one  half  on  my 
shottldei9,  apd,  when  I  was  half  way  home,  set  it  down  and  rested 
myself  on  it.  During  which  time,  the  apparition  appeared  tome  again; 
his  name  I  am  afiraid  to  utter,  fearing  the  event.  He  haunu  ne  so 
often,  that  1  begin  to  grow  accustomed  to  him.  After  I  had  rested 
myself,  I  carried  it  home,  and  then  went  back  and  fetched  the  other 
half. 

The  19th,  in  the  morning-went  to  my  cofoun,  to  see  if  I  could  die* 
cover  any  ships.  Last  night  nor  this  day  I  have  not  seen  any  thing,  and 
I  trust  in  God  I  shall  be  no  more  troubled  with  them. 

The  20th,  this  night,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  was  so  prodi* 
giously  perplexed  with  spirits,  and  tumbled  up  and  down  in  my  tent  lo 
that  degree,  that  in  the  rooming  my  flesh  was  like  a  mummy;  and  the 
person,  that  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with,  spoke  to  me  sevoml  limsa 
this  night ;  but  I  cannot  think  he  would  do  me  any  haim,  for  when,  ha 
wasiathis world,  weweiaaagMat as twoowabrottos*   He-was aeoldier 
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ct  Bstftm.    It«impMHU«fer»  man  totiim«eio  naoy  tniifofftiiitfi^ 

I  iioebMigmbfetoiieep«lig^t;btttUieiaucerthatcoataii)iiliiiramUed 
alioat  ajMl  broke;  mmI^  if  God  in  hb  iniiiitft^loodiieM  does  not  Mp  m^ 
l  muat  Mievitably  perish*  I  bopethit nj  pmnisbnieiit  in  this  wcarldnuy 
■affice  for  my  most  heinoos  crime  of  making  use  of  my  fellow^creatttsa 
to  aaliafymy  dcsbv^  whom  tba  Almighty  Craator  had  ordained  another 
sex  ior.  I  only  desire  to  Uve  to  nmke  an  atonement  for  my  sins»  which 
1  belief^  my  comrade  is  damned  for.  I  spcntall  the  day  in  medkatioDS, 
and  pnyers,  and  est  nodiing.  My  strength  decays,  and  my  life  is 
became  a  great  borden  to  me. 

The  Slst,  in  the  morning,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  heaven^  and 
cAered  up  my  prayers,  and  went  to  my  flag;  and  in  the  way  looked  for 
jproirisions  lx>  asswage  my  raging  hunger,  bat  found  none,  so  was  forced 
to  be  sntisiled  with  salted  fowls. 

The  tSd,  my  water  being  expended,  took  my  backet  and  went  for 
more:  hot  the  way  was  so  troublesome,  and  the  rocks  so  sharp  to  mw 
bare  feet,  diat  it  took  me  best  part  of  the  day  to  brii^  it  home.  And 
in  the  afternoon  i  went  to  the  proper  place  for  fowls  eggs,  of  which  I 
foand  some;  they  were  speckled  like  some  of  our  HollaiMili  birds  ^;g^. 
The  tSd,  looked  out  for  ships,  and  passed  away  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  pmyers. 

The  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  I  never  neglected  looking  out  for 
ships,  and  victuals;  then  aead  and  prayed,  and  humbled  myself  before 
God,  and  desired  that  he  would  have  mercy  on  me,  and  deliver  me  off 
of  this  miserable  island;  and  ^rwards  came  and  took  my  bedding, 
and  some  other  necessaries,  and  went  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  where 
1  fixed  a  now  habitation  in  a  concave  pUice  of  a  rock,  it  being  modi 
nearer  the  water  than  the  other  place.  The  other  day,  got  two  days 
water  oat  of  this  same  place,  but  now  the^  is  not  a  drop  here.  I 
fetched  a  few  eggs,  and  boiled  them  in  my  tea-kettle;  then  went  to  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  large  hill  of  sand, .  and  a  hill 
t}f  rocks  where  I  found  some  more  punlaiti,  and  some  eggi,  which  I 
gethered  up,  and  put  in  my  sack.  I  fried  both  together,  and  eat  them 
with  a  good  appetite.  Upon  the  strand  1  found  a  brush,  and  returned, 
fearing  I  should  be  benighted,  and  so  not  be  able  to  find  my  new  abode 
in  the  rocks.  Before  I  got  there,  I  was  almost  famished  with  thirst,  and 
my  skin  blistered  with  tiic  violent  heat  of  the  son. 

The  29th,  I  went  upon  the  hills,  and  to  no  purpose  looked  out  for 
•ships;  nnd  afterwards,  walking  on  the  strand,  I. discovered  n  piece  of 
wood  sticking  in  the  strand,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  tree,  but  when 
I  came  to  it,  I  found  it  was  a  cross.  I  embraced  i(  in  my  arms,  and 
prayed  to  God  Almighty  to  deliver  me.  I  believe  there  was  a  man 
boried  there  from  some  ship.  I  returned  with  much  troable  to  my 
cave  in  the  rock,  and,  coming  down  a  hill,  my  feet  were  so  sore*  with 
the  rocks,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  broke  my  neck.  When  I  got 
home,  I  reposed  myself  a  little,  and  walked  out  again,  and  found  apiece 
of  broken  ^ass  bottle.  Afterwards  found  a  deep  pit  in  the  sand,  which 
I  desctaded  into^  thinking  there  might  be  water  in  it.  I  raked  the  sand 
about  a  foot  deeper  than  it  was  before,  and  found  some  brackiA  water, 
so  that  my  trouble  was  all  in  vain.    Afterwards,  as  I  was  rambling  up 
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fttid  down,  I  found  some  scattered  wood»  wbkh  I  made  Up  in  a  bundle^ 
and,  bringing  it  home  to  my  cave,  heard  a  noise  as  if  there  had  been 
copper-smiths  at  {work.  Afterwards  I  went  again  to  the  strand,  wherm 
l  got  some  greens,  and  eggs,  which  I  eat  with  btead|  and  diaak  the 
water  I  had  left  in  my  cave. 

The  50th|  here  has  been  so  much  dry  weather,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
both  at  the  cave,  and  the  other  place,  where  there  ^sed  U>  be  watev 
enough,  there  is  now  not  one  drop,  and  I  am  as  much  in  want  of  it, 
as  I  have  been  since  my  coming  to  this  miserable  island. 

July  the  ]8t,  the  water  was  dried  up  in  every  place  where  I  used 
before  to  get  it,  so  that  I  was  near  dead  with  thirst. 

The  2d,  I  offered  up  my  prayers  to  God  to  deliver  me,  and  that  he 
would  preserve  me,  as  he  had  aforetime  done  Moses,  and  the  childrea 
of  Israel,  by  causing  water  to  flow  out  of  a  rock.  ,Bur,  that  none  of 
my  own  endeavours  might  be  wanting,  I  went  to  make  a  diligent  search, 
and  in  the  way  saw  a  matter  of  fifty  goats  upon  a  hill,  and  afterwarda 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more.  I  pursued  them  with  the  ujtmoat  of  my 
abili^,  but  they  were  far  too  swift  for  me,  and  I  looked  carefully  where 
they  were  for  water,  believing  that  there  might  be  some  there;  and  I 
found  a  deep  pit,  being  five  or  six  kthom  to  the  bottom,  which  I 
descended,  but  it  was  quite  dry.  I  suppose  in  the  rains  there  Ib  water 
here,  by  the  goats  coming  to  it  now« 

The  3d,  I  prayed  earnestly,  and  afterwards  went  to  look  for  water. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  to  me  how  the  goats  do  to  live  in  the  dry  seasons, 
seeing  that  water  is  so  scarce  now.  I  should  have  been  famished  before 
this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  a  reserve  of  about  a  gallon  of  water  which 
I  had  before  put  up,  thinking  not  to  expend  it  till  the  last  necessity^ 
but  now  was  forced  to  drink  of  it  to  asswage  my  extreme  thirsts  I  aAo^ 
wards  went  to  the  strand,  but  discovered  nothing  of  service  to  me. 
Then  walked  to  the  country  a  different  way  from  any  I  had  been  yet^ 
and  upon  a  hill  saw,  I  am  sure,  at  least,  three  pr  four  hundred  goals 
great  and  small,  which  I  run  after,  but  they  were  too  nimble  for  roe. 
It  is  surprising  to  me,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  goats  upon  the 
island,  that  I  should  discover  none  before;  but  I  believe  they  sculk  in 
the  rockst  and,  when  the  water  is  dried  up,  they  come  abroad  for  more. 
I  found  two  gallons  of  water  in  a  place  of  a  rock. 

The  4th,  I  moved  my  things  from  the  cave,  and  went  to  another  part 
of  the  island  to  settle  my  abode,  being  sure  that  there  was  no  water  on 
this  side  of  the  island,  i  prayed  to  God,  and  then  searched  for  water, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

The  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and  8th,  I  delayed  no  time  to  look  for  water, 
unless  when  I  prayed. 

The  pth,  as  I  walked  upon  the  strand,  I  heard  again  a  very  dismal 
noise  of  cursing  and  swearing  in  my  own  language.  During  the  time  of 
this  noise,^!  never  in  all  my  life  saw  so  many  fowls  together,  they  looking 
like  a  cloud,  and  intercepting  between  me  and  the  sky,  deprived  me  of 
some  of  its  light. 

.  The  10th,  I  went  upon  a  very  steep  hill  to  look  for  shipping,  but 
saw  none.    Upon  the  hill,  I  found  a  piece  of  wood  which  I  brought 
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down  along  with  me  to  prop  up  my  new  habitation;  and  coming  down 
i^in,  foond  another  piece,  which  I  brought  down  likewise. 

The  11th,  I  carried  all  the  wood  from  my  tent  into  the  country,  and' 
Kkewfse  some  of  my  clothes. 

The  l^h,  nothing  remaricable.  The  iSth,  Uth,  and  15thy  looked 
for  water,  but  found  none.  The  l£th,  found  some  fotvls  eggs,  which 
I  brought  home  and  eat;  used  my  water  very  sparingly.  The  17th, 
nothing.  The  IStb,  as  before.  The  19th,  nothing  remarkable.  Thcf 
fOthf  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  21st,  having  no  hopes  of  any  thing 
but  perishing,  1  committed  my  soul  to  God,  praying  that  he  will  have 
mercy'on  it.  Have  now  very  little  hopes  of  shipping.  I  boiled  some 
rice  and  eggsii 

The  S9d,  93d,  24th,  25th,  20th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  and3lst, 
my  heart  is  so  fnl|  that  my  pen  cannot  utter  it.  I  now  and  then  find 
a  litde  water  which  the  goats  have  left  roe.  I  always  scoop  it  up,  to 
the  last  drop,  and  use  it  very  sparingly. 

August  the  1st,  2d,  and  Sd,  I  walked  out  with  my  bucket  in  my  hand, 
and  found  a  very  little  water,  which  I  brought  home. 

The  4th,  I  found  some  water  in  a  hollow  place  of  a  rock,  and  rolled 
ny  cask  there,  and  scooped  it  all  out  as  dean  as  I  could ;  this  rejoiced 
me  very  much,  i  then  walked  along  the  strand,  and  found  a  piece  of 
a  broken  oar*  Afterwards  found  three  or  four  short  thick  pieces  of 
wood  like  billets,  and  a  little  farther  saw  somewhat  like  a  house,  and, 
having  before  heard  that  the  Portuguese  formerly  inhabited  this  island, 
made  me  go  to  it,  to  see  what  it  was;  but  found  it  only  a  white  hollow 
rock,  and  in  the  concavity  there  were  some  nails,  and  broken  glass 
bottles.  This  was  of  very  little  use  to  me,  so  took  up  my  bundle  of  wood 
and  marched  home. 

The  5tfa,  nothing  remarkable* 

The  6tb,  went  to  my  tent  on  the  beach,  and  saw  three  or  four  of  the 
pease  and  caKvances  which  I  before  set  in .  the  ground  were  come  up ; 
which  was  at  first  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  but,  when  I  looked  nearer, 
found  that  the  vermin  had  eat  all  the  rest,  which  soon  palled  my  former 
joy.  I  return  God  Almighty  my  hearty  thanks  that  he  has  thus  long 
preserved  me. 

The  7tb,  these  three  months  there  has  not  been  above  half  an  hour's 
rain  upon  the  island,  and  I  cannot  find  a  drop  of  water  more  upon  the 
whole  island  than  what  is  now  in  my  cask;  and  if  God  Almighty  of  his 
great  goodness  does  not  send  rain  to  replenish  my  small  stock,  I  must 
inevitably  perish. 

The  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  searched  carefully,  but  found  no  water. 
Have  employed  myself  in  praying,  and  interceding  with  God  to  have 
mercy  on  my  soul. 

The  nth,  went  to  my  tent  on  the  strand,  and  again  heard  such  a 
terrible  noise,  as  though  there  had  been  a  hundred  coppersmiths  at 
work.  I  was  resolved  to  go  upon  the  hill  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any 
thing;  and  saw  a  cloud  of  binis,  which  I  believe  made  the  noise  that 
just  now  surprised  me.  It  was  a  great  latiaiaction  to  me,  only  to  think 
I  was  so  deceived. 

Tbe  ISthi  13th;  14th,  15tb,  l6tb,  and  17tb,  ^ent  about  every  part  of 
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flieMami  (o  iook  for  water;  but  to  m^  gpvat  ooncfm  irmtid  mm;  tmi 
Igpiu^  my  cask  tliAt  1  had,  aiui  imiiid  there  was  nol  abttvefiKgjiUoos 
iMDainingi  which  made  ne  boil  nothing,  and  drink  very  sparii^y. 

The  iSih  and  19tb,  could  find  no  wati'r,  and  was  out  late  on  aoj 
tmKhf  lo  that  the  sun  set  whea  i  was  oa  thecootrary  side  of  the  iiiand 
from  My  cave,  and  could  not  find  my  way  homes  so  wasforced  tm  afes^ 
between  two  rocks*  and  ^cre  was  such  a  quantity  of  rats  thecci  thai  I 
thought  they  would  have  eat  me,  I  wished  twenty  tiroes  that  I  was  on 
Ihe  sand  on  the  beach. 

The  SOth«  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  ibund.  I  prayed  to  God  that  ha 
would  send  rani^  and  I  took  my  «pade»  and  dug  a  well  two  fathom  deep, 
hot  to  no  purpose.  I  then  looked  up  to  the  heavens  all  around  me^  ta 
see  if  I  coiUd  see  if  Ihe  sky  overcast,  that  might  give  rae  some  hopo  of 
xain;  but  all,  to  my  sorrow,  was  very  cltar. 

The  dJst,  went  rumbling  about  the  island  with  my  scoop  with  mt,  to 
look  fbrwater«  but  could  not  find  the  Wast  drop»  and  my  water  almost 
gone  at  home;  and  was  so  prodigious  dry,  ithat  I  was  forced  to  makt 
water  in  my  scoop,  and  drink  it,  thinking  it  was  better  than  salt  wateri 
being  so  extreme  thirsty,  that  my  lips  were  glevred  together. 

22d9  after  my  prayers,  went  again  to  I^  for  water,  and  on  the 
strand  I  found  a  turtle,  which  I  killed,  and  drank  near  a  gallon  of  his 
blood.  I  took  some  of  ks  egg^  and  fat,  and  fried  diem,  lu  blood,  and 
my  own  water,  did  not  contribute  much  to  abating  of  my  thiivt;  for 
all  I  had  drank  near  a  gallon  of  the  turtle's  blood,  was  forced  ag^n  to 
drink  my  own  water. 

The  SSd,  no  hopes  of  finding  any  water,  and  I  took  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  turtle,  which  I  killed  yesterday,  after  it  had  settled  aU 
night,  and  my  own  water  together,  and  boiled  with  some  tea  in  ii.  it 
was  somewhat  better  than  raw  blood.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  «tt  the 
fresh  water  that  I  had  left  in  the  world  I  put  in  my  tea*kettle,  to  bring 
it  down  to  my  tent;  Aall  be  forced  to  live  there  now,  to  be  near  th» 
turtles,  having  nothing  else  to  subsist  on.  But  was  taken  so  viokniiy 
with  the  flux,  drinking  the  turtle's  blood,  that  I  could  not  walk  three 
steps.  I  caonot  say  but  1  was  glad  of  it,  hoping  that  it  will  put  an  end 
to  my  miseiy  and  days  at  once.  With  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  got  to 
my  tent  by  dark. 

Hm  24tfa,  I  was  still  much  tsoubled  with  the  flux,  but  wa^  fboced  to 
bottle  some  tea,  of  the  former  ingredients. 

The  25th,  I  was  so  dry  and  sick  together,  that  I  drank  my  veiv  last 
water,  being  but  a  pint.  Afterwards  1  went  to  look  for  fowls  4g9,  to 
aee  if  the;^  would  quench  my  extreme  thirst. 

The  26th  and  27th,  I  thought  of  little  else  but  death,  and  prayed 
earnestly  for  an  admittance  into  heaven.  The  fowls  eggp  had  no  eflfect, 
•o  was  torccd  again  to  boll  tea  of  my  urine,  and  settled  Uood,  there 
being  plenty  of  turtles  on  the  island. 

The  28th,  at  thtfee  in  the  morning,  went  out  to  eatoh  a  turtle,  and 
fonndone,  which  I  killed  with  my  hatchet,  and  filled  a  bucket  with  his 
l»lood;  he  had  likewise  a  great  lieal  of  water  in  his  bladder,  which  I 
idrank  all  out,  and  was  much  better  than  his  blood;  but  it  soon  roaa  m 
my  stomach,  and  I  oast  it  jip  again.    I  cot  off  aonlo  of  itft  flesb»  and 
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eanM  i^  to  liy  tent  AfteHMrdi»  htmg  very  diy,  I  boiled  sotte  tea) 
bitty  my  ■toomch  being  weak«  it  required  somewhat  more  nouriskiag; 
■nd  this  was  very  bitter,  and  I  soon  brought  it- up  again.  I  boiled  sowie 
nore,  and  let  it  stand. 

Tbe  ^9tii,  I  could  not  sleep  all  aight^  being  so  dry,  and  my  head 
I>WWB  dissy,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  run  mad.  1  went  again  and 
seaicbed  in  all  the  pits,  bat  Iband  them  dry;  the  deepestof  them  i  dug 
aeven  feet  deeper,  but  at  last  fitmnd  no  moisture. 

The  30th,  I  prayed  very  earnestly  most  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
laid  down  in  my  tent,  and  wished  that  it  would  rain,  or  that  1  should 
die  before  I  rose*  In  the  afternoon  got  out  of  my  tent,  but  was  so  weak 
that  I  could  not  walk.  I  was  forced  to  take  some  of  the  egg?  of  the 
turtle,  that  I  killed  two  days  past,  not  linding  one  now,  and  eat  of 
them.  The  flesh  stunk,  but  the  eggs  did  not:  my  head  was  swelled, 
and  so  dizay,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  But  1  was  in  such  agony 
with  thirst,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  express  it.  I  could  not 
see  any  turtles,  so  caught  five  boobies,  at)d  drank   the  blood  of  them. 

August  1st,  I  was  walking,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  crawling  on 
the  sand,  for  I  could  not  walk  three  steps  together.  1  saw  a  living 
turtle.  I  was  not  able  to  carry  my  bucket,  but  cut  off  his  head  wit)i 
my  rasor,  and  lay  all  along  and  sucked  bis  blood  as  it  run  out ;  and 
afterwards  got  my  hand  into  him,  and  got  out  the  bladder,  which  I 
carried  home  with  me,  and  put  the  water  out  into  my  kettle.  After* 
wards  I  took  my  hatchet,  and  went  to  cut  him  up,  to  get  its  egg? ;  and 
in  cutting  the  shell  broke  the  helve  of  it  lliis  was  still  an  addition  to 
my  mbfortunes,  but  I  got  out  some  of  its  eggs,  and  carried  them  home, 
and  fried  them,  and  af&rwards  drank  some  boiled  piss  mixed  with  tea ; 
irtiicli^  though  it  was  so  very  nauseous,  revived  me  much.  1  made  a 
virtife  of  necessity,  and  in  my  deplorable  condition  thought  it  good« 

September  1st,  I  killed  another  turtle,  but  never  was  any  pooreiea- 
tare  so  mangled,  having  broke  my  hatchet,  and  raking  among  his 
itttrails,  broke  the  gall ;  which  made  the  blood  so  bitter,  that  after  I 
had  boiled  it,  \  co^ld  hardly  dnnk  it,  but  was  forced  lo  gel  it  down.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  other  world,  and  soon  brought  up  again  what 
I  had  before  drank ;  and  was  so  extreme  dry,  that  I  drank  d  quart  of 
salt  water,  but  could  not  contain  it.  I  was  so  very  ill  after  it,  that  I 
ekpeoled  immediate  death,  and  prepared  myself  in  the  best  manner  I 
could  for  it;  and  I  hope  tbs  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul.  After 
it  was  dark,  I  saw  a  turtle  crawling  towards  my  tent,  which  1  killed, 
and  diwik  about  two  quarts  of  his  bl<KMl;  all  the  rest  that  I  could  catch 
I  reserved,  and  then  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  dd,  all  the  day  was  employed  in  fixing  a  helve  to  my  hatchet. 
T  was  somewhat  better  than  yesterday,  and  lived  upon  the  turtle  that  I 
killed  last  night. 

The  4th,  drank  the  last  of  the  blood,  which  was  well  settled,  and  a 
little  sour.  The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1  lived  upon  turtles  blood  and 
eggs;  but  my  strength  decays  so,  that  it  will  be  impossible  I  should  live 
long.  I  resign  myself  wholly  to  Providence,  being  hardly  able  to  kill  a 
turtle.  The9tb,  10th,  and  11th,  I  am  so  much  decayed,  that  1  am  a 
perfect  skeleton!  and  eamot  write  the  particulars^  my  band  shakes 
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80.  The  I9th,  Idth,  14th,  15Ch,  l€th,  and  I7th,  lived  as  before  I  am 
in  a  declining  condition.  The  18th,  19th,  20th,  ^ist,  22d,  23d,  S4tfa, 
Kth,  26tb,  97tb,  28tfa,  29lh,  80tfa.  October  the  Ut,  3d,  3d,  4di, 
5th,  and  6th,  all  as  before. 

The  7<ii*  my  wood  is  all  gone,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  eat  raw  flesh 
and  salted  fowls.  I  cannot  live  long,  and  I  hope  tht;  Lord  will  have 
mercy  on  my  soul.    The  8th,  dnmk  my  own  urine,  and  eat  raw  flesh. 

The  9%  1 0th,  1 1  tb,  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th,  all  as  beftire. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN, 

Haw  to  amduci  himself  in  the  eofnmon  offices  qfUfe^  in  a  letter  from  a 
late  Right  Reverend  Prelate, 

Octavo,  oontnoing  tweaty-ftf«  |Mfes. 


THE  PREFACE, 

This  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  clergyman  was  written  by  a  very  eminent 
prelate,  some  years  ago,  and  has  remained  in  private  hands  £ver 
«ince. 

Though  the  rules  laid  down  therein  were  prescribed  for  private  use, 
probably  without  any  intent  to  be  made  publici^;  yet  they  seem  to  be 
to  singularly  serviceable  as  to  challenge  universal  attention  and 
regard,  since  there  are  scarce  any  to  whom  tht^  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous. 

Though  the  great  name  and  reputation  of  tlie  author  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation,  if  it  were  judged  proper  to  communicate  it; 
yet  I  am  persuaded  it  will  make  its  way  without  it,  as  all  young 
dergymen  will  find,  the  observance  of  these  maxims,  which  were 
drawn  from  experience,  will  highly  conduce  to  the  promotion  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  With  this  view  only  it  is  made  publick, 
nor  will  it  be  the  publisher's  fault,  if  it  does  not  answer  the  end 
proposed. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  RECEIVED  your  very  obliging  and  respectful  letter;  by  which  you 
inform  me,  that  you  are  lately  entered  into  holy  orders.     I  am 
very  glad  of  it;  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  in  all  things*  both  iq 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 
The  respect  which  I  bear  to  your  fother^s  memory,  and  for  whon)  I 
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badf  while  living  the  most  intm  friendship,  accompanied  with  my 
kest  wishes  for  the  wdAre  of  aU  who  stand  in  any  degree  of  relatioa 
towards  him,  have  determined  me  to  give  you,  what,  if  rightly  accepted 
nrnd  observed,  will  be,  I  am  fully-  satisfied,  the  best  present  I  can 
possibly  make  you ;  1  mean,  a  Uttle  good  advice  for  the  due  regulation 
of  your  future  conduct  in  life.  Not  that  I  think  you  stand  remarkably  in 
need  of  it,  or  that  lam  over-fond  of  exercising  that  authority  which  my 
office  may  peculiarly  claim*  or  that  privilege  which  old  age  doth  often 
usurp  of  documenting  our  juniors,  but  only  that  1  may,  in  the  most 

proper  manner  I  can  think  of^  testify  my  affection  to  a  son  of  Dr.  N , 

and,  in  some  sort,  repay  my  obligations  to  my  dear  departed  friend; 
and.  in  so  doing,  I  shall  not  touch  upon  any  of  the  fundamentals  of  our' 
fuih,  or  of  morality}  for  in  all  these,  I  am  well  persuaded,  your 
£ttlier^s  example,  your  religious  education,  and  your  own  learning,  and 
good  abilities,  will  be  sufficient  at  all  times  to  direct  you.  But  my 
eautions  shall  at  present  only  regard  some  smaller  incidents ;  which^ 
tho'  of  the  greatest  importance,  seem  to  be  so  trivial,  that  many  young 
men  never  think  of  them,  till  they  find  themselves  entangled  in  those 
very  circumstances,  and,  for  want  of  a  timely  reflexion,  are  greatly 
embamssed  and  perplexed  how  to  proceed;  and,  for  want  of  proper 
direction,  often  act  wrong.  As  to  which  points,  if  I  can  give  you  a  previous 
admonition,  1  shall,  I  believe,  do  you,  what  I  intended,  a  real  service. 

And,  First,  Let  me  b^  you  to  be  very  timid  and  circumspect,  never 
to  contract  too  strict  an  intimacy  with  any  of  those  persons  who  are  of 
the  same  vocation  whereunto  we  also  are  called.  For  although  we 
omtht  most  intimately,  and  most  sincerely,  to  affect  and  regard  each 
the  other,  and  to  be  closdy  united,  not  only  on  a  religious  principle* 
as  we  are  all  of  us  servants  of  one  master,  but  also  on  a  prudential 
account;  because,  if  we  were  friends  one  to  another,  with  something 
more  than  a  professed  sincerity  (of  which  kind  only  there  is  no  lack), 
we  might,  in  that  case,  the  better  be  enabled  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  common  enemies  of  us  and  our  religion.  Yet,  so  unhappy  is  tho 
Slate  of  things  among  us  at  present,  and,  I  much  fear  me,  it  will  con* 
tiaue  so,  that  we  are  become  our  own  greatest  enemies;  and  not  only 
the  laity  jeparates  and  divides  itself  from  among  us,  but  we  also,  thus 
weahtneri,  grow  wealcer,  by  sub^divisions  and  unchristian  disputing?, 
amoag  ourselves;  reducaog  every  affection  into  self-love,  and  tumii^ 
the  breath  of  charity  into  the  blast  of  envy. 

Another  reason  which  may  justly  be  oftred  in  support  of  this 
reservedness  of  behaviour  is,  that  it  will  be  a  means  to  forward  your 
pieferaient;  though  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be  a  means  of  frustrate 
ing  it;  the  error  of  which  opinion  will  manifestly  appear,  if  you  will 
but  consider,  that  a  friendship  with  a  young  clergyman  will  ofi^ 
times,  if  not  always,  betray  you:— He  has  the  same  views,  the  same 
expectations  and  pursuits  with  yowself;  a  rivalship  cancels  eveiy 
obligation.  But  he  is  your  friend,  you  will  say?  As  he  is  such,  then  he 
best  knows  your  interest,  can  soonest  trace  the  spring  it  flows  from,  and 
easiest  direct  it  into  his  own  channel.  Thus  your  friend,  only  by  being 
too  much  so,  becomes  your  competitor;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  so  far  will 
hebe  «lrom  making  you  amends,  or  remembering   the  means  of  his 
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taccess,  the  worldling  roust  of  necessity  avoid  y«iu,  that  the  sight  of 
you  may  not  upbraid  him.  It  is  better  far  to  fmr  this  to  be  true,  thao 
to  find  it  so. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore  (and  more  reasons  might  be  given) 
although  I  would  desire  you  should  be  courteous  and  ^a|^le  ^to  all,  I 
would  not  have  you  plunge  yourself  too  deeply  into  engagements  nHtb 
any ;  for  a  friendship  with  the  brotherhood  will  cause  you  many  disap- 
pointraents  in  expecting  their  assistance,  and  many  difficulties  in  afibrd- 
ing  them  yours.  Tote  prudent  therefore^  and  to  avoid  both  these  incoti- 
veniencieSy  keept  hem  under  a  proper  reserve,  and  at  a  due  distance,  for 
your  own  sake. 

'  But  it  is  not  thus  that  you  arc  to  proceed  with  regard  to  the  laity. 
Maintain  but  innocency  in  your  life,  and  decency  in  your  conduct,  you 
camiot  ^  too  open,  too  unreserved,  too  chcarful,  amongst  them. 
There  is  a  most  grievous  fault,  which  almost  all  persons,  who  have  had 
a  university  education,  fall  more  or  less  into,  which  is,  pedantry.  The 
young  man  who  has  plunged  into  Greek,  and,  perhaps,  paddled  in 
Hebrew,  cannot  bear  common  names  for  common  th>ngs.  Sublime 
expressions,  which  travel  hard  towards  nonsense,  are  sure  always  to 
delight  him;  and,  when  he  discovers,  that  those  whom  his  vanity  calls 
tlie  lower  classes  of  mankind  (such  as  mechanicks,  and  persons  bred  to 
trade,  who  have,  perhaps, -much  more  general  knowledge,  and  are  at 
least  ten  times  mon?  useful,  than  himselO  do  iiot  understand  him^  and* 
of  consequence,  do  not  admire  htm  (for  the  world  is  become  hi  these 
latter  ages  so  refractorily  wise,  they  will  not  pay  an  implicit  admiradon 
10  any  thing),  he  begins  to  despise  them  for  what  is  really  no  fault  at  all, 
or  most  certainly  no  fault  of  theirs,  shuns  their  company,  which  he 
ought  to  seek,  and  loses  their  interest,  which  he  ought  to  preserve. 

But,  is  not  the  dislike  mutual  f   Is  not  the  vain  contempt  returned  ? 

And  let  us  examine  fairly,  which  has  the  most  justification  on  its  side. 

If  a  pedant,  with  an  air  of  pride  and  superiority  (for  pride  eternally 

mixes  itself  with  pedantry)  comes  into  company  with  tradesmen,  who 

are  talking  nothing  better  than  good  sense,  and  in  no  better  style  or 

language  than  plain  English,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  speak,  or 

perhaps  before,  for  it  is  great  odds  his  learning  will  not  be  checked  by 

good  breeding,  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  rough  sounds,  which  uooebut 

hjmself  fnor  perhaps  himsclQ  understands,  sich  as  my  weak  head 

would  not  be  able  to  bear,  which  aches  but  to  think  of  him;  and  ail 

this  violence  is  committed  only  to  make  them  gape  wide  with  adnuiation 

of  his  learning.     But,  let  the  subject  be  changed,  let  trade,  navigation^ 

commerce,  agriculture,  mechanism,  or  manufacture,  become  the  (opick, 

lihis  man  of  letters  is  struck  dumb,  can  give  no  opinion  when  he  is  coik 

suited,  no  satisfactory  answer  to  any  question  proposed,  knows  not  the 

situation,  climate,  produce,  or  practice  of  any  foreign  countries,  nor 

^M  judge,  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  of  the  true  interests  of  hit  own. 

So  learned  he  is,  he  knows  not  how  he  came  by  his  own  gown  and 

cassock,  other  than  that  he  paid  for  it,  and  wears  it ;  so  wise  he  is,  thftl 

he  is  totally  at  a  loss  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  finds 

that  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  would  have  been  of  much  greater  use  threa 

thousand  years  ago,  but  that  he  cannot  now  tell  how  best  to  make  him 

rin  the  world  he  is  to  travel  through.    Yet  this  is  the  man  whoa 
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claims  a  right  to  have  all  the  discourse  to  himself,  and.  with  a  lazy  pride. 

contemns  unlearned  industry. Yet»  which  of  these  appears  to  the 

most  advantage,  you  shall  determine;  for  I  have  done  with  him. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  me  a  little  too  severe  in  my  censure,  and  say. 
Is  learning  then  of  no  use?  Learning  is  undoubtedly  and  abundantly 
useAil.  but  it  should  be  properly  and  cautiously  applied,  not  merely  to 
draw  applause  from  the  ignorant,  but  rather  to  convey  useful  instruction. 
Now.  Ihe  misfortune  is.  that  when  we  launch  out  into  life,  and  come, 
from  the  university  with  the  reputation  of  being  well  read,  we  are  too 
apt  to  entertain  a  mistaken  notion,  that  our  studies  are  quite  finished ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  yet  our  greatest  exercise  to  go  through, 
the  study  of  mankind,  which  speculation  cannot  ever  arrive  at.  and 
which  is  attainable  only  by  associating  with^  and  mixing  among  them. 
Now  this  hake  to  beso  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion. 
oar  indispensable  duty;  for  I  have  always  thought,  that  our  good 
conduct,  and  sober  and  pious  behaviour  in  life,  is  of  more  real  service, 
to  religion,  than  all  wordy  exhortations  to  virtue  whatever,  and  that 
innocent  complacency  is  highly  preferable  to  a  monastick  austerity*. 
We  do  well,  when  we  allure  men  to  the  practice  of  their  duty,  by  making 
it  appear  in  the  most  desirable  light;  but  far  otherwise  do  we  act.  when 
we  banish  the  practice  of  religion  by  masking  it  with  terror.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  retire  from  the  world,  but  to  live  well  in  it,  and  labour 
by  example,  not  by  precept  only,  to  reform  it.  And  it  is  always, 
without  exception,  our  own  fault,  if  we  are  not  agreeably  received  by 
the  latty ;  our  company  and  conversation  courted  and  desired,  and  our 
persons  and  characters  respected  and  regarded.  And.  believe  me.  by 
coltivatiog  a  sincere  friendship  with  them,  you  shall  be  overpaid  for  all 
the  learning  they  may  steal  from  you,  besides  temporal  advantages. 

I  hope  what  1  have  said,  on  these  subjects,  will  be  sufficient  to  con* 
Tince  you.  how  necessary  it  is  to  act  in  the  manner,  in  which  I  have 
taken  the  freedom  to  advise  you,  with  respect  to  the  clergy  and  laity;  I 
know,  for  my  own  part.  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  it* 

The  next  point  in  which  I  think  I  ought  to  caution  you  more  par- 
ticularly is.  with  respect  to  the  general  choice  of  your  subjects  in  your 
discourses  from  the  pulpit;  and,  in  all  your  sermons,  let  mere(]^uest 

Ka,  at  all  times,  strictly  to  avoid  all  manner  of  political  reflexions* 
>  not  torture  scriptural  history,  as  the  fashion  is.  for  modem  appli* 
cation.  Draw  no  observations  upon  government,  not  even  in  defence 
of  the  administration;  and.  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  not  part  of 
your  duty  to  do  it.  and  therefore  it  is  your  duty  not  to  do  it ;  for  you 
are  to  keep  to  the  practice  of  your  duty*  Secondly,  All  discourses  of 
sach  a  nature  tend  to  irritate  and  inflame,  whereas  our  whole  study  is  to 
beemployed  in  uniting  each  to  the  other  in  Christian  charity.  Thirdly. 
It  is  wrong  with  regard  to  your  own  private  interest ;  for,  whichsoever 
ride  you  choose,  you  would  do  well  to  remember  there  is  another  side. 
who  will  call  you  servile  or  seditious «  And  a  fourth  reason  may  be 
offered,  which  is.  That  although  you  should  employ  your  eloquence  on 
that  side  which  is,  in  the  usual  phrase,  called  the  safest  (I  mean,  the 
Qow  prevailing  party)  yet  you  know  not  of  a  certainty,  that  you  shall 
get  into  good  preferment  thereby  (which  I  take  to  be  the  only  motive  of 
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all  wlio  eneace  in  state^ontroversy,  and  must  be  your  motive,  should' 

\L  also  w  i"  «')*"^'  «^""*^  >°"  ^^l^  '^''''"  ^^^S  ^^^P^^% 
Uds.  andiheiables  turn,  which,  from  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
human  affairs,  it  is  highly  probable  tvill  happen  before  you  arnye  at  mv 
time  of  life,  you  will  then  remain  for  ever  obnoxious  to  the  party  whiqh 
may  chance  to  become  uppermost,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  without  any 
real  dislike,  either  of  ihtir  principles  or  practict^.  Thus  it  is  a  great 
hazard,  whither  you  can  rave  yourself  into  good  preferment  under  one 
administration;-  and.  if  you  do  obtiiin  it  for  a  while,  you  will  Ue 
inevitably  shipwrecked  in  the  first  storm ;  such  a  terrible  self-splitter  ii 

full-blown  aeal.  .  .     -  i     *  r 

Another  thing,  whrch  is  peculiarly  requisite  for  your  conduct  from 
the  pulpit,  is  the  framing  and  adapting  your  discourses  in  such  mannei 
as  may  best  suit  with  your  audience.  Measure,  as  much  as  may  be, 
the  line  of  their  understandings.  Do  not  any  more  go  out  of  their 
depth,  than  beyond  your  own.  Preach  hot  on  mysteries  to  raetaphysw 
cians,  nor  preach  metaphysicks  to  formers.  Nothing  has  done  more 
ml  disservice  to  religion,  than  an  incautious  choice  of  our  subjecto 
from  the  pulpit,  and  an  inaccurate  manner  of  treating  them ;  insomuch 
that  it  remains  a  question,  Whether  persecution  has  ever  done  half  so 
much  injury  to  it,  as  all  the  various  wrong  methods  made  use  of  to 

dofehd  it.  ,  ..        .  • 

'  But,  above  all  things,  h»t  me  deter  you  from  too  curious  an  examm- 
ation  of  those, sacred  mysteries  which  are  the  objects  of  our  faith,  but 
are  not  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  understanding.  I  have  trembled 
to  hear  ayouncr  preacher,  with  too  much  warmth  in  his  head,  as  well 
as  in  Iris  heart,  state  all  the  objections  which  infidelity  has  ever  been 
able,  with  all  its  wicked  industry,  to  make  against  our  religion,  only  to 
shew  his  own  ingenuity  in  answering  them.  But,  how  grievous  is  hn 
offence,  if  any  of  his  auditors,  who  had  never  heard,  till  that  hour, 
any  one  of  these  objections  made,  and  probably,  never  ought  have  had 
their  peace  disturbed  by  hearing  them  made,  should  not  think  his  answers 
full  and  satisfactory !  Beware,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  in  quiet  mmds, 
never  to  raise  doubts,  nor  start  difficulties,  merely  for  the  raent  of 
solving  them.      Religion   can  support  itself;  be  you  careful  Hot  to 

injure  it.  t      j     r  j- 

Nor  need  you  be  at  any  great  loss  to  find  out  proper  heads  of  dis- 
course to  enlarge  upon,  while  there  are  the  extensive  and  important 
volumes  of  morality  lying  at  all  times  open  before  you-  These  are  the 
best  subjects  you  can  possibly  make  choice  of  upon  many  accounts* 
They  are  proper  at  all  times,  are  wi  11  received  in  all  places,  are  readily 
understood  by  all  persons,  and  easily  composed  by  you;  so  that,  by 
constantly  pursuing  this  method,  you  will  receive  more  approbation 
with  less  pains.  The  excessive  applauses  which  the  most  famous 
preachers  of  the  last  century  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  rewarded 
with,  have  often,  if  not  always,  flowed  more  from  a  rhetorical  display 
of  moral  virtue,  than  from  their  labours  to  establish  the  evidences  of 
our  belief.  The  most  admired  and  most  celebrated  preacher,  now 
living,  owed  his  rise  iiitirely  to  a  happy  and  penuasiye  manner  of 
inforcing  our  practical  duty;  for,  although  he  is  now  arrived  at  almost 
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tlie  highest  degree  of  dignity  in  the  church,  yet  has  he  scarcely  ever  been 
remembered  to  have  chosen  a  subject  which  was  not  wholly  .employed 
xm  our  moral  obligations  to  each  olher.  Those  be  has  always  insisted  oa 
MB  the  most  certain  rule  of  discharging  our  duty  to  God.  Want  of 
charity,  has,  indeed,  imputed  to  him  a  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  our  faith;  but  I.  will  not  even  harbour  in  my  breast  m 
xasb  a  suspicion,  which  his  whole  life  is  a  confutation  of;  for  he  is  « 
good  man,  which  he  could  hardly  be«  unless  he  were  also,  what  I  am 
Ailly  persuaded  he  is,  a  good  christian.  Your  will  forgive  me  there- 
fore;, that  I  do  recommend  his  practice  to  your  imitation;  for  i  should 
not  deserve  to  be  forgiven,  if  1  were  to  ofifer  you  my  own* 

I  shall  close  this  article  in  a  very  few  words.  If  you  should  be  so 
lucky  to  rise  in  thex:burch  (do  not  wonder  that  1  call  it  luck  ;  for  merit 
alone  will  not  raise  you,  though  you  have  as  much  as  any  young  iftaa  I 
know;  but  strong  interest,  fair  opportunity,  and  good  recommendation, 
will  justle  all  virtues,  graces,  and  accomplishments  whatever;  should 
you  therefore,  I  repeat  it,  by  any  kind  hit,  become  eminent)  do  not^ 
I  beseech  you,  be,  or  atfect  to  be,  rigidly  severe  against  any  sectaries  or 
set  of  men,  merely  on  account  of  difl^'rence  in  opinion  If  all  who  fear 
God,  and  work  righteousness,  are  accepted  of  him,  do  not  anathematise 
AT  reject  those,  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  hope,  that  God  hath  not  rejected* 
Moreover,  although  we  ought  to  be  stedfast  in  our  faith,  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  it  a  truly  reli^ous  and  highly  commendable  fear,  when  we 
forbear  Co  censure  others,  only  for  differing  in  opinion  from  us,  from  an 
Awful  apprehension  of  its  being  possible  they  are  in  the  right,  and  that 
we  ourselves  may  be  mistaken.  For,  consider  a  little,  we  have  revelation, 
so  hsve  they;  we  have  reason,  so  have  they.  Many  things  we  difier  ini 
yet  veiy  few  of  them  are  of  the  t*ssentials  to  salvation;  and  those  which 
are  so,  must  wait  their  determination  from  infinite  wisdom.  Therefore^ 
in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  yourself,  be  sober,  be  careful,  he 
vigilant,  be  not  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  labour 
incessantly  to  confirm  and  strengthen  those  who  do  well.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  with  regard  to  others,  be  meek,  be  patient,  be  merciful; 
remember,  that  your  adversary  is  your  brother,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  him,  but  at  all  times  avoid  that  zeal  which  is  not  according  to 
knowledge. 

'  I  am  not  now  much  ashamed  to  own,  especially  as  it  may  be  for  your 
advantage,  that,  in  the  two  next  piiints  in  which  I  am  about  to  caution 
you,  1  have  often  wished  for  advice  at  your  time  of  life,  and  therefore 
hope,  mine  may  now  be  of  service  to  you.  They  are  thos^:  What 
respect  ynu  ought  prudently  to  pay  to  others,  and  how  much  respect 
you  mliy  justly  claim  to  yourself. 

The  respect  you  are  tt)  pay  to  others,  may,  in  the  general,  be  governed 
by  the  degree  of  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  rest  of  mankiod;  for  the 
world  doth  generally  judge  right  in  this  particular;  and,  when  I  am 
informed,  that  merit  is  without  a  doe  reverence  paid  to  it,  I  must  know 
that  merit  well,  before  I  can  be  at  all  induced  to  believe  it;  for,  in  such 
a  circpmstance,  I  do  generally  suspect,  that  mankind  have  found  a 
evflBcient  reaaotl  to  delay  paying  that  debt  of  respect,  which,  without 
•«eb  a  reason^  diqr  tean  lo  me  to  be  always  ready  enough  to  pay.    And, 
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therefore,  as  on  the  one  side  you  will  be  right  in  not  being  the  last  td 
r^ard  those  who  have  the  concurrent  good  opinion  of  mankind,  although, 
possibly,  you  do  not  know  all  the  footsteps  by  which  they  made  their 
w«^ ;  so,  ^ou  the  other  side,  do  not  entertain,  of  a  sudden,  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  appearance  of  infant  merit,  while  it  remains  under 
obscurity,  lest,  when  it  comes  forth  into  the  face  of  day,  there  should 
prove  black  spots  in  it,  which  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  which,  while 
you  stand  too  near,  may  throw  a  shade  on  your  judgment  at  least,  if  it 
does  not  in  some  sort  darken  your  integrity.  In  fine,  there  is  a  happy 
medium.  Praise  no  man  i^uch,  especially  if  he.  praises  you,  lest  it 
should  seem  like  a  plot  to  play  one  another  off  to  the  world ;  nor  censure 
any  man  greatly,  lest  you*  be  thought  to  envy  him. 

Another  method  of  forming  a  judgment,  what  degree  of  respect  you 
are  to  pay  to  others,  is  to  consider,  what  degree  of  good  they  can  do  to 
you.  For  though  they  may  happen  to  be  under  general  disesteem,  yet^ 
if  they  can  and  Will  do  you  a  particular  benefit,  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  your  particular  regard,  nor  can  you  easily,  in  ^uch  a  case, 
shew  them  too  much ;  for  all  mankind  are  but  too  desirous  of  receiving 
homage  from  each  other,  though  the  major  part  of  them  are  too  indolent 
to  exert  those  good  qualities,  which  are  necessary  to  obtain  it.  If  yoa 
pay  them  no  more  respect  than  they  deserve,  all  men  will  think  you 
pay  them  too  little;  but,  if  you  pay  them  fifty  times  more  than  they 
merit,  no  man  will  think  you  pay  him  too  much.  Err,  therefore,  for 
their  satisfaction,  and  your  own  sake,  on  the  right  side.  Give  my  Lord 
his  title;  or,  if  he  likes  to  have  it  so,  even  call  him  his  grace;  and  his 
lordship'5  grace  shall,  in  return,  say,  you  have  much  learning  and 
good  sense,  and  -deserve  promotion.  Pay  him  but  homage,  he  shall 
admire  you,  without  knowing  why,  yet  ought  you  to  know,  that  he 
admires  you  for  that  homage  he  receives  from  you. 

You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  this  is  an  undue  method  of  applying 
to  the  passions  of  men.  Yet,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  men,  you  must 
d^l  with  them  not  as  being  what  they  should  be,  but  as  they  are* 
creatures  hurried  away  with  their  passions  and  vanities,  and  labour  to 
make  them  serve  to  your  own  interest.  All  men  have  their  frailties, 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  respect  is  the  great  frailty  of  all  men.  There  is  a 
vein  of  pride  winds  itself  through  all  nature.  The  meanest  pant  for  that 
homage,  which  the  great  ones  receive,  and  are  anxious  to  find  out 
something  a  degree  below  themselves,  from  whom  they  also  may  have  a 
right  to  exact  the  like.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  prevails  among  the  clergy,  did  not  every  hour's  experience 
prove  it  otherwise;  for  I  fear  me,  should  you  ask  the  laity  concerning 
all  of  us  in  general,  or  the  inferior  clergy  concerning  the  dignified 
brethren  in  particular,  their  answers  would  not  excuse  us.  Would  they 
not  say,  that  we  require  them  to  bow  to  a  priest,  and  kneel  to  a  bishop  f 
9ay,  perhaps,  assert,  that  we  were  so  watchful  for  respect  from  them, 
as  to  make  it  a  religious  obligation,  which  they  were  bound  to  perform  ? 
But  are  there  no  persons  who  think  it  a  meanness  to  stoop  thus  far, 
and  pay  mankind  more  respect  than  they  deserve?  Are  there  none  who, 
with  an  open  roughness,  and  highly  to  be  applauded  sincerity,  bring  men 
down  to  the  low  level  of  their  real  merit!    Yes>  some,  such  there  i«pe; 
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but  tliey  aretkote  whom  success  in  life,  or  independency  of  fortune^  hav« 
set  at  liberty,  to  act  as  they  please,  or  they  are  those  who  rail  at  seeing 
others  do,  what  they  have  themselves  done  before  in  v&in.  But  if  you 
would  know  better  than  themselves  whether  these  railers  at  over-doing  • 
respect  are  truly  in  earnest,  or  only  actuated  by  pique  and  resentment; 
ply  them  closely  with  that  very  respect  they  pretend  to  detest,  admire 
their  superior  understandings,  revere  their  uprightness,  commend  their 
Stoick  virtue,  promise  to  imitate  their  example;  and  1  will  venture  to 
assert,  you  shail  be  well  received  by  them  for  doing  that  to  them,  which 
they  will  not  permit  you  to  do  to  others.  For  the  thing  is,  in  applying 
your  respect  to  himself,  every  man  thinks  you  apply  it  right. 

But  I  must  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  lest,  when  I  have  the  favour 
of  a  visit  from  you,  you  should  turn  the  weapons  I  have  lent  you,ag^nst 
myself. 

As  to  the  respect  which  you  may  justly  claim  to  yourself,  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  of  all  to  give  advice  in.  For  hardly  any  one  of  us  thinks 
he  has  enough,  which  is  the  leasoa  why  he  has  so  little.  ;3ut  as  you 
now  have  a  right  to  require,  that  1  propose  some  rule  for  you  to  go  by, 
let  it  be  this,  to  demand  only  so  much  respect  as  you  really  deserve. 
Now  this,  you  will  say,  leaves  you  as  it  found  you,  since  you  cannot 
easily  form  a  judgment  of  your  own  deserts.  If  thai  be  the  case,  then 
kt  the  world  form  a  judgment  for  you,  and  it  is  highly  probable  it  will 
be  a  favourable  one.  Think  you  deserve  no  more,  or  rather  less,  than 
you  do  really  receive;  for  this  will  be  a  certain  method  to  raise  you  that 
very  respect  you  want  to  have  shewn  to  you,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
preserve  humility  in  yourself.  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  really  just  thus; 
It  is  our  contending  so  apparently  for  so  much  respect,  which  very  often, 
if  not  always,  deprives  us  intirely  of  it.  Men  have  ceased  from  wor-. 
shiping  images.  Tho'  they  revere  the  priesthood,  they  abhor  priestcraft. 
They  will  not,  they  ought  not  lo  regard  us  merely  for  our  habits,  but  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of.  Nothing  can  make  a  proud 
man  more  pdious,  unless  it  be,  that  he  is  a  proud  priest;  and  believe 
me,  from  experience  I  speak  it,  if  we  would  have  any  uncommoa 
deference  and  regard  shewn  us  from  the  laity,  we  must  always  take  it  by 
courtesy,  and  not  as  matter  of  right;  for  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
g^ve  us  a  proper  respect,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  it  as  a  debt,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  us. 

It  is  but  too  often  the  case,  that,  instead  of  the  homage  we  so  ardently 
desire,  we  are  forced  to  beaij  raillery,  nay  even  some  degree  of  ridicule 
itself,  especially  from  our  superiors  iu  fortune,  on  whom  wc  have 
a  dependence  or  expectation,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  the  highest 
imprudence  to  discover  any  resentment.  Now  to  be  able  to  sustain  this 
trial  with  decency  and  good  humour,  and  to  make  it  seem  easy  to  us, 
when  it  is,  perhaps,  far  otherwise,  though  it  is  very  difficult,  is  a  very 
valuable  and  profitable  accomplishment;  and  Che  great  secret  seems  to 
be  this,  by  laughing  with  them,  or  rather  beginning  the  laugh  for  them 
against  yourself,  which  will  in  a  great  measure  relieve  you  from  being 
laughed  at  by  them.  Whatever  is  superior  to  ridicule,  will  not  hivrt 
you.  Whatever  cannot  stand  it,  deserves  it  Then  why  not  laugh?  If, 
a  young  clergyman  be  too  voracious  an  epicure,  bows  very  awkwardly, 

'  p4 
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behavts  vny  slovenly,  or  talks  most  piBdafitically»  may  we  ^ot  join  it 
banter  of  the  man,  without  any  affront  to  the  order  ?  Or  is  it  ahaolately 
necessary  to  suppose  every  spiritual  person  to  have  no  earthly  friling  f 
There  seems  to  be,  more  especially  with  every  yupng  man  amongus,  to 
stronganattachmenttotheinterestsof  thechnrch  (togiveitnowoneacon-  • 
struction)  that  belabours  to  make  us  believe,  that  i^  receives  awound,when 
himself  is  attacked  in  his  own  private  capacity,  on  occurrences  which  nq 
way  afiect  it.  His  person,  his  dress,  his  actions,  his  errors,  are  all  tQ 
be  sacred,  because  he  is  a  divine.  Why,  what  a  farce  is  this?'  Can  wa 
be  supposed  meek,  patient,  long-vuffering,  and  ready  to  bear  all  kinds 
of  persecution,  frhen  we  cannot  even  sustain  a  little  raillery  with  any 
tolerable  serenity  of  temper  ? 

Endow  yourself  therefore,  I  request  you,  wiUi  so  much  patience,  as 
to  hear  the  frailties  incideht  to  your  humanity,  without  the  low  subter- 
fuge of  sheltering  yourself  in  your  divinity ;  nor  ever  imagine,  that  ytour 
profession  of  religion,  is,  or  ought  ^  be  a  protection  for  your  faults. 

I  do  remember  a  nobleman,  who,  before  a  very  numerous  attcmbly, 
told  a  worthy  divine,  who  was  solliciting  him  for  a  living  then  vacant, 
and  in, his  lordship's  diposal,  **  No,  no.  Doctor,  talk  no  more  of  it;  but 
pi'ythee,  man,  learn  to  danpe.*'  The  Doctor,  not  at  all  abashed, 
smilingly  replied,  ^  He  should  be  incorrigible  not  to  improve,  with  hi| 
lordship  for  an  instructor,  who  had  long  taught  him  to  dance  attendance. 
Have  I  so.  Doctor?  says  the  Earl.  Then  even  take  the  living,  and  my 
daughter  Sophy  shall  teach  you  to  turn  your  toes  out"  The  company 
laughed,  but  the  doctor  had  most  renson.  I  wish  you  the  same  sel^ 
subduing  spirit,  and  that  a  like  reward  may  atteijd  it. 

Another  thing,  which  I  must  exhort  you  to,  is  this,  in  whatsoever 
state  of  life  you  are,  therewith  to  be  content.  Avarice  and  oppressioii 
are  the  two  most  shocking  crimes,  which  degenerated  natfire  can  be 
guilty  of;  yet  are  they  often,  and  I  fear  with  two  ipuch  reason,  imputed 
to  the  clergy.  Npr  cdn  it  at  all  excuse  or  extenuate  our  offence,  that  it 
bath  been  so  from  time  before  us,  and  may  be  so  after  us.  Every  man  19 
undoubtedly  under  a  moral  obligpition  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family,  by  all  prudent  and  honest  means;  for,  if  we  sow  i|nto  them 
spiritual  things,  it  is  meet  that  we  partake  of  their  temporal  things 
But  this  does  not  extendsoforas  to  injure,  oppress,  be  rigid,  tortious,  and 
violent.  And  I  am  most  usually  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  among  us 
who  litigates  fdr  tythes,  or  duties,  must  be  himself  chiefly  in  £ftult;  for. 
I  have  proved  it  myself,  that  the  man  who  will  not  pay  you  sixpence, 
which  he  is  convinced  you  have  a  right  to  exact,  will  give  you  ten  times 
the  sum,  if  ^ou  ivill  accept  it  in  the  manner  he  thinks  fit  to  give  it 
you,  and  will  spend  for^^  times  as  much  tQ  keep  you  from  it,  if  you 
refuse.  Now,  suppose  Christian  forbearance  laid  intirely  ou$  of  the 
case,  which  way,  think  you,  ought  human  policy  to  take?  Whenever, 
therefore,  you  are  in  this  disagreeable  circumstance,  examine  yourself 
with  great  strictness,  and  be  always  the  first  to  propose  the  mediation  of 
friends,  arbitration,  or  any  other  compromise,  remembering,  that  to 
the  spiritual  man  belongeth  peace,  an4  that  he  ought  no  more  to  make 
use  of  the  law  than  of  a  sword,  neither  of  which  are  justifiable  except 
only  for  self  defence.  .  ^ 
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Tbe  only  thing  whjch  remains  for  »e  to  mention  to  yon,  and  whicb 
neoeKarily  follows  christianr  forbearance,  is  christian  charity.  I  had 
raUier  be  employed  in  one  act  of  benevekace,  than  expound  the  whole 
apocalypse.  There  is  nothing  so  much  mistaken  as  charity.  Some 
ecMifioe  it  to  an  ostentatious  alms^giving,  where  the  act  pays  itself. 
Some  place  it  in  giving  all  men  a  good  character/  which  make^  their 
good  word  of  no  value  to  any  man,  and  which  seeras  to  me  to  flow 
rather  from  an  abject  servility  of  spirit,  than  from  any  religious  motive. 
Yet,  sare,  to  part  with  the  superfluities  of  life,  which  we  know  not  how 
otherwise  to /employ,  or  to  Mow  off  oqr  praises  on  others,  when  they  cost 
nothing,  and  are  nothing  worth,  cannot  deserve  to  wear  the  name  of 
charity.  That  virtue  rises  to  a  higher  pitch;  it  streams  with  every 
bleeding  wound,  and  sighs  with  every  aVing  heart:  is  delighted  to  be 
employed,  and  places  all  its  good  in  procuring  happiness  to  others;  had 
rather  nemove  distress,  than  build  palaces;  and  says  to  the  unhanpy, 
iBine  is  your  misery,  for  ye  are  my  children*  This  is,  or  this  ougfffc  to 
be,  the  distinguishing  characterisdck  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  without 
which  knowl^ge  and  learning  are  a  reproach,  and  all  pretences  to 
piety,  and  solenin  austerity,  impious  and  pharisaical. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole,  in  which  I  thought  it  might  be 
necessary  to  give  you  advice*  And  although  it  may  seem,  that  1  have 
notdiiected  you  in  any  important  articles,  yet  I  should  wish  you  to  keep 
ny  letter  by  yoy,  to  refer  to  occdsionally;  and  I  dare  venture  to  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  your  life  you  will  find  the  usefulness  of  it  in  every 
particnlar. 

It  is  not  in  weightier  matters  that  we  are  often  the  most  embarrassed; 
there  we  are  alvrays  on  our  guard,  or  can  have  present  directtoos  for  our 
conduct,  from  pious  and  learned  authors.  But  little  inconvenienceS| 
by  being  as  little  a1  tended  to,  oftentimes  become  the  most  difficult; 
for  be,  who  despiseth  small  things,  shall  perish  by  little  and  little. 

If  this  will  not  amount  to  a  full  excuse,  let  my  sincere  friendship  for 
you  snpply  the  rest;  for  you  may  be  assured,  I  would  not  have  written 
so  freely  and  unreservedly  to  BOf  person,  for  whom  I  had  not  the  most 
afiectionate  regud. 

I  shall  be,  assure  younelf,  exceeding  glad  to  see  you  at  all  times 
at  I  '  I,  where  you  will  be  certain  of  finding  me,  having  taken  up,  a 
resolution,  though  not  a  common  one,  of  qpmling  the  remainder  c| 
my  days  in  my  own  diocese, 

Nov.  )730, 
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TRAVELS  OF  THREE  ENGLISH  GENTLgMEN, 

mOM  VENICJS  TO  BAMBVRGH, 

B^ng  the  g^and  Tour  of  Gennany,  in  the  year  1734. 

9fS:  Never  before  publifhed. 


The  Gentleman,  who  drew  op  the  following  piece,  is  a  person  of 
curiosity;  and,  when .  he  first  went  abroad,  as  well  as  during  his 
residence  in  foreign  parts,  was  a  meqiber  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  theUnivernty  of  Oxford.  The  observations  it  contains,  pany  of 
which  are  intirdy  new,  are  related  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  ltmay» 
therefore,  be  considered,  as  a  supplement  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Brown's 
Travels  in  Germany;  and  will  likewise  serve  to  supply  various 
omissions,  and  illustrate  several  obscure  passages,  of  other  modem 
pdations,  with  which  gentlemen  of  erudition,  who  have  visited  the 
countries  herein  mentioned,  hare  entertained  the  public. 


SECT.  I. 

A  Joumejifrom  Venice  to  Gorizia^  or  Goritia^  the  capital  of  a  eatmty  of 
the  same  namCf  in  the  Dutchy  ofCarniola. 


'T^HE  War  breaking  out  between  France  and  hec  allies  and  the  house 
J>  of  Austria,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 739»  we  took  for  granted, 
that  the  maritime  powers  could  not  avoid  concerning  tbemsdves  in  that 

auarrel;  and,  therefore,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  returning  to^ England 
trough  France,  as  we  had  proposed,  when  at  Rome.  This  induced  us 
to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Germany;  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  meet  at 
Venice,  the  beginning  of  February,  1734.  Here,  according  to  agree* 
nent,  we  arrived;  and  having  seen  all  the'principal  curiosities,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  carnival,  we  went  by  water,  with  our  bag^ige,  and 
two  post-chaises,  to  Mestre,  February  the  twenty-seventh,  0«  S,  1735; 
or  March  the  tenth,  N.  S.  1734.  Mestre  is  a  small  town  or  village, 
about  five  miles  almost  west  of  Venice,  and  the  place  where  the  Bairas, 
bound  from  that  capital  to  the  Venetian  territories  in  Italy,  and  particu* 
larly  those  with  gentlemen  for  Germany,  frequently  land  their  passengen 
and  efiects.  The  padrone  of  the  Baxca,  whom  we  paid  according  to 
agreement,  upon  our  landing,  was  a  man  of  some  poKtenessand  address, 
(oough  very  desirous  of  imposing  upon  us ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Italians. 
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The  Ycitturino,  who  supplied  us  with  six  ^orscs  from-  Venice  to 
Gorixia,  for  twelve  zeccbins,  or  sequinsi  each  consisting  of  tweAfty-lwo 
Venetian  lire,  or  livres,  fumished  us  with  two  very  good  postiglioni. 
These  conducted  us  first  to  Treviso,  Trivigi,  or  Trevigio,  for  it  goes  by 
all  these  names,  a  post  and  half  from  Mcstre,  through  the  villages  of 
Mojana,  La  Croce,  and  La  Frascar.  Mojana  has  a  handsome  church, 
with  a  pretty  high  tower ;  and,  as  our  pogtiglioni  informed  u»,  is  famous 
for  the  fineness  and  whiteness  of  its  brtad.  It  is  about  four  Italian 
Biiles  from  Mestre.  La  Croce  and  La  Frascar  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  deserve  any  particular  notice.  The  country  between  Venice 
and  Treviso  is  a  plain,  and,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  covered 
with  a  beautrful  verdure^  We  entered  Treviso,  February  the  twenty- 
seventfay  about  sixteen  hours,*  according  to  the  Italian  computation  of 
time* 

Tireviso,  or  Trivigi,  as  it  is  called  by  Leandro  Alberti,  is  a  city  of 
considei^ble  note,  as  being  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  principal  place, 
nnlesa  we  will  have  f  Venice  itself  to  stand  in  this  territory,  of  the 
Marca  Trevisana.     However,  scarce  any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur 
are  now  to  be  seen.     It  is  seated  upon  the  river  Sile,  Silo,  or  Silio,  the 
Sihs  of  Pliny  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  18)  which  runs  through  the  town;  and, 
according  to  that  author,  has  its  source  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
called,  by  him,  Montes  Tarvisani.    The  first  writers  of  authority  that 
mcmion  this  city  are  Procopius  (Lib.  ii.  Bell.  Goth.)  and  Paulus  Dia- 
conoa  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  though  the  Montes  Tarvisani  of  Pliny  (Lib.  iii, 
cap.  18.)  seem  to  intimate,  that  these  mountains  received   their  deno- 
mination from  Tarvisium,  the  ancient  Roman  name  of  Trovisa,  and, 
consequently,  to  imply,  that  this  place  existed  in  Pliny's  time.     Nay, 
that  it  was  a  Roman  rounicipium,  in  early  ages,  evidently  appears 
from  stones  dug  up  near  it,  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  them,  vtv. 
MVN.  TAR.  and  DECVRIGN.     Upon  the  declension  of  the  Western 
Empire,  it  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  fifth  King,  Totila, 
was  bom  here.     Afterwards  Alboinus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  having 
made  himself  master  of  Aquileia,  and  other  cities  in  that  neigbbouik 
hood,  resolved  to  pillage  and  lay  in  ashes  Trevigi,  because  its  citizens 
had  not  been  early  enough  in  their  submission  to  him.     But  Felix,  the 
Bishop,  found  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  so  barbarous  a  design. 
The  Lombard  Marqnisses,  or  Governors,  whose  business  it  was  to  kt*ep 
every  thing  quiet  on  the  frontiers,  for  a  considerable  time,  made  thki 
tho  place  of  their  residence;  and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Emperom 
and  Kings  of  Italy,  in  common  with  the  other  Italian  towns.    After- 
waids,  one  Ezzelinus,  a  cruel  tyrant,  possessed  himself  of  it ;  though 
the  EiDiperors,  as  should  seem,  soon  recovered  it.    The  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  made  one  Ricciardo  da  Camino,  a  person  of  great  wealth  and 
popularity  here.  Vicar  of  Trevigi,  reserving  to  htmsdf  the  sovewignty 
of  the  Marca  Treiisana*    In  succeeding  ages,  theCarcaresi  were  Lords 
of  the  town  and  district;  after,  them  the  Scalig^ri,  or  Signori  della 

*  ItM  Itolitni  eoBpiite  their  tame  fnm  Biin-»«t  to  sun-set.  and.  therefore,  their  gre^tt^ 
nonber  of  bonrt  it  twentv-fottr.  i  Bune.  in  his  Notes  apon  ClaTerios*s  latroductioa 

to  CMfrftfbv,  it  clMfls  «f  ihU  oploloa,  m  ow  rndcis  viil  Slid,  hj  cooMilttni  him  (hM«, 
<M  Bwi^»irolM  npra  CloTcrini,  UbriU.  cap.  vak.  p«g.  m*  Ed.  Amst.  end  Load.  vSgf* 
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Scala;  aQd,  last  of  ^11,  the  Veoetiaiis,  by  virtue  of  « treftt^  eondiiM 
between  them,  Ae  Scaligeri,  and  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Viscontt,  fint 
Diike  of  Milan,  in  1388.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  b»N*ged  it  io* 
DfTectQally  in  1509.  The  district  of  Treviso  abounds  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and,  particularly,  with  corn,  wine,  animals,  &c« 
The  wine  it  produces  is  eyccellent  and  the  bread  extremely  white  and 
iine.  Thena  are,  likewise,  here,  many  delightful  fountains,  whose  pure 
limpid  water  appears  as  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  taste. 
The  noble  families  of  Treviso  are  so  numerous,  that  we  mu«t  b^  leave 
to  refer  our  readei-s  to  the  Italian*  writers,  ibr  a  catalogue  of  then, 
vhich  the  narrow  limits,  we  have  prescribid  ourselves,  will  not  permit 
us  to  insert  here.  The  principal  churches  are  those  of  ban  Nicolo, 
Honesto,  Giosu,  the  Domo,  San  Martin,  San  Paulo,  and  Santa  Mar- 
garita. Among  tlic  great  personages  born  here,  may  be  ranked  Pope 
Benedict  XI.  and  Ponticus  Virunius,  who  died  in  1520. 

Having  staid  some  hours  here,  where,  in  truth,  few  curious  objects 

J  resent  themaalves  to  a  traveller's  view,  we  continued  our  route.  About 
ve  in  the  af^rnoon,  we  passed  the  river  Piave,  directing  our  march 
towards  Conegliano,  or  Conigliano,  a  post  and  half  from  Trcviso.  Dr. 
Brown  thinks  the  Piave  to  be  the  Anassum  of  the  ancients;  but  Father 
Hardouin  looks  upon  the  modem  Stella  as  the  aiitient  Anassum.  Be 
^hat  as  it  will,  the  Piave  has  a  fine  bridge  oyer  it  at  Be  lluno,  to  whosa 
district  both  Conegliano  and  Sacil  appertain.  This  district  is  an  ex« 
tremely  fertile  country,  diversified  with  little  hills,  vallics,  mountains, 
and  woods*  It  also  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  veins  of 
goldt  silver,  iron,  and  vitriol.  Conegliano,  though  a  large  village,  has 
nothings  lit  present,  more  remarkable,  than  being  situated  on  the  post- 
load.  We  lay  this  night  at  Col irobrigo,  in  an  house  belonging  to  an 
£nriish  merchant,  settled  at  Venice;  which  obliged  us  to  deviate  a 
Uttle  from  the  direct  road  to  Goriifia.  From  thence,  the  next  morning, 
we  proceeded  to  Conegliano,  where  we  met  with  nothing  remarkable. 
This  place  stands  on  the  river  Mott^^ano,  whose  source  is  on  a  hill, 
near  the  town  of  Ceneda.  The  people  of  Treviso,  though  subject  to 
the  Venetians,  aeemed  extremely  incensed  against  the  French,  and  theif 
allies,  for  seising  upon  the  Milaneee,  and  so  Unjustly  attacking  tha 
House  of  Austria, 

The  next  place,  in  the  road  to  Gorissia,  where  fresh  hones  are  to  be 
taken,  is  Sacil,  a  post  and  half  distant  from  Con^iano.  This  village^ 
-which  stands  on  the  Li venza,  at  prt-sent  makes  no  figure,  but  was  fyt^ 
tneriy  a  bishop's  see,  and  under  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.^  Pordenon, 
a  post  from  Sacil  is,  at  present,  likewise  very  obscure.  Between  Poi^ 
denon  and  Codroipo  we  passed  the  Tajamento,  or,  as  the  natives  call  H, 
Tagliamento,  a  river  of  some  note,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  and 
lapidtfey  of  its  stream.  The  Tagliamento  we  take  to  be  tbeTilaventnm 
Majus  of  Pliny,  and  the  rtkahfi^  of  Ptoleroy,  From  Pardeoon  ta 
Codroipo  is  one  post.  Codroipo  is  a  large  village,  and  has  •  pleasant 
akuation.  Many  of  the  women,  in  these  parts,  have  a  very  masculine 
'  air,  quite  void  of  that  softness  so  natural  to  their  sex.    We  found  tfie 

.  !^  ttMTbcWre  deite  atU  d*  XtaHS  of  aigflior  FrttoeMO  Bwtem,  prUt^  tt  Tm^p^ 
la  iut9> 
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Italian  here,  for  the  most  part^  very  corrupt,  aad  sometimes  scarce 
intelligible. 

From  Codroipo  we  went  to  Palma,  Palmada,  or  Palma  Nova,  a  fortresa 
belonging  to  the  roost  serene  Republic  of  Venice,  ami  two  posts  distant 
fromCoilroipo.  Thi*  fortress,  which  is  seated  in  •  Frioli,  was  built 
by  the  Venetians,  in  1593  and  I594l>,  It  was  intended  to  repress  tha 
courses  of  the  Turks,  who  sometimes,  before  the  erection  of  it,  com* 
nutted,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  dreadful  depredations,  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  the  Great,  A.  J).  1477»  made  an  incursion  a# 
far  as  Trcviso.  The  Doge  Pascale  Ciconia,  who  then  presided  over  the 
Venetian  State,  likewise  imagined,  that  it  might  serve  a^  a  barrier  to 
the  Venetian  territories,  on  that  side,  against  any  attempts  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  The  plans  of  this  fortezsa,  given  us  by  Signior  Francisco 
Berteili,  in  16^9,  and  Dr.  Brown,  in  1669,  do,  in  the  main,  agree; 
neither  is  the  present  face  of  it  much  difierent  from  these  plans.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  regular  fortifications  io  Europe.  The  town, 
exclusive  of  the  fortification,  forms  a.  circle,  whose  diameter  is  six  hun- 
dred paces.  There  are  near  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
place.  For  a  particular  description  of  it,  the  curious  may  have  recount 
to  the  abote-mentioned  Signior  Berteili  and  Dr.  Brown. 

To  oblige  our  curious  readers,  we  shall  here  give  them  the  (Higinal 
names  of  the  bastions  of  Palma,  vif. 

San  Fortunato.  San  Stefano, 

Santo  Ilermagora.  Santa  Maria, 

Santa  Croce.  San  Clemente, 

San  Lorenzo.  Santa  Eufemia. 

Santa  Giustina. 
We  staid  some  time  at  Palma,  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  to  learn  the 
strength,  and  other  particulars,  of  the  place.  In  answer  to  some  of  our 
queries,  we  were  told,  that  the  fortezza  was  garisoned  only  by  ten  com* 
panies  of  Venetian  foot,  three  of  Sclavoninns,  and  a  small  body  of 
horse;  and  that  General  IMocenigo  commanded  there.  The  cattle  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  aro,  in  many 
parts,  extrremely  small.  The  habits  of  the  women,  and  particularly 
their  hats  or  caps,  betwixt  Palma  and  Gorizia,  differ  considerably 
from  those  used  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Between  Palma  and  Gorizia,  which  are  distant  two  posts,  taking  ft 
.v>rt  of  detour,  we  passed  through  Strasoldo,  Villes,  and  Gradbca. 
Strasoldo  is  a  little  village  with  a  tower,  not  far  from  the  river  Lisonzo, 
or  Lisonczo,  and  probably  gave  a  title  to  the  Counts  of  Strasoldo,  one 
of  which  family,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  an  Imperial  General,  employed, 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  against  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  in  the 
year  1680.  Villes  is  likewise  a  small  village,  seated  almost  in  the  mid- 
way, between  Strasoldo  and  GraJisca.     But  Gradisca  f  is  a  pretty  con* 

'  *  The  Latin  amme  of  Frioli  Is  Foram  Jalil ;  which  some  Uke  to  b«  derive<)  from  that  of  iti 
priBcipol  ttka,  to  called  firom  Juhoa  Ca>«r,  who  led  a  bodjr  of  his  troopa  through  this  eoaDtn 
afidnst  the  Helvetians  Be  that  as  it  uill,  the  city  of  Friull,  or  Forum  Julli.  aow  the  Cmdad 
di  Finvli,  a  place  strong  by  its  sitentioD,  was  destroyed  by  CaiicaDtis,  Ktuc  of  BaTuria,  accord* 
lag  to  PmIm  DiaeoDUs :  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  CAgnoa  the  pMitnonian.  Pliay  cell,  the 
people  of  Frioti  PorofolieDses  Traaspsdaoi,  to  distlngniyh  them  from  the  FbrojuMBMs  Oam» 
6mA,  seated  io  Umbria,  and  tells  ns  that  their  territory  prodecrd  esrellent  wtne. 

♦  Ofaditca  it  iiippo«ed,  hj  ClaTtriw»  to  be  Ibe  tame  place  with  the  Ad  mdeciBi—  lepidem 
«( the  eatieat  Reaaaa* 
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siderable  town^  situatecl  not  far  from  the  conflux  of  tbe  Wibacht  or 
Vipaco,  and  Lisonczo.  It  is  the  first  fortezza  in  the  Dutchy  of  Carniolai 
about  eight  miles  from  Palma,  and  four  or  five  from  Gorizia.  Some 
authors  have  erroneously  placed  both  Gradisca  and  Gorizia  in  Friuli, 
The  fortifications  of  the  former  place  seem  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition; 
but  the  Imperialists  are  now  repairing  them.  The  garison,  according 
to  the  natives,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  men.  Here  we  crossed 
the  Lisonczo,  a  pretty  celebrated  river.  About  twenty-three  hours,  or 
an  hour  before  sun-sit,  Feb.  28,  O.  S.  we  arrived  at  Gorizia,  betwixt 
which  town  arid  Venice,  the  number  of  posts  stands  thus; 

From  Venice  to  Mestre,  Ave  miles. 

From  Mestre  to  Treviso,  a  post  and  half. 

From  Treviso  to  Conegliano,  a  post  and  half* 

From  Conegliano  to  Sacil,  a  post  and  half. 

From  Sacil  t»  Pordenon,  one  post. 

From  Pordenon  to  Codroipo,  one  post. 

From  Codroipo  to  Palma,  two  posts. 
.  From  Palma  to  Gorizia,  two  posts. 
As,  therefore,  these  posts  are  reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  be  some- 
thing above  six  miles  each,  the  distance  between  Venice  and  Goritia 
may  be  fixed  roundly  at  seventy-two  or  seventy-four  miles.  According 
tp  tbe  Italians,  Goritia  is,  at  least,  seventy-six  or  eighty  Italian  miles 
from  Venice. 

Gorizia,  or  Goritia,  called  by  the  Germans  Gorz,  or  Gortz,  is  a 
large  town,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  subject  to  the 
Emperor.  It  stands  on  the  river  Lisonczo,  partly  on  an  eminence, 
and  partly  on  a  plain,  about  fourteen  German  miles  N.  W.  of  Laubach, 
the  metropolis  of  Carniola.  The  sti*eets  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  for  the  most  part,  mean.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  lower  town.  The  castle,  with  the  upper  town,  is  situated  upon  a 
hill,  which  commands  the  lower  town.  We  found  tbe  fortezza  in  « 
bad  condition,  and  defended  only  by  a  garison  of  three  hundred  men. 
Count  Rabata,  the  commandant,  has  a  fine  house,  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of,  or  at  least  adjoining  to,  the  castle,  built  in  an  oval  form.  Tbe 
Wendish,  or  Sclavonian  tongue,  reaches  no  farther  west  than  this  place. 
The  languages  spoken  here  are  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Sclavonian, 
and  an  odd  corruption  of  Latin,  inclining  to  the  French.  The  burghers 
use  this  last,  and  therefore  are,  with  great  difficulty,  understood  by 
the  Venetians,  and  other  Italians.  The  Italijin  spoken  here  is  the 
Friulian  dialect.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
the  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  are  published  in  the  German  tongue.  • 
Some  learned  men  take  Goritia  to  be  the  antient  Noreia;  but  as  this 
notion  depends  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  antient  Noreia  first  changed 
its  name  into  Noritia,  and  afterwaids  Goritia,  which  is  very  precarious, 
not  to  say  improbable,  it  seems'  to  deserve  no  great  credit.  Besides, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  notion,  in  order  to  discover 
the  etymon  of  the  word  Gorizia,  or  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this  city. 

•. ,  M!lf  V«n«ti"»  l>«ief«^  and  took  Goritia  in  1508.  bat  the  Emperor  MezlmiUea  I.  recovered 
11."  .*^v  ^"  ***^'  •  ***^3r  of  VeoetUn  troopt  eitempted  to  tarpriMit,  b«t  were  obliged  te 
fetreet  «itaeat  exeeutl^  tbeir  desigo. 
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For,  the  word  Gorira  is  undoubtedly  of  Slavic,  or  Sclavonic,  cxtnctioD* 
In  the  Slavic  language,  which  is  spoken  here,  Gora  signifies  a  hill,  and 
Goriza,  a  little  hill,  or  eminence,  sueh  as  diat  occupied  by  the  castle 
of  Gorisia,  where  Count  Rabata  lives,  and  the  upper,  or  antient  town* 
And  indeed  the  antient  town  seems  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  the 
pkce,  built  by  the  antient  Slavi;  the  other  being  modem,  void  of  all 
ibrtiications,  and  seated  in  a  plain,  commanded  by  the  aforesaid  hill. 
As  to  the  present  face  of  Goritia,  it  has  a  famous  parochial  church, 
over  which  a  mitred  Archdeacon  presides;  a  convent  of  Minorites; 
another  of  Capucins;  a  nunnery,  belonging  to  the  virgins  of  Santa 
Ursula ;  another  to  those  of  Santa  Clara;  a  collc|;e  of  Jesuits,  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  with  a  noble  gymnasium,  where  youth 
is  not  only  instructed  in  the  literae  humaniorcs,  but  likewise  in  the 
principles  of  moral  theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  appertain- 
ing to  it.  To  which  likewise  may  be  added  a  convent  of  Carmelites, 
on  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  Jesuits  college  seems  to  be  the  best 
building  in  Goritia.  We  could  not  forbear  observing,  that,  though 
the  houses  here  are«  for  the  most  part,  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow,  a 
considerable  number  of  coaches,  and  persons  of  distinction,  were  mov- 
ing about  the  town.  The  principal,  if  not  only  piasza,  in  Goritia,  is 
the  Piazsa  di  Jraunt,  where  the  Jesuits  college  stands.  We  put  up  at 
the  Aquila  Negra,  or  Black  Eagle,  which  is  reckoned  by  foreigners, 
and  particularly  English  gentlemen,  the  best  inn  here.  The  landlord 
was  a  very  chearful,  pleasant  man,  mortally  hated  the  French,  and 
spoke  Italian,  with  such  elegance  and  propriety,  together  with  so  fine 
a  pronunciation,  that  he  mig^t  justly  be  said  to  have  La  Lingua  Tos- 
cana  in  Bocca  Romana.  One  of  us  told  him,  that  the  French  would 
soon  deoiolish  the  Emperor ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  great  warmth^ 
'  Aspetta  un  poco,  Signioie  mio,  adesso  adesso  saranno  ben  bestonati  i 
Fnuicesi  da  nostro  Carlo,  i.e.  Have  a  little  patience,  my  good  Sir, 
the  French  will  soon  be  well  drubbed  by  our  Charles.'  The  lodging 
her^  was  not  extraordinaiy ;  but  in  return,  our  bill  in  the  morning; was 
pretty  moderate.  We  shall  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  of  the  Dutchy  of  Camiola. 


SECT.  II. 

A  Jcumey  ftom  Oaritia  to  Laubach^  or  Liibiana,  the  Metropolis  of 

CarvMcL. 

HAVING  seen  every  thing  remarkable  in  Goritia,  we  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  leaving  that  place ;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
agreed  wiih  the  post-master,  for  three  horses  to  each  of  our  postH:haiscs, 
and  two  more  for  two  English  servants  that  attended  us.  We  had  be* 
sides  these  a  Swiss  ;  but  he  rode  with  one  of  us,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
post-chaise.  It  is  worthy  observation,  that  a  gentleman,  who  travels  in 
bis  own  chaise,  is  obliged  to  take  the  same  number  of  post-horses 
through  the  empire,  that  he  sets  out  with  firoiu  Goritia.    So  that,  if 
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the  post'-inaster  there  insttts  upon  his  having  four  horses,  he  will  be 
saddled  with  that  nurabery  every  post,  throughout  the  empire;  if  three 
only,  then  three  will  afterwards  safiice.  Though  there  are  instances  of 
four  horsie  being  imposed  upon  a  traveller,  who  had  before  bilt  three, 
when  the  rotfds  render  it  necessary.  But,  in  such  a  case,  when  they 
becomcf  better,  the  fourth  horse  is  taken  off.  From  Goritia  to  Viemia, 
.  we  paid  fifteen  grosse,  that  is,  forty-five  creutters,  or  karantani,  a 
hoTse  per  post,  aiui  eight  grosse  per  post  to  tech  of  our  postiglioni.  In 
order  to  meet  with  the  better  entertainment  this  lent  season,  we  gave  a 
Venetian  physician  a  secchin,  to  certify,  under  his  hand,  that  We  were 
all  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  could  not  live  without  flesh;  though  our 
countenances  rendered  this  very  improbable.  However,  as  it  happened, 
we  had  no  need  of  such  a  certificate;  the  inns  all  along  the  road, 
without  producing  it,  not  scrupling  to  supply  us  with  whatever  pro- 
visions we  desired*  The  wine  in  Goritia,  ^hich  is  white,  is  of  quite  a 
dfflerent  taste  from  any  we  met  with  in  Italy;  but  bears  some  remem* 
blance  to  that  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle«  llie  meat  is  good^  and 
the  cookery  sufficiently  elegant,  though  different  both  from  the  French 
and  the  Italian. 

All  paints  relating  to  our  journey  being  settled,  and  the  hones  ready, 
we  took  our  leave  of  Goritia,  March  2,  O.  S.  early  in  the  morning; 
and  set  out  for  Laubach,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Lubiana.    About 
nine  o'clock  we  reached  Czemiza,  a  small  town,  or  village,  which 
terminates  the  first  post.    Thou|^  this  post  must  be  allowed  a  long  one, 
the  country,  throueh  which  we  passed,  being  a  plain,  appeared  agree- 
able  enough ;  but  the  road  in  some  parts  was  very  rough.    It  deserves  to 
be  here  remarked,  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  account,  though 
he  tried  several  times,  could  not  pronounce  the  word  Czemiza  as  our 
postiglioni,  who  were  natives  of  Camiola,  did.    This  was  owing  to  the 
power  of  Cz,  which  an  Englishman's  oigans  of  speech  will  not  permit 
him  exactly  to  utter.    It  seems  to  be  a  sound  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt 
those  of  S  H  and  C  H,  in  the  English  words  shoe  and  cherry.    The 
Sclavonians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  Moravians  begin  several  of 
their  proper  names  with  Cz,  as  Czema,  Ci^law,  Czacki,  Czemin, 
Czechorod,'  &c.  in  some  of  which  they  pronounce  it  not  very  differently 
from  .the  people  of  Camiola.    The  complex,  or  compound,  consonant 
Cz  properly  belong  to  the  Hungarians,  who  have  a  character  equivalent 
to  it  in  their  old  Hunnic*  or  Hunno-Scythian,  alphabet.    This  we  learn 
from  the  famous  *  Matthjas  Belius,  in  his  curious  treatise,  intituled,  De 
vctere  IMtratura  Honno-Scythica  ExercUatio;  to  whom,  for  farther 
satisfoction  on  this  head,  we  refer  our  ingenious  and  inquisitive  readers. 
From  Czemiza  we  went  to  Pipaco,  a  considerable  village,  where  fresh 
post*horses  are  taken  in.    The  Italiiins   call  this  village  Pipaco,  and 
Vipaco,  the  Camioleze  Vipava,  and  the  Germans  Wipach.    It  was 
formerly  a  large  and  populous  city,  subject  to  its  own  prince,  or,  at 
least,  possessed  by  a  family  who  derived  iheir  surname  from  it.     After^ 
wards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Count  Osterwicz,  whose  fismily  was 
one  of  the  noblest  in  Carinthia.     In  1487,  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV. 

*  yid.  M«tt.  Bd.  do  Y«u  Lit.  Uawo-Scytmc  Bnrait.  p.  9S.  M.  Uf^,  ITlt. 
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ttade  a  pre9ent  of  it  to  Leonard  Count  Herbentein;  and  with  that 
fiunily  it  remained  for  some  time*  The  Turks  pillaged  Wipach,  and  all 
the  adjacent  country,  in  147S  ;  and  the  Venetians  took  it  hy  surprize, 
in  J  508*  It  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  first  issues 
from  a  neighbouring  craggy  mountain*  This  river  is  the  celebrated 
Frigidtts  of  the  antients,  taken  notice  of  by  Peutinger's  table,  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Claudian.  It  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
a  gteat  victory  obtained,  in  a  most  wonderful,  and  even  miraculous, 
maooer,  over  the  tyrant  Cugenius,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  A.  C. 
394.  This  victory  has  been  minutely  described  by  Ruflinus,  Orosius,. 
Socrates,  Sosoroen,  Jomandes,  and  Claudian;  the  last  of  which 
authors,  in  his  description  of  it,  breaks  out  into  the  following  mos| 
beautiful  exclamation ; 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antria 
iEolus  armatas  hyeroes,  cui  militat  aether, 
£t  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti! 
Alpmm  rubuere  nives,  U  Frigidus  amnis  . 
Mutatis  fumavit  aquis,  turbaque  cadentum 
Staret,  ui  rapidus  juvisset  flumina  sanguis. 

It  is  seated  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Camian  Alps,  or,  as  the  natives 
term  them,  the  Csalin  Mountains.  Count  Lanthieri  hai  a  fine  palace 
here.  All  the  adjacent  country  is  famous  ibr  the  pleasant  and  generous 
wine  it  produces.  Between  Ccemiza  and  Pipaco,  which  are  distant 
about  two  Gernian  miles,  we  passed  through  a  village,  and  crossed  a 
little  river.  The  village  stood  on  the  river.  The  name  of  the  former, 
our  postiglione  informed  us,  was  Aiduschna,  or  Adushna,  and  of  the 
latter  Fouble.  Besides  Adushna  and  theFouble^  nothing  meriting  our 
attention  occurred  this  post. 

The  next  post-town,  or  village,  we  came  to  was  called  Resderda, 
which  made  no  very  great  figure.  The  road  was  rough  and  mountain- 
ous, and  the  post  pretty  long. 

From  Resderda  to  Pianino  is  one  post,  two  German  miles  long.  The 
Germans  and  Cai;nioleze  call  Pianino  Plania.  It  stands  upon  the  river 
Albcn,  about  a  German'  mile  from  Logatiz,  or  Logitsch.  As  this  last 
place  is  a  post  from  Vemich,  Pianino  must  be  a  post  and  half,  or  at 
least  a  very  long  post,  from  that  village,  as  will  appear  to  every  person 
who  consults  the  map  of  Camiola*  Here  we  staid  an  hour,  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  our  servants,  having  all  of  us  been  pretty  much  fatigued 
by  the  badness  of  the  road,  the  two  last  posts.  We  met  in  this  place^ 
though  a  village  of  no  great  note,  a  glass  of  very  good  wine^  which  not 
a  little  raised  our  drooping  spirits.  The  wheels  of  the  post-chaises  had 
considerably  suffered,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  them  greased  here, 
which  cost  us  ten  grosse,  or  half  a  florin.  We  took  a  post  chaise  fbr  our 
two  English  servants  at  Resderda,  and  another  here;  which  having  done, 
we  immediately  proceeded  on  our  Journey. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  betwixt  Pianino  and  Vemich,  the  next 
place  that  furnished  us  with  post  horses  and  a  chaise  for  our  servants. 
The  Carnioleze  and  German  name  of  Vemiqh  is  Franica.    The  towu 
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itands  upon  the  river  Franiuy  and  not  fkr  from  ih  source.  Vemicli, 
the  Italian  name  of  Franicx,  confirms  what  we  have  before  observed  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  compkx  CamioUan  consonant  cz,  Vemich 
Is  a  small  town,  or  village^  eminent  for  nothing,  as  far  as  we  could 
learn,  but  being  situate  on  the  post  road.  Wc  staid  about  half  an  hour 
here;  and  then,  after  having  had  our  wheels  greased  again,  set  out  for 
Laubacfa,  or  Lubiana.  We  paid  our  servants  postiglione,  the  two  pr^ 
ceding  posts,  20creutzers,  orkarantani,  per  post. 

The  road  is  excessively  bad  from  Vemich  to  Lubiana.  Therefore 
some  passengers  chuse  to  go  by  water  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of 
these  places;  which  they  may  easily  do,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Franicz 
and  Laubacb.  The  post  between  Vemich  and  Lubiana  consists  at 
least  of  three  German  miles.  We  entered  Laubacb  about  an  hour  before 
sun  set;  and  found  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Horse,  where  we  put  .up, 
very  obliging  and  agreeable*  From  what  has  been  observed,  our  readers 
will  easily  collect  the  number  of  posts  between  Goritia  and  Laubach  to 
be  as  follow : 

^  From  Goritia  to  Ciemiia,  one  post,  three  German  miles. 
From  Czemiza  to  Pipaco,  or  Wipach,  one  post. 
From  Wipach  to  Resderda,  one  post. 
From  Resderda  to  Pianino,  or  Plania,  one  post 
From  Plania  to  Franica,  or  Vemich,  one  long  post. 
FromVemidi,  or  Franica,  to  Laubach,  three  German  miles. 
Laubach,  the  metropolis  of  Carniola,  in  Latin  Labacum^  is  called  by 
the  natives  Lubiana,  by  the  Germans  Laybach  and  Laubach^  and  by 
the  Italians  Lubiana,     It  stands  upon  a  river  oF  the  same  name,  in  N. 
lat.46dcg.  lOmin.  and  long.  38  deg.  40  min.  about  27  German  miles 
south  of  Grata,  the  capital  of  Stiria.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has 
six  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Laubach,  that  runs 
'through  it.    That  river  moves  so  slowly  here,  that  its  motion  is  scarce 
liiscemable,  till  it  comes  to  a  descent  a  little  farther,  down   which  it 
rushes  with  great  rapidity  into  the  Save.     It  seems  to  be  the  Nau'portus 
of  PKny  and  Strnbo.    According  to  the  German  writers,  who  have 
probability  on  their  aide,  Laubach  occupies  the  same  spot  of  ground  that 
the  antient  Amona,  Hsmonia,  or  Hemona,  did;  though  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  put  on  the  form  of  a  city  till  the  year  1416.    The  inhabit- 
ants then  erected  a  slight  sort  of  wall  round  it,  which  was  afterwards 
strengthened  and  improved  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  1475,  to 
-seetire  it  a^^nst  the  insults  and  excursions  of  the  Turks.    This  being 
afterwards  demolished,  the  city  remained  without  a  wall  from  the  year 
1520,  to  the  year  1553,  when  the  citizens  built  a  new  one  much 
stronger  than  the  former,  adding  to  it  seveoil  bulwarks,  and  ditches 
excavated  within,  still  extant;  which  made  it  look  like  a  regular  for- 
tification.   The  greatest  part  of  the  expence  of  this  necessary  work  was 
defrayed  by  Ferdinand  1.  King  of  the  Romans.    There  is  appertainir\g 
to  the  city  a  ducal  castle,  or  palace,  of  great  extent,  seated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  covered  with  a  wood  that  is  always  green»    This  Fortezza  is  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  being  fortified  by  a  single  solid  wall 
towards  the  east,  and  with  a  triple  one  in  some  other  parts,  which,   at 
present,  eems  very  antique.    That  the  ancient  Amona  either  stood 
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wbere  the  modem  Laubach  at  present  does,  or  at  a  very  small  distanca 
from  tho  spot  taken  up  by  it,'  may  be  collected  from  several  stones,  witii 
Latin  inscriptions  upon  diem;  dug  up  at  Laubach.  If  we  admit  the 
former  notion,  Laubach  may  vye  with  most  cities  of  Europe,  in  point 
of  antiquity;  since,  according  to  Zosimus  and  Sozomen,  £mona  was 
built  by  the  Argonauts,  in  their  return  from  their  Asiatic  expedition* 
In  this  case,-  Laubach  will  be,  at  least,  four  hundred  years  older  than 
Rome. 

As  for  the  churches  here,  if  we  include  those  in  the  suburbs,  the^  are 
diirteenin  number.     1.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  said  to 
have  been  built  long  before  the  year  1386,  by  some  sailors  and  fisher- 
men; which  is  probable  enough,  since  being  burnt  down  that  year,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  many  altars.     2.  The  church 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  annexed  to  the  house  of  the  knights  of  the 
Teumnic  order,  built  in  the  form  of  across,  and  supposed  to  stand  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  the  antient  ^mona.    3.  The  church  of  the 
Minorites,  called  the  church  of  the  glorious  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Vii^gin.    The  foundations  of  this  were  first  laid  in  the  year  1403,  upon 
the  ruins  of  another  built  in  1073.    4.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
founded  in  the  year  159^,  a  larg^  account  of  which  has  been  given  by 
the  Baron  Valvasor.    Before  the  front  of  it  is  a  beautiful  and  spaciot^ 
area,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  Jesuits  Coll^,  and  on  the  other 
side  their  Gymnasium,  where  all  kinds  of  polite  literature  are  cultivated, 
as  likewise  moral  theology.    The  scholars  here  are  divided  into  seven 
schools.  Thb  Gymnasium  has  a  very  large  Auditorium,  which  is  graced 
with  a  noble  Theatre.    We  were  told,  that  the  schools  are  always  ex- 
treoneliy  full  of  scholars;  and  that  the  Jesuits  took  care  of  their  education. 
Opposite  to  the  Jesuits  church  there  is  a  braxen  colossus  of  the  immaculate 
virgin  standing  on  a  marble  base,  the  four  comers  of  which  are  adorned 
by  the  statues  of  Joseph,  St.  Leopold,  St.  Ignatius,  aqd  St.  Francis 
Xavier^    5.  The  church  of  St.  Jaipes,  which  Is  large,  but  not  of  a  very 
b(gh  antiquity.    €•  The  little  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  ,adjoining  to  the 
hospital,  ii(hich  must  be  very  antient,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  ia 
1386.    7.  The  church  of  St.  Frideline,  which  the  common  people  call 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  because  on  that  saint's  day  they  annually 
celebrate  its  dedication  with  great  solemnity.    B.  The  (;hurch  of  SU 
florian,  built  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  pious  persons  since  the 
year  l660,  when  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.    $.  Tk% 
church  of  St.  George,  within,  and  appertaining  to,  the  castle  or  citadeL 
10.  The  church  and  convent  of  the  Austin  Friars  in  the  suburbs,  con- 
seciated  in  the  year  1669.     1 1.  The  church  of  St.  Joseph,  together  with 
the  convent  of  discalceated  friars,  built  by  the  Prince  of  E^nberg  in 
1657.  The  church,  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Ferdinand  II,  when  Archduke  of  Austria.    At  the  foundation  of 
tnis  church  and  monastery,  4^o  l607,  Thomas  Chron,  Bishop  of 
Laubach,  laid  the  first  stone.    The  building  was  finished  the  summer 
following,, and  consecrated   with  great  solemnity,  30,000  men,  under 
500  banners,  from  all  parts  of  Camiola,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia,  attending 
.that  cereqaony.     13.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
this  places  and  yery  large.    There  is  eactant  pt  )ist  of  all  the  pastors  of 
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this  churcb,  from  tke  year  1385^  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  proper 
likewise  to  obterve  here,  that  there  is  in.  Laubach  a  religious  house, 
or  nunnery,  belonging  to  the  virgins  of  Santa  Clara,  founded  by  one 
Michael  Hiller,  in  1^48. 

Li^ubach  has  lilcewise  other  elegant  edi^ces,  that  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  curious  traveller;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 
1.  The  Domut  ProvindaUsy  Comitnmi^  or  province-house,  where  the 
states  of  the  province  meet,  and  have  their  Comitia.  The  states  consist 
of  four  orders :  The  first  or  ecclesiastical,  composed  of  the  bishops  of 
Laubach,  Freisingen,  Brixen,  Pedena,  and  Trieste,  besides  some  heads 
of  religious  houses,  and  canons  of  the  cathedral  church;  the  second 
made  up  oFprinces,  counts,  and  barons;  the  third  formed  of  knights, 
or,  as  some  of  the  German  writers  stile  them,  provincials;  and  the 
fourth  consisting  of  the  judges  of  ducal  cities.  2.  The  Town-hall,  built 
in  1484,  in  the  room  of  another  erected  in  the  old  market-place,  about 
the  year  1297-  3.  Three  noble  armories;  the  two  first,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  province,  stand  upon  the  hill  whercr  the  casde  is 
seated,  separate  from  all  other  buildings;  but  the  third,  appertaining  to 
the  citizens,  has  its  situation  in  the  town.  4.  The  houses  of  several  of 
the  Camiolian  nobility  residing  here,  which  are  built  in  a  very  elegant 
taste.  Here  is  likewise  a  printing-press,  from  whence  many  curious  and 
learned  pieces  have  been  sent  out  into  the  world.  Laubach  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  146l,  who  first  invested  with 
the  episcopal  dignity  there  Sigismund  de  Lamberg,  constituting,  at  the 
jMime  time,  for  his  a^istance  and  the  support  of  his  dignity^  a  provost,  a 
dean,  and  ten  canons.  The  following  year  Pope  Pius  IL  declared  this 
see,  made  up  of  several  districts  formerly  belonging  to  those  of  Saltzburg 
and  Aquileia,  free  from  all  patriarchal  and  archiepiscupal  jurisdiction. 
From  the  foundation  of  this  see  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Laubach  has  had  thirteen  bishops  princes  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

Laubach  has  produced  many  learned  men,  and  among  the  rest 
Joannes  LudovicusSchonleben,  S.T.  D.  Apostolic  Protbonotary,  who 
publbhed  an  ingenious  piece,  intitled  Camiola  Antiqua  et  Ncfooy  being 
an  essay  towards  a  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Camiola, 
in  1681;  and  Joannes  Weichardus  Valvasor,  who  printed  another 
curious  piece  intitled  Gloria  Camiola  Eiplicata,  being  a  great  improve- 
ment of  the  former,  in  1689.  Both  these  pieces  were  printed- ftt 
Laubach,  and  do  honour  to  the  place.  Many  ancient  Latin  inscrip* 
tions  are  found  at  Laubach,  as  above  observed,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  Some  of  these  have  been  described  by  Lazius  ;  but  a 
much  greater  number  of  S^honleben,  who  frequently  censures  Lazius, 
and  rectifies  his  mistakes.  The  principal  tongue  spoken  here  is  the 
Carniolian,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic;  though  the  German 
and  Italian  are  very  well  understood.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Carniolian 
complex  consonant  cz  should  be  of  Hungarian  extraction,  since  the 
Avares  and  Huns,  the  progenitors  of  the  Hungarians,  were  formerly 
in  f)ossession  of  this  country.  The  wine  here  is  generous  and  good,  and 
exactly  answers  the  character  Valvasor  gives  of  the  wine  of  Camiola. 

Our  landlord  here  was  a  chearfu I  agreeable  person',  and  a  man  of 
<rery  good  sense  and  understanding.     He  talked  Italian  with  great 
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ilttency»  and  Latin  tolerably  well.  In  these  languages  the  gentleman 
who  penned  this  account  conversed  with  him,  and  asked  him  many 
questions  relating  to  the  t)utchy  of  Camiola.  I'o  all  of  which  he  gave 
^rery  satisfactory  answen,  containing,  amongit  many  others,  the  follow- 
ing parti  culan: 

Camiola,  called  by  the  natives  Krainska  des  Kdla,  at  different 
times  went  under  different  names.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
various  nations  that  inhabited  it,  who  had  various  appellations. 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  Aborigines,  Japydes,  Tauri^ci, 
Pannones,  Norici,  Romani,  Vandali,  Gothi,  Hunni,  Avares,  Longo- 
hardi,  Slavi,  Franci,  6cc  The  air  in  g<^neral  is  good,  as  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  old  people  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  this 
province;  most  of  whom,  that  are  near  an  hundred  years  uf  age,  are 
hearty,  robust,  and  strong.  However,  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  the 
air  varies  ext|x:mely,  insomuch  that  in  some  of  them  peaches  and  grapes 
are  ripe,  when  cherries  are  scarce  so  in  others.  These  last  are  sometimes 
gathered  about  Michaelmas-day.  Neither  is  the  distance  betwixt  the 
))laces  where  peaches,  grapes,  and  cherries  arrive  at  maturity,  about 
the  same  time,  frequently  greater  than  three  German  miles,  tho'  this 
tract  is  generally  covered  with  woods.  As  a  farther  argument  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  in  general  here,  it  may  also  he  observed,  that  many 
of  the  antient  people  abovementioned  seem  not  to  be  above  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old;  and  that  there  are  more  births  than  burials  every  y<:ar  in 
Camiola.  The  peasants  are  noted  for  their  vast  strength,  though  they 
live  in  a  very  sparing  abstemious  manner.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is'  so 
fertile,  that  it  produces  two  crops  a  year;  and  the  wine,  though  fine- 
flavoured  and  generous,  as  limpid  as  water  itself,  llie  poorest  people 
in  Camiola  drink  a  liquor  made  of  juniper-berries,  of  which  here  are 
incredible  quantities,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  such  as  those  that  grow  in 
Istria.  Some  of  these  berries  are  however  black,  like  those  in  most 
other  countries.  The  weather  here  is  often  very  tempestuous;  and  the 
Caraioleze  have,  almost  every  day  in  summer,  thunder  and  lightning, 
wl^ch,  \yith  the  violent  storms  of  hail  not  seldom  attending  them,  destroy 
jmnually  a  fifth  part  of  the  corn  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  havock 
Ihe  vulgar  attribute  to  (he  malevolence  of  witches  and  wizards,  without 
enquiring  into  the  natural  cause.  All  persons  of  taste  and  learning  in 
Camiola  have  in  high  esteem  the  piece  of  Baron  Valvasor,  intitled 
Gloria  Ducatus  CamioUg^  which,  they  say,  is  wrote  with  the  utmost 
lr^th,  accuracy,  and  exactness.  Acirording  to  him,  in  the  year  l689, 
Camiola  contained  twenty-one  cities,  thirty-nine  towns,  above  four- 
thousand  villages,  and  two-hundred  fifty-four  castles;  not  including 
those  places,  called  in  the  Carniolian  language  Tabor,  being  the  ruins 
of  fortifications,  raised  in  the  mountains,  for  the  security  of  the  country 
ag^nst  foreign  invaders.  The  same  ingenious  gentleman  informs  us, 
that  this  dutchy  is  divided  into  five  parts,  Carniola  Superior,  Camiola 
Inferior,  Carniola  Media,  Camiola  Interior,  and  Portio  Istrensis,  or 
that  part  of  Istria  annexed  to  it.  Each  of  these  he  likewise  tells  us  b. 
governed  by  a  proper  officer.  Here  are  also  several  baths,  called  by 
Sie  people  of  the  country  Toplitz  ;  as  likewise  a  sort  of  beacons  on  the 
nountainSi  consisting  of  heaps  of  wood  piled  on  one  ani^ther,  to  give 
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notice  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy,  and  particularly  of  the  Torki, 
^ho  formerly  made  irruptions  into  this  province.  The  fires  lighted  hefe 
were  preceded,  or  attended^  hy  the  explosion  of  several  roortan  placed 
upon  the  aforesaid  heaps  of  wood*  in  order  the  more  effectually  and 
expeditiously  to  alarm  the  country,  and  draw  together  the  people^ 
either  to  defend  themselvesy  or  make  their  escape  from  the  enemy. 
These  places  are  stilcd  by  the  Carniolese  Kreutt,  or  Creutzfeuer.  Thik 
regfon  is  very  mountainous,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  affording 
kuch  early  intelligence  to  the  natives  of  an  enem/s  approach*  The 
established  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  though  the  tJsgoki, 
orUsgoks,  observe  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
men  among  the  Usgoks  esteem  it  honourable  to  defer  the  consumfnation 
of  marriage  four  or  five  years;  which  they  frequently  do.  Some  of 
them  attain  to  an  extreme  old  age,  of  which  Valvasor  mentions  one,  who 
died  a  little  before  the  year  l689i  aged  124  years.  But  he  was  much 
younger  than  aTucky-^ho  died  in  the  castle  of  Perussich  about  1064, 
and  compleatcdKhis  190th  year.  Usgok  in  the  Sclavonian  languagje 
signifies  a  fudlive,  or  deserter,  this  people  having  fled  from  Turkey  into 
Carniola  nci?  two-hundred  years  ago.  Carniola  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  and  some  of  note,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Save.  TheiB 
abound  with  l^h  of  various  kinds,  particularly  pikes,  Or  jacks,  and 
river  crabs.  OMhe  former  several  weigh  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty 
pounds;  and  of  the  latter  many  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long.  They 
also  produce  a  fish  called  Pfrillen,  so  extremely  small,  that  twenty'  or 
thirty  ot  them  may  be  swallowed  at  once ;  and  trouts  of  a  purple  Colour, 
often  twenty-five  pounds  weight.  A$  for  the  woods  in  this  province, 
they  are  la,rge  and  numerous,  and  harbour  a  great  variety  of  animals; 
of  which  at  present  we  shall  mention  only  two  or  three  species.  Thene 
are  some  vipers  here  as  thick  as  a  lusty  man's  arm,  though  not  above 
three  spans  long.  Scorpions  are  found  under  the  large  stones  in  theae 
woods,  and  particularly  those  on  the  Carnian  Alp^,  in  such  vast 
numbers,  that  incredible  quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  hence 
into  foreign  countries.  The  bramble-bushes  also  are  frequently  in  a 
manner  covered  with  a  small  lucid  worm,  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  emitting  light  in  the  night  time  from  its 
whole  body,  and  not  from  one  particular  part  only,  as  glow-worms  d6. 
There  is,  besides,  an  animal  that  Uves  in  woods,  particularly  those  ton- 
sisting  chiefly  of  beech  trees,  peculiai  to  this  country,  called  "by  the 
Germans  Pilich,  orBilch,  and  by  the  Camioleze  Pouh.  It  is  a  little 
bigger  than  a  dormouse,  of  an  ash  colour,  and  not  unlike  a  squirns). 
It  lives  under  ground  all  the  winter  season,  and  has  no  other  nourish- 
ment, whilst  in  that  situation,  than  what  it  receives  by  licking  a  certain 
^tone»  But,  ill  summer,  some  thousands  of  these  animals  issue  fre- 
quently out  of  one  hole.  The  vulgar  think  that  they  are  drove  out 
from  thence  in  these  numbers  by  the  devil  to  feed,  who  for  this  purpose 
makes  use  either  of  the  sound  of  a  whip  or  a  whistle;  and  that  Chiel^  On 
sabbath  days,  and  other  holidays,  in  the  evening.  It  is  likewise  said, 
that  this  infernal  shepherd,  at  their  first  appearance,  makes  an  incision 
in  one  of  their  cars,  in  order  to  mark  them.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  such  an  incision  is  visible  in  every  one  of  these  creitureas,  aJKer 
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it  has  been  some  time  out  of  its  hole;  whereas  all  the  young  ones  taken 
in  die  hole,  though  full  grown  and  advult,  have  nothing  of  that  kind 
discernible  upon  &em.  Most  of  the  Carniolexe  use  them  ibr  food,  tha 
ht  with  whieh  they  a*  ound,  when  rightly  seasoned  with  salt,  rendering 
them  very  elegant  and  delicious;  butieveral  will  not  touch  them,  on 
account  of  the  vulgar  notion  above  mentioned.  They  likewise  maka 
use  of  their  skins  or  furs  to  Hne  tbe  garments  which  they  wear  in  cold 
weather.  They  cover  these  with  a  preparation  made  of  chalk  or  lim^ 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  appear  full  of  black  spots,  and  es^tremely 
beautiful.  And  of  these  furs  they  sell  vast  numbers^  to  the  DalmatiansL 
Turks,  Croats,  and  neighbouring  Germans.  The  bears,  staga^  and 
wild  boars,  in  the  woods  of  Carniola,  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  the  eagles,  many  of  which 
birds  are  found  here,  according  to  some,  are  of  such  an  enormous  sise^ 
that  they  will  carry  in  their  talons  through  the  air  a  full  grown  sheep; 
There  are  likewise  here  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  that  lie  concealed, 
all  the  winter,  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  biit  at  the  first  appear* 
ance  of  the  spring  fly  from  thence  by  myriads,  and  dispene  themselves 
all  over  the  country.  Many  of  the  stones  called  by  naturalists  gUmo» 
petret  are  produced  in  four  dutricts  of  Carniola,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Malta,  of  diflerent  sizes,  the  smallest  weighing  about  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  and  the  largest  ten  ounces.  Considerable  quantities  also  of 
petrified  cockles,  oysteK,  &c.  occur  in  several  places.  Valvasor  relates, 
tiiat  there  are  in  this  region  thirteen  sorts  of  marble,  of  different  colours^ 
some  of  which  are  finely  vari^ated ;  but  several  of  the  natives  increase 
this  number.  Many  of  the  glossopetrae  abovemcntioned  perfectly  re«  ' 
semble  a  viper's  tongue,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  largest,  are 
esteemed  as  great  curiosities.  The  iron  mines  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
just  to  mention ;  amongst  those  of  quicksilver,  or  mercury*  the  most 
fiunotis  is  that  at  Idria,  described  by  Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Banm 
Valvasor,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1497*  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  famous  Lake  of  Circknia,  or  Circknita,  the  Palus 
Lugea  of  Strabo,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  *  our  curious  readela 
to  M.  Schonlcben,  and  Baron  Valvasor;  and  in  the  mean  time 
observe,  that  the  subterraneous  fountains  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place,  together  with  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather  above-  ' 
mentioned,  will  enable  us  to  account  suflicicntly  for  the  won^^ul 
phsnomena  of  that  lake.  Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  appear  and 
disappear  several  times  in  a  year;  and  at  otiier  times,  though  rarely,  to 
remain  one,  {two,  three,  four,  or  even  Aye  years  togsther,  as  in  the 
year  l655,  &c.  The  town,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  stands  ' 
about  six  German  miles  from  Laubach,  and  was  plundered  four  tinMS 
by  the  Turks,  between  the  years  I5%i  and  1560. 

We  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  our  landlord  seemed  lo  pajr 
some  regard  to  what  Baron  Vidvasor  has  related  of  the  Vampyres,  said 
to  infest  some  paru  of  thii  country.  These  Vampyres  are  supposed  to  be 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons,  animated  by  evil  spirits,  which  come  out 
of  the  graves,  in  the  night  time,  suck  the  blood  of  many  of  the  living, 

*  8m  lUcviN  Philof .  TnaauL  Vnnu  l^h  wb«ra  »  fnU  ud  unfit  tcfOiiBt  of  thk  •QfyriiiDt 
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and  tbei^by  destroy  them.  Such  a  notion  will,  probably,  be  lookecl 
upon  as  fabulous  and  exploded,  by  many  people  in  England ;  however, 
it  is  not  only  countenanced  by  Baron  Valvasor,  and  many  Carniolcse 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  &c.  as  we  were  informed^  but  likewise  actually 
embraced  by  some  writers  of  good  authority.  M;  Jo.  Henr  Zoptius, 
director  of  the  Gymnafium  of  *  Essen,  a  person  of  great  erudition,  has 
published  a  dissertation  upon  them,  which  is  extremely  learned  and 
curious,  from  whence  we  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  following 
paragraph :  ^  The  Vampyres,  which  come  out  of  the  graves  iu  the 
^  night-time,  rush  upon  people  sleeping  in  their  beds,  suck  out  all  their 
^  blood,  and  destroy  them.  They  attack  men,  women,  and  children, 
**  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex»  The  people  attacked  by  them  complain 
^  of  suffi>cation>  and  a  great  iiiterception  of  spirits ;  after  which,  they 
**  soon  expire.  Some  of  them^  being  asked,  at  the  point  of  death,  what 
**  is  the  matter  with  them,  say  they  suffer  in  the  manner  just  nlated 
''  from  people  lately  dead,  or  rather  the  spectres  of  those  people ;  upon 
**  whicfa>  their  bodies,  from  the  description  given  of  them,  by  the  sick 
**  person,  being  dug"out  of  the  graves,  appear  in  all  parts,  as  tht*  not- 
**  trils,  cheekS)  breast,  mouth,  &c.  turgid  and  full  of  blood.  Their 
**  countenances  are  fresh  and  ruddy;  and  their  nails,  as  well  as  bair, 
"'very  much  grown.  And,  though  they  have  been  much  longer  dead 
"  than,  many  other  bodies,  which  are  perfectly  putrifird,  not  the  least 
**  mark  of  corruption  is  visible  upon  them.  Those  who  are  destroyed 
**  by  them,  after  thei^  death,  become  Vampyres ;  so  that,  to  prevent 
"  so  spreading  an  evil,  it  is  found  requisite  to  drive  a  stake  through 
**  the  dead  body,  from  whence,  on  this  occasion,  the  blood  flows  as  if 
**  the  person  was  alivo.  Sometimes  the  body  is  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
*'  and  burnt  to  ashes;  upon  which,  all  disturbances  cease.  The  Hun- 
**  garians  /call  these  spectres  Pamgri,  and  the  Servians  Vampyres ;  but 
*'  the  etymon,  or  reason  of  these  names,  is  not  known."  Vid.  Disserts 
jde  Vampyfis  Serviensibus  quam  Suprem.  Numin.  Auspic.  .Praesid.  M* 
Joan*  Henr.  Zopfio  Gyninas.  Assind.  Direct,  public^  defend,  dec. 
Christ.  Frid.  Van  Dalen  ^mericcns.  &c.  p.  6,  7.  Duisburgi 
md  Rhenum,  Typb  Johannis  Sas^  Academiae  Typographic  Anno 
MDCCXXXIII.     , 

Xhese  spectres  are  reported  to  have  infested  several  districts  of 
Servia,  and  the  bannat  of  Teraeswaer,  in  the  year  1725,  and  for  seven 
or  eight  years  afterwards,  particularly  those  of  Mevadia,  or  Meadia, 
and  Parakin,  near  the  Morava;  In  1732,  we  had  a  relation  of  some 
of  their  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassovia  {  and  the  publick  prints 
took  notice  of  the  tragedies  they  acted  in  the  bannat  of  Temeswaer,  in 
the  year  1738.  Father  Gabriel  Rzacaynski,  in  his  natural  histoiy  of 
Che  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  greftt  duchy  of  Lithuania,  published 
at  Sendomir,  in  1721,  affirms,  that  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  great 

•  Eawn  is  an  Imperial  citv  in  the  dotchy  of  Benpie,  tbst  t^joyi  manj  privilegw  gnatod  it 
^  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  u  IMS.    Here  is  a  noble  and  rich  nunnery,  founded  by  St.  Allrid. 


ant  settled  for  the  maintenance  of  fl/ty-two  nuns  aud  twenty  canons;  but  these  numbers  hav» 
]iincebeen  retrenched.  Some  thne  since,  scarce  any  ^rls  were  admitted  into  the  avanery,  but 
the  daughters  of  barons,  and  other  superior  noMHiy .  These  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  tOMtry,  wbta 
tii^plem.   HenisalioaftiitajmiMtiamforUieUbwilfdacatioaofyoath. 
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dntcby  of  Lithuania,  dead  bodies,  actuated  by  infernal  spirits,  some- 
times enter  people's  houses  in  the  uight^  fall  upon  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  attempt  to  suffocate  them ;  and  that  of  such  diabolical  facts 
his  countrymen  have  several  very  authentic  relations.  The  Poles  call 
«  maa's  body  thus  informed  Upier,  and  that  of  a  woman  Upierzyca, 
i.  e.  a  winged  or  feathered  creature ;  which  name  seems  to  be  ded  uced 
from  the  surprising  lightness  and  activity  of  these  incarnate  demons. 
If  we  remember  right,  an  account  of  them  also,  from  Poland,  is  to  be 
met  with^  in  some  of  the  news-papers  for  l693,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
those  of  the  Servian  Vam pyres  given  us  by  M.  Zopfiusi*  In  fine,  the 
notion  of  such  pestiferous  beings  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial 
over  a  great  part  of  Hungary,  Servia,  Carniola,  Poland,  &c.  as  is 
*  evinced  by  several  authors  in  conjunction  with  the  aforesaid  M. 
Zopfius.  To  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  antient  Greeks 
also  seem  to  have  been  firmly  persuaded,  that  dead  bodies  were  some* 
times  acted  by  evil  spirits,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Phlegon  f. 
Neither  is  this  opinion,  however  it  may  be  ridiculed  by  many  people, 
altogether  without  foundation ;  since  the  Supreme  Being  may  make 
wicked  spirits  his  instruments  of  punishment  here,  as  well  as  plagues, 
wars,  famines,  &c.  and,  that  he  actually  has  done  so,  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  J  scripture,  to  omit  what  has  been  said  on  this  head  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  profane  authors. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  city  of  Laubach,  it  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that,  though  the  bulk  of  the  people  there  speak  the  Carniolian 
or  Sclavonian  tongue,  and  have  some  customs  peculiar  to  themselves, 
they  agree  in  most  points  with  the  other  Germans.  All  the  people  of 
fiahion  and  distinction  speak  German  fluently  and  purely. — Laubach 
was  taken  by  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  1269;  and  attacked  in- 
effectually by  the  Turks  in  1479  and  1484.  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  likewise  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  it,  in  1441.  The  streets 
are  not  very  broad,  nor  the  houses  grand;  though,  every  thing  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  esteemed  a  fine  city.  Here  we  lay,  for  the  first 
time,  betwixt  two  feather  beds ;  which  threw  the  writer  of  this  account 
into  so  violent  a  sweat,  that  he  had  scarce  any  rest  all  night,  and  found 
himself  extremely  faint  the  next  morning.  Many  of  the  Germans, 
however,  like  this  sort  of  lodging;  though  it  is  veiy  disagreeable,  for' 
the  most  part,  to  gentlemen  of  other  nations.    ^ 

•  Many  anUwra  might  here  be  produced,  but  wt  shall  ron^at  ooiMlvet  willi  Um  tm 
MIowiPf.  P.  0«sgcU.  8. 1,  in  Ev«rs.  Atbebm.  %L  P.  Gabr.  RaacayBtU,  in  Hi»t.  Nat.  Corioi. 
Repu  Folon.  magn.  Dacat.  lituan.  anaaxanunqae  Frovinciar.  m  Tract.  SO  dirit.  p.  S6S. 
Saadomiris.  1791. 

i  PbtaRoa.  Tnlllaa.  da  Il«b.  adniraMI.  cap.  1. 

X  Bm  Calmers  Diswrution  apon  good  and  bad  Aagals,  preflxad  to  hit  Commaat  ea  flt. 
laka ;  aa  alao  hit  Biblical  Dictionary,  at  the  werda  Angeli,  Damon,  Deril.  Diabolat,  Saua,  See* 
Jfaay  taata  might  ba  prodncad  oa  this  occasion ;  bat  the  foUowiog  will  be  toilicient  to  f  rova 
%bat  it  hare  adraacad.  Pialm  IxxriH.  v.  49.  Job.  chap.  i.  Matth.  chap.  zit.  «.  tS^St. 
Mark,  elMp.tii.  ▼.SS-41.     I«kt>  ctaa^  xi.  t.  14-91.   Ghap.uii.  v.lS.     Aata,  chap.  sis. 
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SECT.  III. 

THE  pott'hones  we  took  at  Laubach  carried  us  to  a  villm  called 
by  the  *  natives,  Puotpoiz,  and  by  the  Germans,  Podbetscn.  Hiis 
teems  to  be  the  Popetsch  of  Mercator ;  and  if  so,  that  author  has 
placed  it  too  near  the  Save*  About  a  German  mile  from  Laubach,  we 
passed  the  Save,  at  Porator,  over  a  very  large  wooden  bridge.  Poratoi 
IS  a  place  of  so  little  note,  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
maps  of  Camiola.  About  half  a  German  mile  from  Porator  we  also 
passed  the  river  Feistricz,  which  has  its  source  in  a  neighbouring 
ridge  of  mountains  that  seems  to  separate  Camiola  from  Carinthia. 
These  mountains  we  take  to  be  the  same  with  those  called  by  Baron 
Valvasor  the  mountains  of  Feistricz,  which,  according  to  him,  are  the 
highest  in  Carniola.  Some  of  them  he  affirms  to  be  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy*  four  geometrical  feet  high.  The  most  &mous 
mountains  of  Carniola  taken  notice  of  by  the  antients  were  Carvanca, 
Carusadiusy  Cetius,  Ocra,  Albius,  Phlygadius,  Alpius,  and  Picis, 
whose  respective  situations  are  determined  with  great  accuracy  by 
Valvasor.  Cetius  in  particular,  according  to  him,  is  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  extending  from  Laubach  to  Vienna;  though  the  distance 
between  these  two  cities  is  above  fifty  German  miles,  of  which  Mount 
Kalenberg  is  a  part.  The  country  between  Laubach  and  Podbetsch 
was  pleasant  enough,  several  species  of  flowers  appearing  in  some  parts 
of  it,  as  forerunners  of  the  spring.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe 
on  this  occasion,  that  a  vast  variety  of  flowers  is  found  in  Camiola ; 
that  region  producing  at  least  thirty-five  diflerent  species  of  anemone's, 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  ranunculus's,  and  above  seventy  of  hyacinths. 
We  paid  for  passing  the  Save  and  the  Feistricz  about  half  a  iorin. 
Podbetsch  is  near  two  German  miles  and  a  half  from  Laubach,  and  a 
place  that  makes  no  great  figure.  Here  we  staid  about  an  hour, 
greased  our  chaises  wkcels,  took  fresh  horseSi  and  then  set  out  for  San 
Osgualdo,  the  next  post-town. 

Nothing  curious  or  remarkable  presented  itself  to  our  view  thii 

C>st.  We  were  drawn  up  the  hill  of  San  Osgualdo,  ilhich  is  very 
gh  and  steep,  by  oxen.  This  cost  us  fifteen  grosse,  and  pretty  much 
fatigued  us.  The  Emperor^s  postigltoni  here,  as  wdl  as  in  the  other 
Jbereditary  dominions  of  Uhe  House  of  Austria,  have  strings  going  over 
tiieir  shoulders,  to  which  their  horns  are  fastened,  striped  with  black 
and  yellow.    They  are  all  in  this 'country  extremely  strong  and  hail 

•  Ctraiolft  bdoDgcd  to  SetoTODia,  befer*  It  «m  uiB«xrd  to  tho  domioioiis  of  the  Room  of 
.  aotrU ;  and  oreo  a%  this  d»y  the  len|itece  of  thet  cooatrj  is  a  dialect  of  the  SdavoniM.  owl 
the  Carololeie  in  almoet  all  poiau  reaenble  tlie  SdaToniant  much  mora  thaa  the  Oennaai. 
Vor  which  reaaoB  we  here  dietiaf  «ieh  between  Uie  Caraioleie  aod  the  OermaiM. 
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Not  only  the  postiglioni,  but  alraost  all  the  men  in  a 
lower  ttatioDy  wear  fur-caps,  like  the  Croats  and  Sclavonians,  and  not 
unlike  the  Hungarians,  Russians,  and  Poles.  Nay  a  great  |iart  of  the 
poorer  Camioliim  women  likewise  wear  such  caps.  San  Osgualdo  is  a 
poor  inconsiderable  place,  and  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of 
Cilley.  After  having  staid  here  about  an  hour,  we  set  out,  with  fiesh 
bones,  for  Frans. 

Not  far  from  Fians,  we  saw  an  obelisk,  or  column,  standing  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  highway,  with  two  Latin  inscriptions  upon  it.  This» 
we  were  told,  served  for  a  boundary, to  Camiola  and  Stiria,  on  that  side. 
The  inscriptions  being  long,  we  did  not  take  them  down  in  writing. 
Bat,  from  the  beginmng  of  one  of  them,  it  appeared,  that  the  obt^lisk 
was  erected,  in  onier  to  notify  to  passengers  when,  and  by  whom,  these 
roads  were  repaired,  and  brought  to  that  perfection  in  which  travellers 
now  find  them.  Jo.  Casp,  Count  Cobentsel,  governor  of  Carniula, 
first  began  ihis  important  work;  which  was  finished  by  Wolfi^ang 
Wcichani  Count  Gallenberg,  a  succeeding  governor.  Several  other 
great  officers  of  Camiola  are  likewise  mentioned  in  this  inscription,  vis. 
Orpheus  Count  Strasoldo,  who  is  styled  Prottor  et  Locum  tenew^  Francis 
Anthony  Count  Aversperg  Marshy,  Ernest  Ferdinand  Count  Sadrau» 
tailed  t)€p.  Proa.  Gear.  Xav.  de  Marotti^  Bishop  of  Podena,  &c.  As 
we  did  not  read  the  whole  inscription,  we  cannot  say  any  thing  more 
particular  about  it ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  column,  or  obelisk, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1728,  when  the  Emperor  Charks  VI.  visited 
Grats,  Laubach,  Goritia,  Fiume,  and  Trieste ; .  for  then  the  roads  of 
Stiria,  Camiola,  &c.  were  rendered  more  commodious  than  ever  they 
had  been  before,  and.that  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the  Oriental  company 
of  Vienna. 

Fians,  or  Fnmiz,  stands  upon  the  river  Soano»  Saan,  or  Saana, 
two  abort  German  miles  from  San  Osgualdo.  It  appertains  to  the  • 
county  of  Cilley,  which  some  make  a  part  of  Stiria  *.  At  Frans  there 
is  a  sort  of  turnpike,  for  passing  through  which,  with  our  three  post 
chaises,  and  two  single  horses,  we  paid  three  grosse.  After  a  short  stay 
heie,  we  departed  for  Cilley,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Cila. 

From  Franz  to  Cilley  is  a  very  long  post,  at  least  three  German  miles. 
Between  these  two  places  is  a  village  called  Saxenfeld,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Soano.  The  country  between  Frani  and  Cilley  is  a  fine  . 
beautiful  plain,  and  the  road  here  good.  Before  we  leave  Cilley^  though 
it  does  not  at  present  make  any  considerable  figure,  our  readers  will 
expect  a  short  description  and  history  of  a  place  that  has  been  so 
remaikable  in  antient  times. 

Cilley,  or  Cilly,  the  Celeia  of  Pliny,  and  the  Celia  of  Ptolemy,  la 
a  very  antient  town,  seated  not  far  from  the  conflux  of  the  Saan  and  the 
Save.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  fix  its  situation  in  Noricum.  It  stands  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  faiordeis  of  Sclavunia.  In  some  antient  inscrip^ 
tiona,  published  by  Velserus,  his  stiled  Celeia  Claudia,  probably  from* 
Clandios  successor  to  Caligula.  In  odiers,  published  by  the  same 
author,  h  is  called  a  Mamdjpmm,  and  in  one  produced  by  Panvhiius  it 
iiaa  the  title  of  Colonia^    it  is  bmout  ibr  the  birth  and  mai^idom  of 
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St  Maximilian,  in  the  year  384»  according  to  Scbonleben,  or,  as 
Megiser  will  have  it,  288.  On  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  stands 
^t  present,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  the  church  of  St;  Maximilian. 
Cilley  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  but  at  present  it  is  only  a  parish  and 
archdeaconry,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bavarians,  but,  in  the  year  850,  rebuilt  by  one  Bruno, 
or  Brino,  who  was  expelled  from  Moravia,  and  obtained  from  Louis 
Duke  of  Bavaria  a  large  tract  of  ground  bordering  upon  the  Saan  and 
the  Save*  This  tract  was  afterwards  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
county  of  Cilley,  according  to  Megiser;  who  relates,  that  another 
Louis  of  Bavaria  create4  Fridericusit  Sanneck  Count  of  Cilley,  in  1339- 
The  same  author  gives  us  a  series  of  the  counts  of  Cilley,  from  the  above- 
men.tioned  Fridericus  a  Sanneck  to  Udalricus,  who  ^ved  in  1457. 
This  Udalricus,  according  to  Megiser,  bearing  an  implacable  hatred  to 
Ladislaus  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  sous  of  the  famous  Johp  Haniades, 
who  died  in  1456,  wrote  a  letter  to  peorge  despot  of  Servia,  his 
father-in-law,  promising  therein,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Belgrade 
with  King  Ladislaus,  he  would  present  hii^  with  two  bowls  to  play 
with,  meaning  the  heads  of  the  two  Corvini.  This  letter  was  intercepted 
by  a  servant  of  King  Ladislaus,  and  delivered  to  him  at  church,  on  St. 
Martin's  day,  who  thereupon  immediately  called  Udalricus,  being  then 
at  his  court,  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with  treason.  This  incensing 
Udalricus,  he  drew  his  sword,  aqd  wounded  the  King  both  in  the  band 
and  the  head ;  who  likewise  drawing,  a  combat  ensued.  But  the  Hun- 
garian guard  coming  up,  Udalricus  was  dispatched,  though  for  some 
time  he  defended  himself  very  bravely.  Udalricus  dying  without  issue, 
as  soon  as  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  heard  of  his  death,  he  seized  upon 
Cilley,  which  fell  to  him  by  a  former  pact  or  convention  with  the  counts 
of  that  name,  and  annexed  it  to  Stiria.  In  this  town,  which  at  present 
does  not  seem  to  consist  of  above  eighty  or  a  hundred  houses,  and  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  a  fine  convent  of  the  Minorites,  in  whose 
church  the  old  coi^nts  of  Cilley  are  buried.  At  a  small  distance  from 
the  town,  there  is  a  castle,  comrooply  called  Ober-Cilley.  Many 
n^onumcnts  of  antiquity  are  shewn  here.  Considerable  quantities  of 
Roman  coins  are  dug  ^p  also  at  Ober-Cilley,  as  well  as  several  remains 
of  human  bodies  of  an  enormous  size.  We  shall  conclude  our  account 
of  this  place  with  observing,  that  the  Turks  were  repulsed  in  an  excui^ 
sion  they  made  as  far  as  Cilley,  with  great  loss,  by  Georgius  ab  Herber- 
stein,  in  1492  *. 

From  Cilley,  or  Cila,  we  went  to  Gonavitz,  or  Gonawicz,  about  four- 
teen German  miles  S.  of  Gratz.  Here  is  a  castle,  and  in  it  a.most  cxti^- 
ordinary  fountain,  or  spring,  which,  according  to  Merianus  f,  never 
either  rises  or  falls.  In  the  severest  winter  it  is  hot,  and  in  the  most  burning 
summer  cold.  The  Turks  penetrated  as  far  as  Gonawicz,  in  the  year 
1473.  Gonawicz  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fine  fertile 
country,  and  seems  to  be  pear  as  big  as  Cilley.  It  is  at  least  three 
German  miles  distant  frqm  that  place.  Here  we  staid  all  night,  and 
found  the  air  extremely  piercing.    It  has  two  churches,  and  a  tolerable 
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pretty  pidzza  in  the  middle  of  it.  Gonawic/,  as  well  as  Cilley,  is  Tery 
clean,  and  stands  in  a  fine  open  country.  Our  provisions  here  were 
good ;  but  we  had  a  hill  of  a  very  considerable  length  handed  to  us  in 
the  mornings  before  we  set  out.  The  lodging  we  met  with  at  Gonawics 
was  very  indifferent. 

The  post  between  Gonawice  and  Feistricz  is  a  short  one,  and  the 
road  good.  Febtricz  is  denominated  by  the  Germans  Windisch  Feistricz 
or  Windisch  Veistricz,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  so 
called  in  Camiola,  and  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  This 
river  has  its  source  near  the  village  of  Frauenheim,  about  a  German 
mile  almost  W.  of  Feistricz,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Drave,  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  bridge  thrown  over  thut  river  at  Pettaw.  Feistricz  may 
be  considered  as  a  tolerable  good  town,  and  consists  oJFone  long  street. 
The  houses  are  clean,  and  the  church  handsome  cnougb.  The  Englisk 
gentlemen  formerly  frequented  the  Bear  Inn  here;  but  they  have  of  late 
used  the  inn  opposite  to  it,  which  has  a  mu^h  better  character.  After 
we  had  rested  ourselves  about  an  hour  at  Feistricz,  we  departed  from 
thence,  and  continued  our  march  towards  JMarburg,  where  we  proposed 
to  dine. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Marburgh,  which  is  near  three  German  miles 
N.  E.  of  Windisch  Feistricz,  we  passed  the  Drave,  over 'a  fine  large 
bridge  contiguous  to  that  town.  Marburg,  or  Marchburg,  is  a  city 
of  the  Lower  Stiria,  seated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Drave,  and  nine 
German  miles  S.  of  Gratz.  It  consists  of  some  hundred  of  nouses,  and 
above  two  thousand  inhabitants,  as  we  i:ollected  from  what  we  observed 
of  it.  The  houses,  as  well  as  die  inhabitants,  are  extremely  clean  and 
neat.  This  city  was  formerly  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  till  Ottocar 
III.  Marquiss  of  Stiria  *  obtained  it  of  Bernard  Count  of  Marburg.  It 
was  seized  upon  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  theTurks,  in 
the  year  1532;  but  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  retired  with  his  forces  to 
Belgrade.  The  wine  here  is  good,  and  the  glasses  the  natives  drink  it 
out  of  large;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  people  of  Marburg 
were  hard  drinkers.  We  were  confirmed  in  this  notion  by  a  custom  they, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  other  Germans,,  closely  adhere  to,  which  take  as 
follows.  When  any  company  call  for  wine  at  an  inn,  or  tavern,  it  is 
immediately  brought  them,  and  the  drawer,  or  waiter,  fills  every  one  of 
them  a  bumper;  and  the  moment  that  is  drank  off,  he  fills  another;  and 
continues  this  practice  till  the  wine  is  all  gone.  We  were  served  in  this 
manner,  and  upon  our  letting  the  waiter  know,  that  we  did  not  desire  so 
much  attendance,  but  would  rather  be  left  at  Hberty  to  help  ourselves; 
he  replied,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  put  forward  the 
glass  m  this  manner,  and  therefore  he  begged  we  would  be  Served  as  other 
gentlemen  were.  There  are  several  churches  here,  and  the  streeu  are 
clean  and  well  paved.  The  two  best  inns  in  Marburg  are  the  Spread 
Eadc  and  the  Golden  Deer. 

Betwete  Marburg  and  Ehrnhausen,  the  next  post  town,  the  country 
b  very  mountainous.  This  may  be  deemed  a  long  and  tedious  post, 
consisting  of  three  German  miles.  We  paid  eight  |rosse  for  being  draWn 
op  a  hill  by  oxen.     Ehrnhausen  stands  upon  the  river  Muer,  about  six  [ 
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«r  seven  Gennui  miks  from  the  borden  of  Hungary;  bttt  is  ft  p^ice  of 
fio  great  note.  We  staid  but  a  short  time  here,  £aviog  two  veiy  lo^g 
fbsts  to  GratSi  wheie  we  propoied  to  lie  this  ni^t 

The  next' place  that  supplied  us  with  post  horses  is  called  Wildan*  or, 
as  many  of  the  Stirians  pronounce  it,  Wildon*  It  is  full  three  German 
milct  N.  of  Efamhausen,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence^  as  doth  Ehm- 
Jiavscn,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Kainach  at  the  Muer.  The  village 
^tween  Ehrnhausen  and  Wil<laB  are  Gamblich,  Wagaa,  Seccau  near 
She  conflux  of  the  Lasnics  the  Sulm  and  the  Muer,  Leibnicz,  and 
fVeybichi.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Muer  and  VVlldan;  l»esidcs 
which  we  Icnow  mthing  of  the  place  very  remarkable.  The  tract  on  the 
wtttem  bank  of  the  Muer,  between  Ehrnhausen  and  WildaQ,'was 
covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  and  appeared  very  agreeable  to  the 
qpe. 

From  Wildan  we  proceed  to  Greta,  and  arrived  there  piettj  late. 
The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  about  three  German  laile^ 
though  this  post  is  «iot  so  long  as  the  precedh^.  The  posts,  as  well  as 
the  miles,*. from  what  we  have  observed,  between  lAubach  imd  XSxats, 
ocf  readers  will  compute  in  the  following  mannrr: 

From  Laubach  to  Podbetsch^  or  Puotpoig,  .two  Gennaa  miles  and  a 
Mf. 

From  Puotpoiz,  orPodbetsch,  toSanOagualdo,  atIeast,.two  Genoan 
miles. 

JFfom  San  Osgualdoto  Fsanz,  or  Frenia,  two  German  milea. 

From  Frana,  or  Freniz,  to  CUley,  at  least,  three  German  miles. 

From  Ciliey  to  Gonawics,  or  Gonavitz,  at  leas^  three  German  mb$. 

From  Gonawicz  to  Windisch  Feistrics^  two  German  miles. 

From  Wiridisch  Jeistricz  to  Marburg,  three  German  miles. 

From  Marburg  to  Ehrnhausen,  three  German  miles. 

Prom  Ehrnhausen  to  Wildan,  or  Wildon,  full  three  Gennaa  sniUn. 

From  Wildan,  or  Wildon,  :toGratz,  three  German  miles* 

Oratz,  m  Latin  6r«ctMn,  the  capital  of  Stiria,  is  a  ve^  fine  city  in 
about  47^  2'  lat  and  39^.  40".  long.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  hajok  of 
the  Muer,  or  Mura,  about  twenty-six  German.miles  ah  S.  of  Vienna, 
accordii^to  the  common  road,  though  a  right  Ime  drawn  betwixt  these 
cities  does  not  exceed  twen^  of  those  miloi.  It  has  a  very  .pleasant 
situation,  part  of  it  being  seated  on  a  plain,  and  part  on  mountains 
covered  with  fir-trees.  Cluverius  makes  it  to  be  a  ;phice  of  great  anti- 
quity, as  answering  to,  or  at  least  founded  upon  the  ruins  of,  the 
Muruela  of  Ptolemy.  But  the  MuioeU  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  latitude 
assigned  it  by  that  author,  as  well  as  the  name  itself,  seems  nither  to 
correspond  with  the  town  of  Mureck,  about  six  Geiman  miles  belovr 
Grau.  The  word  Gretz,  according  to  some.authors,  :is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Slavonic  Grad,  i.  e.  a  castl^  or.fortress  j  ,which  etymon  seems 
probable  enough  ««  ' 

TheFjnperorFrederic  IV.  first  surrounded  itwith  ditcfaas  ania  wall, 
Haokedat  proper  distances  with  feowei^,  after  the  manner  of  the:antjettlto« 
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Bttttbeait  df  fartifieatioh  'being  daily  improved,  these,  which  at  tint 
were  ^puble  of  eloding  all  the  efibrts  of  a  powerful  enemy,  soon  became 
contemptible  and  of  no  use.  The  Archduke  Charles,  therefore,  and  bis 
ton  Ferdinand  sunk  these  ditches  deeper,  raised  the  wall  higher,  and 
greatly  improved  the  fortifications  ;  insomuch  that  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
pleatly  fortified  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Muer* 
It  has  five  gates,  vix.  The  Muer-gate,  the  Gate  of  St.  Paul,  Che  Iron* 
^te,  the  New-gate,  &c«  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town  there  is  an 
exceeding  high  rock,  separated  from  the  circumjacent  mountains,  on 
the  top  of  whidh  stands  a  castle,  or  fortezza,  amply  furnished  with  all 
lorts  of  military  stores,  and  rendered  on  one  side  inaccessible  by  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands,  and  on  the 
other  by  several  batteries  mounted  with  cannon  of  a  very  large  size. 
Within  this  castle  Is  an  exceeding  good  armory.  It  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water  by  cisterns,  and  a  most  stupendous  well  has  been  dug, 
with  incredible  labour,  out  of  the  rock,  even  to  the  very  foundation  Of 
it  In  the  cetiter  stands  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  said  to  be 
moie  antient  than  the  cittadel  itself.  Contiguous  to  this  church  is  a 
tower,  in  which' there  is  a  bell  of  an  enormous  siie,  that  may  be  heard 
It  a  prodigious  distance.  The  Turks  took  Gratz  in  153?;  but  soon 
after  abandoned  it,  not  finding  themselves,  though  their  army  was  very 
onmerons,  in  a  condition  tb  keep  possession  of  it. 

The  dnirches  in  Gmtz  are  the  following.     \,  The  church  of  St*' 

Giles- of C?reCk,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  tutelarsaint,  founded  by 

the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  i450;  and  given  to  the  Jesuits  in  1577,  in 

which  the  bodies  of  the  Martyrs  St.  Martin,  St.  Vincentitts,.and   St. 

BInentta,  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in  \6\T^ 

are  deposited.     Here  are  likewise  bilried  the  bowels  of  the  Archduke 

Cbaries,  at  the  rightside  of  the  great  altar,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the 

Archdukes  Maatimilian,  Ferdinand  junior,  and  John  Charles,  in  silver 

boxes,   ill  a  subtetreneous  vault  set  apart  for  that  purpose.     8.  The 

ehurch.  Called  the  Mausoleum  of  St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  and  Martyr, 

begun  to  be  buf  It  in  the  year  l6l4,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel, 

vid  finished,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold.    In  this 

church  are  interred  the  bodies  of  Maria  Anna,  wife  of  Ferdinand  II. 

then  King  df  Bohemia,  who  died  in  l6l8,  Charles  John  her  eldest  son, 

who  died  in  I619,  and  Ferdinand  II.  himself,  who  laid  the  foundations 

of  this  church.    5.  The  parochial  church  dedicated  to  the  SanctiKsimus 

SangUfls,  or  the  Blessed  Blood,  to  which  is  annexed  the  hospital  founded 

by  Ferdinand  I.    4.  The  Church  of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin,    or  Ttmpltmi  B.  Virgmii  in    Ccdos  ummpia^   given  to  the 

Minorites,  (who  were  invited  into  the  suburbs  by  Frederic  IV.  146S, 

and  afterwards  into  the  city  itself  by  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans  in 

1495,)  in  1515.     5.  The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  situate  on  the  mountain 

above-mentioned,  begun  in  the  year  I619,  and  finished  in  l6^.    It 

stands  en  a  spot  of  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  church  the  most 

antient  of  any  ever  founded  here,  except  that  of  St.  Thomas  already 

taken  notice  of.    6.  The  church  of  St.  Joseph,  adjoining  to  the  monas- 

teryef  the  Discalceated  Carmelites.    Before  this  church,  which  Is 

opposite  to  the  market-place,  there  stands' a  fine  statue  of  the  Blessed 
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Viigin  Mafy ,  all  over  gilt,  upon  a  yery  higb  pillar  or  oolnma*  7*  The 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Asceterium  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
Ferdinand  II.  would  have  erected  in  the  same  area  where  he  had  com- 
manded  ten  thousand  heretical  books  to  be  burnt.  8.  The  Church  of 
St  Leonard,  with  the  adjacent  monastery,  built,  according  to  some, 
by  Frederic  the  Pacific,  after  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  about  the  year 
1437.  9.  The  Church  of  All-Saints,  built  in  1603,  at  the  expence  of 
Mary,  mother  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  10..  The  church  adjoining 
to  the  Carmelite  nunnery;  whose  foundation  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  Mary  his  wife,  Eleanors, 
widow  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  Il.and  the  Archduke  Leopold  William, 
in  the  year  l643.  II.  The  Church  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  whose  foun- 
dation was  owing  to  the  charity  and  magnificence  of  a  certain  pious 
matron  of  the  first  distinction,  after  the  arrival  of  several  of  ihose  nuns 
here,  from  Vienna  and  Goritia,  in  l6%6. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  several  religious  houses  of 
note  are  to  be  met  with  at  Grata;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing.    1 .  The  noble  college  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  Charles  Archduke 
of  Austria,  in  1573,  and  most  munificently  endowed  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  IL    This  college  is  joined  to  St.  Giles's  church  abovemeo- 
tJoned,    and  has  a  university  appertaining  to  it,  where  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  all  kinds  of  polite  literature,  are  taught,  founded  likewise 
by  the  aforesaid  Charles  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  15^,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  and  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  II.    However,  the 
present  building  was  not  begun  before  the  year  lfi07.    This  univeiuty 
or  academy  was  not  a  little  honoured  by  the  Archdukes  Maximilian 
Ernest  and  Leopold,  who  both  frequented  its  schook  publickly;  and 
the  first  of  whom,  in  a  theatric  performance  here,  represented  Theodosius 
the  Great,  as  the  other  did  St.  Ambrose,  in  l600.    Nay,  the  last  of 
these  gloriously  maintained  several  theses,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolphus.    2.  The  convent  of  the  Minorite^  near  the 
church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  assumed  into  heaven,  already  taken 
notice  of.    This  convent  was  formerly  adorned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the 
pious  hands  of  Rudolphus,  son  of  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  it,  and  lies  here  interred. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  genealo- 
gical Ubles  of  the  house  of  Austria.    3.  The  Monastery  of  the  Augut- 
tines,  founded  in  1558,  and  deserted  by  the  friers  in   l60l,  but  soon 
after  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  who  recalled 
them.    4.  The  convent  of  the  Discakeated  Carmelites  abovementioncd. 
5.  The  Asceterium  of  the  Capuchins,  already  taken  notice  of.  6.  Hie 
Religious  house  inhabited  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic. 
The  Minorites,  called  Minorcs  ObieromUtt^  were  first  settled  in  this 
place;  but  leaving  it  in  1515,  for  their  present  situation,  they  were 
pucceeded  by  those  nuns,  who  demolished  their  first  house,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Udalricus  ^  Walsee,  in  the  suburbs,  about  the  year 
1313,  through  fear  of  the  arms  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  retired  into 
the  city.    7*  The  nunnery  appertaining  to  the  viigins  of  Santa  Clara, 
;»Iready  meiitiopod*    8*  That  belonging  to  the  Carmelite  nuns.    9, 
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Anil  lastly,  Tbat  where  are  seated  those  of  the  order  of  Santa  Ursula, 
commonly  called  Ursulines. 

Besides  these  buildings,  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  there  are 
others  that  deserve  the  notice  and  regard  of  every  curious  traveller, 
1.  The  palace  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.sirnamed  the  Pacific; 
in  which  two  Archdukes  of  Austria,  viz.  Charles  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 
and  Ferdinand  his  grandson,  chose  constantly  to  reside.  Here  are  four 
tribunals  instituted.  First,  The  intinyate  council,  or  Intimum  Concilium^ 
whose  authority  is  superior  to  that  of  all  the  rest.  Secondly,  the  regimen, 
or  junto,  founded  by  Charles  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  1565;  ovor 
which  the  governor  of  the  city  presides.  Thirdly,  the  chamber,  or 
camera,  which  has  a  president  of  its  own.  And  these  tribunals  deter- 
mine judicially  alPcauscs  relating  to  the  Interior  Austria,  which  includes 
the  dutchies  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the  county  of  Goritia. 
Fourthly,' and  lastly,  The  Concilium  Rellicum,  or  war  office,  founded 
likewise  by  the  aforesaid  Archduke  Charles  in  1558,  in  order  to  have  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  Turkish  frodtiers.  For  which  reason,  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  and  contiguous  to  the  university  abovcmentioned,  is 
an  armory,  or  magazine,  filled  with  ammunition  and  all  kin^Is  of 
military  stores.  2.  'The  Domus  ProviffcialiSj  or  province- hall,  built  in 
the  year  1563,  and  almost  as  grand  as  the  palace.  Here  the  states  of 
the  province,  which  consist  of  four  orders,  viz.  the  order  of  prelates, 
that  of  noblemen  and  lords,  thaf  o\'  knights,  and  that  of  the  cities,  meet 
and  hold  their  Comitia.  This  Domus  l^rovincialis  has  also  an  armory 
abundantly  stored  with  utensils  of  war.  The  citizens  of  Gratz 
have  likewise  their  Cwnflf,  or  town- house,  in  which  they  are  governed  by 
a  consul,  a  judge,  and  a  senate,  chosen  out  of  their  own  body.  It  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  oblong  market-place,  or  forum,  in  which  there 
are  kept  two  fairs  every  yc»ar.  Opposite  to  this  there  stands  a  brazen 
colossus  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  gilt  all  over  with  gold,  leaning 
upon  a  lofty  pillar,  and  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  statues  of  saints. 

The  way  into  two  of  the  buburbs  is  by  the  church  of  St.  Baul, 
through  the  iron  gate.  In  one  of  which  is  erected  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  and  adjoining  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins;  in  the  other,  the 
church  of  St.  Ann,  annexed  to  a  monastery  of  Discalceated  Austin  friers. 
These  friers  were  first  settled  in  a  religiou*>  house,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  founded  by  John  Maximilian,  Count  of  Herberstein ;  which 
oeing  demolished,  on 'account  of  its  being  too  much  exposed  to  the 
excursions  of  the  Turks,  in'  l666,  they  retired  hither.  The  first  stone  « 
of  this  new  edifice  was  hiid  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, in  lff73.  But  the  largest  suburb,  which  in  extent  exceeds  even 
the  city  itself,  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  town  by  the  Muer.  Here 
many  churchcu  are  to  be  seen,  of  which  the  four  tbllowing  seem  the 
most  remarkable.  1.  The  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  the. 
Helper,  in  Latin,  Fxclesia  Beatce  Virginis  Maria:  Avxiliafricis,  famous 
on  account  of  many  miracles  wrought  in  it.  Here  the  b'>dy  of  St. 
Anthemius  the  Martyr,  having  been  brought  from  Koine  by  John 
Anthony,  Prince  of  Eggenberg,  and  by  him  given  to  this  church,  is 
deposited.  Close  to  it  is  a  convent,  inhabited  by  the  Minorites,  ever 
iincethc  year  1515.     3.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  posvjs'd  by  the 
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order  of  Pradicants.  3.  The  church  belonging  to  the  religious  virgitl 
of  S.  Joannes  Dei.  4.  That  appertaining  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Elizabeth* 
This  suburb,  on  that  side  opposite  to  the  river,  ends  in  a  rock  rising 
above  the  ground,  which  otherwise  in  that  part  is  a  plain.  This  rock, 
by  its  situation  very  aptly  representing  Mount  Calvary,  is  adorned  with 
several  beautiful  chapels,  by  the  pious  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Gratz, 
exhibiting  all  the  principal  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
About  two  miles  from  Gratz  stands  the  noble  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Eggenberg,  built  by  Udalricus  Duke  ofCrurolow,  and  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence o(  an  Emperor.  This  palace  is  moted  round,  has  extremely  fine 
gardens  belonging  to  it,  and  enjoys  a  most  delightful  situation.  VVithii 
it  is  adorned  with  elegant  pieces  of  painting*  statues  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  many  other  valuable  curiosities. 

There  are  several  very  good  inns  in  Gratz,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is 
the  Hare,  where  we  put  up,  as  do  most  other  English  gentlemen,  who 
stop  at  this  town.    The  landlord  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  from  him 
we  learned  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  place.     The  forum, 
or  piazza,  abovementioned,  in  which  stands  the  colossus  of  the  Trinity, 
is  called  by  the  Italians  La  Piazza  di  Safitissima  Trinita^  i.  e.  The  piazza, 
or  place,  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity.     The  garrison  of  Gratz,  as  we  were 
informed,  consisted  of  do  more  than  four-hundred  regular  troops,  com* 
mauded  by  Col.  Count  Sternberg,  who  is  said  to  be  an  officer  of  worth, 
and  in  considerable  favour  at  the  imperial  court.    These  we  saw  drawn 
up  in  the  piazza  abovementioned,   and  thought  they  made  a  tolerable 
good  appearance.  In  the  ducal  palace  here,  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  there  is  a  fine  library,  containing  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  together  with  some  manuscripts,  which  are  placed  in  two  hand- 
some rooms.      In  the  gallery,  besides  other  curiosities,  there  is  an 
elegant  draught  of  Charles  the  Great's  acts  of  gallantry;  and  a  little 
beyond  may  be  seen  a  repository  of  choice  rarities,  wherein  is  a  pretty 
good  RaccoUa  of  American  and  Indian  idols,  such  as  have  been  worship*- 
ped  by  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  from  remote  antiquity 
even  to  this  day.    The  Jesuits  college  and  academy  have  been  favoured 
with  so  many  and  great  privileges  by  several  Emperors,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rich  endowments  of  the  former,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  meet  with 
such  a  considerable  number   of  students   here,  who  are  promoted  to 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties,  as  in  other^Gymnasia  and  universities  of 
the  empire. 

They  have  a  fine  printing-press  here;  but  it  is  intirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  as  is  indeed  every  thing  else  in  this  place.  No 
wonder  then,  that  the  learned  men  produced  by  the  university  should 
have  their  genius's  so  cramped,  that  few  pieces  of  erudition  should  be 
^  sent  into  the  world  from  this  press;  and  that  bigotry  and  superstition 
should  rule  with  an  uncontrou table  sway  in  Gratz.  However,  some 
books  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  curious  have  b^n  published  here, 
amongst  which  may  be  justly  ranked  the  following:  '  Laurus  Lefiaoana, 
sive  clarior  Enumeratio  Personarum  utriusque  SexusCognominis  Leslie, 
una  cum  Affinibus,  Titulis,  Officiis,  Dbminiis,  Gestisque  celebrioribus 
brevitcr  indicatis,  quibus  a  sexcentis  et  amplius  Annis  Pro&apia  ilia 
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floniiti  ex  variis  AuthpribuSy  Manuscnptis,  et  Testimoniis  Fide  dignb' 
in  unum  collecta.   Grsecii,  1699/ 

As  for  the  Dutchy  of  Stiria,  of  which  Gratz  is  the  metropolb,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Archbishopric  of  Saltzburg  and  (^arintbia,  on  the  south  by  Camiola,  and 
on  the  north  by  Austria.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria. 
The  Lower  Stiria,  especially  about  Rackelspurg,  or  Rackespurg,  situate 
on  an  island  in  the  Mucr,  near  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia, 
and  Luetenberg,  on  the  confines  of  Sclavonia,  at  a  s^mall  distance  from 
RatZy  or  Rascian,  Canischa,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Muer,  abounds 
with  wine,  fruit,  fish,  venison,  mines,  especially  those  of  iron,  salt-springs, 
&c.  though  it  is  pretty  mountainous  in  some  parts.  This  district  has  also 
nowand  then  plentiful  crops  of  corn;  insomuch  that  sometimes  the  inhabit- 
ants complain  of  being  overstocked  with  it;  notwithstanding  which,  one 
unhappy  harvest  will  introduce  a  famine  amongst  them..  This  fertility 
is  occasioned  by  the  fruitful  vallies  mitigating  the  barrenness  and  asperity 
of  the  mountains  in  some  parts,  and  the  mild  sweet  atmosphere  of  the 
little  hills  in  others,  particularly  those  inclining  to  the  east,  which 
produce  most  generous  wine.  The  Upper  Stiria  is  much  more  moun- 
tainous and  barren;  for  which  n^ason  the  inhabitants  trade  chiefly  in 
wool  and  sheep.  The  vallies  likewise  here  are  rich  and  %vell  stocked 
with  herds  of  kine,  that  furnish  their  masters  with  butter  and  cheese  in 
great  plenty ;  which  they  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for 
bread  and  wine.  The  air,  according  to  the  people  of  the  country,  of 
the  Upper  Stina  is  much  mb^e  salubrious  than  that  of  the  Lower,  where 
the  Hungarian  fevers  and  peHilences.  iirequently  make  great  havock. 
The  Upper  Stiria  has  no  vineyards,  and  consequently  produces  no  wine; 
so  that  the  small  quantity  of  that  liquor  used  there  is  imported  out  of 
other  countries.  The  peasants  drink  a  wretched  sort  of  small  beer,  and 
the  nobles  and  people  of  fashion  a  small  thin  wine,  called  March  wine ; 
notwithstanding  which,  many  travellers  are  said  to  like  the  lodging 
aud  entertainment  here  better  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  woods,  with  which  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria  abound,  are 
full  of  wild  beasts  and  all  sorts  of  game;  the  water  of  the  fountains  clear, 
but  extremely  sharp;  and  even  many  of  the  highest  mountains  perpetu- 
ally covered  with  a  most  beautiful  verdure,  and  rich  pastures,  that  breed 
an  infinity  of  cattle.  No  oxen  are  more  esteemed  in  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
the  state  of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  the  Venetian  territones,  and  that  part  of 
Italy  subject  to  the  Emperor,  than  those  that  come  out  of  Stiria ;  and 
vast  numbers  ol  these  oxen  come  yearly  into  those  provinces,  and  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gratz. 

With  regard  to  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Stiria,  we  have  not  much  to 
say;  though  we  believe  our  readers  willexpect  a  short  account  of  them. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  western  part  of  Stiria 
belonged  to  Noricum,  and  the  eastern  to  Pannouia.  The  Norici,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  succeeded  the  Taurisci  here;  though  the  latter  were 
only  a  tribe  of  the  former,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  Strabo.  Thai 
part  of  Stiria  allotted  to  Paiinonia  seems  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Valeria,  and  Pannonia  Savia.  The  former  appellation,  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Aurelius  Victor,  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Galcrius 
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Maximiamis,  from  Valeria,  tbe  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  Ms  wife,  was 
applied  to  that  part  of  Pannonian  Stiria  above  t^e  l>rave ;  tttid  the 
latter  to  t)ie  other  below  that  river.  The  name  Pannonia  Savia  it 
apparently  deduced  from  the  Save,  the  southern  boundary  of  thb 
province  to  which'  it  belongs.  Which  names  and  division  of  part  of 
Stiria  are  greatly  countenanced  by  Scxtus  Rufus  and  Jomandes;  if 
those  authors  do  not  put  them  beyond  all  doubt  *. 

Stiria,  with  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  arms.  However,  the  Taurisci,  and  some  of  the  neighbounng 
nations,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  in  the  consulate  of 
L.  Cornificius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  about  thirty-five  yeats  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  f  Dio.  Upon  their  wfusing  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute,  Augustus,  whathen  meditated  an  expedition  to  Africa, 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  with  his  army  from  Sicily,  in  order  to 
reduce  them.  How  and  when  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  df 
this  country  J,  Sextus  Rufus  informs  us  in  the  following  words: 
''Under  Julius  and  Octavianus,  the  Romans  passed  the  Julian  Alps; 
and  having  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  those  Alps,  they  approached  the 
frontiers  of  the  Norici.  Batho,  or  'Bathon,  King  of  the  Pannonians, 
being  vanquished,  the  Pannoniee  submitted  to  the  Romans.  The 
Amantini,  betwixt  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  being  likewise  conquered, 
the  Regio  Savensis  and  the  territories  of  the  Secundi  Pannonii  fell  into 
our  hands-  The  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  were  driven  from  Valeria, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Danube  and  the  Drave.  And  the  regulation  of 
limits,  between  the  Romaps  and  the  Barbarians,  was  settled  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Augusta  Vindelicorum  through  Noricum,  the  Pannonis, 
and  the  Massias"  The  Vandals  obtained  leave  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  to  seat  themselves  in  the  Inferior  Pannonia;  but  being' over- 
thrown by  Geberic,  King  of  the  Goths,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  whither  they  had  advanced  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  off  another  way.  The  Vandals  being  thus  repulsed, 
the  Qoths  marched  into  this  country,  and  after  them  the  Lombards,  or 
Longobardi.  They,  in  process  of  time,  were  followed  by  the  Venedi, 
orSlavi,  the  Huns,  or  Hunni,  and  the  Avarcs.  Lastly,  the  Franci, 
•  or  French,  were  introduced  by  Charles  the  Great,  who,  about  the 
year  790*  extended  his  vastdominions  as  far  as  the  Adriatic. 

After  the  French,  the  Bavarians, '  Boiarians,  or  Boii,  got  possessfon  of 
Stiria,  which  was  their  boundary  or  limit  towards  the  Slavi  and  the 
Hungarians;  and  hence  it  came  to. be  called  Steirmark,  or  Steirmarcb, 
.  which  name  it  retains  amongst  the  Germans  to  this  day.  From  the 
Bavarians  it  passed  to  the  Princes  of  Carinthia,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  H.  who  erected  it  into  an  imperial  mar- 
quisate,  in  favour  of  Ottocar  Count  of  Muerstal  and  Avelanz,  Lord  of 
Eppenstein,  and  nephew  to  Marquardus  Duke  of  Carinthia,  in  .1030. 
However,  it  was  not  hereditary  in  that  family,  though  they  continued 
to  govern  it,  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  whom  Leopold, 
the  son  of  Ottocar  HI.  obtained  it  as  an  hereditary  fief,  in  1  l2f),  accord- 
ing to  Fuggcr  §.    This  fovour  Leopold  merited,  as  the  same  author 

"  FliD.  Lib.  lit.  cap-  80.  et  alibi  Strab.  Lib.  iv.  Sett.  Ruf.  ia  Brev.  Rer.  Rom.  Jornand.  d« 
R»gn.  lacces.  Lib.  i.  Aurel.  Vict,  de  C«.  cap.  40.  f  Dio.  Lib.  xUz.  t  Sext.  Ruf.  in  Bi»y.  Rv. 
Rom.       \  Fugger.  ia  Sp«c.  Hon.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  S. 
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rehtes,  by  the  signal  victory  he  obtained  over  Abas,  or  Aba,  King  of 
the  Hungarians,  near  Pettaw.  Some,  according  to  Merianus,  how- 
ever are  of  opinion,  that  Ottocar  L  had  not  the  whole  country  of  Stiria, 
but  only  the  Upper;  that  Conrad  giave  him  the  country  of  Austria, 
which  he  calls  Anasperg,  at  the  tame  time;  apd  that  the  abovemeo- 
tioned  Leopold  added  the  Lower  Sti'ria,  or  the  territory  of  Gratx,  to 
his  dominions,  by  the  indulgence  of  Henry  V.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  antient  history  of  this  country  is  very  dark  and  obscure.  Ottocar 
IV.  the  son  of  Leopold,  was  first  acknowledged  Duke  of  Stiria,  by 
^ the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa«  in  ll65,  and  married  Kunegund«, 
daughter  to  Leopold  VH.  sirnamed  the  Virtuous,  Duke  of  Austria; 
but  having  no  issue,  by  the  consent  of  the  noblesse,  he' sold  the  Dutchy 
of  Stiria  to  his  father-in-law.  Afterwards  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia, 
seizing  upon  Austria,  for  some  time  governed  Stiria ;  but  the  Stirians, 
detesting  his  tyranny,  invited  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  be  their 
sovereign.  Henry,  before  he  accepted  of  this  invitation,  thought  proper 
to  consult  his  father-in-law  Beta,  King  of  Hungary ;  who,  being  apprised 
of  the  affair,  found  means  privately  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Stiriansto  himself,  and  so  duped. Henry,  who  had  neither  money  nor 
forces  to  support  his  pretensions.  However,  the  Bavarian  excited 
Ottocar  to  assert  his  title  to  Stiria  by  force  of  arms,  who  obliged  Bela  to 
cede  to  him  one  part  of  it.  Bela  afteniards  endeavouring  to  recover 
what  had  been  wrested  from  him,  was  overthrown  with  great  slaughter, 
and  lost  the  whole.  At  last  Ottocar  being  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Rudolphus  L  relinquished  Stiria  to  his  son  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria; 
since  which  time  it  has  made  up  part  of  the  hereditafy  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria. 

In  the  county  of  Cilley,  the  principal  language  is  the  Sclavonian, 
^hich  likewise  prevails  amongst  the  peasants  almost  throughout  the  whok 
Lower  Stiria.  ButinGratz,  and  all  the  other  principal  towns,  the  people, 
for  the  roost  part,  spt^ak  High  Dutch.  In  the  former  place  the  peop^ 
of  fashion  likewise  speak  Italian  with  great  fluency  and  elegance.  I« 
this  language  we  conversed  with  our  landlord,  and  other  citisens  of 
Gratz,  without  any  difficulty.  High  Dutch  is  the  tongue  in  which  all 
proceeding;}  in  courts  of  judicature  are  heard  openly  ;  and  in  which  are 
issued  out  all  public  edicts  and  proclamations.  The  people  of  the  Upper 
Stiria  speak  High  Dutch  only ;  anil  that  with  much  greater  purity  than 
either  the  Saltzburghers  or  Bavarians.  That  Stiria  was  antiently 
inhabited  by  the  Taurisci  seems  probable  from  the  name  itself;  for  this 
regioo  was  formerly  called  Slyrmarch,  or  Stiermarch,  and  Stier  in 
German,  and  even  in  some  of  the  northern  dialects  of  England,  answen 
to  the  Latin  Taurus.  This  seems;  r  plain  allusion  to  the  Taurisci,  a 
German  nation,  who  probably  had  that  name  given  them  by  the  Romans, 
after  their  passage  of  the  Danube  into  this  country,  from  the  figure  * 
of  a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  Vriten  of  good  authority,  they  had 

•  See  »  feographical  piece,  wrote  in  Latin  by  Count  Pofutall  of  Prafuef  intitut»d  OnrnasU 
Aastria«e,  «£  dlastriitimo  Domino  Wenccslso  Cerolo  S.  R.  I.  Comit.  de  PurgiUll,  Prag entU 
ftc.  Uvpoldo  Maino  AngaMln.  ItMumonm  nnpefateri  d«dU«t.  *c.  Yltta%  AwCii^,  TypU 
J»Wib-0i4Mfii8«U«a^  Un^iflitc^il'C/poftuphi,  1701. 
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depicted  on  their  ensigns  or  banners ;  in  the  room  of  which  they  after- 
wards substituted  a  paother  vomiting  fire.  As  the  German  empire  wa« 
terminated  on  the  side  of  Sclavonia,  in  general,  by  the  Muer,  so  the 
limit,  or  land-mark,  of  Stiria  itself,  on  that  side,  seems  to  have  been 
Gratz.  Hence,  according  to  som^,  the  town  6rst  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  Granitz,  or  Grantz,  a  word  importing  boundary,  or  land- 
mark, in  the  Sclavonian  tongue.  But  perhaps  the  etymon  already 
given,  as  approaching  nearer  the  sound  of  Gratz,  may  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  generality  of  our  readers.  As  the  Muer  antiently 
separated  Germany  from  Sclavonia,  the  Dutchies  of  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  a  great  part  of  Stiria,  together  with  the  county  of  Goritia, 
formerly  appertained  to  Sclavonia;  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  do  even  still,  in  most  points,  much  more  resemble  the 
Sclavonians  than  the  Germans.  These  territories  have  been  considered 
as  part  of  Germany,  only  since  the  time  that  they  were  first  annexed  to 
the  dominions  of  the  ho  use  of  Austria- 

Though  the  citizens  of  Gratz  are  not  a  little  tinctured  with  bigotry 
and  superstition,  as  being  intirely.  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  yet  our  landlord  supplied  us,  during  the  short  stay  we  made 
here,  with  whatever  provisions  we  desired.  These  provisions  were  very 
•good,  lis  was  likewise  our  lodging;  so  that  we  had  no  manner  of  reason 
to  complain  of  our  entertainment  at  Gratz,  especially  as  the  bill  our 
landlord  favoured  us  with  was  moderate  enough.  This  being  the  lent 
^ason,  no  kind  of  diversions  were  stirring  here ;  and  consequently  there 
was  nothing  that  could  induce  us  to  stay  any  longer  ihan  barely  to 
see  the  town,  and  learn  most  of  the  Remarkable  particulars  relating  to 
it.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  ferment,  on  account  of 
the  war  lately  broke  out  between  the  Emperor  and  France,  They 
expressed  the  utmost  antipathy  and  aversion  to  France  and  her  allies.; 
nay  they  could  scarce  keep  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  decency, 
whenever  any  of  those  powers,  who,  they  thought,  had  projected  tbe 
destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  so  much  as  mentioned. 


.  A  Joumtt/  from  Gratz,  the  metropolis  of  Stiria,  to  yienna  in  Austria* 

,       MS. 
N£TBR    BEFORE   PUBLISHED. 
SECT.  IV. 

THE  first  place  we  stopped  at,  after  our  departure  from  Gratz,  was 
called  Pichau.  In  some  German  maps  of  Stiria,  %ve  find  this  village 
denominated  Pecka  or  Becka,,and  in  Jo.  Bapt.  liomaonus's  new  map  of 
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.  Hungary,  and  the  part  of  Stiria  contiguous  (o  that  kingdom,  Pokacb ; 
which  probably  is  the  name  it  goes  by  amongst  the  Hungarians.  It  is  a 
pretty  long  stragling  village,  and  stands  upon  the  Muer,  over  which 
river  there  is  a  bridge  near  it,  between  two  and  three  German , miles  N. 
W.  of  Gratz.  According  to  Homannus  *,  there  is  a  monastery  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  height,  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  Between  Gratz 
and  Pichau,  we  passed  by  a  high  mountain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  which  our  postiglioni  called  Mount  Schockel.  Pichau  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  .consist  of  above  forty  or  fifty  bouses;  and  in  it  travel- 
lers meet  with  but  indifferent  accommodations.  Nothing  therefore  could 
tempt  us  to  stay  long  here ;  so  that  having  rested  outlives  a  little  while, 
and  got  fresh  horses,  we  entered  upon  the  following  post 

This  post  is  terminated  by  a  small  town,  or  village,  railed  by  the 
postiglioni  that  conducted  us  Redolstein,  by  some  of  the  German  geo- 
graphers Retlstain,  and  by  Homannus  Rotelstein.  It  is  seated  on  the 
opposite  banlc  of  the  Muer,  above  two  German  miles  al.  N.  of  Pichau. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  which  is  intirely  covered  with 
a  wood  of  fir-trees.  Between  Pichau  and  Redolstein  we  met  with  five 
or  six  persons,  who  had  huge  Strm/UBf  wens,  or  swellings  under  their 
throats;  which,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  was  an  epidemical  disease  in 
this  country.  We  were  informed,  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
water  of  the  Muer,  which  the  poor  people,  and  such  are  almost  aL 
those  troubled  with  these  Struma^  were  obliged  to  drink.  But  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  snow-water,  which  descends  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains  into  this  river;  and  even  in  this  case,  the 
notion  of  the  vulgar  here  is  not  altogether  without  foundation.  Ortelius 
was  surprised  to  find  a  person  in  this  country  with  a  Struma  of  a,  most 
enormous  size.  They  have  hospitals  in  all  the  large  towns  for  the  relief 
of  these  poor  wretches.  Between  Pichau  and  ^edelstein  we  passed 
through  a  town  called  by  our  postiglioni  Frili,  which  to  appearance 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  It  has  a  castle,  which 
commands  it,  and  is  always  garrisoned  by  some  Imperial  troops.  We 
found  here  part  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Wirtcm berg's  regiment,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  Emperor's  service.  It  is  observable  that 
the  noblesse,  and  all  the  people  of  good  fashion,  in  Stiria,  who  drink 
good  wine  and  beer,  and  eat  well,  escape  the  Struma^  which  so  afflict 
the  lower  sort  of  people.  This  greatly  countenances  what  has  been  just 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  that  troublesome  distemper.  Having 
staid  about  an  hour  in  Redelsteiut  und  refreshed  ourselves,  we  set  out 
for  Prugg,  the  next  post  town.. 

Prugg,  or  Pruck,  is  a  pretty  larg^*  town,  about  two  German  miles  al. 
N.  of  Redelstein,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Merz  and  the  Muer.  The 
Merz  has  its  source  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  seems  to  separate 
Stiria  from  Austria.  Munepontum,.the  Latin  name  of  Prugg,  is 
deduced  from  the  famous  bridge  thrown  over  the  Muer  near  this  place. 
Some  take  Prugg  to  be  the  Ad  Ponicm  of  Peutinger's  table.  A  good 
part  of  the  road  between  Redelstein  and  Prugg  is  one  continued  path 

*  ThU  Jo.  Bapt.  HomsDHut  trts  geo|r»phor  to  the  Emporor  Chwles  VI.  His  mmp  was  Ukta 
froiQ  th«  archetype  pf  M .  Muller.  bit  Imperial  Majostj't  chief  logvoier,  end  Is  bj  far  the  inost 
Scro.  at*  of  aay  that  bee  yet  been  pabliahecl.  It  *um»  19  have  been  pubJiih»4  abeet  tht  year  Vftf, 
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between  two  ridges  of  hills,  upon  the  westcni  bank  of  tire  Muer.  Thb 
part  of  Stiria  abounds  with  woods  of  fir-trces,  several  of  which  are  very 
large  and  extensive.  Upon  some  of  the  bridges  irt  Stiria,  is  erected  a 
crucifix,  opposite  to  which  is  placed  either  the  statue  or  picture  of  a 
priest,  bishop,  or  sauit,  with  either  a  crucifix  or  book  in  his  right  hand. 
The  coUntry-womcn  here  wear  fur-caps,  and  have  petticoats  scarce 
reaching  lower  than  their  knees.  Some  of  them  wear  a  sort* of  buskins 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers,  or  the  Hungarians.  They 
arc  strongand  masculine,  manure  the  ground,  and  do  other  things  which 
are  performed  solely  by  the  men  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  other  pans  of  Germany.  Their  complexions  are*  however, 
for  the  most  part  fine,  and  their  features  agreeable.  The  windows  of 
many  houses  in  the  villages  of  this  part  of  Stiria  are  scarce  bigger  than 
pigeon  holes,  and  are  intirely  oi>en.  Prugg  seems  to  consist  of  about 
three-hundred  housi^,  has  a  pretty  piazza  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a 
stately  church,  whose  dome  is  coverod  with  brass  or  copper,  which, 
when  the  solar  rays  are  reflected  from  it,  makes  a  fine  appearance. 
Besides  this  parochial  church,  over  which  an  archdeacon  presides,  thera 
are  two  others  here  belonging  to  the  Minorites,  or  Mtnores  ObservanteSf 
and  the  Capuchins.  The  inhabitants  of  Prugg  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  singular  fidelity  to  their  prince,  and  for  the  valour  \vith  which 
thoy  defended  their  town  for  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  against  Otto  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  Conrad  of  Saltzburgh,  in  129I.  On  a  neighbouring 
hill  stands  a  castle,  which  commands  the  town.  Many  persons  with 
strumie,  some  of  which  were  very  monstrous,  met  us  between  kedelsteiu 
and  Prugg.  We  staid  long  enough  here  tp  take  a  full  view  of  the  town, 
and  then  resumed  our  march,  hoping  soon  to  reach  the  borders  of 
Austria. 

Merzhofen,  or  Merzhoffen,  the  next  place  that  supplied  us  with  post- 
horses,  receives  its  name  from  the  river  Merz,  on  which  it  is  seated,  two 
German  miles  N.  E.  of  Prugg.  Bet^Veen  the  last  mentioned  town  and 
Merzhofen  there  is  a  pretty  large  town  called  Kapfenberg.  Kapfenberg, 
or,  as  Gerard  de  Roo  calls  it,  Cappenberg,  is  about  seven  German 
miles  from  Gratz,  and  has  a  cittadel  upon  an  eminence  near  it.  This 
town  is  famous  fnra  sharp  engagement  that  happened  near  it  in  1291, 
between  Frederic  of  Stubenberg,  and  Herman  of  Landenberg,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  Albert  Archduke  of  Austria.  Herman  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  but,  being  dcstTied  by  his  men,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Lazius  makes  this  place  to  be  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  but  the  argu- 
ments he  offers  for  his  notion  deserve  no  great  regard.  Merzhofen  is 
but  a  small  village,  and  makes  a  very  inconsiderable  figure.  Neurit 
we  met  three  companii'S  of  Prince  Fn'dcric  of  \Tirtem berg's  regiment,  on 
their  march  forLorabardy,  where  the  officer  that  commanded  them  told 
us  the  Imperialists  would  soon  have  an  army  of  fifty-thousand  men.  The 
lower  sort  of  people  here  seemed  to  us  extremely  poor  and  miserable, 
though,  they  are  said  to  be  very  honest  and  sincere.  We  did  not  meet 
with  any  thing  iii  this  place  that  deserved  the  least  attention. 

From  IMerzhofen  to  Kriegla,  orKricglag,  is  an  easy  post.  The  road 
is  a»  good  its  can  be  desired;  and  the  people  we  met  with,  whilst  upon 
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il,  Memed  yeiy  oblijjing.'  Kriogla  »  a  small  village  upon  the  Merz, 
two  easy  German  miles  al.  £.'  of  Merchofen. 

The  next  place  we  came  to,  the  postiglioni  called  Merzsclag,  which 
receivttt  likewise  its  denomination  from  the  ^lerz,  on  which  it  is  situated. 
Ilomannus  writes  this  name  Merzuschlag,  and  some  of  the  German 
geographers  Mcraueschlag.  This  town,  which  is  but  small,  stands  upon 
the  coniinea  of  Austria,  about  two  .German  miles  N.  E.  of  Kriegla. 
The  best  inn,  and  which  is  used  by  most  of  the  English  gentlemen  who 
travel  this  way,  in  Merzsclag  is  the  Spread  Eagle.  We  lay  here  one 
night,  and  met  with  tolerable  good  entertainment.  The  church  in 
Merzsclag  is  pretty  large,  and  handsome,  but  built  a  la  Tedesca  : 
besides  which  nothing  remarkable  here  presents  itself  to  a  traveller's 
view.* 

From  Memclag  we  advanced  to  Schottwien,  or,  according  to 
Homanmis,  Schotwein,  the  first  town  in  Austria.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  road  between  Priigg  and  Mount  Seromering,  is  a  path 
between  two  ridgw  of  hills.  The  Germans  commonly  call  this  place 
Schodtwien,  Schaidwien,  orSchuzwien;  the  last  of  which  names  seems 
best  to  have  pleased  Lambericus.  It  was  denominated  by  iEncasSilvius 
Schadvienna,  and  by  Bonfioius  Scaa  Vienna,  and  the  Fauces  of  the 
Norici.  It  is  a  very  large  town,'  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Semmering,  or 
Semmeringus,  the  boundary  of  Stiria.  The  craggy  mountains  here 
render  the  road  very  narrow  to  travellers  passing  from  Austria  to  Stiria, 
and  fiiom  Stiria  to  Austria.  Schottwien  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
or  cittadel,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  called  by  the  Germans  Clam..  This 
cittadel  was  taken  by' Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1485,  ' 
but  the  craggy  precipice,  on  which  ii  i*  situaied,  prevented  him  from 
advancing  any  further  that  way.  The  first  part  of  this  post  is  a  plain, 
the  middle  ail  up  hill,  and  tbt;  last  part  one  continued  destrent.  Not 
hr  from  the  spot  where  Stiria  and  Austria  meet,  we  saw  sych  an  obelisk, 
or  column,  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  tixcted  on  the  Same  occasion. 
Upon  this  obelisk  there  is  an  inscription,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  Counts  deZinaendorf  and  Herbereiein,  besides  some  other  officers  of 
the  Imperial  court,  bearing  a  relBti<»n  to  Stiria  and  Austria. 

Neonkirchen  is  about  three  German  miles  distant  from  Schonwien. 
Here  we  took  fresh  horses,  staid  at>out  an  hour,  and  refreshed  ourselves. 
This  village  consists  but  of  few  houses,  and.  is  only  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  in  the.  post  road  to  Vienna.  The  Sprt  ad 
Eagle  inn,  where  the  postiglioni  generally  call,  is  however  a  house  of 
some  note.  ' 

From  Neunkirchen,  our  postiglioni  brought  us  to  Neustadt,  a  noble 
and  well  fortified  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Leyia,  about  seven  German 
miles  almost  south  of  Vienna,  and  not  two  from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
It  has  a  marshy  situation,  and  was  built  by  Leopold  the  Glorious, 
Duke  of  Austria,  ivy  o^^^er  to  repress  the  courses  of  the  Hungarians, 
about  the  year  1200,  We  are  told  by  some  writers  of  good  authosity, 
that  Emeric,  King  of  Hungary,  for  the  sixurity  of  his  frontiers,  began 
to  build  a  fortress  not  far  from  the  spot  occupied  by  Neustadt,  at,  or 
near,  the  same  time  that  Leopold  was  employed  in  raising  this  city;  and 
that|  in  order  to  preTent  all  disputes  between  the  two  princes,  it  waa 
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mutually  agreed,  that  he  who  fint  finished  bis  city  should  possess  it,  aod 
the  9ther  be  obliged  to  demolish  the  fortress  he  had  begun.  Leopold's 
workmen  therefore,  continue  the  same  authors,  being  more  expeditious 
than  those  of  Emeric,  the  last  dropped  his  design.  Cuspinian  writes, 
'  that  the  particular  area  of  the  Hungarian  town  begun  by  Enieric  was 
visible  in  his  time.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  L  was  bom  here,  and 
this  was  almost  the  only  place  that  afforded  an  asylum  to  Frcdenc  II. 
Duke  of  Austria,  in  1237»  when  he  was  expelled  Vienna,  and  eveiy 
other  part  of  the  province,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  U,  It  is  likewise 
famous  for  the  gallant  defence  it  made  for  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Udalricus  Eitzingerus,  and  Udalricus,  Cooot 
of  Cilley,  with  his  forces,  and  five  thousand  citiaens  of  Vienna,  in  146S. 
Inthlssiego,  Andreas  Paumkircherus  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when, 
like  HoratiuS  Codes,  he  almost  singly  defended  a  gate  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  tbero  from  entering  the  town,  till  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison  came  to  his  assistance,  and  repulsed  them. 
Soon  after  which,  the  enemy  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege.  In  the  year  1485,  afu>r  seven  months  siege,  Neustadt  surrendered 
to  Matthias.  King  of  Hungary,  being  compelled  thereto  by  famine; 
but,  about  five  years  after,  it  was  restored  to  Maximilian,  son  to  the 
Emperor  <Frcderic  IV.  who  obtained  leave  of  Pope  Paul  II.  to  make  it  a 
bishop's  see,  in  1470.  He  bad,  in  the  year  1444,  founded  here  a 
monastery  for  the  Cistercian  order.  Besides  the  cathedral  church  herr, 
there  is  an  Ascetcrium  of  the  Capuchins,  a  religious  house  of  Carmelite 
nuns,  founded  by  Maria  Euphrosyna  Seredezgin  in  l665,  and  a  college 
for  the  jesuiu,  built  and  endowed  by  the  Archduke  Leopold  William. 
The  church  appertaining  to  tb^  Jesuits  has  been  graced  with  the  body  of 
St.  Venantius,  being  the  present  of  the  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalena. 
The  Counts  Serini  and  Frangipaiii  were  beheaded  at  Neustadt;  and  a 
sepulchral  monument  of  stone  in  memory  of  them  stands  in  the  cathedral 
church,  with  an  inscription  upon  it.  But  as  this  has  been  already  pub- 
lished by  *  Signor  Giovanni  Battista  Pacichflli,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  just  having  mentioned  it  here.  The  Imperial  palace  here, 
built  by  Leopold  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  to  Albert,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  adorned,  hff  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand I,  is  very  magnificent  and  superb.  Upon  tbe  door  are,  written 
the  five  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  U;  "which  symbol  has  not  a  little  perplexed 
the  wits  of  the  German  Oedipus's,  who  have  proposed  at  least 
forty  interpretations  of  it.  But  what  need  is  there  of  an  Oedipus  to 
decipher  it,  when  this  has  been  done  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV,  the  t 
author  of  it,  himself,  who,  in  the  dairy  of  his  life,  wrote  with  his  own 
hand,  and  perusi'd  by  Lambecius,  has  given  it  us  both  in  Latin  and 
High  Dutch,  in  the  following  lines: 

AvsrtLiK,  E^  Imperart  Orbi  Umverso. 
AUf9  Errircicklst  OkSTER&iCH  Untathm. 

That  is 
Austria  ought  to  govern  the  whole  world. 

•  tills  piece  is  intitled.  Memorit  de'  Viaggi  per  l*XorDM  CbiisUana.  Ac.  tnd  was  priated  at 
M^plM.   inl&tf     8ecTom.Ill.epist.LXf. 

f  This  was  tbe  comia«on  sjnbol  of  Frederic  IV.  used  on  verioas  occasions  bj  that  prino«»  u 
w  lo«n  trLm  Ltmboeius •   8co  his  Comoieat,  do  August.  BtbUbih.     Crs.  Yiad.  dec.  Ton.  t* 
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The  odasum  of  the  holy  cross  adjoins  to  the  palace,  where  the  remains  of 
ihe  Emperor  Maximilian,  removed  by  Ferdinand  from  the  church  or 
chapel  of  St  George  hither,  are  deposited  in,«n  alabaster  coffin.  Many 
of  the  hoases  here  consist  almost  intirely  of  wood,  as  they  do  in  several 
parts  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Austria*  We  remember  nqi  to  have  seen 
any  other  sort  of  wood  in  that  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  we  have 
hitherto  traversed  than  fir-trees,  with  which  the  whole  country  from  the 
borders  of  Camiola  to  Vienna  abounds.  We  staid  some  time  here,  in 
order  to  have  a  tolerable  good  idea  of  the  placei  and  then  set  out  for 
Drastkirchen,  the  next  post  town. 

Draatkirchen,  or  Traskirchen,  is  a  pretty  larg^  town,  about  four 
German  miles  almost  north  of  Neustadt.  We  saw  nothing  remarkable 
here,  except  a  large  stable  of  horses,  belonging  to  the  post  master;  and 
at  the  Vienna  end  of  the  town  a  sort  of  monument  or  pedestal,  with  the 
effigies  of  God  the  Father,  and  this  inscription,  Deo  Pairi  Creatori^  &c. 
upon  it.  The  people  here  were  very  inquisitive  about  the  situation  of 
affiiirs  in  Italy,  and  particularly  about  the  condition  of  the  Imperial 
forces  ID  Lombardy. 

Having  taken  arfull  survey  of  Traskirchen,  we  set  out  for  Vienna, 
and  arrived  there  in  good  time.    This  last  post  consists  of  three  long 
Xrermao  miles,  and  is  a  plain  intirely  clear  and  open,  as  is  also  the 
whole  post  road  from  mount  Semmering,  which  may  be  deemed  a  part  of 
Mount  Cetius^  to  the  gpLtes  of  Vienna.    The  country  betwixt  that  capital 
and  Traskirchen  is  adorned  with  several  fine  seats  belonging  to  persons  of 
distinction.     Upon  our  arrival  at  Vienna,  we  found   the  Emperor's 
offictfs  pretty  severe,  and  our  baggage  underwent  a  strict  examination. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  us  for  it  amounted  to  twenty  grosse,  after  the 
payment  of  whkh,  we  were  admitted  into  the  toun.     From  what  has 
been  already  observed,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  list  of 
posts  betwiltt  Grati  and  Vienna  stands  thus: 
From  Gratz  to  Pichau,  full  two  German  miles. 
From  Pichau,  or  Becka,  to  Redelstein,  two  long  German  miles. 
From  Redelstein,  or  Rotelstcin,  to  Prugg,  two  German  miles. 
From  Prugg,  or  Pruck,  to  Merzhofen,   two  German  miles. 
From  Merzhofeo,  or  Merzhoffen,  to  Krieglag,  two  German  miles. 
From  Krieglag  to  Meraueschlag,   two  German  miles. 
From  Merzueschlag,  or  Merzsclag,  to  Schottwien,  two  Germain  miles. 
From  Schotiwien  to  Neunkirchen,  three  German  miles. 
From  Neunkirchen  to  Neustadt,  two  German' miles. 
From  Neustadt  to  Traskirchen,  four  German  miles. 
From  Traskirchen,  or  Drastkirchen,  to  Vienna,  three  German  miles. 
Vienna,  or,  as  jt  was  written  in  Latin  above  three-hundred  years  ago, 
Wienna,  is  called  by  the  Germans  Wien,  by  the  French  Viemic,  by  the 
English,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  Vienna,  by  the  Poles  Wieden,  and  by 
the  Turks  Beetz.     it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  world,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Arcbdutchy  of  Austria.     It  stands  on  the  southern 
arm  of  the  Danube,  not  far  from  iheconfincs  of  Hungary,  in  furty-eight 
degiet'S  twenty-two  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  forty  degrees  longitude, 
according  to  the  German  geographers.    This  being  admitted,  a  right 
line  drawn  from  Vienna  to  Rome  will  be  a  hfindred  and  five  German 
miles  long,  to  Madrid  two-hundred  and  sixty,  to  Lisbon  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-fiTe,  to  Paris  a  hundredaiKl  fifty-four,  to  London  a  hundvpd 
and  seven ty-fiv^,  to  Copenhagen  a  hundred  and  sixteen,  to  Stockholm  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  to  Cracow  ibrty,  to  Moscow  two-bundned  and 
forty*eight,  and  to  Constantinople  a  hundred  and  sevcttty-three.  lu  the 
calculus,  or  computation,  of'  tijese  distances,  the  aforesaid  gcographen, 
according  to  custom,  suppose  every  single  degree  of  the  apqtiator  to 
correspond  with  fifteen  German  miles;  but,  in  order  to  determine  tbeoi 
with  greater,  precision,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  German  mile  consisu 
of  five*thousand  four*hundred  paces,  every  one  of  wliich  contains  five  ' 
geometrical  feet. 

Vienna  seems  to  occupy  the  spot  on  whkh  the  antient  Yindobona 
stood  (  for  which  reason  it  is  frequently  stiled  in  Latin  by  the  modenis 
Vindobona.      Its  situation  very  well  corresponds  with   that  oC  the 
Viliobonaand'the  Juifobona  of  Ptolemy,  since  that  geographer  places 
this  city  on  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  Cetius;  which 
evidently  proves  his  text,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  place,  to  be 
corrupted  in   the  passage  here  referred  to.    This  is  confirmed  by  Pen- 
tinger's  table,  from  whence  it  appears,  that  persons  travelling  £rom  the 
River  Arabo,  the  Raab  of  the  moderns,  into  Noricumf  found  Vindobona 
to  be  six-thousand  paces,  or  six  Roman  miles,  nearer  to  them  than 
Mount  Cetius.     Vindobona  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Antoninus  in  the 
ItineraFy,  who  removes  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  Mount  Cetius;  but 
this  is  not  to  t>e  wondered  at,  since  the  learned  know  tbitt  this  piece, 
espocially  with  regard  to  its  numbers,  is  full  of  faults,  and  consequently 
stands  in  need  of  many  emendations.     If  it  waft  necessary  to  prodnce 
other  testimonies  in  support  of  what  is  here  advanced,   we  might  cite 
Jornandi'S,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.  several  antient  monu- 
ments dug  up  at  Vienna,  published   by  Lazius,  as  well  as  othei9,  and 
the  Notitia ;  but  this  seems  to  be  intirely  superfluous.      Several  of  the 
antient  Roman  Emperors  did  not  only  honour  Vindobona  with  ample 
privileges,  but  likewise  wiib  thdr  presence.     Such  were  Tibeons,  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  Phi losoph us,  who  died  here,  according  to  Sex tus 
Aurelius  Victor,  and  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  amused   himself  here 
with  various  kinds  of  diversions,  in  hi^  journey  to  Pannonia,  as  we  find 
proved  from  Herodian  by  Lambecius ;  which  is  confirmed  by  an  antient 
medal  discovered  by  the  workmen  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Imperial  Palace  at  Vienna,  in   i662.    The  name  of  this  city  was 
deduced   from   that  of  the  river   Vindo,  or  Wien,  as  it  is  now  called, 
on  which  it  stands,  and  the  word  Bahn,  f.  'e.  Way,  according  to  lam- 
becius.    In  support  of  this  notion,   that  learned  man  supposes  Vindo- 
bona to  be  the  head  o  f  a  military  way  leading  fwm  tlie  river  Vindo, 
Of  Wien,  to  Italy.     Others  believe  the  word  Vindobona  to  be  composed 
of  Vrndo  and  Wohn,  i.  e.  The  habitation  upon  the  Vindo.     Which  of 
these  etymons  is  the  .true  one  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine, 
nor  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  oft'ered  against  the  opinion  jxist 
advanced,  viz.  that  Vienna  and  Vindobona  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
same  city.      This  has  been  most  efTectually  done  by  the  learned  Lam- 
becius, to  whom,  for  farther  satisfaction  on  thn  head,  we  beg  leave  So 
refer  our  curious  and  inquisitive  readers. 

But  admitting  that  Vindobona  stood  where  Vienna  was  afterwards 
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eneetedy  yet  it  mvtt  be  aUo^ved,  that  Yindoboim  was  destro]^ed  fire- 
hundred  years  before  Abe  foundaUon  of  Vienna,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  St.  Leopold,  Marquiss  of  Austriaf  who  died  in  11^6.  That 
prince  having  extended  his .  fronticfs  towards  the  east,  and  built  him  a 
palace  on  the  top  .of  Mount  Cctins,  part  of  the  spot  at  present  occupied 
by  Vienna  b^^n  first  to  be  distinguished  from  thr  adjacent  soil  by  soiiio> 
small  huts  or  cottages^  raised  on  it,  and  inhabited,  by  huntsmen;  though, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  these  wore  converted  into  edifices  of  considerable 
note.  From  the  destruction  ofVindobona  to  the  erection  of  the  above*- 
mentioned  huts,  or,  at  least,  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  period,  this 
spot  was  covered  with  birch-trees;  from  whence  it  received  the  denomi« 
nation  <^  Perkhoff,  or  Birkhofif,  by  which  name  it  went  in  the  rdgn  of 
the  aforesaid  St.  Leopold,  Marquiss  of  Austria.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  famous  and  noble  city  of  Vienna,^  so  called  from  the  Wien, 
on  which  it  is  seated,  in  like  manner  as  was  Vindobona  from  Vindo,  the 
andent  name  of  the  same  river.  Vienna,  at  first  an  inconsiderable 
village,  grew  so  fast,  that  it  soon  put  on  the  form  of  a  city,  and  Henry 
II.  then  Duke  of  Austria,  pitched  upon  the  place  now  called  Iloff  for 
his  palace  to  stand  upon,  in  1156.  Leopold  VII,  sumamed  the 
Virtuous,  surrounded  Vienna,  then  looked  upon  as  a  ducal  city,  with 
a  brick  wall,  fianked  with  towers,  some  footstep  of  which' are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Red  Tower. ^  This  was  done  with 
the  money  paid  by  Richard  L  King  of  England,  for  his  ransom,  after 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  said  Looped,  in  his  return  to  England 
from  the  Holy  Land,  for  a  pretended  aifront  ofiered  him  by  that  prince, 
at  the  taking  of  Aco,  or  Ptolemais.  Leopold  VII L  Duke  of  Austria, 
son  to  Leopold  VTI,  siniamed  the  Glorious,  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Frederic,  built  a  splendid  and  superb  palace  in  Vienna,  which 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Roman  eroperoiB  near  three>hundred  years.  The 
rrstdence  of  those  emperors  here  has  gradually  aggrandised  this  city^ 
iilled  it  with  iahabitaats,  magnificent  palaces,  and  noblesse  of  difiesent 
nations;  in  which fiourishing  state  we  beheld  it.  Since  the  year  1540, 
especially  in  lo36,  the  place  has  been  regularly  fortified,'  and  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe.  The  suburbs  on  every  side -seem 
equal  to  so  many  cities.  Before  the  year  l68d,  they  were  adjacent  to 
the  fosses;  but,  since  that  time,  they  arf?  removed  at  a  certain  distance 
from  thence,  and  are  adorned  with  so  many  fine  palaces  and  beautiful 
Itardens,  that,  for  above  half  of  the  year,  nothing  can  appeal^  moi« 
delist tful  and  agreeable. 

Vienna  has  sustained  six  sieges.  1.  It  was  attacked  by  Frederic  II. 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  forced  tosurrender  to  him,  in  1241.  This  prince 
had  been  expelled  Vienna,  four  years  before,  when  the  cilisons  invited 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  thither,  who  gave  the  town  a  new  coat  of  arnH^, 
Tfz.  A  golden  eagle  in  a  black  field,  and  made  it  an  imperial  city.  ?. 
It  was  taken,  and  delivered  from  the  tyrannic  government  of  Ottocar, 
King  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Emperor  Rudolphus  I.of  Hapsburg,  in  1277. 

3.  It  was  attacked  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  found 
himself  obliged  to  retire  from  before  it,  at  the  approach  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar^iy  to  its  relief,  in  1 477. 

4.  The  aforesaid  King  Matthias  besieged,  and  took  it,' in  the  year  1485  ; 
but,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  it  opened  its  gates  to  Maximilian, 
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son  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  in  1490.  5.  It  was  besieged  by  Soli- 
auoi  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  15^.  During  this 
siege,  Philip  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  was  governor  of  the  city ;  that 
part  of  the  wall,  near  the  gate  of  Carinthia,  being  the  roost  exposed, 
was  defended  by  a  body  tsf  Spaniards;  the  other  contiguous  to  it, 
extending  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  Red  Tower,  by  Ernest  de  Brandenstein, 
with  some  of  the  forces  sent  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  two- 
thousand  Bohemians;  the  next  part  of  the  wall  reaching  to  the  Jews 
Tower,  by  the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of  Reiprecht  ab  Eber- 
storf;  and  the  other  parts  by  the  citizens,  Stirians,  Carinthiana,  &c. 
under  the  conduct  of  Maximilian  Leisser,  John  Greisneck,  JohnHauser, 
Leonard  k  Veiss,  Abel  ab  Holeneck,  Eckius  a  Reischach,  John  Cac- 
cianer,  &c.  who  all  behaved  with  such  bravery,  that  the  sultan  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  retire  to  Buda.  6.  Sultan  Mohammed  IV^. 
espousing  the  interest  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  at  the  instigatioD 
of  the  French  King  Lewis  XIV,  sent  a  most  formidable  army,  under 
the  command  of  his  grand  visier  Kara  Mustapha,  to  form  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  intirely  ruin  the  house  of  Austria,  in  l685.  The  city  was 
then  most  gallantly  defended  by  Count  Rudiger  Ernest  k  Starenberg, 
and,  after  near  two  months  siege,  delivered  by  John  IIL  King  of 
Poland,  and  that  most  renowned  general  Charles  V.  Duke  of  Lorrain. 
The  particulars  of  these  glorious  actions  have  been  so  minutely  described, 
and  are,  even  at  present,  so  recent  in  many  people's  memories,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  here;  however  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  this  deliverance  is  annually  commemorated  at 
'Vienna,  with  great  solemnity.  As  for  the  slight  insults  of  the  Count  de 
Thum,  the  Bohemian  general,  in  1619,  and  the  Swedes  some  years 
after,  they  scarce  deserve  to  be  mentioned* 

The  principal  churches,  and  religious  hpuses,  in  Vienna^  are  the 
following.  1.  The  cathedral  church,  begun  by  Albert  IL  Archduke  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1340,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr, 
and  finished  by  the  Archduke  Rudolphus  IV*  in  1364.  The  noble 
tower,  or  steeple,  that  distinguishes  this  church  so  greatiy,  from  all  the 
others,  was  begun  by  the  aforesaid  Rudolph,  about  the  year  1363,  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  roof  of  the  church  by  Albert 
IIL  and  brought  to  the  perfection  we  now  see  it  arrived  at  by  AlbM  IV. 
in  1400.  It  is  four-hundred  *  and  sixty  foot  high,  and  a  work  so  noble 
and  stupendous,  that  it  ought  to  remain,  not  only  above  three  centuries, 
as  it  has  already  done,  but  even  till  the  fabric  of  nature  itself  is  de- 
stroyed ;  insomuch  that,  according  to  Aneas  Silvius,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  11,  when  some  Bosnian  ambassadors  first  viewed  it,  they  could  not 
help  observing,  that,  *^  in  their  opinion,  it  must  have  cost  more  than 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Bosnia  was  worth."  This  church  is  likewise  &moQs 
for  the  Gazophylacwm  of  several  of  Lipsani,  the  tombs  01  monuments, 
of  the  Archdukes  Rudolph  IV.  Albert   III.  Albert   IV.  Albert  VI. 

*  When  Solimaii  the  M«faific60t  besieged  Viennt,  he  promised  thedtuens  to  spare  the  Tower. 
«r  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  if  they  would  place  upon  the  top  of  it  a  half  moon  and  stsr. 
the  Turkish  arms;  which  was  readily  complied  with.  But  theTarka  were  not  so  polite  ia  168S. 
The  Rarrisen  therefore  observing,  that  several  of  the  enemy's  shot  were  levelled  at  that  tower,  thry 
<oek  down  ibe  rurkish  arms ;  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  they  never  will  be  admitted  into  this  city  agtio* 
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^lltam  Leopold,  sumamed  the  Proud,  &c.  and  the  rich  marble 
Mmuoktum  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  The  bowels  of  the  Emperors 
Lropold  and  Joseph,  put  into  two  silver  boxes  or  chests,  were  interred 
here*  The  bell  in  the  little  tower  is  said  to  be  twenty-thousand  pound 
weight.  In  the  church  yard,  there  is  a  stone  pulpit,  from  whence  S. 
Joannt'S  Capistranus  is  believed  to  have  preachtrd  in  Latin  to  the  popu- 
lace, who,  though  ignorant  of  oven  the  firet  rudiments  of  that  language, 
it  is  pretended,  miraculously  understood  him. 

St.  Stephen's  church,  though  near  four-hundred  years  old,  as  already 
observed,  was  substituted   in   the  place  of  another  more  ancient  one, 
coeval,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  city  itself.     Here  one  Ebf-rhardus  is  said 
to  have  first  officiated,   about  the  year  ll40,  or  rather  1157*   at  the 
appointment  of  RerobertU'«  Bishop  of  Passau  ;   but  the  namts  of  all  his 
sacci'ssora  are  lost,  except  that  of  one  Peter,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Magister,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  provincial  council,  held  at 
Vienna,  in  l?67,  over  which  presided  Guido  Cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  Lncina,  priest  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  legate  of  the  Apostolical 
see.     Amongst  the  great  personages,  who  assisted  at  this  council,  muy 
be  reckoned  John  Bishop  of  Prague,  Peter  Bishop  of  Passau,    Bruno 
Bi'hop  of  Brixen,  Conrad  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  and   Lea  Bishop   of 
Ratisbon,  besides  a  large  number  of  deans,  archdeacons,   &c.     Nay, 
according  to  Lazius,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Saltz- 
burg,  the    Bishops  of  Trent,  Olmutz,  and   Breslaw   assisted  hercat ; 
though  an  anonymous  author  cited  by  Lambecius,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  this  council,  excludes  the  three  last  bishops,  when  he  asserts  that 
Guido  only  convened  the  bishops,  who   were-  suffragans  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltsburg.     And,  in  conformity  to  this  assertion,  Stero  affirms, 
that  one  Uladislaus  was,  this  very  year  1267,  consecrated  Archbishop 
ofSaltzburg,  on  Trinity-Sunday,  June  12,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  which  happened,  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see ;  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  anonymous  author,  it  began  May  the  tenth, 
1267,  and  continued  only  thne  days.     Rudolph   iV,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  as  hinted  above,  finished  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,   in  1364; 
when  it  was  likewise  made  a  cathedral  church,  with  stalls  for  twenty- 
four  canons,  over  whom  one  Wernherus  first  presided.     These  canons 
were  to  be  dressed  in   purple,  and  to  wear  a  golden  cross,  on  their 
breast;  and  when  prayers  were  to  be  put  up  on  any  occasion,  twelve  of 
them  had  orders  to  precede,  and  as  many  to  follow,  the  Carmelites,  in 
all  processions.     But  this  custom,  as  well  as  the  purple  garment,  has 
since  been  laid  aside,   and  the  number  of  canons  been  reduced  to  four- 
teen.    In  1480,  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV.  with  the  leave  and  concur- 
rence of  Pope  Paul  II.  founded  a  bishopric  of  Vienna,  declared  free  and 
exempt  from  all  archiescopal  jurisdiction.     Leo  k  Spaur,   a  Tyroleze, 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Vienna.     Betwixt  this  Leo  and  the  Cardinal 
Melchior  Cleselius,  who  died  in  1630,  there  were  thirteen  bishops  of 
Vienna,     The  cardinal  was  succeeded  by  Anthony,  Abbot  of  Krcrobs* 
niUnstcr,  who  was  created  a  prince  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

2.  The  abbey  of  the  Scotch  Benedictines,  founded  by  Honry  II.  Duke 
of  Austria,  in  1158,  as  the  charter  expresses  ii,  t»  Horutrem  Dei  et 
Laadem  tues  Genetricis  gloriosminue  Virg^nis^  dmique  in  Commemaralioncm ' 
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Seo/t  Gregoriif  ^e.  It  was  intended  likewise  to  be  a  CaraTaiisera,  or 
place  of  refreshment,  for  the  pil^ms going  to  the  Holy  Land;  and,  as 
the  Scotch  pilgrims  calling  here  were  observed  to  be  the  roo6t  numerous, 
it  seems  from  thence  to  have  deduced  its  name,  though  Cuspinianus 
says,  it  was  so  called  from  the  Scotch  religious,  who  were  invited 
hither.  The  present  church  belonging  to  this  monastery  was  built  since 
the  year  1590,  when  the  old  one  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
which  shook  the  whole  city.  The  religious  here  at  present  live  very 
'well. 

3.  The  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  was  founded,  according  to  Fugger 
and  Cuspinian,  by  Leopold  the  Glorious,  Duke  of  Austria,  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but,  if  any  credit  may 
be  given  to  LAzius  by  Rudolph  us  IV.  Gerard  dc  Roo  seems  to  recon- 
cile these  jarring  accounts,  when  he  relates,  that  Rudolph  IV.  was  so 
munificent  a  benefactor  to  the  Carmelites,  that  he  might  be  considered 
as  their  founder,  and  was  accordingly  honoured  by  them  with  that  title. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  church,  which  I^azius  affirms  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  one  instance  of  his  munifi- 
cence; since  this  church,  which  stands  in  the  forum,  or  marki't-place, 
called  Hoff,  and  has  a  fine  entry  or  portico,  has  not  the  appearance  of 
a  structure  betwixt  five  and  six-hundred  years  old.  The  Jesuits  had  ibis 
monastery  given  them  by  Ferdinand  L  King  of  the  Romans,  in  1554. 

4.  The  noble  church  at  S.  Maria  Rotunda,  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  If.  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one, 
erected  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous,  in  1100;  and  given  by  another 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  to  the  order  of  the  Praedicants,  in  1325, 
eighteen  years  after  theTemplars,  its  former  possessors,  had  been  extinct. 
Annexed  to  this  church  is  a  large  public  library,  denominated  from  iti 
founder  the  Windhagian  library,  where  at  certain  stated  hours  every 
body  has  the  liberty  of  studying.  The  church,  with  the  library,  makes 
a  fine  appearance. 

5.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  begun  by  Ottocar,  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  one,  and  a  religious  house,  assigned 
to  the  Seraphic  order,  by  Frederic  IL  Duke  of  Austria,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1^27 ;  carried  on  by  Blanche,  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  Prance,  and  wife  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph  HI ;  and  at  last  finished 
by  Elizabeth  of  Aragon,  wife  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  HI.  It  has  been 
finely  decorated  and  adorned  by  the  Minorites;  in  the  wall  of  wh^se 
cloister,  is  a  very  remarkable  hiatus,  or  chasm,  through  which,  it  is 
reported,  the  devil  carried  to  hell  an  impious  wretch,  who  presumed  to 
eat  the  host  seven  times  in  one  day.  Such  stories  as  there  are  not  un- 
common at  Vienna. 

6.  The  parochial  church  of  St.  Michael,  built  by  Rudolph  HI.  and 
Otto,  Archdukes  of  Austria,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one,  was 
given  to  the  regular  clerks  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1626,  by  the  Em- 
peror Ff'rdinand  H.  These  clerks  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
secular  clergy,  who  before  performed  all  the  parochial  duty  here, 

7.  The  qhurch  of  St.  Anna  was  founded  for  the  use  of  strangers. 
The  Jesuits  first  seated  themselves  here,  when  they  were  invited  to 
Vienna,  by  the  EmptTor  Ferdinand  I,  in  1551;  but  removing  soon  after 
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fromhence^  it  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen;  and  lastly,  it 
was  again  consigned  to  the  Jesuits,  as  a  place  proper  for  the  education 
of  their  youth,  in  1626, 

8«  The  Aulic  chur/^hof  St  Austin,  with  the  convent  adjoining  to  it, 
owes  its  foundation  to  Otto,  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  1338,  or  the  year 
following.  i\fter  his  death,  it  came  first  into  the  possession  of  the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustin ;  but  now  it  is  inhabited,  and  has  been  finely 
beautified,  by  the  discalceated,  or  bare-footed  Augustines.  In  the  middle 
of  this  church  is  a  chapel  called  the  Chaptl  of  Loretto,  because  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  The  hearts  of  the  two 
Emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph,  put  into  two  silver  urns,  or  boxes,  were 
deposited  behind  the  high  altar  here.  There  is  a  gallery  of  communi- 
cation between  this  chapel  and  the  imperial  palace. 

g.  The  church  of  St  Dorothea  was  begun  by  Albert  H.  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  finished  by  Rudolph  IV.  committed,  as  is  said,  at  first  to 
the  care  of  the  secular  presbyters ;  to  which^  Andreas  Blanck,  or 
Planckncr,  Pneceptor  to  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  chancellor, 
afterwards  annexed  a  college  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin* 

lOr  The  church  of  St.  Jerom  was  founded  by  Conradus  Holzenis,  a 
citizen  of  Vienna,  of  great  distinction,  for  female-prnl tents  singing  the 
Hone  Cononicae  every  day  in  the  German  tongue,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Minorites  formerly  occupied  the  monastery 
of  St  Theobald  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  butdemolibhing  this«  and  retiring 
into  the  city,  for  fear  of  the  Turks,  about  the  year  IdSJ,  they  were 
ii^vited  to  the  church  of  St.  Jerom. 

II.  The  church  belonging  to  the  academical  college  of  the  jesuiti 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  l628;  but  it  was  not 
finished  till  some  time  after. 

1^,  The  church  of  St  Francis,  with  a  vault  designed  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Asceterium  of  th^ 
Capuchins,  famous  for  the  vast  number  of  sacred  relicks  it  contains, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  next.  The  Emperor  Matthias,  and  Anna  his 
consort,  began  to  erect  it,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  l63l. 
The  bodies  of  the  Emperors  Ix'opold  aiid  Joseph  were  buried  here ;  the 
former  of  those  princes  died  May  the  fifth,  N.  S.  1705,  and  the  latter 
April  the  seventeenth,  N.  S.  1 7 1 1 . 

Besides  these  churches  and  religious  houses,  there  arc  seven  nunneries, 
with  the  churches  appertaining  to  them,  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
tbb  city. 

!•  The  church  of  St.  James  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  either  founded 
by  Leopoldus  Largus,  Marquiss  of  Austria,  or  Leopold  the  Virtuous, 
ID  1 190.  Several  Carinthian  matrons  afterwards  settled  here,  and  em- 
braced the  rule  of  St  Augubtin. 

^  The  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  at  the  gate  called  Himmelport,  or 
the  Gate  of  Heaven,  over  which  Catherine,  daughter  to*  Albert  IL 
Archduke  of  Austria,  for  some  time  presided,  was  founded  by  one  M. 
Gerard  of  Vienna,  in  1267,  for  the  nuns  of  St  Norbertus.  It  was 
much  enlarged  by  Agnes  of  Austria,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Kmg  of 
Mttogary,  in  1331.  Anna,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
and  the  King  of  Poland's  widow,  did  this  nunnery  the  honour  to  reside 
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in  it.     Cardinal  Clesclius  finding  the  number  of  these  religious  Tirj^nf 
much  diminished,  placed  here  the  Canonissas  of  St.  Augustin. 

3.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  roljoious  house  adjoining  to 
it,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  nuns,  was  erected  and 
endowed  by  Otto,  Archdui^c  of  Austria,  in  i337.  Afterwards  the 
religious  ladies,  subject  to  the  laws  of  St.  Augustin,  removing  from  an 
habitation  they  had  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  settled  themselves 
here. 

4.  Tlie  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  at  the  desire  of  his  wife,  Anna  Eleonora, 
translated  a  certain  number  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  to  St. 
Nicholas's  in  Vienna,  f^om  Preshurg  in  Hungary.  Their  house  was 
enlarged  in  l651.  Before  the  erection  of  it,  there  was  upon  the  spot 
where  it  stands  a  college  for  poor  students,  to  which  John  Fabri,  Bishop 
of  Vienna,  left  his  fine  library,  September  the  first,  1540. 

5.  The  royal  nunnery  founded  by  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  widow  to 
Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  in  1583,  is  inhabited  by  religious  virgins 
of, the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  who  \vere  translated  hither  originally  from 
Munich.  It  occupies' the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Charles  Anthony, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  formerly  stood. 

6.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Joseph  was  built  and  endowed  by  Anna 
Eleonora,  consort  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  H.  and  appropriated  by 
her  to  the  use  of  the  virgins  of  Mount  Carmel.  We  must  not  omit 
observing  that  the  remains  of  this  religious  lady  were  deposited  here. 

7-  The  Ursulines  invited  hither  by  Eleonora,  wife  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  HI,  erected  themselves  a  church  and  nunnery,  in  l675. 

These  are  the  churches  and  religious  houses  in  Vienna  of  principal 
note,  though  there  are  some  otliers  which  deserve  to  be  just' touched 
upon. 

The  churches  of  St.  Ptter,  and  St.  Rupertus,  are  very  antient ;  but 
the  precise  time  of  their  foundation,  for  want  of  proper  light  from 
history,  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  extravagances  of  Merianus  and 
Lazius  on  this  head  deserving  not  the  least  regard.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  churches  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Elisabeth#lhc  first  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the 
Jatter  to  those  of  Malta.  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  mast  be 
^allowed  to  be  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Passaa.  We  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  now  we  are 
speaking  of  the  places  more  immediately  set  apart  for  religious  purposes, 
the  brazen  •  or  copper  siatue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  upon  a  high 
column,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  l667,  and  an  obelisk 
raised  by  the  same  prince  in  the  herb-market,  in  honour  of  the  most 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  This  last  was  bet;un  in  1 682,  and  finished 
in  1692^  being  intended  as  an  offering,  to  express  the  grateful  sense  the 
Emperor  had  of  the  city  of  Vienna's  being  delivered  from  a  pestilen- 
tial disease,  that  made  great  havock  amon^t  its  citizens,  in  l679* 

In  the  suburb  called  Leopoldstat,  from  whence  the  Jews  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  l6^0,  seated  upon  an  island  in  thel)anube, 

*  We  thottght  it  needleis  to  tir%  u  pvticolar  «nd  miaota  descriptioo  of  the  ttataeM  here  in«B- 
li«B«d,  tlBM  tkit  hM  b««o  alrM(\y  dODt  bj  ovr  Itaratd  aod  iBgcnioiu  coaotijouui  Dr.  Brova*      I 
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towards  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  the  following  places  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  i.  The  Convent  of  Bare-footed  Carmelites,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  2.  The  hospital  of  the  religious  stiM  Fratres 
S.  Joannis  Dei,  with  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  first  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Matthias,  and,  after  the  fire  in  1 652,  put  into  a  better  form 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

In  the  suburb  towards  the  east,  a  little  without  the  gate  of  Stoben,  or 
the  Hungarian  gate,  in  the  highway,  there  stands  a  fine  church,  with  an 
Augustin  monastery,  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Roch* 
This  sufferrd  first  greatly  by  fire,  in  i656 ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks, 
in  l6SS.     But  it  has  sincqbeen  rebuilt,  and  beautified. 

In  the  suburb  towards  the  south,  there  is  first  a  handsome  church, 
with  a  convent  of  Minims  of  St.  Francis  de  Paula.  These  religious 
were  drawn  hither  by  the  munificence  of  Ferdinand  II.  in  1624.  2. 
The  church  of  St.  Joseph,  with  a  very  antient  convent  of  Carmelites, 
who,  after  they  had  been  absent  above  an  age,  returned  to  Vienna,  in 
l66l.  3.  The  college  of  the  PF,  Piarum  Scholarum,  founded  in  )698« 
4.  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  Helper,  in  Latin  Ecclena 
BeatmhruB  Firginis  AuxiliairiciSy  served  by  the  regular  clerks  of  St. 
Paul,  and  said  to  be  famous  for  many  miracles  wrought  in  it. 

To  a  traveller  visiting  the  stiburb  inclining  towards  the  west  occur 
the  parish  of  St.  Udalricus,  and  an  Asceterium  of  Capuchins;  as  like- 
wise two  monasteries  of  Benedictin  and  Trinitarian  friars,  who  came 
hither  from  Spain;  the  former. in  l633,  and  the  latter  not  many  years 
since,  at  the ,  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Lastly,  and  which 
clones  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Danube  there  is  a 
convent  of  the  Scrviles,  or  fathers  stiled  Servi  Beatte  VirginM^  who 
seated  themselves  here,  in  l639-  But  their*  church  and  monastery 
wen;  founded  by  Don  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  in  l651. 

The  buildings  of  Vieni^a,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  we  cannot  think 
io  grand  as  some  have  represented  them  The  palaces  there  will  by  no 
means  answer  the  expectations  of  a  traveller,  who  comes  from  Italy,  to 
see  the  metropolis  of  the  German  empire.  .  The  streets  generally  speak- 
ing seem  narrow,  and  many  of  the  houses  such  as  make  no  very  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  Notwithstanding  which,  here  are  pctiple  from 
almost  all  the  European,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Turks, 
Tartars,  Russians,  Hungarians,  Sclavonians,  Grreks,  Ratzians,  Croa- 
tians,  Poles^  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  Armenians,  &c.  so  diversify 
it,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  epitome  of  at  least  a  good  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  And  perhaps  in  this  consist  the  chief  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
place;  since  nothing  can  be  mure  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  a  traveller, 
as  well  as  more  noble  and  grand,  than  to  have  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  globe  presented  to  him  in  one  view.  This  seems  as 
it  were  to  indicate,  that  the  court  of  the  world  itself  resides  hi're,  and 
consequently  to  imply,  that  the  head  of  it  is  more  immediately  the 
vicegerent  of  the  great  governor  of  the  universe. 

The  Imperi«il  palace  in  Vienna  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  old  ' 
palace  built  by  Leopold  the  Glorious,  as  above  obscTved,  and  enlarged 
by  Ottoca   King,  of -Bohemia ;  and  the  addition   to  this,  begun  in   the 
year  1()62,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold.    This  palace  itnot  only  rendejfcd 
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iHustnoos^  the  resideiice  of  the  inperial  fsmily,  hut  Ukewke  by  the 
invaluable  traasBiy  in  it,  whieb^  for  its  vast  mullfttudeof  most  imraand 
inestimable  jewels,  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  in  Earope;  as  likewise  to 
the  many  excellent  pieces  done  by  the  most  celebrated  punten,  col* 
lected  chieiy  by  the  Arohdiike  Leopold  William,  and  hong  up  im 
several  inner  xooms,  which  together  form  a  gallery,  and  ajre  called 
Kiitist-Kammer.  In  this  palace  is  to  be  seen  the  Imperial,  or  Vienna 
library,  so  celebrated  all  over  the  learned  world.  It  contains,  as  we 
were  told,  above  twelve-thousimd  manuscripts,  and  at  least  an  hundmd* 
Sbousand  printed  volumes;  a  great  accession  having  of  kte  years  been 
made  to  it  out  of  the  east^  The  limits  we  have  prescribed  ourselves  here 
wilt  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a  general  description  of  thb  celebr^ed 
Kbraiy,  which  would  of  itself  fill  a  considerable  volume;  and  besides^ 
this  has  been^  rendered  intisely  superfluous  and  unnecessary  by  those 
great  men  M.  Lambteiusand  M.  Nessel,  librarians,  to  the  Empiaor 
Leopold.  We  have  nothing  further  therefore  to  do^  in  order  to  salasfy 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers  in  this  particular,  than  to  refer  them  to  the 
two  ibliowing  most  learned  and  elaborate  pieces. 

/       PaiRi  Lambxcix  Hamburobksis 

Conmuntariorwn  de  AMguttitsima   Bibiio^ieca 

CMBAiunA  ViirDOBoirBVfli,  &c.  Lib* 

imw,  2do.^  3to   4tui^  5tBi^  6»%  7™~,  a~. 

ViVDOBOMA,  Tm  Maitkn  ComeromfSae^ 

Cttt.M^jai.Typogr.i^c.i665,  1669-70,  1671,  1674,  1675.7*. 

And, 

Catalo«u8 

Ske 

Recensio  Specialis  oMman  Codiatm  Mamiacripim'^m 

Grsbcobum,  nee  ntm^  Lmgmrmn  Obibm* 

TAUUM        ' 

AugustisBimse  Bibliothecjb  CiBSAitBia 

VlHSOBOVBlfSU, 

«  Qtiem, 

Jussu  &  Au^iciis 

SaCBATUSIMI  GLOAIOSISSIMi 

QuB  Imfbratoris  Romanorvm^ 

LEOPOLDI  1. 

Maohi,  Pii,  Fslicis, 

Ikcltti,  Victoris,  «c 

Triumphatoris  sbmpbr 

AuoirsTi,  Quasi  Davs  Sosmtbt^ 

In  pMieam  Liieem  edidit 

Dakxxl  de  Nbssbl,  J.  U.  D# 

Sacrjb  Casarbs  Majbstatib 

Consiliarius  &  Bibliothecmus  Aulicus. 

ViVDOBOKJB   ET  NORIMBBROS,  Typis 

Leopoldi  Voigt^  tt  Joackifid 
BaUh0§ari$  BndUri,  Anno  Salutif»  M,DC|XC\ 
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Tius  last  piece  consiits  of  ie?en  partis  and  an  appendix  containing  five 
additamentt.  The  seventh  part  is  very  carious^  containing  several  fine 
plates,  and  ex)>lication8  of  curiosities  to  be  met  vvith  in  the  Imperial 
library.  Among  the  rest  here  ajie  mentioned  a  famous  basilisk, 
found  in  a  deep  well,  A.  D.  1212.  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.  two  or  three  Cbincze  portraits,  a  Mexican  MS.  son^e  treatises  in  the 
Chineae  language,  several  natural  curiosities,  dec.  delineated  and  ex* 
plained,  &c.  In*the  appendix  wc  find  several  antient  coins,  and  oth^ 
valuable  reltcks  of  an  tiquity,  kc.  The  librarian  Signior  Pio  Nioulo  Garelli  - 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Gnecian,  and  to  be  extremely  well  versed  in 
literary  hbtory  and  all  kinds  of  critical  U'arning.  He  is  likewise  a  gen* 
tlemm  of  great  politeness,  address,  and  good  nature,  affable,  generous* 
and  vastly  obliging  to  foreigners,  cqpecially  such  as  are  persons  of  eru- 
dition. There  is  said  to  be  an'  inviolable  friendship  between  him  and 
Signior  Passionei,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  the  Imperial  court. 

Tbe  Emperor's  cabinet  of  medals  is  extremely  noble  and  grand,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  twenty- thousand  of  all  sorts.  But,  to  mention  a  few 
only  of  these  would  give  our  curious  readers  no  satisfaction,  especially 
as  there  ira  printed  catalogue  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  refer  ihem  to 
that  catalogue. 

The  Raccolta  likewise  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  as  well  as 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  appertaining  to  his  Imperial  Mi^^,  is 
equally  noble  and  grand,  and  perhaps  scarce,  to  be  paralleled.  But  a 
list  of  these  has  been  more  than  once  offered  to  the  public.  It  would 
therefore  be  losijig  of  time  to  transcribe  from  thence  tbe  description  of  ^ 
any  part  of  thi*m.  It  requires  at  least  a  month  to  go  through  every  part 
of  the  Musseum,  in  which  these  curiosities  are  deposited. 

There  are  several  fine  palaces  here,  as  those  of  Prince  li^ugene  of 
Savoy,  just  out  of  town,  the  Princes  de  Schwartsenburg  and  Lichten- 
stein,  the  Counts  de  Dietrichsteid  and  Hcrberstein ;  not  to  mention  the 
Favorita,  an, Imperial  Palace  in  one  of  the  suburbs^  that  of  Laxcmburg 
belonging  likewise  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  two  German  miles  out  of 
town,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Amelia  opposite  to  Prince  Eugene's. 
But  neither  these,  nor  any  of  tbe  rest^  notwithstanding  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  exceeding  fine  paintings,  and  are  noble  structures,^  can 
come  up,  by  many  parasangs,  to  several  we  had  seen  in  Italy.  Tbe 
architecture  of  soma  of  the  churchts  abovementioncd  is  admirable,  and 
most  ai  them  within  are  finely  beautified ;  yet  in  both  these  respects  we 
have  hitherto  found  Italy  far  superior  to  Germany. 

Upon  our  arrival  here,  the  advices  received  from  Constantinople 
seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion  from  rhe  Port;  which  threw  every  part 
of  the  city,  and,  as  was  said,  the  court  itself,  into  an  inexprc^ible  con- 
sUmation.  But  their  fears  were  soon  dissi|)atcd,  the  next  advices  as- 
suring, that  the  Turks  had  their  hands  so  full  of  the  war  with  Thanias 
Koiali  Kan,  that  they  had  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  a  rupture  with  the  > 
esMseror. 

The  common  people  of  Vienna  seemed  to  have  the  French  in  great 
contempt,  and  doubted  not  but  they  should  soon  make  them  xepent  of 
declaring  war  against  the  house  of  Austria;  but  the  noblesse  and  pec* 
pie  of  pKoe  were  of  anottier  opinion.     In  fine,  the  court  was  greatly  - 
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embarrassed  and  perplexed,  and  almost  in  a  desponding  condition. 
For  they  knew  England  to  be  linked  with  France^  or,  at  least,  afraid  of 
disobliging  her,  and  suspectipd  Holland  to  be. bribed  by  that  power. 
And  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of  England  and  Holland,  they 
knew  they  could  not  make  a  stand  against  his  most  christian  majesty 
^nd  his  allies. 

The  courts  of  justice  in  Vienna,  besides  the  consistories  of  the 
dioceses  of  Vienna  and  Passau,  and  the  Universityi  are  the  thirteen  fol- 
lowing:—  1.  The  Imperial  Aulic  Council,  in  which  all  the  causes  of 
the  Romano-Germanic  empire  are  discussed.  2.  The  Tribunal  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Court,  which  extends  to  all  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
the  court.  3.  The  Council  of  War,  which  is  confined  to  military  affairs. 
4.  The  Government,  or  Administration,  at  the  head  of  which  is  more 
immediately  the  Emperor.  5.  The  Exchequer,  or  the  chamber  in 
which  every  thing  relating  to  the  finances  is  managed.  6.  TheComitia, 
or  Common-Council,  of  the  province  of  Austria,  consisting  of  three 
orders,  viz.  that  of  prelates,  that  of  nobles,  and  that  of  knights. 
7.  The  Aulic  Chancery.  8.  The  Chancery  of  Bohemia^  9.  The 
Chancery  of  Hungary.  10.  llie  Chancery  of  Transilvaiiia.  IK  The 
Chancery  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  state  of  Milan.  12.  That 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  13.  The  Senate  of  the  City,  to  which 
the  citizens  are  immediately  subject.  We  must  not  omit  observing 
here,  that  there  are  two  armouries  in  Vienna,  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  other  to  the  city ;  both  of  which  are  very  well  pro* 
▼ided  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 

The  university  of  Vienna,  at  present  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world,  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity;  being  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Frederic  H.  in  the  year  1237.  That  prince  then  permitted  the 
citizens  of  Vienna,  in  return  for  their  attachment  to  him,  to  open  a 
school,  or  college,  being  willing,  as  the  original  charter  .  expresses  it, 
eommodo  studio  protideri,  per  quod  Prudtntia  docetur  in  Popuiu^  ei  rudis 
JEtiu  instrmtur  parvorum^  SfC,  But  this  school,  or  college,  did  hot  ex« 
lend  tarther  than  the  lAterct  Hufnaniores-BJid  some  branches  of  philo- 
sophy. Another  school,  or  college,  of  this  kind  was  afterwards  erected 
at  St.  Stephen's  church,  or  at  least  near  the  ancient  church  which  pre- 
ceded that  cathedral,  under  Whose  care  and  direction  other  smaller 
ones  at  St.  Michael's  and  the  hospital  were  likewise  built.  These^  as 
well  as  the  first  college,  were  called  the  Ancient  Seats  of  Literature,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  proper,  or  modern,  university,  which 
was  foumled  by  Rudolph  us  IV.  who  obtained,  for  that  purpose,  a  bull 
from  pope  Urban  V.  dated  at  Avignon,  June^  the  nineteenth,  13fi5. 
The  original  instrument  itself  was  discovered  in  the  imperial  library, 
and  published,  by  Lambecius;  from  whence  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  following  paragraph,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  our  curious  and  inquisitive  readers  ;-^C«m  itaquc  skut 
nttper  ex  Parte  diUcti  FUii  Nobilis  Vin  Rudolphi  Duds  Austriae  fnit 
proposttum  in  Consutorio  coram  Nobis,  ipse  Dux  in  Villd  svd  Viennensi 
PatHviensis  Diacesis  plurimhm  desideret^ert,*et  ordinari  per  Sedem  Apos^ 
tolicam  Studium  Generate  in  qudlibet  licitd  Facultate,  Nos  Anthoritate 
Aposioiicd  statuimuSf  et  etiam  ordinamus,  ut  in  dictd  VUld  de  ceetero  sii 
Studium  Generate^  tarn  m  Juris  Cammici,  et  CivUiSf  quam  in  olid  qudkbti 
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Seieniid,  pntterquam  Theologicd  Faculiafe»  Rudolphus  died  at  Milan 
the  thirty-first  clay  of  July  following,  and,  besides  the  abovementioned 
schools,  assigned  his  new  university  a  larger  space  in  the  city,  which 
some  have  described  as  situated  near  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  and 
others  as.  by  that  side  of  the  palace  towards  the  Scotch  g^tc.  The 
same  Rudolph  also  decreed,  that  the  ^ean  of  St.  Stephen'^  should 
always  exercise  the  office  of  chaTicellor  of  the  university ;  from  whence 
Jt  is  plaift,  that  VVernher  abovementioned  obtained  both  those  high  dig- 
nities. Albert  HI.  brother  and  successor  to  Rudolph,  got  what  had 
been  alieady  done  confirmed,  and  the  faculty  of  divinity  added  there*- 
to,  by  pope  Urban  VI.  as  clearly  appears  from  his  bull,  granted  for  this 
purpose,  and  dated  at  Naples,  Fel)ruary  the  twentieth,  1384;  in  which 
year  the  said  Albert  ordered  a  body  of  statutes  to  be  compiled  for  bis 
university,  from  those  of  that  of  Paris.  He  likewise  honoured  it  with 
privileges  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  last  mentioned  univer- 
sity; and  transferred  his  academy  to  a  more  quiet  and  silent  spot, 
adjoining  to  the  convent  of  the  Prsedicants,  having  purchased  for  this 
end  that  vast  religious  house  formerly  possessed  by  the  Templars.  For 
which  intelligence  we  are  obliged  to  Georgius  Eder,  the  rector  magnifi- 
cus  of  this  univorsily,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  4559,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  rectors  his  predecessors  by  him  published.  I'his  is 
likewise  confirmed,  though  it  contradicts  Fugger  and  Lazius,  by  Cu»* 
pinian  and  Gerard  dc  Roo  ;  as  also  by  the  Rubrioa  of  the  privileges  of 
the  university,  to  which  this  title  is  prefixed,  Condvdo  Duds  Alberti 
Tundatoris;  after  which  the  approbations  of  these  privileges  granted  by 
Leopoldus  Probus,  brother  to  Albert,  Pilgrinus  archbishop  of  Salt»- 
burg,  John  bishop  of  Passaw,  the  noblesse  of  Austria,  and  the  citiaehs 
of  Vienna,  expresly  ^attributing  the  erection  and  foundation  of  this 
university  to  Albert  HI.  are  inserted.  Besides  the  dignities  and  pn«- 
vileges  here  hinted  at,  the  emperor  Frederic  IV.  decreed,  that  the  most 
famous  poets  of  the  university  should^  be  crowned  with  laurel. .  So 
much  for  the  foundation,  privileges,  and  first  benefactors  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

/  With  regard  to  the  students,  many  of  whom  came  from  very  remote 
parts,  they  were  antientiy  'divided  into  seven  classes.  1.  The  bursa,  or 
hotel,  appertaining  to  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  '  2.  That  of  the 
Austrians.  3.  That  of  the  Swabians  and  Wirtemberghers.  4.  That  of 
the  Stirians  and  Saltzburghcrs.  5.  That  of  the  Silesians.  6.  That  of 
the  Carinthians.  7.  That  of  the  Hungarians.  But  at  present  all  the 
members  of  this  university  are  reducible  to  the  four  following  principal 
nations : — 1.  The  Austrians.  a.  The  people  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine.  3.  The  Hungarians.  4.  The  Saxons.  According  to  the , 
abovementioned  Georgius  Eder,  the  first  rocior  n^agnificus  of  this  most 
celebrated  university  was  Joannes  de  Randegg  of  Constance,  and  Canon 
of  Augsburg,  who  arrived  at  this  high  dignity  in  1377.  The  same 
author  has  also  given  us  a  list  or  series  of  Joannes  de  Randegg's  suc- 
cessors to  his  own  time.  The  rcctores  magnifici  continued  in  their 
office  only  six  months,  till  l628 ;  but  afterwards  a  whole  year.  In  the 
year  l6€2,  when  William  Rechperger  was  rector  magnificus,  the  Arch- 
ducal  College,  the  Provincial  School,  the  Domus  Facultatis  Philoso- 
phical and  several  other  buildings  were  given  up  to  the  Jesuits,  at  the 
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command  of  tfae  ei&peror  FerdinMMl  II.  tbat  upon  the  ipot  occupied  ^j 
them  the  society  might  erect  a  college,  with  proper  schools  and  a 
church  appertaining  to  it.  The  four  following  colleges,  or  ^eroinariet, 
may  likewise  be  considered  as  places  of  literature,  and  belonging  to  the 
university,  vi«.  That  at  Santo  Barbara,  translated,  together  with  the 
clergy  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  apostolic  nuncios  house  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lycaeum  here;  the  Collegium  Pazmanianum, or 
college  founded  by  Petor  Fazmany,  cardinal  priest  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  and  archbishop  of  Strigonium  or  Gran,  together  with  the  bishops 
ef  Raab  and  Neitra,  for  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses;  the  seminary  of  St 
Ignatius  and  St.  Pancratius,  built  upon  the  foundations  of  several  of 
theantientBursee;  and  the  Collegium  Croaticum,  or  Croatian  college^ 
founded  by  the  chapter  of  Zagrab,  for  their  clergy.  The  three  first  of 
these  seminaries  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are,  and  always  have  been 
ever  since  the  first  institution  of  their  order,  in  great  repute  here. 

We  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the  rector  roagnificus  hassixteen 
assistants,  to  f^ilitate  the  execution  of  his  office;  and  that  he  caa 
punish  the  studenU  over  whom  he  presides  with  death  for  capital  crimes. 
There  are  four  deans  likewise  of  this  university.  The  present  emperoi 
Charles  VI.  is  said  to  be  a  great  encourager  and  patron  of  learned  men; 
which  brings  considerable  numbers  of  them  to  this  place.  AmongH 
others  we  several  times  heard  mentioned  father  Vite  George  Tonne- 
mann,  D.  D.  and  confessor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  father  Charley  ^a- 
nelli,  confessor  to  the  empress  Amelia,  and  father  Lewis  Debiel,  doctor 
and  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  all 
three  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  The  last  is  a  gentleman  extremely  well 
versed  in  antiquity,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  relating  to  the 
antient  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  He  last  year  published  a  small  .piece, 
vhjoh  in  th  J  learned  world  has  met  with  a  general  approbation.  This 
treatise  he  dedicated  to  the  new  batchelors  of  arts  in  the  university  of 
Vienna,  and  particularly  to  the  illustrious  Cajetanus  Christophorus  de 
Glans  and  Josephus  Andreas  de  Ruck,  both  of  the  city  of  Vienna;  and 
prefixed  to  it  the  following  title-page  :— 

Utilitas 
Rei  Nvmaki^  VeT'Eris, 
Compendio  proposita. 
Aecedit 
Appendicula  ad  Numos  Coloniamm 
per  CI.  Vaillaktium  editos, 
E  Cimeliarchio  ViirooBONBirBi  cujus- 
dam  i  Societate  Jesc;. 
Auttore 
R,  P.  LUDOVICX)  Debi£x^ 
I  Soc.  Jesu,  AA.  LL.  6c  Philos^iv 
Doctore,  ejusdemq ;  in  antiquissima  ' 

Academia  ViENKSirsi  Professore 
Ordinario. 
Own  Prmiegio  et  Facultaie  Superiorwn. 
'    '  "  '  '  '  '    '  .  '  III  ii 

Viennae  Austrie, 
Sumptibus  Joannis  Adami  Schmidii, 
Bihliopolae  N ' }rTm    bergensis. 
M,D,CCJiXXIIL 
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Daring  our  stay  here,  we  dined  several  times  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
English  minister,  who  is  greatly  beloved  by,  and  in  high  favour  at,  the 
court,  where  he  resides.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  politeness  and 
address;  perfectly  understands  tlie  politics,  genius,  and  disposition  of 
the  imperial  court ;  and  is  a  hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  closely  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  native  countfy.  He  has 
moreover  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  generosity,  greatness  of  soul,  and 
goodnature.  The  elegance  and  magnificence,  with  which  he  enter- 
tains bis  friends,  as  well  as  countrymen,  here,  do  an  honour  to  his  na^ 
tioo  ;  and,  in  whatever  light  we  view  him,  he  seems  to  be  as  able  «nd 
engaging  a  minister  as  the  British  court  has  sent  abroad  these  many 
years*  Before  olir  departure  for  Bohemia,  he  was  so  good  as  to  suggest 
to  us  several  useful  hints,  for  th^  better  regulation  of  our  conduct  on 
the  road;  and  likewise  to  recommend  us  to  Dr.  Smith,  an  Irish  gentle- 
roan,  and  physician  to  almost  all  the  noble  families  in  Prague.  He 
also  made  us  a  present  of  four  bottles  of  Tokay  wine,  which  came  out 
of  the  Emperor's  own  cellar.  Two  of  these,  bemg  the  common  sort, 
appeared  like  a  high-coloured  white  wine ;  but  the  others  were  of  a 
reddish,  or  rather  a  brownish,  colour,  and  an  exceeding  great  nnity 
even  at  Vienna  itself.  All  the  genuine  Tokay  wine  is  said  to  be  pfe» 
served  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  only ;  so  that  all  the  wine  gomg  by 
that  nam€t  in  foreign  countries,  except  such  as  his  Imperial  Majesty 
sends  as  presents  to  the  princes  he  is  in  alliance  with,  cannot  be  the 
produce  of  the  mountain  and  district  of  Tokay.  The  reddish  or 
brownish  Tokay  wine  is  never  sent  from  the  imperial  cellar  to  aay 
penons,  but  those  of  the  first  distinction,  who  are  great  fkvourites  of 
the  Emperor;  an  exceeding  small  quantity  of  it  being  produced  by  the 
mountain  and  district  abovementioned.  This  wine  is  very  generous 
and  good,  and,  taken  with  moderation,  proves  frequently  a  noble  co1^ 
dial.  The  Germans,  particularly  the  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Silesians, 
and  Moravians,  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  wine  of  Tokay;  and 
some  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  will  not  stick  at  the  most  unjustifi* 
able  means. 

The  Austrian  wine,  which  is  white,  has  a  fine  flavour,  and  is  generous 
enough ;  though,  in  our  opinion,  it  comes  far  short  of  Che  Hungarian. 
8ome  houses  in  Vienna  have  likewise  very  good  beer ;  though,  for  the 
most  part,  the  malt-liquor  here  is  very  indifferent.  The  )yreiLd  also  is 
excellent,  as  is  the  butcbei^s  meat  of  all  kinds,  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame, 
venison,  hares,  rabbets,  fish,  &c.  Of  fish  there  is  a  vast  variety,  as  well 
as  plen^^  the  Danube  running  close  by  the  town.  It  must  not  be  forgot, 
now  We  are  speaking  of  fish,  that  a  dish  consisting  of  fresh  sturgeon,  or  at 
least  a  fish  of  the  same  or  a  *  similar  &mily,  taken  out  of  the  Danubei 


•  As  ve  never  mv  this  fiih  vliote,  nor  e  ktarfMB  in  uy  oUier  mmnttj,  w  cunet  pratend  ^ 
determioe,  whetker  Uie  fleb  kere  taken  nodee  of  vae  n  reel  fturfaon.  or  the  Huo  of  Oeener, 
which  in  wtwtnX  partiailan  pretty  mach  resemUet  e  iturgeon.  If  liM  latter,  w  take  It  to 
kiTv  been  the  Antaccut  of  SUan,  wMcfa,  eecerdinf  to  that  antbor,  ««•  erodnced  in  the  Itter. 
Th«  Hancariam  call  Uie  Hoto  Tock.  er  Toek^Hal,  i.  e.  the  tock-Rih.  It  i«  tekaa  lometiBee 
in  eonaiderable  qoautitice  eat  of  the  Danube,  within  ten  German  allee  ef  Vienne,net«Mtttaa4> 
iagDr.  Brovn  aeeait  te  imlnnate  tlw  contraiy.  Fer  aether  aeconnt  of  this  famom  end 
elegant  Ssh,  we  nut  beg  leave  to  refer  onr  cniiooe  readers  to  Dr.  Brown  and  tf etnnr,  who 
liiTe  clven  ot  a  minute  and  drenmstantial  deacrlntion  of  it.    See  Pr.  anMrB*a  deMfiaUoa  of 

Iht  city  of  ▼tenna.JUian.diAiteftl.  lib.  liv.  ascend  Oen.  da  A^oatU,  P.5 £— H- 

59.  Ed.  rmwofort.  Ifl90. 
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prepared  in  some  manner  or  other*  several  times  made  up  part  of  our 
dinner.  In  fine,  provisions  of  uU  kinds  here  are  not  only  excellent, 
but  very  reasonable;  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  above  all  Hungary,  being  exceeding  fertile  countries,  and 
abounding  not  only  with  alt  the  neccssuries,  but  even  many  of  the  ele- 
gancies of  life.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fish  herc%  v^pv* 
cially  those  produced  by  the  Danube,  we  must  beg  leave  lo  refer  ou| 
curious  readers  to  Gesner  and  our  ingenious  countryman  Dr.  Brown. 
It  is  likewise  probable,  that  one  of  us,  who  took  a  short  trip  into  the 
Upper  Hungary,  may  expatiate  upon  this  head,  as  well  as  of  provisions 
in  general,  more  iargely  hereafter,  when  he  comes  to  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  that  part  of  Hungary  bordering  upon  Austiia. 

The  Imperial  court,  though  reckoned  in  Germany  very  grand  and 
august,  is  not  so  brilliant  as  some  others  in  Europe.  It  still  retains 
much  of  the  old  Spanish  gravity  and  pride;  and  the  etiquette  that  pre- 
vailed at  Madrid,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Austrian  Kings  of  Spain,  is 
now  observed  with  great  formality  at  this  court.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
customs  are  likewise  at  present  held  here  it.  high  (>^tecrn;  and  the 
Imperial  family  itself,  as  well  as  the  prime  nobility  of  both  sexes, 
sometimes  publickly  appears  in  the  old  Spanish  dress,  which  is  reckoned 
very  decent  and  becommg.  The  Spaniards,  who  continued  firm  in  their 
•llegiance  to  the  house  of  Austria  through  the  whole  course  of  the  last 
war,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  it,  were  expelled  their  native  country 
for  their  attachment  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majesty,  arc  now 
highly  caressed  at  Vienna,  and  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Emperor ; 
at  .which  disgust  is  taken  by  some  of  his  natural  subjects.  But,  in  this, 
we  cannot  think  his  imperial  Majesty's  conduct  is  greatly  to  be  blamed ; 
since  they  have  suffered  so  much  on  his  account,  and  since  he  probably 
may  think,  that,  by  shewing  a  grateful  sense  of  their  past  services,  as 
well  as  their  influence,  and  his  own  power,  he  may  some  time  or  other 
be  enabled  to  make  a  push  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  his  pretensions  and 
claim  to  which  he  could  never  hitherto,  either  by  fair  means  or  forc< , 
be  induced  to  renounce.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI,  as  to  his  person, 
is  said  to  have  a.U  the  air  of  the  Austrian  family,  to  be  a  little  corpulent, 
and  something  above  the  middle  size.  It  is  universally  allowed  here, 
chat  a  good  fund  of  common  sense  is  fallen  to  his  share,  that  he  has  an 
excellent  judgment,  and  that  he  is  very  regular  and  devout  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  religion.'  The  Empress  Regent,  according  to  all 
accounts,  was  in  her  younger  years  a  most  lovely  creature,  and  is  still  «a 
very  fine  woman.  The  eldest  archdutchess,  Maria  Teresia,  her  daughttT, 
who  is  soon  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  they  say,  resembles 
her  much ;  though  some  that  we  met  with  would  have  it,  that  the 
youngest  archdutchess  Maria  Anna  surpassed  her  sister  in  beauty. 
ITie  Empress  Amelia,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  died  in  17 1  K 
is  affirmed  to  be  constantly  at  her  devotions,  and  to  be  in  a  manner 
secluded  from  the  world.  The  archdutchess  Maria  Elfzabethu,  sister 
to  the  present  Emperor,  is  goverHi^s  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
resides  altogether  at  Brusst^ls.  His  imperial  Majesty's  youngest  sister, 
the  archdutchess  Maria  Magdalena,  is  seldom  talked  of,  living  in  a 
very  retired  manner.     Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  another  of  the  L(»opoldinc 
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arclidntchessesy  now  Queci^  of  Portugal,  took  her  leave  of  her  native 
country  in  1708,  when  she  was  married  to  John  V.  King  of  Porti^gal^ 
with  whom  she  lives  at  Lisbon.  It  is  feared  here,  that  his  present 
imperial  Majesty  will  never  have  any  male  issue;  which,  should  it 
happen,  notwithstanding  the  pragmatic  sanction,  might  prove  of  fatal 
coukoquonce  to  the  general  repose  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  particular 
tranquility  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  looked  upon  this  as  a  misfortune,  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  imperial  family,  or  even  the  head  of  it,  the  EmperOr.     His 
imperial  and  catholic  Majesty  was  confined  by  a  cold,  and  a  violent 
pain  in  his  foot,  to  the  Empn'ss's  apartments,'  most  part  of  the  time  that 
we  were  in  Vienna.     Frequent  conferences,  however,  were  held  upon 
the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  imperial 
court,  and  not  a  little  affected  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.    The 
results  of  these  conferences  seldom  transpired  here,  whatever  they  might 
do  to  potentates  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor.     Some  rumours  ^ere, 
however,  continually  propagated,  in  order  to  please   and  amuse  the 
people.     There  appeared  a  great  dejection  of  mind  in   the  populace,    ^ 
upon    the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Dresden,  with   the  npws  of  the 
King  oT  Poland's  unexpected  arrival  there  from  Warsaw^  in  the  almost 
haste,  having  had  a  hundred  post*horses  at  every  stage.     Various  were 
the  conjectuies  formed  on  this  occasion.     Some  believed,  a^  it  was  in- 
dustriously given  out  by  the  court,  that  his  Polish  Majesty  thought  fit 
to  come  to  Dresden,  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  heavy  artillery  for 
Poland,  and  to  give  sundry  orders  relating  to  the  present  juncture  of 
H&irs;    others    imagined,  that  such  a   formidable  confederacy   was 
formed  against  him  in  Poland,  occasioned  by  the  defection  of  some  of 
the  principal  grandees  who  had  espoused  his  interest,  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek   for  shelter  in  Saxony;   and   lastly,  oUiert 
averred,   that  King  Augustus  had  undertaken  this  journey  with  no  other^ 
view  than  to  put  his  hereditary  dominions  into  a  posture  of  defence^  the 
French  at  this  time  threatening  them  with  an  invasion.     Most  people 
al  Vienna  feared  however,  that  his  Majesty's  retreat  from  Poland  was 
not  voluntary,  especially  as  the  court  was  said  to  have  received  advice 
from  Breslau,  that  most  of  the  Polish  lords,  who  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Augustus,  were  gone  to  their  country  seats;  .that  one  of 
the  Princes  Lubomirski  was  retired  into  Hungary,  and  the  othe;-  into 
Silesia;  and,  lastly,  that  the  marshal  of  the  crown  had  refused  the 
present  which  his  Polish  Majesty  had  sent  him. 

But  notwithstanding  the  people  seemed  greatly  dejected,  yet  they  did 
not  despond.  The  court  flattered  theu^,  as  well  as  themselves,  with 
the  hopes  of  prevailing  upon  England  and  Holland  to  declare  war 
against  France,  or  at  least  to.  enable  the  house  of  Austria  to  cope  with 
that  formidable  power.  It  was  also  hotly  reported,  that  Prince  Eugene 
would  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  army  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  every 
body  at  Vienna  took  for  granted,  that  victory  would  certainly  attend 
that  renowned  general.  The  situation  of  the  imperial  affairs  in  Italy  at 
this  juncture  likewise  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
court ;  and  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  foreign  affiiirs,  which 
%i  this  time  bad,  indeed  in  the  main,  no  very  promising  aspect,  it  was 
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given  duty  that  the  eldest  Caroline  archdutchess  was  soon  to  be  named 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain.  Besides  which,  in  general  people  seemed  to  be 
highly  pleased,  that  so  able  a  minister  had  b^n  lately  nominate  to  tfaa 
court  of  Dresden,  as  was  Count  Wratislau* 

When  we  came  first  to  Vienna,  all  conversation  turned  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  seemed  to  be 
more  conaerned  for  the  success  of  their  arms  there,  than  for  what  might 
befall  them  in  any  other  quarter.  Neither  was  this  altogether  wi^ut 
reason ;  for  they  had  much  to  lose  there,  and  but  little  in  any  other  part. 
The  empire  itself  in  a  good  measure  secured  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Germany,  as  did  the  Dutch  those  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  treaty  of 
neutrality  they  concluded  with^  France.  Whereas  in  Italy  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  likewise  the  Dutchy  of  Mantua,  were  in  im* 
minent  danger  of  being  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  as  the 
Dtttchy  of  Milan  had  already  been.  Don  Carlos  was  marching  with  a 
powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Conde  de  Mdntemar,  to 
conquer  the  former;  and  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Sardinians  threat- 
ened to  reduce  the  latter,  and  even  to  penetrate  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  that  side,  this  campaign.  Huw- 
ever,  the  Imperial  court  put  as  good  a  iace  as  possible  upon  the  matter, 
and  gave  out,  that  they  were  in  no  pain  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  since  the 
troops  under  Count  Visconti,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  aft<;r  having  received 
the  reinforcements  from  Sicily,  and  the  recruits  sent  them  from  Germany, 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the 
Spaniards  sick  of  their  Neapolitan  expedition  ;  and  that  the  Emperor's 
anny  upon  the  Rhine,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  empire,  would  be 
in  a  condition  even  to  act  offensively,  by  the  latter  end  of  May. 
According  to  the  list  handed  about  here,  the  Im{)erial  army  in  Lom hardy 
was  to  consist  of  the  following  troops. 

Saitatiau. 

Onido  Staremberg,  5.  Maximilian  Steremberg,  5. 

Harrach,  3.  Wclzeck,  t. 

Livingstein,  3.  Seckendorff,  3. 

Firstenbusch,  3.  Culmbach,  2. 

Watlis,  1.  Ligneville,  2. 

Hilburghausen,  3.  Great  Master,  3. 

Palfi,  2.  Neylan,  2. 

Wacbtendonck,  2.  Francis  Wallis,  1. 

Ogilvie,  1,  Konigsegg,  3. 
Paun,  3. 


Tot.  44  Battal 


Squadrom, 

Saxe  Gotha,  7*  Veterani,  7- 

John  Palfi,  7«  Hamilton,  7. 

Merci,  7-  Frederic  Wirtemberg,  7- 

Jor^er,  7-  ,    HohenzoUern,  7. 
Licbteostein  7*  Hussars,  5. 


Tot.  68  Squad. 
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GrtnadUrs. 

36  Companiesy  of  100  men  each. 

At  each  battalion  consists  of  700  men,  and  each  squadron  of  250,  the 
forces  of  which  this  fine  armyis  to  be  composed  amount  to  48,700 
meiu 

Whilst  we  were  alt  Vienna,  Prince  Lewis  of  Wirtemberg  commanded 
the  Imperial  forces  in  Lombardy :  but  all  people  agreed,  that  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  request  of  Prince  Eugene,  had  appointed  the  Field- 
Marshal  Count  de  Merci  commander  in  chief  of  those  forces.  That 
general  was  looked  upon  by  the  prince  as  the  most  proper  person  for  this 
impioymeht,  since  nothing  but  the  gaining  of  a  battle  could  retrieve  the 
Emperor's  affiurs  in  Lombardy,  and  Count  Merci  was  one  of  the  most 
bold  and  daring  of  all  the  Imperial  generals. 

The  following  general  officers  are  to  serve  under  him,  acoording  to 
the  accounts  published  here. 


Lanthiep: 

JJevtenam-Oenerals. 

St.  Amour. 

liringiteio, 

Culmbach,  and 

Dittbach. 

Valparaiso. 

-  Tot.  6  Lieut.  Gen. 

.  Major-Qencrah. 

Waldeck. 

Hohenems* 

Aohalt. 

Hcnning. 

Webeck. 

Wachtendonck. 

Ligneyille. 

Colmenero. 

Hilbarghausen. 

Devens. 

Mfi. 

Succow. 

La  Tour. 

Berlinger. 

Firstenbusch. 

Kavaneck,  and 

Saxe  Gotha. 

Zungenbeck. 

Tot.  18  Maj.  Gen. 

Soma  time  before  our  arrival  here,  the  following  list  of  the  Imperial 
troops  to  serve  upon  the  Rhine  was  published,  but  many  people  did  not 
titeem  it  over  exact, 

HORSE. 

CaraA, • '» •• 109* 

Lobkowito,  ....•••• •• •••••• fl09* 
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Men. 

Lanthieri, • • 1094 

Savoy, .*.,. c*    ••••] 094 

Philippi, ...;.•••  ....1094 

Alexander Wirtembcrg,  •  •    •  •  •  • •  •  • • IO94 

Savoy  Dragoons,    • • •  .••••••  IO94 

Wey war,    • .••,••••  1000 

CJotha, • 1000 

Desofy, - 1000 

Olpari, .....1000 

Tot  Horse,  11658 

FOOT. 

Men. 

K^ttler,* ' • 3000 

Baden, ......3000 

Muffling, • 3000 

.Alt  Wirtemberg,    • 3000 

Walsegg, 3000 

Maximilian  Hesse, • •> •  •3O00 

Rhinegrave  Salm,  • • ••.••• 3000 

Wirtemberg,  two  regiments, 460O 

Saxe  Gotha, 4O00 

Weymar,   ••.......•......••....... oqoo 

Eya^nacb, •• -..•.  2CC0 

Wolfembuttel, 1500 

Alexander  Wirtembei^,  two  regiments,.  • •  •  4600 

Swissers,.  two  regiments, •  •  4OOO 

Martilli,  one  battalion,- • fiOO 

Prussians, • .• •  700O 

Danes,   6OOO 

'  Hanoverians,.  •....•• •••• 700O 

Hessians,  • • 5O0O 

Troops  of  the  circles, • .  • •  •  J2000 

Tot,  8U00 

Tot.  Horse  and  Foot    93,1^8 

Before  our  departure  from  Vienna,  advice  was  received,  that  ihc 
Count  de  Cetner,  great  roaster  of  the  kitchen  of  the  King  to  Poland, 
bad  been  pursued  by  a  Polish  detachment  into  Silesia,  which  had  com- 
mitted great  depredations  there.  Several  other  incursions  were  likewise 
made  into  Silesia  by  detachments  from  the  palatine  of  Kiow's  troops, 
according  to  the  intelligence  that  arrived  here  towards  the  end  of  March. 
This  determined  us  to  take  the  route  of  Prague,  though  one  of  our 
company  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  BreslaU.  Neithlet  did  '>*e  after- 
wards repent  of  this  rtfsolution. 
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It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the  following  great  person- 
ages, who  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  court. 

His  Royal  Highness  Francis  Duke  of  Lorrain  and  vBar,  viceroy,  or 
vicar-general  of  the  kingdom' of  Hungary*  He  resides,  for  the  most  pwt, 
at  Prcsburg  in  Hungary;  and  is  soon,  according  to  common  fama 
here,  to  marry  Maria  Teresia,  the  eldest  Caroline  A rchdutchess. 

1.  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
Marquis  of  Saluces,  &c.  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  actual  privy-coun- 
eel  lor,  president  of  the  council  of  war,  lieutenant-general-vrlt>  marshal 
of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty. and  of  the  empire,  vicar-general 
of  the  states  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  possesses  in  Italy,  bolonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  &c.  &c.       ^ 

2.  His  excelk-ncy  Philip  Lewis  Count  de  Sinzendorff,  hereditary 
treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  Baron  de  Ernstbrunn,  &c.  grand 
hereditary  judge  to  the  combats,  gentleman  sewer,  or  carver  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  hereditary  cup-bearer  of  the  Lower  Austria, 
intimate  councellor  of  state  and  of  conference  of  his  Imperial  and 
Catholick  Majesty,  grand  chancellor  of  the  court,  &c. 

3.  His  excellency  Gundacer  Thomas  de  Staremberg,  count  of  tha 
holy  Roman  empire  and  of  Staremberg,  grand  hereditary  iparshal  of  the 
Archdutchy  of  Austria  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Ens,  knight  of  the 
gulden  fleece,  actual  privy-councellor  and  councellor  of  conference  of 
the  ministerial  council  of  the  finances,  president  and  director  of  the 
ministerial  deputation  of  the  bank,  6cc, 

4.  His  excellency  Aloysius  Thomas  Raymond,  Count  de  Harrach, 
hereditary  master  of  the  horse  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece,  actual  privy-councellor  and  councellor  of  confer- 
ence to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  marshal  of  the  states  of 
Austria,  &c. 

5.  His  excellency  Lothaire  Joseph  Count  de  Konigseck,  intimata 
actual  privy-councellor,  velt  marshal-general,  vice-president  of  the 
aulic  council  of  war.  In  his  absence  his  post  is,  or  at  least  lately  was, 
filled  by  general  Jorger,  who  per  interm  discharges  all  the  duties  of  it 
for  him. 

6.  His  excellency  John  Herman  Francis  Count  de  Nesselroth,  coun- 
cellor of  state  and  of  war,  lieutenant-velt-marshal,  commissary^general 
of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 

7.  His  excellency  Francis  Lewis  Count  de  Sinzendorfi'and  Pottendotff, , 
general-velt-marshal,  lieutenant-commandant  of  Spielberg,  and  Brinn, 
in  the  marquisate  of  Moravia. 

8.  His  excellency  Henry  William  Count  de  Welczeck,  actual  privy- 
councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  velt-marshal,  and 
commandant  of  the  foftn^  of  Great  Glogau  and  bilesia. 

9.  His  excellency  Sigismond  Rudolph  Count  de  SinzendorfF,  .here- 
ditary treasurer  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  great  cup-bearer  in  Austria 
on  the  other  side  the  Ens,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  grandee  of  Spain, 
actual  privy-councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  his  lieu- 
t«nant-velt-marshal,  and  great  master  of  the  houshold. 

IQ.  His  excellency  Jolin  Caspar  Count  de  Cobentzel,  hereditary 
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great  cup-bearer  in  Carniola,  &c.  actual  privy-councellor  to  his  Tm- 
perial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  chamberlain,   &c.   . 

11,  His  excellency  Adolph  Count  de  Martinitx,  knight  of  the  golden 
fleece,  actual  privy-councellor  and  chamberlain  of  his  Impcrisu  and 
Catholic  Majesty,  great  marshal  of  the  court. 

12.  His  excellency  the  young  Prince  de  Sch\vart«cnbcrg,  Landgrave 
de  Kleggau,  Duke  de  Crumau,  &c.  knight  pf  the  golden  fleece,  cham- 
berlain and  great  master  of  the  horse  to  His  Imperial  and  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. Whilst  the  Imperial  court  was  at  Prague,  or  at  Carlsbad,  the 
Emperor  shot  accidentally  this  prince's  father,  in  1732  ;  which  gave 
that  monarch  great  affliction. 

13^  His  excellency  John  Julius  Count  de  Hardcgsj,  &c.  hereditary 
great  cup-bearer  of  Austria  on  this  side  the  Ens,  actual  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  huntsman,  &c. 

14.  His  excellency  John  Adam  Count  de  Paar,  member  of  the  Aulic 
council,  lor<l  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  postmaster-general. 

15,  His  excellency  Gundakcr  Count  de  Althan,  member  of  the 
most  honourable  privy-council  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty, 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  general  of  horse,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  &c. 

l6.  His  excellendy  Wirich  Philip  Lawrence  Count  de  Daun, 
de  Thiano,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  actual  privy-councellor  of  his 
Imperial  and  Catholic  Mujcsty,  velt-marshal,  great  master  of  the 
ordnance,  &c. 

17*  His  excellency  Henry  Joseph  Count  de  Daun,  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  gpneral  of  th6  artillery, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  i nfantry,  & c. 

18.  His  excellency  John  Francis  Count  de  Dictrichstein,  intimate 
actual  councellor  of  the  Emperor,  great  huntsman  in  Stiria,  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  chamber,  &c. 

19.  His  excellency  Ferdinand  Krackowsky  Count  de  Kollowrath, 
actual  privy-councellor  ofhis  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majtsty,  &c. 

20-  His  excellency  George  Hannibal  Marquis  Visconti,  velt-niarshal, 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c. 

21.  His  excellency  John  Francis  Count  de  Sonnenberg,  member  of  the 
Aulic  council  of  war,  general  of  the  artillery,  military  director  of  the 
Upper  and  Lowar  Austria,  &c. 

22.  His  excellency  George  Oliver  Count  de  Wallis,  general  of  the 
artillery,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  colonel  of  a  regimentof 
infantry,  &c. 

33.  His  excellency  Francis  Count  Jorger,  lieutenant  velt.marshal, 
member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
&c. 

24.  His  excellency  Gaspar  de  Cordova,  member  of  the  Aulic  council 
ofwar»  generalof  the  cavalry,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  &c« 

25.  His  excellency  John  Count  Draskowitz  dc  Tcakostyan,  member 
of  the  Aulic  council  oT  war,  Iieu(enant-valt-m»rsha)»  UeuieiiAQt^oveinor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia,  &c. 
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S5«  H»  excellency  Matthew  Marquis  Lucioif  member  of  tke  AuUc 
council  of  war,  lieutenant-velt-mar$kal,  &c. 

37.  His  excellency  Ratmond  Baron  de  Pozso,  member  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war,  kc. 

28.  His  excellency  Francis  Ferdinand  Kinski,  Count  de  Chinits  and 
Littau,  &c.  actual  councellor  of  statb,  chamberlain  of  his  Imperial  and 
Catholic  Majesty,  great  master  of  the  court  of  Bohemia,  great  chancellor 
of  that  kingdom,  £c. 

29.  His  excellency  WilliaiA  Albrecht  Krackowsky  Count  de  Kollo- 
wrath,  actual  councellor  of  state,  chamberlain,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  &c* 

30.  His  excellency  Rudolph  Joseph  Korkenski  Count  de  Tereschau, 
actual  chamberlisiin  of  bis  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  great  he|«- 
ditary  master  of  the  j)antry  of  Bohemia,  deputy  to  the  states  of  that 
kingdom,  &c. 

31.  His  excellency  Francis  Henry  Schlick  Count  de  Passaun,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  actual  chamberlain  to  his  Imperial  and 
Catholic  Majesty,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  Aec. 

52.  His  excellency  Joseph  Marquis  ,de  Villasor,  Count  de  Monte 
Santo,  actual  privy-councellor,  chamberlain  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Spain. 

53.  His  excellency  the  Count  de  Cordova  di  Sastago,  viceroy  of 
Sicily,  Set. 

54.  His  excellency  John  Basil  de  Castelvi  Count  de  Cervellon,  privy* 
councellor  for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  &c. 

55.  His  excellency  Dominic  Count  de  Almansa^  privy-councellor 
for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  5ec. 

56.  His  excellency  Ignatius  Count  de  Perlongo,  privy-councellor 
for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  &c. 

57  •  His  excellency  Joseph  Duke  de  Positano,  privy-councellor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c. 

58.  His  excellency  Charles  Count  Pertusati,  privy<ouncellor  for  tho 
Dntcby  of  Milan,  5ec. 

59.  His  excellency  John  Anthony  de  Boxador  Count  de  Cavalla* 
intimate  councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  president  of 
the  council  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  &c. 

40.  His  excellency  the  Count  d'  Erdodi,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  Hungary,  and  counceller  of  state  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic 
Majesty. 

4i.  The  right  reverend  Adam  Acsady,  van  Acsad,  Bishop  of  Vesprin, 
Abbe  de  St.  Martin  de  Vaska,  councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic 
Majesty,  actual  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

42.  His  excellency  Lewis  Count  de  Bathiani,  councellor  of  the  court 
of  Hungary,  vice-chancellor  of  Hungary,  and  great  cup-bearer  of  the 
same  kingdom. 

43.  His  excellency  John  Joseph  Bomemissa,  Baron  de  Kasson, 
chancellor  of  bis  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  councellor  and 
superior  judge  of  the  principality  of  Transilvanis. 

44.  His  excellency  the  Count  d'  Erdodi,  Bishop  of  Agria  in  Hung^ryi 
and  councellor  of  state  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majtsty. 
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45.  His  cxcdl^icy  Pfinc6  Wehceslaiis  de  Uclif^niteiil,  prl^y^otm. 
cellor  to  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  colotiet  of  a  regiment  6l 
dragoons,  Set. 

45.  His  excellency  Count  Khevenhuller,  hereditafy  Aield-bearer  of 
Carinthia,  Count  de  Franckenburg,  Baron  do  Landscon  and  Wehrnberg, 
,Lord  of  Osterwicz,  ftnd  Carlsberg,  lieutenant-velf-riiarshal,  colonel  of 
n  regiment  of  dragoons,  governor  of  Raab,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Aulic  couuciU 

47*  His  e:tcellency  the  Count  de  SeldleritZy  lately  nominated 
riiember  of  the  Imperial  Aulic  council. 

48.  His  excellency  Frederic  Charles  Count  de  Schonbom,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg  and  Wurt^burg,  cabinet-councellor  to  his  Impexial  and 
Cutholic  Majesty,  vice  chancellor  of  the  empire,  fee. 

4?.  His  excellency  John  William  Count  de  Wurmbrand,  hereditary 
great  master  of  the  kitchen  of  the  Dutcliy  of  Stiria,  actual  privy-coun* 
celtor,  chamberlain,  and  president  of  the  Aulic  council. 

50.  His  excellency  John  Adolph  Count  de  Mctsch,  actual  privy- 
councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  vice-president  of  the 
Aulic  council  of  the  empire,  &c. 

51.  His  excellency  the  Prince  de  Lobkowitz,  lieutenant-velt-marshal, 
actual  privy-counceiior  of  the  Emperor,  great  master  of  the  houshold 
to  the  empress  regent. 

52.  His  excellency  Jacob  Hannibal  Frederic  Cotint  de  Hohenems 
and  Gallarata,  actual  privycouiicellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic 
Majesty,  chamberlain  and  great  m^ter  of  the  houshold  to  the  Leopoldinc 
Archdutchess  Matria  Magdalena. 

53.  His  excellency  Joseph  Ignatius  Count  de  Paar,  actual  privy* 
tounCelldt  of  the  F.mpt^ror,  and  great  ihaster  of  the  Empress  Ddvrager 
Amelia  Wilhelmina's  court. 

54.  His  excellency  Otto  Ferdinand  Count  de  Hochenfeld,  actual 
chamberlain  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  ^lajcsty,  great  master  of  the 
kitch^  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia  Wilhclmina,  4c. 

55.  Francis  Theodore  Baron  de  Hudlern,  councellor  of  his  Imperial 
ixid  Catholic  Majesty,  chamberlain  of  the  silver  key  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  Amdia,  &cc. 

56.  His  excellency  Ferdinand  ab  Herberstein  Count  de  Herberstein, 
Baron  de  Neuperg  and  Gutenhaag,  Lord  of  Lancowitz,  he.  hereditary 
great  chamberlain  and  seWer  of  Carinthia,  &c.  He  is  soon,  according 
to  the  general  report  here,  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Sweden, 

57*  His  excellency  Maximilian  Count  de  Staremberg,  actual  privy- 
councellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majesty,  velt-marshal,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  lieutenant  of  the  guards  du  corps,  member  of 
the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  commandant  at  Vienna. 

58.  His  excellency  Francis  Paul  Count  de  Waliis,  lieutenant  velt- 
marshal,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  cohmel  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  commandant  of  Temeswaer. 

59.  His  excellency  John  Anthony  Count  Locatelli,  lieutenant 
vclt-marshal,  member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of 
cuirassiers.  • 
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60.  HiBexceUeney  Andrew  Count  de  Hamilton,  general  of  cavalry, 
member  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  ahd  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers* 

Ok  His  excellency  Ferdinand  Emanuel  Marquis  d*  Alvaree,  coun- 
cellor  of  the  state  of  M  i  Ian. 

52.  His  excellency  the  Count  de  Seilem,  vice^hancellor  of  Austria, 
&c. 

Though  the  preceding  catalogue'is  taken  partly  from  a  printed  list 
reckoned  veiy  exact,  and  partly  from  verbal  accounts  of  exceeding  giH>d 
authority,  yet  we  doubt  not  sewral  inaccuracies,  and  even  errors,  may 
be  found  in  it ;  but  as  we  are  well  assured,  it  is  not  very  remote  from 
truth,  we  hope  our  candid  readers  ^ill  give  it  a  faTourable  reciption.. 

We  have  been  perswaded,  though  at  first  we  did  not  design  it,  to 
insert  here  the  naixies  of  the  fdi lowing  illustrious  persons,  who  either 
nuw  are,  or  very  lately  were,  in  the  service  of  the  empresses  and  arch- 
dutchesses ;  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  bearing  a  very  neat-  rela* 
tion  to  the  fmperial  court. 

Maria  Teresia  Dutchess  of  Monsterberg  and  Franckenstein  in  Silesia^ 
Princess  d^Aversperg,  gr^t  mistress  of  the  court  to  the  Empress 
R^ent, 

Maria  Clizabetha  countess  de  Colottna,  great  mistress  of  the  ladies  to 
the  Empress  Regent* 

Antonietu  Baroness  de  Gilleis, 

Rosalia  Countess  deTb  urn. 

Maria  Elixabetha  Countess  de  Brauneni. 

Antonietta  Countess  de  Mollarth. 

Teresia  Countess  d*£sterhasi. 

Isabella  Countess  de  Styrum  Umburg. 

Maids  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Regent. 

Anna  Euphemia  Countess  de  Petatai. 
Frances  Countess  de  Spauer. 
Maria  Josepba  Countess  de  Fuchs. 
Maria  Elizabetha  Countess  de  Dietrichstein. 
Maria  \nt.  Countess  de  Zobor. 
Maria  Anna  Countess  de  Proskau. 
Maria  Rosa  Countess  de  Sastago^ 
Josephina  Countess  de  Trautmansdorff* 
Ladies  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Regent. 

Charlotte  Countess  de  Fuchs  govemante  of  the  Caroline  Arch* 
dutciiesses. 

Frances  Eleonora  Countess  de  Scherflbnberg,  great  mistress  of  the 
houshold  to  the  Leopdldine  Archdutchess  Maria  Mdgdalena. 

Maria  Isabella  Countess  de  Brennenu 

Aatonletta  Countess  de  MoUartb. 

Maids  (tf  honour  to  the  Leopoldine  Archdutchess  Maria  Magdalena. 

t2 
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Maria  bftbella  Counten  de  Thurn. 

Maria  Anna  Euphemia  Countess  de  Petassi. 

Frances  Countess  de  Spauer. 

Ladi^  of  honour  to  the  Leopoldine  Arcbdutcheas  Maria  Majgdalena. 

Sigismond  Count  de  RincbmauU 

Francis  Count  de  Potsasku 

i.  And.  Count  de  Lengheim. 

Fred.  Ant  Baron  de  Rovei^. 

J.  Peter  Count  d'Arri vabene. ' 

Leopold  Count  de  Salm. 

Fr.  Wil.  Count  de  Thierheim. 

John  Wentxel  Count  d'Oppersdorff. 

!•  A  th.  Char.  Count  de  Geyersberg. 

Chamberlains  and  knights  of  the  court  of  the  impress  Dowager 
Amelia. 

His  excellency  John  Charles  Qount  de  Nostitz,  actual  pnTy-councellor 
of  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majesty ,  captain  of  the  archesi  6cc.  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

His  excellency  Francis  William  Count  de  Salm-Reifferscheid,  here* 
ditary  manhal  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  actual  privy-conncellor  ofhis 
'  imperial  and  catholic  Majesty,  great  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  Amelia,  &c. 

Anna  Margarita  Princess  d'Esterhasi,  born  Marquise  de  Scina,  great 
mistress  of  the  houshold  toihe  Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

The  Marquise  Lucilia  de  gli  Obbisi,  bom  Countess  de  Sassiy  mistress 
of  the  ladies,   Sec,  to  the  Empress  Powager  Amelia. 

Maria  Dorothea  Baroness  de  Klenk. 

Isabelhi  Countess  de  Kucn. 
Teresa  Counted  de  Thierbeim. 

Mar.  Ant,  Countess  de  Sinzendorff. 

FranccsCountessde  Thierheim. 
Josephina  Countess  d'Erdodi. 

Maids  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia. 

Ren.  Counti-ss  de  Sallaburg. 
Elizabeth  Countess  d'Althan. 
Ladies  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Amelia* 

Our  readers  will  probably  expect  to  find  here  all  the  titles  of  the 
present  Emperor  Charies  Vl.  as  likewise  a  short  account  of  the  power 
dad  authority  that  prince  has  in  the  c^mpire,  and  the  fiefs  appertaining^ 
to  that  body,  by  virtue  of  \iis  being  the  supreme  head  of  it. 


THlet  €f  the  Emperor  Ckarki  VL 
VL  elected  Emperoi 


The  most  high,  most  puissant,and  most  invincible  Prince  Chari^ 
ed  Emperor  of  the  Ronr  aas,  always  August^  King  of  Germaiiy 
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ef  Castille,  of  Leon,  of  Amgon,  of  the  Two  Sidlies,  of  Jeriiialein,  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sclavunia,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
Duke  of  Burgundy^  Brabant*  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Luxembourg, 
Wirtemberg,  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia;  Prince  of  Suabia,  Marqui$  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Burgau,  Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia; 
Prince  and  Count  of  Hap^bourg,  of  Tirol,  of  Ferette,  of  Kybourg,  and 
•f  Goritia  i  Landgrave  of  Alsacia,  Lord  of  Windismarck,  of  Port  Naon  and 
of  Salins,  &c.  &c.  &c.  born  Oct.  1.  N.  S.  l685,  declared  King  of  Spain 
in  1703.  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans,  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
6cc»  Oct,  12,  1711.  He  married  Elisabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick 
Bianckenberg,  Empress,  Queen  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  bom  Aug, 
28,  N.  S.  1691,  married  April  23,  N.  8.  17O8.  His  eldest  daughter 
Maria  Teresia  Valburga  Amelia  Christiana,  Archdutchess  of  Aij^stria, 
was  bom  May  13,  N.  S.  17 17.  And  Maria  Anna  Eleonora  Wiihel- 
mina  Josepha,  the  youngest,  i»ept.  14,  N.  S.  17I8.  The  Empress 
Dowager  Amelia  was  bom  April  91,  N.  S.  l673,  and  married  to  his 
Majesty  Joseph  King  of  the  Komans*  Hungary,  &c.  in  1699.  Maria 
Elisabetha,  Leopold ine  Archdotchess,  at  present  gouveraante^of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  was  bom  Dec.  13,  N.  S.  I68O;  Maria  Anna^' 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  Sept.  7» 
N.  S.  l6S3 ;  and  Maria  Magdalena,  the  youngest  Leopoldine  Arch- 
dutchess, Mar.  26.  N.  S.  1 689.  The  abovementioned  Maria  Anna  of 
Austria  was  married  to  John  V.  King  of  Portugal,  Oct.  27.  N.  S. 
I7O8. 

With  regard  to  the  imperial  authority,  the  Emperor  is  chief,  and  in 
that  quality,  sovereign  monarch,  under  God,  of  the  Hply  Roman  Empire. 
His  dignity  gives  him  the  precedency  in  the  Christian  world;  so  that  he 
is  considered  as  the  first  prince  of  it.  At  Rome  he  has  the  title  of 
Advocate,  Grand  Prev6t,  and  Protector  of  the  Church.  Every  thing^ 
done  in  the  empire,  when  the  empire  acts  as  a  body,  is  transacted  In  his 
name.  He  convenes  and  dissolves  the  diets  of  the  empire.  He  has  the 
right  to  propose  the  points  of  declaration  to  the  body  of  the  empire,  aiid 
to  authorize  their  resolutions,  which  are  executed  in  his  name,  as  like- 
wise all  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber.  He  only  has  a  right  to 
the  fir&t  prayers  in  the  empire.  He  alone  creates  and  confers  the  high 
secular  dignities,  such  as  those  of  King,  prince,  archduke,  duke,  mar«  . 
quis,  landgrave,  count  and  baron,  in  the  empire.  He  only  confers  the 
sovereignty,  and  regalia,  and  the  principal  Ae&  of  the  empire,  upon 
ecelesiasticks  by  the  sceptre,  and  upon  seculars  by  the  standard  and 
sword,  fiut  he  cannot  establibh  any  fact  relating  to  religion,  abolish 
any  laws,  alter  the  value  of  mcmey,  declare  war  within  or  out  of  the 
empire,  impose  general  contributions,  erect  fortresses,  make  peace,  or 
contract  alliances,  as  emperor,  without  the  general  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  empire. 

The  aulic  council  is  one  of  the  two  superior  courts  of  the  empire^ 
which  have  a  univeml  jurisdiction,  and  arc  the  dernier  resort  of  all  the 
members  and  subjects  of  the  empire,  in  all  affairs  of  a  judicial  nature. 
The  Empeior^names  the  officers  in  ibb  court;  but  the  Elector  oI'Menti, 
has  the  power  of  visiting  it     It  is  held  near  the  person  of  the  Empero;' 
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and  is,  for  that  raaBon,  stiled  the  Justice  of  die  Emperor.  Hisifliperial 
Majesty  may  preside  there,  whenever  he  pU^ases.  He  votes  there,  pio* 
nounces  the  acts  or  decrees  of  the  court ;  and,  when  he  is  there  in 
person,  signs  them.  This  tribunal  is  composed  of  a  president,  always 
a  eatholic,  a  vice  chancellor,  always  presented  by  the  Elector  of  Menu, 
a  vice  president,  and  eighteen  counsellors,  nine  of  which  are  cathoiici, 
and  the  rest  protestants.  They  are  divided  into  two  benches;  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  nobles,  the  other  by  the  lawyers.  The  Counts 
d&  Gahlon,  Stein,  Questenberg,  Paar,  Wieser,  Schonbom,  Hamilton, 
Kufstein,  Ulfeld,  Ostein,  Wolzeck.  Nostitz,  and  Serini,  are  at  present 
the  most  considerable  members  of  the  aulic  council. 

The  number  of  souls  in  Vienna  some  compute  at  two-hundred  thou* 
sand;  but  others  more  justly,  as  we  apprehend,  at  one-hundred  seventy 
thousand,  or  one-hundrc»d  eighty  thousand ;  so  that  this  city,  thou^ 
constantly  honoured  with  the  presence  of  so  potent  and  august  a  moiiaich 
as  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  is  not  much  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
London.  This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  confirmed  by  the  Atiar 
BreaUmensiay  which  give  us  tables  of  the  births  and  burials  in  Vienna 
for  the  six  following  years. 

1717.  Burials  5305.    Births  4030^ 

1718.  Burials  6 110.     Births  4242. 

1720.  Burials  6825.  Births  4126. 

1721.  Burials  649O.  Births  4104. 

1722.  Burials  496I.  Births  4417. 

1723.  Burials  5443.  Births  4457. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  Vienna,  if  we  regard  the  number  of  people  it 
contains,  is  not  much  above  one  fifth  part  of  London^  scarce  a  fourth 
of  Paris,  and  very  little  more  than  a  third  of  Prague.  However,  in 
several  respects,  it  may  vie  with,  and  even  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all 
other  cities  in  Europe. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Vienna,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Edwin,  an  English 
gentleman  of  great  worth,  and  his  sister  Miss  Edwin,  a  young  lady  of 
the  finest  accomplishments,  who  then  resided  there.  Miss  Edwin  was 
pleased  to  entertain  us  with  an  account  of  Prince  Eugene,  in  whose 
company  she  had  lately  been,  and  of  whom  she  gave  a  veiy  advantage* 
ous  character.  We  saw  that  prince  once  in  his  coach  riding  about  the 
city.  He  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  advanced  in  years ;  but  had  an 
exceeding  good  aspect,  and  a  very  lively  piercing  eye.  He  is  said  to 
talk  a  good  deal,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,  upon  every  subject 
that  occurs;  and  to  preserve,  even  after  seventy  years  of  age,  an  na* 
commdrr  degree  of  vivacity.  He  has  a  fine  aviary  here,  full  of  a  great 
variety  of  curious  and  uncommon  birds.  His  collection  of  wild  beasts 
is  likewise  much  admired  by  foreigners*  The  gardens  belonging  to  his 
palace,  his  library,  arid  stables,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Emperor,  are 
ranked  amongst  the  principal  curiosities  of  this  place.  The  prince  is  said 
to  be  something  above  a  middle  stature,  and  pretty  thin.  Genoral 
Philippi  is  a  great  favourite  with  him.    Mils  Edwin  infonaed  us»  that 
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tW  1m4  tetdy  taken  » -Irif  to  Neitm,  a  city  of  coBiidenii)ie  note  id  the 
Upper  JHungsjy. 

TIm  arckiutchy  of  Austria,  of  which  Vienna  is  more  immediately  the 
capital*  though  it  is  considered  likewise  as  the  metropolis  of  Gennany 
.  and  the  lUHnanenipijre,  is  bouoded  on  the  east  by  Hungary ;  on  the  west 
by  Bavaria;  on  the  south  by  Stiria;  and  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and 
Monvia.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  t}v&  first  Roman 
£mpeiOTB»  it  was  .divided  into  three  parts,  which  went  by  three  dif£eaent 
names.  That  tract,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  contained  two  of 
tlMse;  the  fint  of  which,  extending  from  the  Inn  to  Mount  Cetios,  ap- 
pertained to  Noricum  Ripense,  the  other  to  Pannonia;  and  that  to  the 
north  of  the  said  river,  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Maicomatmi,  and 
ateffvards  by  other  nations,  was  deemed  a  province  of  Germany.  All 
particulan  relating  to  Austria  before  this  period  have,  for  a  long  series 
53f  ages,  been  buiied  in  oblivion;  the  ridiculous  fables  foisted  into  the 
Auatriaa  ;annals  by  H^ricus  Gundelsingius,  about  the  year  1476y 
Inuring  long  since heen  exploded  by  all  the  learned  writen  of  this  coun* 
try,  particularly  by  £neas  Sylvius,  Cuspinian,  and  Lambecius.  These 
Actions,  according  to  some,  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  four 
antient  monuments,  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  them,  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Guntendoiff,  and  published  by  Lazius.  But  if  any 
curious  person  shall  think  it  worthiiis  while  to  compare  these  inscriptions 
with  what  has  been  advanced  by  Gundelfingius,  be  will  easily  perceive 
the  absurdity  ai  such  a  notion. 

Pannonia  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman  arms,  about  one-hundred 
seventy-one  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  iCra,  when 
the  consul  P.  Lidnius  Crassus's  lieutenant  undertook  an  expedition 
agunst  lUyricuB.  For  that  Pannonia  was  antiently  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  lUyricum,  we  learn  from  Strabo ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  lieu* 
tenant  penetrated  into  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  city  of  *  Camus,  about 
seven  German  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  at  piesent  Vienna  stands,  is 
asserted  by  Livy.  This  country  we  find  likewise  invaded  by  Augustus, 
about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,'  who  four  yean  after 
triumphed  over  the  natives  of  it;  notwithstanding  which,  that  prince 
seenu  nevor  to  have  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  After- 
wards Tiberius,  about  the  seventh  year  of  the  Christian  csra,  took  up 
his  winler  quarters  in  that  part  of  Austria  where  Vienna  is  situated, 
being  then  about  pushing  on  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus, 
against  Maroboduus,  leader  or  general  of  the  MarcoAkmni.  The 
Pannonians  several  times  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke-;  but  at  last,  about 
A.  D.  13.  or  'at  iarthest,  A.  D.  25.  their  cduntry  was  reduced  to  the 

•  Till*  c^y  vrmt  jUU^d  Cvnot  bv  Ii«J  Md  Ptoltmy ;  but  bv  PIim,  tbe  Ituier«r/,  wd' 
Peatii|fttr'»  table  Ckrouotum.  It  it  fenermllj  aupposed  by  the*  learned  to  hare  occupied •th« 
■Mt  on  wUch  P«tn»Mll,  or  Patr^Mtlm,  at  proMSl  ataods.  Hovevor,  Claverias  ianaginM 
luiiBliorg  to  answer  to  the  aaUeot  Carnuutam.  And  Laiubociua  endeavoura  to  reconcile  thia 
with  tbe  common  opinion,  bv  aaseriing  that  Carnantura  was  so  larye  a  citv  that  it  extendea 
fronsPattontU  to  Haimbargli.  Thonfh  licioins  CraMne's  lienteoaot  beaiegea  thia  city,  h0  could 
sot  uke  it,  %ccordinc  to  livy ;  but  it  surrendered  to  Tiberias,  A.  D.  after  he  had  civen  a  great 
•venhrow  to  the  Pafiiariam  and  Pannoniaas.  We  shall  not  expatiate  on  this  city  nrther  here ; 
•ipca  Q^»  of  ua  intmda  to  give  a  farther  accoont  of  it  lierMfter,  wh«n  be  propose  to  dwctib« 
part  of  the  Upper  Hnngary.  bordehng  npon  Austria.  SeeLiv.  Dec.  v.  Lib.  lii.  Ptol.  lib.  U* 
Cap.  15.  Xbb.  Bin^.  Antonin.  Itia^rar.  BhU.  lib.  tv.  Gap.  H.  Glvrer.  ia  Vin.  &  ITor; 
C«p.5.   l^l»^.ia4ddlt.«IXih»ii.Acc 
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fonn  of  a  Roman  province.  Much  abont  the  same  time*  Noriena 
Ripense  was  also  subjugated  by  Claudius  Drusus^  and  other  Roman 
generalb.  The  Transdanubian  part  of  Austria,  or  that  tract  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  seems  never  to  have  been  intirdy  subdoed  by 
the  Romans;  though  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  frequently  exposed  to 
their  inmrsions. 

St.  Quirinus,  Bishop  of  Siscia,  first  began  to  plant  Christianity  in 
Illyricum,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dioclcsian;  but  the  Norici  had 
the  gospel  pa^ached  to  them  by  St.  Laurentius,  about  thirty  yean  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  according  to  the  annals  of  Passau.  He  was  followed 
bySyrus  and  Juventius,  disciples  of  St.  Hermagoras;  notwithstanding 
which*  St.  Sevcrinus  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  convexsiim  of  the 
Norici,  A.  D.  453.  The  German  part  of  Austria  received  the  Christian 
faith,  A.  D.  396,  in  which  year,  according  to  St.  Paulinus,  who  lived 
at  that  time,  Fritigii,  Queen  of  the  Marcomannir  was  converted  by  St. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  held  kn  epistolary  correspondence 
with  her.  Her  conversion  was  immediately  succeeded  by  that  6f  her 
husband  and  his  subjects. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Boii,  Suevi^  Mar- 
comanni,  Gepidae,  Gothi,  Longobardi,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
pouring  great  armiesJnto  Noricum  and  Vindelicia,  over-ran  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  annexed  it  to  Germany* 
The  Huns  likewise  and  the  Sclavi  afterwards  advanced  into  these  quar» 
ters.  But  the  French  and  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of  .Cbarle- 
main,  being  united  with  the  Bavarians,  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  these 
barbarians,  upon  thb  banks  of  the  Ens,  which  was  then  the  common 
boundary  between  them,  and  extended  their  eastern  frontier  much 
farther,  A.  D.  791*  The  tract  acquired  on  this  occasion,  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  bravery  of  the  Germans,  was  called,  in  their  mothe^tongne, 
Oostryck,  or  Oesterreich,  in  Laitin  Austria,  or  the  eastern  March ;  and 
the  counts,  or  rulers,  presiding  over  it,  Marchgraffen,  Markgraves,  or 
Marquisses  of  Austria :  Which  title  they  obtuned,  on  account  of  their 
defending  the  frontiers  against  the  Sclavonians  and  Hungarians.  They 
were  at  first  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria;  but  afterwards  imme* 
diately  to  the  King9  of  Germany,  or  the  Emperors.  The  title  and 
dignity  of  marquis,  or  Markgrave  of  Austria,  first  became  hereditaiy  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  created  Leopold  I.  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Counts  of  Babenberg,  Hereditary  Marquis  of  Austria, 
after  the  death  of  Rudinger  de  Pechlam,  prefect  of  the  Oriental  March, 
A.  D.  928.  Austria,  or  the  Oriental  Marquisate,  at  this  time,  reaching 
from  the  Ens  to  a  little  beyond  Mount  Cetius,  was  greatly  enlaiged,  and 
even  its  present  eastern  limit  settled,  by  St.  Leopold,  who  died  A.  D. 
11 35.  As  for  the  western  part  between  the  Ens  and  the  Inn,  it  was 
taken  from  Bavaria,  and  annexed  to  Austria,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.  who,  that  he  might  prevail  upon  Henry  H.  then 
Marquis  of  Austria,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  rest  of  Bavanflv 
which  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Leopoldua  Lai^us,  had  obtained  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III,  honounni  Austria  with  many  noble  privilege!, 
nilingit,  in  the  public  instrument  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  the  heart 
and  shield  of  Germany,  and  raised  it  to  a  dutchy,  in  1156^    When  it 
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fame  to  be  first  dignified  with  the  title  of  archdutchy,  for  want  of  suffi* 
cient  light  from  history^  cannot  now  be  certably  determined ;  some  fixing 
this  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  othen  in  that  of  Albert  I.  or  Frederic 
II.  of  the  house  of  Babenberg;  and  lastly,, others  make  this  title  t6 
precede  Frederic  I.  and  even  Henry  IV.  who  reigned  A.  D.  1058.  How- 
ever, we  may  in  general  venture  to  affirm,  as  being  supported  herein  by 
die  best  of  the  Austrian  historians,  that  some  one  of  the  Austrian  princes 
of  the  house  ot  Babenberg  was  first  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Duke, 
and  &ome  one  of  those  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  that  of  Archduke  of 
Austria 

Frederic  If,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  dying,  without  issue, 
in  1946,  there  were  great  commotions  in  Austria,  many  princes  aspiring 
to  die  sovereignty  of  that  fine  province.  Hut  at  last  Herman  of  Baden 
prevailed,  in  right  of  his  wife;  and  afterwards  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohe« 
Diia,  by  virtue  likewise  of  his  wife's  pretensions.  But  Ottocar  first 
repudiated  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  age,  and  afterwards  poisoned 
her.  And  having,  after  a  second  marriage,  and  a  refusal  of  homage  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  1.  whose  election  he  affected  to  treat  with  con* 
tempt,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  contrary  to  equity,  and  the 
consent  of  the  empire^  which  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  establish* 
ment  therran;  he  was  adjudged  an  enemy  to  the  empire,  by  the  diet  at 
Augri>ourg,  in  1275.  War  therefore  was  declared  against  him.  Iii 
consequence  of  which,  the  Emperor,  two  years  after,  invaded  A  ustria» 
nade  himself  master  of  it  in  one  campaign,  and  obliged  Ottocar  by 
tivaty  to  cede  it  to  him. 

But  that  prince,  being  greatly,  reproached  by  his  wife  Kunegundt 
lor  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimous  conduct,  renewed  the  war,  and 
perished  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Upon  which,  Austria,  at  the  request 
•fthe  deputies  of  the  province,  was  conferred  upon  Albert,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph,  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  in  the  diet  held  at  * 
Au^bourg,  A.  D.  1^89,  and  since  that  time  has  remained  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Austria  is  situated  in  the  seventh  climate,  according  to  the  calculus 
ofStrabo,  or  in  the  eighth,  according  to  that  of  the  moderns,  between 
47  deg.  96  min.  and  48  deg.  56  min«  N.  lat.  and,  computing  from  the 
island  of  Palma,  betweea  36  deg.  15  min.  and  40  deg.  50  min.  long, 
according  to  the  German  geographers.  The  country  has  an  extremely 
pleasant  aspect,  is  finely  watered  with  rivers,  diversified  with  hilli  and 
plains,  and  exceedingly  fruitful*  producing  not  only  all  sorts  of  com, 
but  generous  wine,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  the  first  of  which  inclines  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the  east. 
To  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  common  boundary  of  these  provinces, 
is  the  Ens ;  and  to  the  north  of  that  river,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Danube, 
a  little  above  I  ps,  to  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  beyond  thecil^  of  Weitra« 
The  Lower  Austria  has  a  twofold  division  assigned  it  by  Cuspinianus: 
First,  it  is  divided  into  Steinfeld  and  Tulnerfeld  on  this  side  the  Danube, 
and  Marchfeld  and  Gensfeld  on  the  other.  Secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
states,  when  they  are  assembled.  Lower  Aqs{ria  is  divided  into  that  part 
below  the  wood  or  forest  of  Vienna,  and  that  above  the  said  forest, 
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beyond  jtfae  Danube;  or,  ^s  ioip^timnitf  into  the4iitriclaB(UrM«ttQl 
Meinbard  and  that  above  it. 

The  /ootme*  in  Vienna,  for  tbe  most  p^,  use  the  {iungam  Wn, 
and  are  called  Heydukes.  Many  of  the  Austrian  ladies  have  £ne  com- 
plexions, and  aie  very  beaiUifuL  The  women's  caps  and  bpaoets  he» 
are  of  various  forms.  The  pol iter  sort  follow  cl^iefly  the  I talian  mode  of 
dres3]  which  seems  to  be  a  mediuia  between  thci  |£nglish  and  Freoch. 
The  best  coacb-horses  here  are  those  sent  from  Transiivauia;  which,  ai 
well  as  the  saddle-borses  produced  there,  travel  wiib  great  celerity.  We 
bad  letters  of  credit  from  Messrs  Swymmer  and  Hewit  at  Venice,  to 
Messrs.  Bad  and  Hoslin  bere.  The  suburb  of  Laopoldstadt,  where  the 
Turkish  embassador  aiways  begins  his  entry  in  form,  aad  iato  wbick 
we  entei)ed  by  the  Stuben,  Hungarian^  or,  as  it  is  frequently  cslled  in 
t|iis  city^  the  Buda,  Gate,  is  a  well-built  street,  aad  may  be  peckoseJ 
ope  cf  the  curiosities  of  Vienna.  Before  we  departed  bom  faesoe,  ooe 
ojr  ]as  determined  to  see  some  part  of  the  Upper  Hungary  contigjoous  to 
Austria. 

The  best  inn  in  Vienna  is  the  Drey  Ha^vken,  where  all  Eogii$ii 
gentlemen  that  visit  this  town  put  up.  It  was,  however,  so  fuU^  vba 
we  arrived,  that  we  could  not  find  admission,  and  therefose  wcie  obliged 
to  take  up  wijoh  an  inn  of  inferior  rank.  The  'aceommodatiens  hei«  were 
not  to  be  blamed,  but  a  thievish  spirit  seemed  to  have  fotofwd  tke 
servants ;  for  one  of  us  had  his  room  broke  open,  his  portmantesu  nim- 
m^ged,  and  several  things  of  value  taken  out  ^of  it ;  amongst  which  iw 
a  fine  gold  medal  of  Pope  Clement  XI,  an  ounce  weighs  of  which  «e 
could  never  afterwards  get  the  least  intelligence.  I'hougb  one  of  m 
desired  to  see  Breslau,  he  was  determined  by  the  majority,  accordingto 
the  rules  observed  in  travelling;  and  therefore,  having  satisfied  oun^iei 
with  Vienna^  we  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  oar  jouraey  to 
'^  Prague. 


Th  Contmutttum  of  the  TraoeU  of  three  English  OentUmen. 
&ECT.  V. 
A  Journey  from  Vienna  in  Auitria/  to  FMgne, 
TH£  CAPITAL  OF  npHEBfiA. 

HAVING ,got  every  thing  in  readiness  -for  our  departure  irqm  VifW* 
and  the  postliglioni  being  arrived  at  our  inn,  ^ve  parsed  ihie  Danube, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  ^temoon.  The  place  ,we  stopped  nt  w«« 
called  Ensersdorf,  or  Enaerstorf,  near  the  point  where  a  small  rivul^^ 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  much  above  a  German  mile  ik^ 
of  Vienna.     Enzersdorf  is  a  pretty  large  village  on  the  northern  bsnk 
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of  due  Daqube*  opposite  to  Kolenberg.  We  could  Me  here  the  MouqIb 
Kakn^rg  and  Pisenberg,  betwixt  which^  at  alroos(  an  equal  distance, 
Ensersdorf  stands.  The  country  betwixt  this  place  and  Vienna  is  a 
fine  verdmt  plain.  After  gaining  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
we  left  a  small  village  called  Eipoltau,  or  Eypoltau,  a  little  to  the  6ast ; 
and  instead  of  taking  the  route  of  Wolkcrsdorf,  in  the  post  road  to 
Olmutx,  turned  off  to  the  left.  Besides  the  Mounts  Kalcuberg  and* 
Pisenberg,  th^re  are  two  small  towns,  or  villages,  in  their  neighbour* 
hood,  likewise  so  called. 

From  Ensersdorf  we  advanced  to  Stockeran,  where,  upon  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  evening,  we  took  up  our  lodgings.  Stockerau  stands  neav 
three  German  miles  almost  north  of  Enzersdorf,  and  is  a  pretty  consi^ . 
derable  town.  According  toEugippius,  theantientAstura  stood  upon  tha 
spot  at  present  possessed  by  Stockerau;  and,  according  to  the  Notitia, 
a  tribune  with  his  cohort  was  for  some  time  posted  here;  which  seems  to 
run  counter  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Ur.  Brown.  The  words 
referred  to  in  the  Notitia  are  these :  Sub  Diipotitume  Viri  SptctokUU 
Ducts  Pannoniitf  et  Norici  Ripentis,  fuit  Tribunu*  Cohortu  Astum^ 
St.  Severinus  is  said  first  to  have  stopped  at  Astura  and  Sl  ColmaOy 
or  Colomao,  a  native  of  Scotland,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Stockerau,  in  the  year  1012,  upon  the  ground  where  the  monastery  of 
the  Mioorites  was  afterwards  built.  This  saint  is  believed  by  the  Auf^ 
trians  to  have  wrought  many  miracles  after  bis  death.  Astura  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  Quadi.  Between  Enzersdorf  and 
Stockerau,  a  traveller  has  a  full  view  of  both  Mount  Kaleaberg  and 
Mount  Pisenberg,  as  he  marches  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pan u  be. 
We  were  informed,  that  from  Mount  Kaleuberg,  a  part  of  Mount  Cetius* 
and  two  German  miles  almost  north  of  Vienna,  many  petrified  fish,  some 
of  which  were  of  several  unknown  species,  have  beeu,  and  still  are, 
found.  Theses  are  not  however  discovered  in  such  large  quantities  nov 
as  formerly.  OUr  expences  at  Stockerau  amounted  lp  about  eight 
florins.  The  people  of  the  inn,  where  we  lodged,  stole  from  us  one  of 
the  bottles  of  Tokay  wine,  given  us  by  Mr.  Robinson;  which  did  not 
greatly  surprise  us.  The  dialect  spoken  at  Stockerau  differs  vei; 
sensibly,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation,  from  that  used  at  Vienna. 

The  next  place  that  supplied  us  with  fresh  horses  the  inhabitants 
called  Mallebem.  This  village  consists  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  houses* 
is  two  easy  German  miles  from  Stockerau,  and  has  a  pretty  church* 
We  did  not  stay  above  an  hour  at  Mallebem,  as  finding  nothing  capahlft- 
of  exciting  our  curiosity,  or  detaining  us  longer  there. 
■  From  Mallebem  to  Hollabrun,  ihe  next  post  town,,  we  found  tba 
road  very  good,  and  the  miles  short.  This  town,  or  village,  is  consi* 
derably  largsr  than  the  former.  The  Golden  Crown  is  the  best  public 
house  in  it,  and  a  tolerable  good  inn.  Between  Mallebem  and  Ho11a« 
bnin  we  passed  through  two  largiB  vilhigfis,  but  the  names  of  them  we 
did  not  leafn. 

Napdurf^or  Nodorf,waatheBfxt*place,  that,  for  ^bout  an  half  an  hour, 
we  icated  at.  It  seems  to  be  about  die  same  ai^  as  HoUabrun,  Be- 
tween )^audorf  and  Uolkbnao  vt  passed  through  a  pietty  consider^le 
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Tillage ;  but  the  postiglioni  coold  not  be  certain  as  to  its  name.  He 
country  we  went  thtoiigh  this  post  ap{>eared  very  agreeable  and  d^ 
lightful. 

Our  postiglioni  next  conducted  us  to  a  fine  village,  called  Pulckat!, 
or  Bulckha.  two  Gerro^  miles  from  Naudorf.  This  post  waa  good 
.road  throughout,  and  the  whole  tract  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
The  buildings  in  Pulckau  are  something  elegant,  and  seem  to  resemble 
those  of  Vienna.  There  are*  two  or  three  small  places  between  Naudorf 
and  Pulckau,  but  the  names  of  them  we  were  not  told. 

From  Pulckau  we  went  to  Langau,  or  Langrnau,  the  last  town  ia 
Austria,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Moravia.  This  post  is  roountainoos 
and  bad,  and  consists  at  least  of  three  German  miles.  Between  Pulckaa 
and  Langau,  we  met  with  some  woods  of  fir-trees,  and  now  and  then 
with  an  tlex,  or  scarlet  oak.  The  country  we  passed  through  this  post, 
notwithstanding  the  road,  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  enough. 

Our  next  post  was  terminated  by  Prating,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
drcleiof  Znaim,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Taya,  or  Thaya,  about 
two  German  miles. from  Langau.  The  people  of  the  country  call  this 
town,  which,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  consists  of  about  two-bundnMi 
houses,  Wrateny.  It  has  one  or  two  pretty  churches  in  it,  and  seems  to 
be  of  Slavic  extraction.  The  houses  form  one  long  street,  and  make  a 
tolerable  good  appearance.     We  did  not  stay  above  an  hour  here." 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at,  two  good  German  miles  north-west  of 
Frating,  was  denominated  Piesling,  or  Pistling.  Pistliag  is  likewise. a 
amall  town,  or  village,  of  the  Marquisate  of  Moravia,  upon  the  Taya, 
with  a  castle,  at  present  in  a  ruinous  condition,  cons'isting,  as  we 
guessed,  of  about  one-hundred  and  fifty  houses.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  two  churches  here,  as  well  as  at  Prating. 

Pistling  stands  in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  tract.  Between  Piesling  and  Frating,  we  passed  through  a  village 
called  Rantsefn,  which  had  a  tolerable  good  church.  The  road  between 
Rantzem  and  Piesling  is  very  mountainous. 

After  having  staid  about  half,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  Piesling, 
we  continued  our  route  to  Zlabnitz,  or,  as  'tis  called  by  the  Moravians, 
Slawonice.  Zlabnitz,  or  Slawoilice,  is  a  considerable  town  of  the  Mar^ 
quisate  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglaw,  two  German  miles  almost 
west  of  Piesling,  and  near  the  same  distance,  in  an  eastern  direction, 
from  the  ridge  of  mountains  separating  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  This 
town  was  built  by  the  Slavic  as  clearly  appears  from  its  name,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  looked,  upcm  as  one  of  the  most  antient  in  Moravia. 
The  country  people  and  some  foreigners,  call  Zlabnitz,  Zlabings^  which 
is  neither  the  Moravian  nor  German  name.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  language  of  this  part  of  Moravia  is  a  compositioo, 
made  up  of  the  High  Dutch  and  Moravian  tongues.  The  Moravian, 
we  were  told,  differs  very  considerably  from  Sie  Bohemian,  Polish, 
and  Sclavonlan  dialects.  Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Moravia,  we  shall 
beg  leave  to  give  our  readers  a  short  description  of  that  province,  such 
as  we  received,  partly  from  persons  of  good  authority  here,  and  partly 
from  a  curious  piece  scarce  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
'     The  Marquisate  of  Moravia  received  its  name  froi9  the  Mora,  or 
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Moravm,  a  (Sunous  river  nuioing  tbroa^  il^  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
the  Marus.  This  river  has  its  source  in  thenortbem  angle  of  Moravia, 
upon  the  borders  of  Silesia;  and,  after  having  joined  the  Taya  near 
Ravenspurg,  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube,  upon  the  confines  of 
Hungary,  not  far  from  Presburg.  Moravia  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bohemia;  on  the  north  by  Silesia;  on  the  east  by  Hungary;  and  on 
the  south  by  Austria,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  divided  from  Moravia  by 
the  Taya.  The  air  here  is  soft  and  mild;  the  region  well  cultivated, 
and  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  some  of  the  elegancies, 
of  life.  It  does  not  only  produce  great  quantities  of  com,  but  likewise 
of  safiron;  and  wine  also,  though  of  a  weaker  kind,  such  as  will  not 
mtoxicate  those  who  drink  copiously  of  iu  It  is  also  inriched  with  four 
difierent  species  of  metals:  Gold  near  Jamnitx,  Romer»tadtl,  Berg- 
stadtl,  and  in  the  Lordships  of  Goldenstein  and  Lukow;  salver  near 
Polnau,  Piscopics,  Iglaw,  Bergstadtl,  and  Hagenstein;  iron  in  the 
lordships  of  Janovics  and  Berstein,  as  also  about  Nuestadtl»  Romer- 
stadtl,  Kunstadt;  Polnau,  Jaspits,  Frana,  llochwald,  and  several  other 
places;  and  lastly  lead,  in  the  mountainous  tract  called  Raniem,  near 
Iglaw.  Alum,  vitriol,  jeat,  amber,  agate,  granate,  jasper,  marble^ 
coal,  &C.  are  likewise  produced  in  Moravia. 

The  Marcomanni  antiently  inhabited  Moravia,  acconling  to^Pesiina; 
thou|^  that  the  Quad!  occupied  this  part  of  antient  Germany,  together 
with  part  of  Austria,  may  be  inferred  from  f  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.  . 
But  possibly  neither  of  these  opinions  may  be  very  remote  Ironwtruth, 
since  the  Marcomanni  were  considered  sometimes  as  intermixed  with 
theQuadi;  especially,  when  with  their  united  forces  these  two  nations 
defended  their  respective  territories  against  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aucelius 
Antoninus.  Tis  certain,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  antient  history, 
the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  either  formed  one  t  nation,  extending  from 
ihe  Marus  to  the  Cusus,  or  Vagus,  i.  e.  from  the  Morava  to  the  Waa^ 
or  had  one  common  interest  and  form  of  government,  and  th^efore  con- 
jointly opposed  all  foreign  invaders,  particularly  the  Romans.  After- 
wards having  passed  the  Waag,  they  extended  their  dominions  as  far  as 
Br^tio,  or  Strigoniimi,  and  the  river  Granua,  or  Gran.  They  carried 
on  the  war  ag^ust  the  Romans,  under  Viguariusand  his  son  Vitrodurua, 
as  also  under  Gabinius  and  Fridegildus,  their  Kings,  with  various 
success.  But  being  greatly  weakened  by  thHr  frequent  bloody  cont««ts 
with  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  &c.  and  at  last  subdued  by  the 
Huns,  they  were  obliged  first  to  take  on  in  the  service  of  Attila,  general 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterwards  of  Ardericus,  captain  of  the  Gepida. 
Being  afterwards  dispersed  in  difl^rent  provinces,  the  names  of  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  were  totally  lost,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the  blavi  seated 
themselves  here ;  and,  as  should  seem  from  Suidas,  were  called  Mara- 
vani,  Marahenses,  or  Moravi.  Of  all  the  Slavic  nations  the  Moravians 
were  the  first  that  formed  a  kingdom.  This  kingdom  was  of  much 
larger  extent,  than  the  present  Marquisate  of  Moravia.    According  to. 
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JBneai  8y1titt««  tft«rwards  f^cpt  Pius  the  Sedbtid,  tte  Hon^moi 
Bohendiam,  iirkl  Poles  were  subject  to  the  King  of  Momvia.  Bot, 
with  ref«ard  to  the  Hungarians,  this  catinot  be  allowed',  since  it  if 
absolutely  repu^rnani  to  the  faith  of  history;  and  therefore  Aneai 
Sylvius  is  only  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  antiently  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of 
Monuria.  This^  we  apprehend,  cannot  be  denied,  as  being  supported 
hr  some  writers  of  indubitable  authority.  Our  nsaders  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  here  a  list  of  the  antient  Kings  of  Moravia,  whose  govern- 
ment continued  above  two^hundred  years. 

lAit  of  the  Kings  of  Moravia. 

I,  Swatossius,  orSuathes,  thesonof  Marothus,  orMoravodus,  who 
ixed  his  residence  at  Vesprin,  and  presided  over  a  great  part  of  Pannooia 
and  Moravia.  He  was  defeated  in  two  battles«by  the  Hungarians,  and, 
Mng  almost  tntirely  driven  out  of  Pannonia,  took  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Schttt,  firom  whence  he  passed  into  Moravia,  and  at  Welefarad  near 

,  the  Morava  built  a  palace,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  likewise 
etected  several  towers  and  redoubts  along  the  Waag,  in  order  to  reprrss 
the  courses  of  the  Hungarians.  This  we  learn  from  some  atitfaoTS  of 
good  authority;  but  Bonfinius  and  Thurocius  affirm  Swatossius  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Danube,  after  the  last  overthrow  given  him  by 
the  Hungarians.  Which  of  these  notions  is  the  most  agreeable  to  truth, 
.we  must  leave  our  readers,  after  having  consulted  the  abovementioned 
ftothors,  to  decide.    Swatossius  began  to  teign  about  An.  Dora.  720. 

II.  Samomirus  succeeded  his  nither  Swatossius,  according  to  Pes- 
«Imu  History  is  intirely  silent,  as  to  any  remarkable  particulars  of  his 
nigli. 

in.  He  waa  suoCeeded  by  Samoslaus,  of  wh6m  nothing  remarkable 
it  recorded. 

IV.  LechQs,  or  Lech,  ascended  the  throne,  afler  the  decease  of  hii 
Atther  Samoslaus.    He  was  killed  in  battle  by  Charlemain. 

V.  Moriiiidorus  reigned  after  Lechus. 

yi.  Mogeminis,  the  next  King  of  Moravia,  in  vain  endeavoiiied  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  He  likewise  invaded 
Poland,  and  took  Cracow ;  but,  according  to  some  authors,  soon  lost 
it  again. 

^  VIl.  Bryno,  or  Bruno,  by  some  called  Prinntna,  came  next;  but, 
not  being  able  to  quell  the  seditious  commotions  raised  by  Mogemirus, 
iie  abdicated  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  author  of  those  com- 
■hotions,  Mogemirus  the  Second. 

VIII.  Mogemirus  the  Second  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Moravia  for 
•one  time.  His  predecessor  Bryno  had  a  certain  discrict  bordering  on 
Ihc  Save  given  him  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Bavaria,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  peace. 

IX.  Racfko,  or  Radislans,  called  by  some  Rastice,  swayed  the 
•cepCM  of  Moravia  aifter  Mogemirus  the  Second.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  Vesprin,  the  antiont  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Moravia ;  but, 
being  afterwards  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle^  by  the  Hungarians,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  them.    He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner 
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by  Lewb  Itin^  of  G^many,  against  whom,,  in  defiance  of  the  hitk  of 
treat!^  he-had  several  times  taken  tip  arms,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Bavaria.  The  next  prince 
that  mounted  the  throne  was  * 

X.  Suatopulcus,  Suatoplucus,  Zuentibaldus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
some  Swendopoldus,  who  was  laid  under  arrest  by  Carolomannus,  the 
ton  of  Lewis,  at  Ratisbon,  in  871*  But,  the  crime  alledged  against  hiiti 
not  bdng  proved,  he  had  his  liberty  restored,  and  was  sent  tMck  to  his 
subjects  in  Moravia*  However,  this  proved  a  source  of  many  broils  and 
animosities  between  the  abovemcntioned  princes,  which  at  length  weHs 
removed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aniulphus.  Suatopolcus  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Suatobogus,  or  Suatobogius,  the  last  King  of 
Moravia. 

XL  Suatobogus,  or  Suatobogius,  was  a  prince  guilty  of  the  blackest 
and  most  enormous  crimes ;  and  was  therefore  anathematized  or  ex* 
communicated  by  Pope  Sergius  the  Third,  and  put  to  the  ban  of  tl»s 
empire  by  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Fourth.  Up6n  which  events,  the 
Poles,  Bavarians,  and  Hungarians  broke  into  his  dominions,  and  carried 
all  beifore  them.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Suatobogus,  after  having 
received  a  signal  defeat,  was  slain  by  these  invaders ;  but  others,  that, 
after  having  lost  his  kingdom,  he  escaped  to  Mount  Sobor,  or  Zobor, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  Anchorets  settled  there. 

An  end  being  thus  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  the  Bavarians 
Seized  upon  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Taya, 
which  was  afterwards  Joined  to  Austria.  The  other  part,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Hungarians,  was  at  last 
adjudged  by  the  £m|)erot  Otto,  or  Otho  the  Great,  to  St.  Wenceslaus, 
King  of  Bohemia,  in  the  year  937.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country,  till  the  time  of  Udalricas, 
and  his  son  Brzetislaus  the  First,  who  having  overthrown  the  Poles,  in 
a  great  battle.  An.  Dora.  1026,  wrested  from  them  the  Polish  Moravia, 
and  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  other  part  appertaining  to  the 
Hungarians;  and,  extending  the  frontiers  to  their  present  limits,  annexed 
the  whole  province  to  Bohemia.  Brzetislaus  had  five  sons,  SpitihnseuS, 
Jaromirus,  or  Jaromir,  Wratislaus,  Otto  or  Otho,  and  Conrad.  Spitih-  , 
naeus,  Spitigneus,  or  Sbigneus,  lived  with  his  father,  being  the  heir 
apparent  to  his  dominions;  Jaromir  took,  holy  orders ;  Wratislaus  had 
assigned  him  the  district  of  Olmutz ;  Otto  that  of  Brinn ;  and  Conrad 
that  of  Znaim;  Brzetislaus  in  the  mean  timii  reserving  to  himself  and 
his  successors  the  sovereignty  both  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Upon  the 
decease  of  bis  brother  Spitihnoeus  without  issue,  Wratislaus  obtained  th^ 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  ceded  the  territory  of  Olmutz  to  his  broihet 
Otto,  annexing  at  the  same  time  the  district  of  Znaim  to  that  of  Brinn, 
in  favour  of  Conrad.  About  the  year  1086,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Moravia  assumed  the  title  of  Marquisate,  and  the  Kings  of 
Bohemia,  after  the  example  of  Brzetislaus,  generally  divided  it,  for. 
some  ages,  amongst  their  younger  sons  or  relations.  This  occasioned 
sometimes  bloody  wars  between  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  the  Mar* 
queases  of  Moravia,  the  latter  frequently  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  former.    Notwithstanding  which,  Momria  was  always 
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coniideredaa  appertaining  to  Bohemia,  after  ther^gp  of  Bnedstamtk 
First,  and  came  with  hat  kingdom  into  the  possession  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

The  Christian  religion  seems  to  have  been  first  planted  in  Moravia  by 
the  Emperor  Charlemain,  who  having- driven  the  Slavi  Moravians 'from 
one  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Huns  and  Avares  from  the  other, 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Raab,  and  Committed  the  propa- 
^tiou  of  Chiistianity  herv  to  Amo,  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  aulho* 
riacd  thereto  by  Pope  Adrian  the  First.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  ibe 
catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Passau,  in  which  Dresserus  relates,  that 
Bishop  Runharius,  or  Reginarius,  converted  the  Moravians  tu  the  faith 
of  Christ  in  the  jear  807 ;  which  yet  we  apprehend  is  not  to'  be  under- 
stood of  the  whole  Moravian  nation,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  perhaps  that 
bordering  upon  the  Danube.  After  the  death  of  Charlemain,  Urolpbus, 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  sent  Adelvinus  and  Methodius,  who  vfre 
both  adorned  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  to  instruct  the  Moravians  Id 
the  principles  of  Christianity;  and  perhaps  he  himself  assisted  tbfiniD 
that  laudable  employment.  Afterwards  going  to  Rome,  to  give  ao 
account  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  he  met  with  a  most  grscioos 
reception  from  Pope  Eugenius  the  Second,  who  admonished  TuKundur 
and  Moymarus,  styled  by  him  Dukes  of  Hunnia,or  Avaria,  and  Moravia, 
as  also  the  prelates,  noblesse,  armies,  and  people  of  those  countries,  to 
assist  Urolpbus  in  the  execution  of  so  noble  and  pious  a  design.  The 
letter  wrote  on  this  occasion  by  that  Pontiff  may  be  seen  in  Hundius,  I 
Gewoldus,  and  Goldastus. 

But  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Moravia  was  greatly  obstructed,  if 
not  totally  stopped,  by  the  civil  wars  between  Bryno  and  Mogemirus, 
or  Moymarus  the  Second,  till  S.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius,  coining  oat   i 
of  the  east,  dispelled  the  thick  clouds  of  ethnic  superstition,  and  again   I 
refreshed  this  country  with  the  salutary  rays  of  evangelical  light;  inso- 
much that  they  have  been  generally  esteemed  as  the  genuine  apostles  of 
Moravia.    This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Radislaus,  when  St.  Cym,   j 
after  he  had  been  sent  by  Michael  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  Ignatius   | 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  into  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  to  p<>"J* ^ 
the  Chazari  to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  hw 
learned  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  was  spoken  by  that  people,  toge-   i 
ther  with  his  collegue  St.  Methodius,  passed  through  the  TribalH  and 
Bulgarians  into  Moravia,  about  the  year  S62.    The  unwearied  labi)un 
of  these  holy  men  were  attended  with  such  extraordinary  success,  tna 
in  a  very  short  time  the  King,  noblesse,  and  in  fine  the  whole  nation  ^ 
the  ^f  oravians  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  and  soon  after  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Welehrad  was  founded,  the  anticnt  bishoprics  restored,  aiw, 
as  is  probable,  several  new  ones  ^n»cted.     In  the  mean  time  Pope  ^^ 
cholfis  hearing  how  happily  the  light  of  the  gospel  diffused  itself  o^' 
Moravia,  and  that  the  natives  there  made  use  of  the  Sclavonian  tongue, 
into  which,  after  having  formed  a  new  alphabet  for  that  purpose,  • 
Cyril  bad  translated  the  sacred  writing*^,  in  their  publick  **^''^*^*.^- 
•ummoned  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  to  Rome;  but  died  before  twi^ 
arrival,  in  November  867.     However,  they  were  treated  with  g 
distinction  by  bis  successor  Pope  Adrian  the  Second.    How  bt.  ^' 
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Justified  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  Sclavonian  tongue 
in  sacred  matters,  and,  as  it  were,  extorted  from'  that  pontiff  and  the 
court'  of  Rome  a  licence  to  continue  the  divine  service  throughout 
Moravia,  &c.  in  that  language,  our  curious  readers  will  be  fully  and 
amply  informed  by  the  piece  to  which  we  shall  here  beg  leave  to  refer 
them*. 

St.  Cyril  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Rome,  but  St.  Methodius, 
hiscollegue,  after  having  been  created  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  returned 
borne,  in  the  reign  of  Suatopulcus,  who  succeeded  Radislaus.  That 
prince  afterwards  sent  this  worthy  prelate  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  wrote  him  by  Pope  John  the  Eighth  in  880,  to  be 
met  with  in  Baronius.  St.  Methodius  had  not  been  long  dead,  when  an 
end  was  put.to  the  kingdom  of  Moravia  by  the  Poles,  Bavarians,  ^nd 
Hungarians,  as  already  mentioned.  This  revolution  occasioned  the 
abolition  of  the  archbishopric  of  Welehraden,  and  the  other  cathedral 
churches  in  Moravia.  The  Christian  religion,  however,  soon  after 
recovered  its  former  footing  here;  but,  after  the  death  of  Sylvester,  the 
last  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  this  province  was  annexed  to  the  diocese 
of  Passau,  or,  according  to  some,  to  that  of  Ratisbon;  of  which  it 
continued  a  part,  till  the  time  of  St.  Adalbertus,  Bishop  of  Prague,  to 
whose  diocese  the  church  of  Moravia  was  joined  by  Pope  Benedict  the 
Sixth.  This  union  remained  till  after  the  year  1060,  when,  Severtm 
being  Bishop  of  Prague,  by  the  approbation,  and,  as  some  imagine^  at 
the  instigation  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Second,  the  Moravians  had  thcit 
antient  church  restored  them,  and  rendered  distinct  from  that  of  Prague. 

The  followers  of  John  Hus  propagated  their  tenets  here,  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  though  John  de  Praga,  Bishop  of  01mutz»  prevented  them 
from  making  any  very  great  progress  in  Moravia.  However,  the  refor- 
mation afterwards  gradually  so  insinuated  itself  here,  that  it  seems  to 
have  spread  itself  over,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  of  the  counti*y,  parti- 
cularly in  the  reigns  of  George,  Wladislaus,  and  Lewis,  Kings  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  Syiwd  of  Bnnn,  being  acted  by  a  spirit  quite  opposite  to 
the  genius  of  Popery,  granted  an  universal  toleiation,  extending  to 
people  of  all  religions,  in  16O8.  But  an  end  was  put  to  this  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Weisseuburg,  near  Prague,  in  162O,  which  gave  the 
possession  of  this  Marquisite  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  enabled  the 
Cardinal  de  Dietrichstein,  by  his  active  and  indefatigable  zeal  for  popery, 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  Moravia. 

Notwithstanding  which,  many  protestants  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country.  Most  of  these  seem  to  acknowledge  some  sort  of  episco* 
pacy,  though  in  several  points,  as  predestination,  free-election,  grace, 
regeneration,  &c.  they  are  said  to  approach  very  near  the  Calvinists. 
Nay,  in  consequence  of  some  other  opinions,  we  were  told,  that  they 
maintain  the  absolute  impeccability  of  the  regenerate  in  this  life;  and 
that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  justification.  But  as  most  of  the 
relations 'travellers  meet  with,  concerning  them,  com^  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  their  declared  enemies,  perhaps  nur  readers  ought 
to  suspend  their  belief  of  the  particulars  here  mentioned,  till  we  have  a 

*B««  tYi«  piece  of  WeocesIaaB  Charles  Coast  de  Porgttell.  intituled  Germanie  Auetriaea, 
•IrMdy  aentioned  m  %bt  4eftci:^ptioii  of  Uonm,  p.  70»  7i,  puhtUbtd  et  Vienna  in  1701. 
VOL.  XI.  u 
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foil  and  ample  account  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Moravian  protest- 
ants,  from  a  candid  and  impartial  person,  who  has,  for  sometime, 
resided  amongst  them. 

Moravia  was  divided  into  three  toparchjes,  by  Brzetislaus  the  First, 
Duke  of  Bphemia ;  viz.  that  of  Olmutis,  that  of  Brinn,  and  that  of 
Znaim.  But  in  process  of  time,  wheh  the  brothers  and  relation^  of  the 
Dukes,  or  Kings,  of  Bohemia  were  branched  out  into  several  families, 
the  toparchy  of  Oimutz,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  as  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Silesia  to  the  conflux  of  the  Taya  and  the  Morava,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  year  1 1 60,  viz.  the  Upper  and  the  Lower. 
Brzetislaus,  son  to  Otto  the  Third,  obtained  the  latter,  and  Wladimir, 
that  prince's  other  son,  the  former,  by  the  consent  of  Wladislaus,  King 
of  Bohemia.  Lastly,  in  the  age  of  Wladislaus  the  Second,  Moravia  was 
divided  into  five  districts,  viz.  those  of  Oimutz,  Rrinn,  Znaim,  Iglaw, 
and  Hradisch.  The  tofl^rchy,  or  circle,  of  Oimutz  is  circumscribed, 
on  the  west  by  Bohemia  and  the  circle  of  Brinn,  on  the  north  by  Silesia, 
on  the  east  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  south  parts  by  the  circle  of 
Brinn,  and  partly  by  the  circle  of  Hradisch.  That  of  Brinn  is 
limited,  partly  by  the  other  districts,  or  circles,  of  Moravia,  and 
partly  by  Hungary,  Austria,  and  tU)hemia.  The  circle' of  Znaim  is 
nearly  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Brinn 
aad  iglaw,  together  with  the  Archdutcby  of  Austria.  The  circle 
of  Iglaw  is  terminated  by  those  of  Brinn  and  Znaim,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  And  lastly,  that  of  Hradisch  is  surrounded  by  those  of 
Oimutz  and  Brinn,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is,  at  present, 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Iglaw,  Znaim,  Brinn,  Oimutz,  Hradisch,  and 
Prereu.  The  last  circle  of  which  is  however  considered*  by  the  more 
accurate  Moravian  geographers,  as  part  of  that  of  Oimutz.  .  So  much 
for  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Marquisate  of  Moravia  in  general ; 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  considered,  by  our  readers,  as  an  im* 
pertinent  digression.  But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  our  journey  from 
Vienna  to  Prague : 

We  staid  one  night  at  Zlabnitz,  where  we  met  with  very  good  ac* 
commodations.  Our  landlord  was  a  man  of  tolerable  good  sense  and 
humour,  and  acquainted  us  with  several  particulars,  relating  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lived,  that  we  have  taken  care  to  insert  in  the  above 
account.  Zlabnitz  seems  to  consist,  at  least,  o^fou^hundred  houses, 
ifi  walled  round,  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  something  civilized  and 
polite.  This  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  some  of  its  bouses  consist  of 
stone.  Between  Piesling  and  Zlabnitz  we  saw  several  very  large  woods 
of  fir-trees,  with  which  a  good  part  of  the  circles  of  Iglaw  and  Znaim 
abound.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  such  sort  of  woods 
are  common,  both  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Though  the  weather  was 
excessive  pold,  we  were  scarce  sensible  of  it,  by  reiison  of  the  stoves 
with  which  our  rooms  were  heated.  The  principal  places  between 
Zlabnitz  and  Piesling  are  Zlabaten,  Mudlau,  and  Khwalit;^,  all  consi- 
derable villages.  Zlabaten  is  in  'the  post-road,  Mudlau  at  a  small 
dis^nce  from  it,  upon  the  Taya,  and  Kbwalitz  insight  of  the  post-road, 
scarce  half  a  German  mile  S.  £•  of  Zlabnitz.  Jhe  two  formerare  in  the 
circle  of  Znaim,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Iglaw.  Many  of  the  chimnies 
here  seamed  to  have  somethilig  of  the  resemblaooe  of  a  mitre.    Host  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Zlabnitz  speak  Latin  with  tolerable  fluency.  The  people 
of  the  inn*  where  we  lodged,  stole  another  of  our  bottles  of  Tokay  wine; 
upon  which  we  came  to  a  resolution  to  make  sure  of  the  other  two  the 
following  night*  However,  we  did  not  suffer  greatly  on  this  account, 
since  the  wine  of  the  country  was  good  and  cheap  enough.  Though  we 
regaled  ourselves  sufficiently  at  Zlabnitz,  our  whole  expence  there,  in* 
eluding  that  incurred  by  the  servants,  did  not. exceed  six  florins. 

From  Zlabnitz  we  advanced  to  Konigscck,  the  first  town  in  Ekihemia, 
which  terminates  a  post  that  consists  of  near  three  German  miles. 
Konigseck  seems  not  to  ^c  composed,  at  mo^t,  of  above  one-hund^d  and 
sixty  houses.  We  found  the  tract  between  Zlabnitz  and  Konigseck 
pretty  mountainous  and  woody,  and  part  of  it  covered  with  snow. 
The  women  in  this  part  of  Moravia  appeared  to  us  handsome  enough, 
and  the  men  robust  and  well-made.  Many  of  the  bills  in  this  western 
district  of  Moravia  are  covered  with  woods,  full  of  various  kinds  of  wild 
beasts,  usually  produced  in  such  places.  Between  Zlabnitz  and  Konig*^ 
seek  we  met  with  a  wood  of  fir-trees  (and  such  are  many  of  the  woods, 
in  this  part  of  Moravia  at  least)  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  vast  extent* 
The  villages  we  passed  through,  between  the  two  places  last  mentioned, 
were  Rudoletz,  Walterschlag,  and  Dimelschlag,  none  of  which  could 
be  deemed  very  considerable.  The  two  first  stand  in  the  circle  of  Iglaw. 
The  mountains  separating  Moravia  from  the  circles  of  fiechin  and 
Czaslau  in  Bohemia  were  almost  Entirely  covered  with  snow.  Dimels- 
chlag, the  last  6f  the  abovementioned  places,  is  not  much  above  half  a 
German  mile  from  Konigseck,  and  the  first  village  in  Bohemia* 

After  near  an  hour's  stay  at  Konigseck,  we  set  out  fojr  Neuhau9,  which 
was  next  to  supply  us  with  post-horses.  This  is  a  pretty  long  post,  but 
the  road  must  be  allowed  g(x)d.  Neuhaus,  or,  as  the  Bohemians  call 
it,  Gindrzichu  Hradecz,  is  a  fine  city  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bcchtn,  about  fourt(x*n  German  miles,  according  to  the  Austrian  and 
Bohemian  geographers,  almost  south  of  Prague*  But  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  a  fight  line  drawn  from  Neuhaus  to  Prague;  since  the 
disunce  betwixt  those  two  cities  is  much  greater,  according  to  the  post- 
road,  as  will  manifestly  appear  from  the  present  narrative.  Neuhaus  it 
a  large  town,  and  its  builcfings  neat  and  elegant,  as  well  as  the  people 
that  inhabit  it.  For  several  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  the  same 
name.  The  Princes  of  Neuhaus,  or  de  Sora  Domo,  as  they  were  termed 
in  Latin,  we  find  celebrated  in  the  Bohemian  annals.  They  carried  a 
golden  rose  in  their  shield,  and  exerted  themselves  in  defence  uf  popery 
against  George  of  Podiebrad,  Kingof  Bohemia.  Adam,  the  last  of  the 
antient  family  of  these  princes,  built  a  noble  college  for  the  Jesuits  in 
Neuhaus,  which  is  richly  endowed.  Upon  the  extinction  of  this 
family,  Neuhaus,  with  the  district  appertaining  to  it,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  descendents  of  the  Counts  Slavata.  The  castle,  in  wbicli 
the  Princes  of  Neuhaus  resided,  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  a  great  omameat 
to  the  town.  There  are,  or  very  lately  were,  in  this  castle  the  cfligics 
of  a  long  series  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of  Bohemia,  most  exactly 
copied  from  some  antient  portraits  of  those  princes,  that  for  a  long 
time  adorned  the  castle  of  Prague.  As  the  originals,  from  whence 
these  effigies  were  taken,  have  been  comumcd  by  fire,  they  ought,  if 
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now  remaining,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  valuable  curiosily.  The 
erection  of  this  castle,  according  to  Balbinus,  to  whom  we  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  curious  readers  for  a  more  minute  account  of  it,  and 
several  very  remarkable  particulars  relating  to  it,  was  owing  to  a  certain 
matron,  who  had  the  care  and  education  of  some  of  the  Princes  of 
Neuhaus  committed  to  her.  According  to  the  same  author,  a  spectre, 
apparition,  or  ghost,  in  his  time,  walk^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
castle,  and  even  in  the  castle  itself.  It  was  then,  if  he  may  be  credited, 
so  well  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Neuhaus,  as  well  as  the  peasants  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  that  not  the  least  scruple  was  entertained  amon^t 
them  about  the  reality  of  its  appearance.  It  was  believed  to  be  the 
ghost  of  the  aforesaid  matron,  as  it  appeared  in  the  shape,  or  form,  of 
a  woman,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  girdle,  and  dressed  in 
white ;  from  whence  it  was  called,  by  the  people  abovementioned,  the 
White  Lady.  Several  persons  of  unexceptionable  authority  affirmed  to 
Balbinus,  that  they  had  seen  the  White  Lady,  particularly  a  rector  of 
the  Clementine  college,  who ,  declared,  that  he  once  saw  her  from  a 
window  of  the  castle  at  noon-day.  She  then  appe^ed  in  the  market- 
place all  in  white,  with  white  ribbands  about  her  head,  very  tall,  and 
with  a  modest  countenance.  He  farther  added,  that,  when  she  saw 
herself  discovered  by  many  people,  who  pointed  at  her,  she  grew  less 
gradually,  and  at  last  disappeared.  Whatever  our  readers  may  think  of 
this  story,  many  Bohemians,  and  some  of  very  good  fashion,  still  believe 
the  reality  of  this  apparition.  There  is  in  Neuhaus  a  fine  fotum,  or 
]narket*place,  town-house^  and  piazza ;  as  also  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  architecture  is  reckoned  admirable.  Within 
a  few  minutes  after  we  got  out  of  our  chaises,  a  mob  of  near  three- 
lundred  people  assembled*  in  order  to  stare  at  us.  We  must  not  omit 
observing,  that  Konigseck,  as  well  as  Neuhaus,  is  in  the  circle  of 
Bechiii. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at,  our  postiglioni  called  Samosol,  or 
Somosol.  It  stands  about  two  German  miles  from  Neuhaus,  and  is  a 
tinall  inconsiderable  village.  As  we  could  hear  of  nothing  in  this  place 
worth  seeing,  and  had  spent  some  hours  in  Neuhaus,  within  half  an 
hour  after  our  arrival  here,  we  put  ourselves  again  in  motion,  hoping 
Xo  reach  Tabor,  before  the  night  surprised  us. 

From  Samcsol  we  went  to  Koschitz,  a  little  village  consisting  of  a  few 
wooden  houses.  This  post  is  about  the  common  length,  but  the  road 
did  not  intirely  please  us.  As  nothing  remarkable  occurred  here,  we 
did  not  stay  above  half  an  hour.  The  approach  of  the  night  likewise 
obliged  us  t(/be  thus  expeditious,  in  order  to  reach  Tabor  before  it  was 
dark.  '  ~ 

We  arrived  at  Tabor  in  good  time,  and  without  being  greatly  fatigued. 
Tabor,  or  Thabor,  called  by  the  Bohemjans  Hradistie,  is  a  considerable 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  about  ten  German  miH 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian  geographers, 
almost  south  of  Prague ;  but  this  distance  is  too  small,  as  will  be  clearly 
evinced.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  capable  of  sus* 
tainitig  a  siege,  especially  if  the  Emperor  would  lay  out  a  little  money 
upon  it.     This  town  stands  upon  a  mountain,  where  the  Huswtes 
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ftssembled,  to  the  number  of  forty-diOusand  men,  and  pitched  their 
tents,  in  14^.  As  the  situation  was  supposed  by  them  to  resemble  that 
of  Tabor,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  they  gave  it  the  same  name. 
This  bo«iy  being  joined  by  Ziska,  after  \m  expulsion  from  Plisen,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  general,  seized,  at  his  instigation,  upon  the  fortress 
of  Hradisitie,  demolished  the  town  of  Austa,  and  afterwards  built  houses 
upon  the  spots  of  ground  occupied  by  their  tents,  which  formed  a  hand- 
some town,  consisting  of  several  streets.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  town 
of  Tabor.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  adorned  it  with  many  noble  privi- 
leges, And  constituted  it  a  royal  city.  It  was  besieged  ineffectually  "by 
the  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  not  long  after  it  was  built;  and  by  the 
Emperor  Albert  the  Second,  in  1458«  But  it  was  reduced  by  Den 
Balthasar  de  Mamdas,  for  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  in  J 621. 
Notwithstanding  Tabor  is  a  place  of  some  note,  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  lie  upon  straw,  in  a  room  one  story  high,  at  which  we  arrived 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  ladder.  We  had  scarce  laid  onnelves  down  to 
sleep,  when  the  straw  we  lay  upon  look  fire,  and,  had  not  the  person 
who  wrote  this  account  been  providentially  awake,  we,  together  with 
the  house,  and  every  body  in  it,  might  have  been  consumed.  He  arose 
immediately,  and,  descending  the  ladder  abovementioned,  saw  the 
whole  family,  men  and  women,  lying  together  promiscuously  in  straw, 
with  a  dim  lamp  burning  by  them ;  who,  being  presently  rouzed,  soon 
extinguished  the  &re.  Not  only  the  poorer  sort,  but  many  of  the 
mid  ling  families,  in  this  part  of  Bohemia,  as  we  were  told,  take-up  con- 
stantly with  this  kind  of  lodging;  which  to  us  seemed  pretty  extraor- 
dinary, as  Bohemia  is  so  civilized  a  country.  We  found  provisions  here 
both  scarce  and  indifferent,  particularly  wine;  so  that  our  two  remain- 
ing bottles,  of  Tokay  proved  a  seasonable  refreshment  to  us.  According 
to  advices  received  here,  a  detachment  of  Kiowski's  troops  lately  made 
an  incursion  into  Silesia,  where  they  committed  great  depredatiohs. 
Nay,  it  was  said,  that  a  large  body  of  them  was  advancit>g  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia.  Though  we  found  afterwards  that  this  did  not 
prove  true,  yet,  as  for  the  present  it  gave  some  alarm  here,  we  rejoiced 
that  we  had  not  taken  the  route  of  Breslau.  We  must  not  omit  ob- 
serving, that  at  Zlabnitz  there  was  a  very  large  and  exceeding  fine  map 
of  Moravia,  which  the  landlord  did  not  care  for  parting  with.  Our 
expences  at  Tabor,  though  we  lived  but  poorly,  and  used  our  own  wine, 
amounted  to  above  twelve  florins. 

After  we  had  taken  our  leave  of  Tabor,  the  postiglioni  conducted  us 
to  a  small  village  called  Sudomirzitz.  This  post  seemed  a  long  one, 
but  the  road  was  good.  We  observed  between  Neuhaus  and  this  place 
a  considerable  number  of  ponds,  or  standing  waters,  and  one  of  very 
considerable  extent,  which,  the  postiglioni  said,  abounded  with  a  great 
variety  of  elegant-and  delicious  fish.  We  did  not  stay  above  half  an 
hour  here. 

From  Sudomirzitz  we  punnied  our  journey,  to  Woiditz,  or  Wotits,  a 
considerable  village  in  the  circle  of  Beraun,  where  we  took  in  fresh 
horses.  To  the  left,  between  Mtltschin  and  Wotitz,  we  saw  several 
mountains  covered  with  snow.  The  part  of  Bohemia,  we  have  hitherto 
leavened,  had  the  appearance  of  a  fertile  and  plentiful  country  in 
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general,  tho^  sometimes  mountains  and  barren  spots  occurred.  The 
people  here,  as  well  as  in  Moravia,  were  very  civil  and  obliging,  had 
an  air  of  great  probity  and  sincerity,  and  in  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions seemed  nearly  to  correspond.  We  refreshed  ourselves  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  set  out  for  Bistritz,  where  we  proposed  next  to 
stop. 

Bistritz,  or  Bistrzitz,  called  likewise  sometimes  Bystrzice,  is  a  small 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Caurzim,  two  short 
German  miles  north  of  Wotitz.  Here  we  dined,  and  found  an  officer, 
with  about  fifty  Bohemian  recruits,  who  seemed  tall  robust  young  fellows, 
on  his  route  to  Prague.  Oil r  Swiss  servant  accosted  tj^em  in  High 
Dutch,  but  they  answered  him  in  Bohemian,  which  he  understood  not 
a  word  of.  This  town  appeared  to  us  to  consist  principally  o(one  pretty 
long  street,  but  did  not  make  any  considerable  figure.  As  we  could 
not  meet  with  any  thing  substantial  here  for  dinner,  our  expence 
amounted  only  to  a  florin. 

The  next  post,  which  was  terminated  by  Nesbeck,  we  passed  the 
Sazawa.  Nesbeck,  Nosbeck,  or  Dnespeck,  is  a  small  village  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Caurzim,  upon  the  Sazawa,  two  long 
German  leagues  almost  north  of  Bistritz,  in  the  post  road  to  Prague. 
The  country  here,  particularly  about  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  a  fine 
verdant  plain,  and  appeared  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  Sazawa, 
Zasawa,  or  Saczowa,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Bohemia,  has  its  source 
in  Moravia,  on,  or  near,  the  ridge  of  mountains,  separating  the  circle  of 
Iglaw  from  that  of  Czaslau,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Moldau,  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  Nesbeck.  We  took  up  our  lodging  here,  and 
lay  in  the  same  manner  as  at  I'abor.  We  observed  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  our  inn  a  tolerable  good  piece  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia ; 
and  in  another  a  small  portrait  of  that  prince,  under  which,  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  were  printed  several  theses,  proposed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  abovementioned  saint,  to  be  defended  by  a  student  of 
Prague,  on  a  certain  day  therein  specified.  Papers  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  the  inns  and  puhlick  houses  for  three  or  four  posts  round 
Prague;  as  is  likewise  the  picture  of  St  Wenceslaus,  who  is  always 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  Bohemian  saints.  The  order  of  knights 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  honourable  in  Bohemia, 
The  high  veneration  the  Bohemians  have  the  memory  of  this  saint  in, 
appears  from  hence,  that  scarce  any  Christian  name  is  in  greater  vogue 
amongst  the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  even  Austrian,  noblesse  and  gentry 
than  Wenceslaus.  Qf  this  Prince  Wenceslaus  dc  Lichtenstein,  Count 
Wenccblaus  Wallis,  and  many  other  noblemen,  &c.  bearing  that  name, 
may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  proof.  The  tract  throughout  this  post  we 
found  mountainous,  and  full  of  woods  of  fir  trees.  A  most  violent  storm 
or  hurricane,  that  happened  about  the  beginning  of  February  last,  had 
made  a  most  dreadful  havock  amongst  these  fir-trees,  which,  generally 
speaking,  stood  upon  some  hill  oj  eminimce;  insomuch  that  many  of 
them  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  some  broke  in  the  middle,  others  near 
the.  top,  and,  lastly,  others  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  ground.  This 
havock  manifested  itself  for  above  a  German  league  and  a  half  together. 
•  When  our  High  Dutch  foiled  us,  the  author  of  this  narrative  made  uja 
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of  hit  Latin,  which  was  of  signal  service  to  us,  almost  all  of  the  people 
here,  both  high  and  low,  having  more  than  a  smattering  inr  that  Ian* 
guagp,  and  many  of  them  speaking  it  with  great  eleg^ce  and  propriety. 
We  found  provisions  here,  though  none  of  the  best,  pretty  dear,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  to  Prague.  Notwith' 
standing  we  lived  very  moderately,  nay,  almost  abstemiously,  our  land- 
lord favoured  us  with  a  bill,  in  the  morning,  before  our  departure,  of 
something  above  twelve  florins. 

From  Nesbcck  we  advanced  to  Jesnitz,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Jessenics, 
a  small  village  of  the  circle  of  Caursim,  two  short  German  miles  almost 
south  of  Prague.  The  principal  places  between  Bistritc  and  Nesbeck 
are  Beneschau,  Konopischt,  and  PoneiUch,  all  on  the  other  side  the 
Saaawa.  The  last  post,  which  commenced  at  Nesbcck,  consisted  of 
two  long  German  miles.  The  effects  of  the  late  hurricane  appeared 
likewise  through  this  post,  which,  in  some  parts,  was  a  little  hilly,  and 
therefore  the  more  exposi^d  to  the  violence  of  it.  We  were  told,  that  in 
Bohemia  such  hurricanes  frequently  happen. 

It  has  been  just  hinted,  that,  the  post  between  Jesnitz  and  Prague  is 
a  short  one;  to  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely good.  The  ravages,  committed  by  the  late  hurricane  amongit 
the  firs,  still  presented  themselves  to  our  view,  till  we  came  within  a 
German  mile,  as  1  supposed,  of  Prague.  At  a  small  distance  from 
Prague,  we  passed  by  a  sort  of  obelisk  raised  in  the  highway,  with  an  in- 
scriptiou  upon  it,  which  we  did  not. stay  to  read;  but  it  was  suggested 
to  us,  that  this  had  been  erected  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  one  M, 
A^eldt,  on  the  spot  whereon  it  stood,  in  1706  or  1707.  Between 
Wotitz  and  Prague,  we  met  with  several  large  ponds,  like  those  already 
mentioned,  and  equally,  as  may  be  presumed,  stored  with  various 
kinds  of  excellent  fish.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Prague,  we  passed  two 
centries  before  we  were  admitted  into  the  town,  and  had  our  baggagt 
examined  with  pretty  great  rigour.  Our  readers  will  find,  by  perusing 
what  has  been  already  laid  down  in  this  section,  that  the  list  of  posts 
between  Vienna  and  Prague  siands  thus : 

From  Vienna  to  Enzersdorf,  a  short  post,  1)  German  miles. 
From  Enzersdorf  to  Stockerau,  a  long  post,  3  German  miles. 
From  Stockerau  to  Mallebern,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Mallebern  to  Hollabrun,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Hollabrun  to  Naudorf,  or  Nodorf,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Naudorf  to  Pulckau,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Pulckau  or  Bulkha,  to  Langau,  a  long  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Langau  or  Languenau,  to  Prating,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Prating  to  Piesling,  one  post,  2  German  mii(,s. 
From  Piesling  to  Zlabnitz,  one  post,  2  German  iniU^. 
From  Zlabnitz  to  Konigiseck,  a  lung  post,  3  German  miles. 
From  Konigseck  to  Neuhaus,  a  pretty   long  post,  2  good  Germaa 
jDiles. 

F^om  Neuhaus  to  Somosal  or  Samosol,  one  post,  2  German  milei». 
From  Somosol  to  Koschitz,  one  post,  2  German  miles* 
From  Koschitz  to  Tabor,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Tabor  to  Sodomirzitz,  one  post,  2  Garman  miles. 
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FromSudomireitz  to  WotitzorWoiditz,  onepost,  2  German  milet. 
From  Wotitz  to  Bistritz,  one  post,  2  German  miles. 
From  Bistritz  to  Nesbeck  or  Onespeck,  one  post,  3   long  German 
miles. 

From '  Nesbeck  or  Dnespeck  tA  Jesi)itz  or  Jetsenicz,  one  post^  2f 
German  miles. 

From  Jesnitz  to  Prague,  one  post,  2  short  German  miles. 

Total  21  posts,  45  German  miles. 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  called  frequently  in  Latin  by  the 
Bohemian  and  Austrian  writers  Tripolis,  i.  e.  the  Triple  City,  has  for- 
merly been  the  residence  of  many  Kings  and  Emperors.  It  receired 
that  denomination  from  the  three  cities  of  which  it  consists.  These  are 
the  Kew  City,  the  Old  Cily,  and  the  Little  City  ;  every  one  of  which, 
with  regard  to  it^  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  scarce  any  thing  inferior  to  a  city  of  the  first  rank.  The  last  of 
these  is  separated  fmm  the  two  first  by  the  Moldau  or  Wltava,  a  river 
that  has  its  rise  in  the  district  ofKrumau,  on^  or  near  the  ridge  of 
mountains  separating  Bohemia  from  Bavaria,  and  unites  its  stream  with 
that  of  the  Elbe  near  Melnick,  about  four  German  miles  north  of 
Prague.  The  Little  City  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  and 
the  others  on  the  eastern;  but  they  are  joined  together  by  a  noble 
bridge,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Prague,  35  foot  broad,  and 
1770  long.  This  was  begun,  wifh  great  solemnity,  by  the  Emperor 
'  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1357 ;  but,  the  work  being  frequently 
'  interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  that  happened  in  Bohemia,  was  not 
'  finished  till  about  half  a  century  after.  This  bridge  supplied  the  place  . 
«f  a  more  antient  one,  built,  after  three  years  labour,  by  Judithaor 
Gitka,  wife  to  King  Wladislaus,  in  1 170,  and  destroyed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary inundation  of  the  Moldau,  in  1342,  whose  waters  then  rose  to 
a  very  unusual  height.  The  structure,  composed  of  square  stone,  is 
sustained  by  eighteen  prodigious  piles  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
'  and  connected  by  the  arches  under  it.  Each  end  of  the  bridge  is  adorned 
and  defended  by^a  fine  tower.  One  of*  these  has,  about  the  middle  of 
its  exterior  surface,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  statues  of  the 
founders  may  be  seen  in  Wadham  and  Oriel  colleges,  Oxford,  two  stone 
figures  of  Luther,  and  his  wife.  Luther  appears  in  armour,  and  his  wife 
with  one  of  her  hands  extended  towards  his  privities;  which  was  dorte  in 
order  to  ridicule  the  Lutherans,  and  prrhaps  the  protestants  in  general. 
The  citizens  of  f*rague,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  bigotted  Roman 
catholicks,  take  gn*at  care  to  shew  these  statues  of  Luther  and  his  wife 
to  all  protestants  that  come  here.  This  the  author  of  the  present 
account  colKcted  from  our  guide,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  that  sort  of  ' 
servant,  Cicerone,  who  took  particular  care  to  shew  us  the  abovemen- 
tloned  efhgics  vf  Luther  and  his  wife,  and  desired  us  to  view  thtra 
attentively,  assuring  us,  that  no  fon*igner.  especially  if  he  was  a  catho- 
lick,  who  knew  Prague,  would  believe  that  we  had  seen  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  if  we  could  not  give  a  description  of  them. 
"  There  are  many  curious  images  or  statues  of  saints  Upon  the  bridgt 

•  The  Tewer  ban  Bl«BtioMd  it  that  which  tundf  on  the  ^d  of  th«  brld|«  coatinoM  to  tht 
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over  the  Moldau,  which  very  well  deserve  to  foe  seen  by  eveljr  curious 
traveller,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  John  of  Neponuck,  which  con- 
lists  of  brass,  and  stands  on  that  part  of  the  bridge  fh>in  whence  he  was 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  drowned,  at  the  command  of  Wenceslaus  the 
Fourth,  simamed  Pigcr.  Upon  the  spot  there  is  a  cross  of  copper 
or  brass  deaurated,  which  people  are  continually  kissing  from  morning 
till  night,  when  they  offer  their  prayers  to  St.  John  Nepomucene,  who 
is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  Bohemian  saints.  Nay,  in  Prague 
he  seems  to  be  more  celebrated  than  any  other.  Many  persons  there 
wear  his  picture  in  miniature  on  their  breasts,  hanging  down  like  the 
badge  of  an  order ;  and  roost  of  the  women  have  such  a  picture,  by 
way  of  ornament,  annexed  to  their  necklaces.  Many  of  these  toys,  in 
different  forms,  are  brought  by  Jews  and  others,  to  the  strangers  that 
come  to  Prague,  to  be  purchased,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  other  saints,  whose  statues  are  erected  on  the  bridge,  have  likewise 
their  votaries^  as  well  as  St.  John  Nepomucene,  who  may  frequently  be 
seen  performing  their  devotions  to  them;  though  those  of  the  latter  zre 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  There  is  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  booksellers 
and  print-shops  at  Prague,  a  collection  of  prints,  or  cuts,  representing 
all  the  statues  abovementioned  on  the  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  with 
the  title  of  M  ARMOR  LOQUENS  prefixed  to  it. 

In  the  Moldau  there  are  two  little  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which, 
according  to*  our  Cicerone,  stands  a  sort  of  inn,  whither  young  people 
sometimes  go  to  divert  themselves,  called  by  the  people  of  Prague,  as 
he  said,  Great  and  Little  Venice.  The  breadth  of  the  Moldau  here 
may  be  easily  understood,  from  the  briefdescription  of  the  bridge  already 
^ven.  Great  Venice  faces  the  Little  Town;  and  Little  Venice  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  New 
Town.  There  are,  besides  these  two  islands,  some  others,  that  are 
smaller,  in  that  part  of  the  Moldau  which  divides  Little  Prague  from  the 
Old  and  New  Towns. 

The  New  City  is  larger  than  the  others,  touches  the  river  in  two 
places,  and  encompasses  that  part  of  the  Old  City  which  is  not  washed 
by  the  Moldau.  Both  the  Little  City  and  the  New  City,  on  the  land* 
side,  or  that  side  facing  the  adjacent  territory,  op{)osite  to  the  river,  are 
surrounded  with  a  fosse  and  a  wall,  ^ough  they  are  places  of  no  great 
strength.  Prague,  according  to  Ricciolus,  stands  in  50  deg.  40  min. 
north  latitude,  and  37  deg.  23  min.  longitude.  Its  distatice  from  Vienna, 
according  to  our  computation,  which  may  be  depended  upon,  is  about 
forty-five  German  miles,  tho'some  of  the  Austrian  geographers  will  not 
allow  it  much  to  exceed  thirty-six. 

Some  believe  that  the  city,  where  Maroboduus,  King  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  called,  as  should  seem,  by  Ptolemy  Marobudus,  resided, 
stood  on  a  spot  occupied  at  present  by  part  of  the  city  of  Prague* 
Bojohsmus,  or  Bovia<^mus,  is  the  name  given  this  city  by  Lipsius. 
But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  province,  not  of  a  city,  as 
has  been  very  justly  observed  by  Cluverius.  Hagecius  thinks  that 
Maraboduus*s  capital  stood  upon  a  mountain,  or  hill,  about  a  German 
mile  from  Prague,  opposite  to  the  monastery  of  Sbraslau ;  but  this 
situation  seems  rather  to  correspond  with  that  of  a  castle,  placed  in  the 
neighbottrhood  of  thi%dty  by  Tacitus.    Others  believe  that  the  Casurgis 
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of  Ptolemy  was  formerly  situated  there.  But  to  leave  these,  and  other 
conjectures,  which  must  be  allowed  very  precarious,  we  shall  give  our 
readers  a  short  and  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  Prague^  extracted 
from  the  most  authentic  of  the  Bohemian  historians. 

Of  three  cities  of  which  Prague  consists,  the  Uttle  Town  is  the  most 
antient.  It  was  built  in  the  year  723,  by  Libussa,  the  daughter  of 
Cracus  or  Crocus,  the  second  Prince  or  Duke  of  Bohemia;  and  deduced 
its  name  from  the  Bohemian  word  prah,  which  signifies  a  gate,  or  entiy, 
according  to  Hagecius.  But,  supposing  the  Little  City  to  have  been 
built  by  Libussa,  it  must  be  older,  than  the  year  7^3,  as  will  hereafter 
fully  appear.  The  same  author  asserts  this  part  of  Prague  to  have  beeo 
first  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  Nezamyslus,  or  Nezamyslius,  the  son  of 
Libussa;  which,  if  the  former  notion  be  admitted,  is  probable  enough. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Lupacius  attributes  the  foundation  of  Prague 
to  Mnat^a,  the  son  of  Nezaroyslus,  and  the  first  erection  of  a  wall  about 
it. to  Wogenus,  the  former  prince's  grandson*  But  these  jarring 
accounts  seem  to  be  reconciled  by  Hagecius,  when  be  affirms,  that  the 
Old  Town  was  first  built  by  Moatha,  about  the  year  79^9  &tid  enlarged, 
at  well  as  encompassed  on  the  landside  with  a  wall,  by  Wogenus,  in  the 
year  830.  Udalricus  Duke  of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1037,  likewise 
added  many  new  buildings  to  it.  However,  according  to  Balbinus,  as 
yet  Old  Prague  was  composed  only  of  wooden  huildingjs,  more  resembling 
apldiers  tents  than  citizens  houses,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  antient 
towns  erected  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world;  till  Sobieslaus  the 
First,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1140,  caused  all  those  houses  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  of  stone,  and,  by  improving  the  symmetry 
of  the  streets,  greatly  beautified  the  place.  Charles  the  Fourth,  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  King  of  Bohemia,  annexed  New  Prague  to  the 
Old  Town,  called  it  at  first  Carlovia,  and  fortified  it  with  a  ditch  and 
a  wall,  about  the  year  1348.  Lastly,  the  Little  City  was  strengthened 
in  the  same  manner,  in  15^0.  Within  the  wall  of  the  New  Town  several 
eminences  are  inclosed ;  and  within  that  of  the  Little  Town  a  pretty  noted 
hill,'  called  Mount  Petrzin.  The  castle,  or  cittadel,  denominated  the 
Wischehrad,  stands  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  commands,  in  a  great 
measure,  both  the  Old  and  New  Town.  It  was  built,  according  to 
Merianus,  in  the  year  6S3,  and  at  first  received  various  names,  viz. 
Psary,  Libice,  &c.  As  the  first  Dukes  of  Bohemia  held  their  residence 
in  this  place,  it  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  esteemed  the  principal 
part  of  the  city  of  Prague,  but  they  afterwards  removed  into  the  Old 
Town.  Wischehrad,  in  the  Bohemian  tongue,  signifies  a  castle,  fortress, 
or  high  cittadel.  This  place  now  seems  in  a  mean  condition,  scarce  any 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur  at  present  remaining.  Such  another  castle 
commands  Little  Prague;  which,  for  many  ages,  has  gone  under  the 
appellation  of  the  CasileofSt.  Wenceslaus. 

Prague  was  taken  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  930,  when  that  prince 
obliged  Su  Wenceslaus,  then  Duke  of  Bohemia,  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute.  Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,  after  he  had  treacherously  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Boleslaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  invited  in  a  seemingly 
amicable  manner  to  Cracow,  under  the  pretence  of  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  laid  siege  also  to  Prague,  about  the  year  1000,  and 
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in  two  years  time  starved  it  to  a  surrender.     However,  he  could  not 
reduce  the  Wischehrad;  which  eluded  all  his  efforts,  till  Udajricus,  the 
son  or  brother  of  Boleslaus,  by  a  singular  stnitagpin,   overthrew  the 
Polis»h  army,  in    10Q4.    Wladislans  the  Second,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
and  Conrad,  Prince  of  Znaim,  having  beenintirely  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  by  Otho,  Prince  of  Olmutz,  and  several  other  princes  of  the 
PrxemyslsBan  family,  Prague  was  ag^in  besieged  by  the  victors,  in  1 142 ; 
but  rheobaldus,  brother  to  Wladislaus,  bravely  defended  it,  till  the 
Emperor  Conrad  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  its  relief;  at  whose 
approach  the  besiegers  thought  prop/i^r  to  retire,    T\ie  city  sustained  no 
other  damage  from  this  siege,  than  what  happened  to  the  churches  of  St« 
Vite  and  St.  George,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  some  flames  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  enemy's  arrows.     John,  King  of  Bohemia,  having  some 
dispute  with  Elizabeth,  his  Queen,  who,  with  Charles  her  son,  retired 
to  Melnick,  and  suspecting  that  the  nobility  of  Prague  espoused  her 
interest,  belaid  siege  to  his  capital  city,  with  an  army  raised  in  Moravia, 
A.  D.  1319.     But  William  of  Hasenburg,  the  cofnmandant,  defended 
the  place  with  great  valour,  till  the  arrival  of  Peter  de  Rosis,  who  came 
with  a  formidable  army,  to  the  succour  of  the  besieged ;  and,  after  he 
had  almost  driven  the  King  out  of  the  field,  restored  peace  to  Bohemia* 
The  citizens  of  the  Old  and  New  Town  joined  the  Hussites,  and,  after 
a  vigorous  action,  entered  the  Little  Town,  in  1419.    Neither  could 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  King  of  Bohemia,  attended  by  Albert,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,   afterwards  Emperor,  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburgh,  &c.  retake  Prague,  though  he  assaulted  it  from  four 
different  quarters  at  once,  with  an  army  of  140,000  men.    The  besieged 
having  thus,  under  the  conduct  of  Zisica,  repulsed  the  Emperor,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Wischehrad ;  which,  till  then,  had  been 
occupied  by  that  prince's  troops.     This  city  espoused  the  interest  of 
Frederic  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  but  returned  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Weissenberg  near  Prague,  in    l690. 
The  Saxons  seized  upon  it,  in  163  U  bur  it  was  soon  after  recovered  by 
Wallenslein,  the  imperial  general.     Lastly,  Count  Konigsmarck,  the 
Swedish  general,  making  an  irruption  out  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  into 
Bohemia,  possessed  himself  of  the  Little  Town,  and  took  the  castle 
appertaining  to  it,  at  the  first  assault,  in  l648.     But  the  Old  and  New 
Town  repubed  him  in  every  attack,  till  the  treaty,  then  in  agitation, 
was  signed.    These  are  the  principal  events,  in  which  Prague  has  been 
more  immediately  hitherto  concerned. 

The  city  is  exceeding  populous,  containing,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved and  authentic  accounts,  five-h  mid  red-thousand  souls;  of  which, 
if  some  may  be  credited,  near  fifty-thousand  are  Jews.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  for  at  least  four-hundred  years  past,  its  citizens  have  been  extremely 
numerous,  as  we  may  find  attested  by  the  best  historians,  who  have 
treated  of  the  Bohemian  affairs.  Nay,  we  are  told  by  Matthias  Lauda, 
a  celebrated  writer,  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  in  the  year  1 4^1^,  not* 
withstanding  the  troubles  the  kingdom  was  then  involved  in,  Hrty-thou- 
iand*idle  men,  or  more,  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  field  in  the 
day-time,  ifithout   being  miswd,  or  any  sensible  diminution  of  the 
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inhabitants.    A  thing,  which,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Lauda, 
will  to  many  of  our  reader^,  appear  absolutely  incredible ! 

Prague,  wflh  its  territory,  fwr  above  two  hundred  years,  made  up 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Hatisbon.  But,  at  the  desire  of  Boleslaus  Pius, 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  his  sister  Mlada,  then  a  nun  at  Rome,  by  tbe 
consentof  St.  Wolffgang,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Ditmar,  a  member  of  the 
Benedictin  convent  at  Magdeburg,  was  declared  the  first  Bishop  of 
Prague,  by  Pope  John  the  Thirteenth,  and  consecrated,  as  his  suffragan, 
by  Hatto,  or  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Ditraar  was  succeeded  by 
St.  Adalbert  in  OGS^  according  to  Hagecius;  or,  as  Balbinus  will  have 
>t,  in  S79'^  St.  Adalbert,  or  VVogticchus,  nephew  to  Boleslaus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Pagans,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Prussia,  whitber 
he  went,  as  a  missionary,  to  propagate  the  Chiistian  religion,  .and  suc- 
ceeded by  Theadagus,  who  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Saxony,  A  -  D. 
997^  After  him  came  Hclikardus,  I20,  and  Sevirus;  the  last  of  whom, 
at  the  request  of  the  Moravians,  though  his  diocese  was  already  very 
much  diminished,  gave  his  consent,  that  a  new  bishopric  should  be 
erected  in  Moravia.  Which  was  accordingly  done,  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second  giving  a  sanction  thereto.  Severub  dying  in  106*7,  Gerard,  or 
Jaromir,  succeeded  him,  and  re-united  tbe  sees  of  Olmutz  and  Prague, 
the  EUnpiror  Henry  giving  his  consent  thereto.  After  Gerard's  deAth, 
King  Wratislaus  again  separated  the  diocese  of  Olmute  from  that  of 
Prague;  appointing  one  Cosmas  to  preside  over  the  latter,  in  ]091. 
JBrnest  de  Pardubicz,  the  twentieth  prelate  from  Cosmas,  was  declared 
free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  nexL  Sunday  before  Advent,  1343,  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  is  said  to  ha,ve  been  foretold  by  St.  Wolffgang  to 
Boleslaus  Pi  us,  near  four-hundred  years  before  it  happened .  The  Bishop 
of  Prague  was  not  only  thus  dignified  by  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  atthe 
desire  of  Johi\9  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles,  but  had  likewise  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  King  of  Bohemia  transferred  to  him  fr6m  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Nay  Charles,  successor  to  the  abovementioned  John, 
Kjng  of  Bphemia,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  the  office  of  per- 
petual legate,  in  the  dioceses  of  Ratisbon,  Bamberg,  Misnia,  &c.  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  1365.  After  the  death  of  Conrad,  in 
14^1,  Prague  was  destitute  of  an  Archbishop  near  half  an  age;  tbe 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Metropolitical  church  there,  according  to  tbe 
Austrian  and  Bohemian  writers,  having  been  squandered  away  and 
dissipated  by  Conrad,  whom  they  scrupled  not  to  accuse  of  heresy* 
Neither  could  this  archbishopric  be  put  upon  its  primitive  footing, 
though  attempted  by  Wladislaus  and  other  Kings  of  Bohemia,  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  who 
richly  endowed  it,  restored  it  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  traaslated  the 
Bishop  of  Vienna,  to  the  Metropolitical  church  of  Prague,  in  156?. 
We  must  not  here  omit  observing,  that  the  title  of  prince  was  conferred 
on  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  by  King  Wenceslaus,  in  1 3 15,  and  confirmed 
to  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth* 
A.  D.  1350.  This  title  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  neglected,  and, 
as  it  were,  lost;  but  the  archbishop,  Zbignaeus  Berka,  happily  recovered 
it  of  the  Emperor,  Rudolphus  the  Second. 
Though  the  limits  wc  have  prescribed  ourselves  will  not  permit  us  t» 
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give  a  minute  and  particular  d^cription  of  all  the  principal  churches 
and  religious  houses^  nor  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  ali  the  others,  in 
Prague,  yet  we  think  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  a  short  account 
of  the  following :  '  *    ' 

1.  The  cathedral  church,  in  the  cittadel  belonging  to  the  Little  City, 
was  founded  by  St«  Weuceslaus,  in  the  year  935,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Vite.  This  was  occasioned  by  Henry,  King  of  Gcnuany,  then  holding 
a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  who  made  a  present  of, an  arm  of  St.  Vite.  to  that 
prince;  which  induced  hrro  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  that  saint^ 
as  a  proper  place  to  deposit  it  in.  However,  death  prevented  him  from 
fully  executing  his  design ;  he  dying  before  the  church  was  finished. 
Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  church  of  St.  Vite  was  consecrated  by 
Michael,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon;  and  others  by  St.  Wolfgang,  who  presi- 
ded over  the  same  diocese.  But  these  two  different  opinions  may  be 
rendered  consistent,  by  supposing,  that  the  first  part  of  this  church, 
built  by  St.  W^ceslaus,  was  conse^crated  by  the  former  prelate,  and  the 
whole  edifice,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  reign  of  Boleslaus 
Pius,  by  the  latter.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  ]060,  Spitihnaus  the 
Second,  simamed  tlie  Just,  observing  that  a  greater  riumber  of  people 
than  the  church  could  contain  crowded  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Wenceslaus^ 
he  d<*termined  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  order  to  which  he  demolished 
the  chapels,  in  which  St.  Vite  and  St.  Adalbert  were  worshipped,  and 
erected  one  magnificent  church  for  the  three  saints,  Vite,  Adalbert,  ^nd 
iWenceslaus ;  but  death  would  not  permit  him  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 
This  afterwards  going  to  decay,  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Ernest, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  more  noble  and 
august  church,  in  1343,  but  the  whole  fabric  was  not  finished  till  the 
year  1396.  The  present  church  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
the  First,  in  1555,  the  former  having  been  burnt  in  1541.  It  consists 
of  square-cut  stones,  compacted  in  the  Gothic  taste.  Within  the  tower 
'  of  St.  Vite,  which  is  very  lofty,  there  is  a  bell,  said  to  be  twenty^two 
thousand  seven-hundred  pounds  weight.  In  this  churc^  there  is  a  most 
sumptuous  Mausoleum,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Emperors,  Charles 
the  Fourth,  Ferdinand  the  First,  Maximilian  the  Second,  Rudolp&us 
the  Second,  and  the  King)  I^islaus,  George  of  Podiebrad,'&c.  are 
deposited.  But  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church  of  St.  Vite,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bohemians,  are  the  bodies  of  St.  Wcnceslaus,  St.  Adal* 
bert,  St.  Vite,  and  St.  Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy ;  all  of  which  are 
honoured  in  their  respective  Sacella,  or  chapels.  The  fine^  and  most 
grand  of  these  is  that  of  Si.  Wcnc^laus,  which  shines  on  all  sides  with 
precious  stones,  especially  jasper.  To  these  may  be  added  the  noble 
and  stupendous  tomb  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  se<*urcd  by  a  doubl4 
chancel,  on  which  if  any  penon  carelesly  treads,  he  will  inevitably^ 
according  to  the  Bohemiam,  soon  meet  with  some  remarkable  misibr^ 
tune,  or  disgrace.  This,  they  say,  has  frequently  been  proved;  to 
that  it  passes  for  an  indisputable  truth  amongst  them.  Upon  this  tdmb 
there  stands  the  footof.a  candlestick,  of  unknown  metal,  brought  hither 
from  Milan,  when  that  place  was  laid  level  with  the  ground,  b^  Frederic 
Barbaroisa,  in  ll62,  where  it  had  long  been  kept  as  a  most  mvuluable 
treasure.    In  fine,  here  is  deposited  such  an  infinity  of  sacred  r^cks, 
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collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  by  tbe  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fourth,  that  nothing  like  it  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  out  of  Uie 
vralls  of  Rome. 

2.  The  Straliovian  church  on  Mount  Pctrzin,  and  the  hill  or  tract 
called  Ratxin,  or  Ratschin,  bel^ongs  also  to  the  Little  Town.  This 
church  may  justly  be  reckoned  amongst  the  oruam«'nt8  of  Prague,  and 
has  annexed  to  it  a  nuble  monastery  of  the  White  Order  of  Prsemon- 
ftrants,  founded  and  richly  endow,e<l  by  Wladislaus  the  Eleventh,  I)uke 
of  Bohemia,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  Zdik,  in  1 145.  Having  rnreived 
some  additional  revenues,  it  was  again  consecrated  by  Albert  Archbishop 
of  Salts  burg,  by  the  consent  of  Valentine  Bishop  of  Prague,  near  forty 
years  after  its  foundation^  It  was  laid  in  ashes  about  1268,  but,  to 
the  great  surprize  and  admiration  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  rebuilt  in 
a  mora  splendid  manncir,  at  the  sole  expence  of  John  the  Abbot,  in 
about  five  years  time.  The  Austrian  writers  affirm,  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hussites,  in  1421,  and  erected  again,  with  the  addition 
of  two  Odaea,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  MARY  assumed  into 
heaven,  and  St.  ROCH.  Here  is  deposited  the  body  of  St.  Norbert, 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  patriarch  of  the  Praemonstratensian 
order,  which  was  brought  hither  from  Magdeburg,  in  1626. 

3.  The  church  of  St.  George,  with  a  religious  hous^,  inhabited  by 
virgins  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  annexed  to  it,  stands  in  the  castle  of 
Little  Prague.  This  nuunery  is  one  of  the  roost  antient  religious  houses 
in  Prague,  having  been  built  by  Wrutislaus  the  First,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
and  father  of  S^.  Wenceslaus,  in  the  year  912*  according  to  Hagecius. 
Coqrad  Prince  of  Znaim  reduced  it  to  ashes,  in  1142;  which  obliged 
the  nuns  first  to  retire  to  a  house  upon  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Moldau, 
and  from  thence  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist:  where  (hey  re- 
mained till  their  former  habitation  was  capable  of  receiving  them. 
Agnes,  the  daughter  of  King  Wladislaus  the  First,  the  Lady  Abbess 
here,  not  only  adorned  this  convent  with  her  virtues  and  sanctity  of 
life,  but  likewise  greatly  inriched  it,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Hussites  expelled  these  ladies  a  second  time,  in  1421;  but  they  after- 
wards recovered  their  former  situation.  Amongst  other  privileges,  that 
these  nuns  enjoy,  may  be  ranked  two,  which  are  pretty  remarkable. 
1.  Their  abbess  is  exempt  from  all  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and 
even  subjection  tp  the  Benedictin  order;  being  subject  only  to  the  pope, 
as  having  been  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Holy  Sec, 
bpr  Pope  Cugeniusthe  Third,  in  1145.  2.  The  same  lady  has  the  sole 
^gh^  and  privilege  of  crowning,  with  her  own  hands,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia*  Besides  the  crucifix,  which  the  Bohemians  pretend  emits 
blood  from  the  foot  of  the  cross,  when  any  signal  calamity  is  to  happen 
to  their  country,  there  are  here  the  remains  of  St.  Ludmilla,  the  Blessed 
Mlada  or  Milada,  and  the  founder,  on  whose  tomb  the  title  Blessed  is 
inscribed. 

4.  The  elegant  church  of  the  Carmelites,  from  whence  the  protest- 
ants  were  ejected  in  l624,  belongs  to  the  hill  or  tract  called  Radtschu, 
jor  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  Town. 

5.  As  does  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  with  the  Carmelite  nunnery 
appertaining  to  it. 
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6.  Wenceslaus  the  Second,  simamed  the  Good,  added  a  religioas 
house  appropriated  to  the  Augustines  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  fir&t  prior  Theobaldus,  or  Dipoldus,  was  of  the  royal  family. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  famous  for  the  fine  piece 
of  painting  of  the  great  altar*  It  stand  likewise  in  the  district  above- 
mentioned. 

7.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  religious  house  inhabited 
by  virgins  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  translated  to  this  place  from 
Olmutz,  was  built  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  little  before  her 
death,  in  1930. 

8.  The  church  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Victoria,  with  the  monastery  of 
the  Servites  adjoitiing  to  it,  owes  its  erection  to  che  Emperor  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  in  the  year  l628. 

9.  The  house  of.  the  professors  of  the  society  of  Jesus^  besides  a  nxt- 
merous  Gymnasium  consisting  of  six  schools,  has  two  churches,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  German  church,  the  other  the  Bohemian.  The 
German  church  is  famous  for  the  singular  neatness  of  its  imai^cs,  and 
the  remains  of  St.  Crispus  and  St.  Caius  deposited  in  it;  the  Bohemian, 
which  has  a  pretty  large  parish  appertaining  to  it,  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  church  of  St.  Wenceslaus. 

10.  The  two  churches  of  St.  Martha  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  belong 
to  the  order  of  the  Predicants. 

11.  Of  the  two  churches  appropriated  to  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
dedicated  lo  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Procopius,  the  second  was 
erected,  at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Procopius  in  a  dream,  by  Saluslausand 
his  wife  Dobromila,  and  consecrated  by  Daniel  Bishop  of  Prague  in  the 
presence  of  Ottocar  the  first,  King  of  Bohemia,  A.  D.  1213. 

13.  The  churches  of  St.  John  Uie  Evangelist  under  the  rock,  of  St. 
John  at  the  water-side,  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  Ital^  hospital, 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  the  ferry,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
vineyards,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  LMtly,  the  churches 
of  the  Theatines,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  GOD,  of  the 
Bamabites  at  St.  Benedict,  and  of  the  Capuchins,  with  their  house  of 
Loretto,  shall  conclude  our  observations,  withxegard  to  the  places  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes,  not  only  on  Mount  Petrzin,  and  tEe  hill 
or  tract  of  Radtscbin,  but  in  every  part  of  Little  Prague.  ^ 

13.  The  Parish  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  assumed  into  heaven, 
is  famous  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  being  built  by  some  of  the  Christian 
Dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  its  beauty,  both  within  and  without.  This 
stands  in  the  Old  Town. 

14.  Not  far  fnnn  the  former,  a  traveller  meets  with  the  church  of 
St.  James,  famous  for  its  h«>ight,  as  well  as  for  its  escaping  the  fury  of 
the  Hussites,  by  the  bravery  of  the  butchers  who  defended  it.  In  honour 
of  these  butchers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  glorious  event, 
the  Minorites  erected  a  sort  of  trophy  over  the  door  of  their  convent, 
adjoining  to  St.  James's  church,  which  likewise  owed  its  preservation  to« 
the  valour  of  the  butchers,  :n  159^ 

15.  The  Church  of  ou r  Saviour,  which  b  called  the  German  church, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  built  by  the  pro- 
testants,  who  were  ^terwards  dbpossessed  of  it,  and  succeeded  by  the 
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religious  of  St.  Francis  de  PauU.  These  last  adoraed  it  in  a  tnost  beau- 
tiful manner,  after  it  came  into  their  bands. 

l6.  The  Blessed  Agnes»  sister  of  Wenceslaus  the  Fjnt,  King  of 
Bohemia,  gave  the  hospital  at  the  bridge,  together  with  tne  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  Crutched  Friars,  who,  by  the  indulgence  of 
Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  carrii'd  a  red  star  below  the  cross,  in  1238. 
These  religious,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladine,  settled  them- 
selves at  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  village  of  Porzicz  contiguous  to 
Prague.  There  is  likewise  another  order  of  the  Crutched  Frians,  vii. 
that  of$t.Cyriacus,  instituted  in  1256,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Fourth.  The  general,  or  chief,  of  this  order  has  resided  in 
Old  Prague,  at  the  Holy  Croiis,  ever  since  the  first  institution  of  it* 

17*  The  two  churches,  and  convents,  of  the  Dominicans,  one  ol 
which  appertains  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  other  to  the  religions 
of  St.Giles^  famous  for  its  uncommon  breadth,  which  they  took  pos- 
tesilonof  in  l625,  deserve  next  to  be  mentioned.  This  order  was  6nt 
^ttled  upon  the  spot  where  the  present  academical  college  of  the  Jesuiu 
stands.  The  first  Dominicans  that  came*here  were  a  colony  sent  by 
St.  Hyacinth,  under  his  brother,  the  Blessed  Ceslaus,  in  1 223. 

IS.  The  churches  of  St.  Clement  and  our  Saviour  belong  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  likewise  a  famous  college  here.  These  fathers  were 
invited  to  Prague  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  in  the  year 
1552.  Id  the  former  of  these  churches  the  Jesuits  preach  in  High 
Dutch;  and  in  the  latter,  which  was  built  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the 
&mily^of  Lobkowitz,  in  Bohemian. 

19.  The  churches  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  assumed  into  heaven,  erfcied, 
by  Peregrine  Bishop  of  Prague,  about  1224,  and  used  chiefly  by  the 
Italians,  and  that  at  St,  Eligius,  where  the  solemnities  of  the  goldsmiths 
are  celebrated,  occur  likewise  to  a  traveller  visiting  Old  Prague.  These 
churches  are  smaller  than  those  of  St.  Clement  and  our  Saviour,  ^ 
likewise  belong  to  the  Jesuits. 

50.  Besides  the  churches  and  religious  houses  mentioned  in  the  seven 
last  articles,  we  meet  with  the  following  places,  worthy  of  notice,  w 
Old  Prague.  The  churches  of  St.  Martin,  of  the  Benedictines,  of  the 
Fnttres  Misericord iae,  of  the  Servites,  of  the  Carmelites,  of  the  Pr«" 
monstratenses,  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara;  as  also  the  churches  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  born  at  the  Lake,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Valentine,  St  C^' 
tulus,  St.  Paul  in  the  hospital,  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  iMilK  ^^' 
Stephen  the  Less,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  had  formerly  a  nunnery  oi 
the  Benedictin  order,  founded  by  Nicolaus  Rockanerus,  in  1340,  m- 
joining  to  it,  and  St.  Andrew.    The    Bohemians  pretend,  that,  when 

>  this  last  church,  with  every,  thing  else  in  it,  was  Teduced  to  **^^  ^ 
an  accidental  fire,  in  1338,  the  venerable  host  remained  untouched 
amidst  the  flames.  . 

51.  The  monastery  called  Emmaus,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Chari« 
the  Fourth,  for  the  Sclavonian  natioi?  in  1347,  and  dedicated  to  si. 
Jerom  the  Dalmatian,  stands  in  the  New  Town.  The  divine  serj^^e 
beia  b  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  by  virtue  of  *PJJ^'f^ 
grunted  this  monastery,  which  belongs  to  the  Benedictines,  by  the  ^ 
of  Rome. 
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92.  The  college  ot  the  regular  canotis  of  St  AugostiD,  in  the  New 
Town,  with  the  beautiful  church  appertaining  to  it,  was  b^un  by  the 
same  prince,  about  the  year  1351,  but  not  finished  before  1377.  , 

S3.  The  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Nives,  formerly  a  veiy  grand  and 
stately  edifice,  with  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  adjoining  to  it,  owed  its 
erection  to  the  abovementioned  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1347.  In  the 
place  of  this,  destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  was  afterwards  substituted  that 
at  present  belonging  to  the  Minores  Observantes  of  St.  Francis,, who 
have  likewise  another  church,  called  The  Church  of  the  Conception  of 
the  immaculate  Blessed  Virgin.  These  religious  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Religious,  or  the  Irish  Franciscans., 

24.  The  Jesuits  College,  in  New  Prague,  is  a  noble  and  superb 
bnildiog,  adorned  with  a  Gymnasium  of  six  schools,  and  surrounded 
by  three  churches;  of  which  the  first,  being  a  grand  structure,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  order;  the  second  to  St. 
Francis  Xavicr,  the  apostle  of , the  Indians;  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  being  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  in 
136*4,  and  sometimes  assigned  to  the  academical  doctor^  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nation,  goes  under  the  denomination  of  The  Church  of  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

25.  The  parochial  church  of  St.  Henry's,  in  the  New  Town,  deserves 
to  be  viewed  by  every  curious  traveller. 

S6.  The  church  of  the  Augustines  at  St.  Catharine's,  facing  a  high 
tower,  was  built  by  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  founded  that  religious 
house  for  the  virgins  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

27*  The  monastery  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  inhabited  by  discalceated 
friars,  stanus  likewise  in  the  New  Town, 

28.  1  be  same  may  be  said  of  the.  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  called  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph. 

29*  The  Ursuline  nuns  have  likewise  a  religious  house  here. 

30.  The  Servites  also  have  a  monastery  in  the  New  Town,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Emp«ror  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  13til. 

31. 'Besides  which,  the  churches  of  The  Trinity,  St.  Clement,  St. 
Peter,  St.  Adalbert,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Lazarus,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Apollinaris,  and  St.  Stephen  the  Greater, 
all  in  New  Prague,  deserve  to  be  seen  by  all  foreigners  who  make  any 
stay  hen!. 

We  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the  Hussites  destroyed  many 
churches  in  Prague,  which  wei'e  never  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  the  Wis- 
cbehrad  only,  according  to  Balbinus,  they  levelled  fourteen  with  the 
ground.  But,  tho'  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  undoubtedly 
great,  yet  we  question  not,  but  they  have  been  aggravated  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bohemian  bisturians. 

Ihe  castle  or  cittadel  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  which  belongs  to  the  Little 
Town,  is  seated  in  the  district  or  hill  of  Radtschin,  and  includes  within 
its  wails  several  noble  builduigs.  Nay,  whether  we  consider  its  most 
coramndious  situation,  its  delightful  prospect,  its  vast  capaciousness  and 
extent,  or  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
finest,  most  beautiful,  and  ipost  august  palaces  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Austria.    It  owes  its  chief  beauty  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the 
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Third,  wfco  reJuc€i  it  to  the  raore  elegant  rulei  of  architectQm» 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  it  may  be  ranked  the  vast 
parlour,  or  hall,  of  Wladislaus,  called  the  sala,  or  bally  and  the 
tnattematical  hotise^  \vhich  stands  in  the  royal  gardens.  The  former  is 
two-hundred  twelve  feet  long,  and  sixty  broad  ;  and  the  latter  coat  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  the  thirst,  who  b^ilt  it,  one  hundred-thousand 
florins.  The  gardens,  in  which  this  is  situated,  are  adorned  with  many 
tare  and  select  trees  brought  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  several  parti 
of  Asia,  in  the  reign  of  Rudolphus  the  Second.  One  of  the  principal 
^Curiosities,  to  be  met  with  in  the  castU  of  St.  VVenceslaus,  is  a  cele- 
brated e<)uestrian  statue  of  St.  George,  of  bell-metal;  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  so  exquisittrly  fine,  that  the  Bohemians  think  it  cannot  be 
parallelled.  In  this  castle  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  assemble. 
On  all  publick  occasions  ;  and  all  the  tribunals  are  held  in  it.  When 
the  Emperor  comes  to  Prague,  he  fixes  his  rcsidencehere. 
^  The  town-hall,  or  council-house,  in  Old  Prague,  Is  eminent  for^  it« 
"bulk;  for  the  election  of  George,  King  of  Bohemia;  and  for  the 
sumptuous  banquets,  and  grand  entertainments,  given  in  it,  by  several 
Emperors  and  Kings  of  Bohemia. 

The  old  town-house,  called  Rychta,  is  a  very  proper  place  fot 
boxing-matches,  wrestling,  or  any  such  like  diversions. 

The  two  large  houses  or  palaces,  where  ^ome  of  the  King^  of  Bohemia 
have  formerly  resided,  one  of  which,  from  the  money  coined  in  it,  i$ 
stiled  Domus  Monetaria,  or  the  Mint,  the  other  still  retaining  the  name 
of  the  Old  Palace,  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the  ornamentt  of 
Prague. 

But,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  things  Prague  can  boast  of,  i« 
the  famous  clock  in  the  council-house,  or  town-hall,  of  the  Old  City, 
already  mcntjoned.  This,  or  rather  the  n^aker  of  it,  deserves  a  peculiar 
encomium.  For,  besides  the  Bohemian,  or  Italian,  and  German  hours, 
ft  presents  the  whole  face  of  the  hravens  to  one's  view  at  once;  exhi- 
biting not  only  the  day,  month,  and  year,  but  likewise  the  risings  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  new  arid  full  moons,  the  eclipses,  the  mi>tioiii 
of  the  other  planets,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  cycles,  and  chief  festivals 
of  the  calendar.  This  curious  and  most  admirable  machine  is  nut  to  be 
parallelled  itt  Germany,  not,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  custom-house  and  toll-booth  at  the  bridge  will  be  esteemed  by  all 
persons,  who  have  any  skill  in  architecture,  as  fine  and  magnificent 
buildings. 

The  Little  Town,  particularly  the  upper  part  of  it,  or  the  district  or 
hill  called  Ratzin,  or  Radtschin,  abounds  with  noble  and  superb 
palaces,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Prague.  The  Old  and  New  CitieSi 
however,  are  not  void  of  magnificent  structures.  As  the  limits  of  the 
present  piece  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  all  the  fine  edifices  of  this 
metropolis,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  these  that  follow, 
which  are  the  principal  Of  those  that  chiefiy  engage  the  attention  of 
every  carious  traveller. 

I.  The  palace  of  Count  Czemin  is  seated  in  the  tract  abovementioned. 
There  are  many  pieces  of  punting  here,  done  by  the  most  cektiated 
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katnis  of  sevcra)  mttfons.  This  palace  has  likewise  a  noble  gallery, 
irhicli  is  ffenerallj  esteemed  as  a  great  ornament  tbit. 

S.  In  the  same  tract  stands  the  palace  of  the' Archbishop  of  Prague ; 
which  is  vc;ry  magni6cent,  and  well  worth  seeing. 

S.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Schwarts^nbnrg,  in  the  same  part  of 
Little  Prague,  must  be  allowed  a  veiy  splendid  and  superb  edifice. 

4.  Our  guide  shewed  us  a  palace,  in  the  district  or  hill  of  Radtschin, 
which  he  called  the  Great  Dutchess  of  Tuscan/s.  This  seemed  very 
SUtely ;  but  we  were  not  within  it 

5.  Count. Martinittfs  palace,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  Town^ 
makes  a  fine  appearance. 

6.  That  of  Count  Thua,  in  die  Little  Town«  is  an  elegit  and  mag- 
nificent structure. 

7.  That  of  Count  Waldstein.  in  the  same  town,  is  admired  by  most 
foreigners. 

6.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tha^  of  the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  in 
the  same  town. 

.9  The  palace  of  Count  Martxin,  in  Little  Prague,  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  fine  structure. 

10.  That  of  the  Count  de  CoUowrath,  in  the  same  town,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  many  of  the  preceding. 

11.  That  of  the  Count  Wratislau,  in  the  sam^  town,  is  a  stately  and 
Superb  edifice. 

12.  That  of  the  Prince  de  Furstembui^,  in  the  same  town,  is  a  splendid 
and  magnifioent  palace. 

IS.  The  rioble  palace  of  Count  Gallas  stands  in  the  Old  City. 

14.  As  does  that  of  Count  Kinski,  which  onght  to  be  seen  by  all  the 
strangers  that  come  to  Prague.  ^ 

15.  The  fine  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Piccolomini  stands  likewise  in 
Old  Prague;  but  our  guide  informed  us,  that  he  had  a  seat  much  sur- 
passing this,  about  two  German  miles  out  of  town. 

1 6.  The  last  palace,  we  shall  take  notice  of,  is  that  of  Count  Schaf« 
gotsch;  which  ought  to  be  viewed  by  every  curious  foreigner,  that  visits 
this  metropolis. 

According  to  the  author  of  an  ancient  Chronicon,  cited  by  Bnlbinus, 
Prague  must  have  been  a  very  antieAt  seat  of  literature,  since  he  aseerta 
that  the  Muses  were  banished  that  place,  about  the  year  1248.  Wen* 
cealaus,  King  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  near  fifty  years  af^rwards,  at 
the  persuasion  of  Tobias  Bechinius,  Bishop  of  Prague,  declared  his 
r^olution  of  reinstating  them  in  their  power  and  authori^  here;  but, 
as  he  was  opposed  herein  by  the  magistracy  and  noblesse,  that  salutaiy 
design  could  not  be  put  in  execution.  But  the  Emperor  Charles  th« 
Fourth  founded  an  university  at  Prague,  in  1347»  settling  large  revenues 
upon  it,  and  granting  it  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna;  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Popes 
Clement  the  Sixth,  Urban  the  FifUi,  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the 
Seventh,  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  As  the  clergy  of  Prague  contributed 
much  to  uirich  this  university,  the  archbishop  of  the  citpr  was  appointed 
the  perpetual  chancellor  of  it.  The  year  following,  vis.  1348,  it  was 
divided  into  four  nations,  vix.  the  Bohemians,  whieh  comprehended  the 
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Monivmns,  Hungarians,  and  SclaTonians,  the  Poles,  tlie  Bavarnuu, 
and  Saxons.  Four  faculties  were  likewise  instituted  here^  vit.  Theolo* 
gy,  law,  physic,  and  philosophy.  The  finst  professors  of  which  were 
M.  Hermannus  de  Vintswik,  M.  Fridmaniius  de  Praga,  M.  Vigtoldui 
de  Osnahurgo,  M.  Henricus  de  Sicha,  M.  Jenikus  de  PragH»  M. 
Nicolaus  de  Moravia,  M.  Dytherus  de  Widena,  and  M.  Henricas 
Volerus.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  al^  erected  a  large  and 
noble  college  for  these,  called  the  Caroline  College ;  and  appointed 
them  to  succeed  to  the  prebends  of  the  roy^l  church  of  All-Saints,  be- 
longing to  the  castle  or  palace  already  mentioned,  founded  by  him  in 
1342,  according  to  their  seniority.  Besides  the  Caroline  College,  that 
prince  built  two  others  in  Prague,  according  to  Hagecius.  Amongst 
other  colleges,  here  were  likewise  formerly  the  Collegium  Caesareum,  or 
the  college  of  King  Wenceslaus,  who  founded  it  iu  1399;  Queen's 
College,  founded  by  Hedwig,  Queen  of  Poland,  for  the  Lithuanians, 
lately  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  1397;  the  college  of  St. 
Wcnceslaus,  founded  long  before  the  year  1407,  for  the  Bohemian 
nation,  but  then  richly  endowed  by  Wenceslaus  de  Chotlow,  minister  of 
the  royal  church,  or  chapel  of  All-Saints,  who  was  therefore  considered 
as  its  founder;  the  college  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  same  nation,  by  John  Reczko  de  Ledecz,  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Old  City,  in  143S;  the  Collegium  Nazarathenum,  or  Nazareth- 
College,  founded  by  one  Crux,  a  sort  of  factor,  in  1412,  near  the 
church  called  Bethlehem,  sacred  to  the  Apostles  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  ;  and  lastly,  the  college  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  college  of  Laoda, 
built  by  M.  Matthias  Lauda  de  Chlumczan  in  1407*  according  to 
Hagecius,  or,  asBalbinus  will  have  it,  in  1451. 

The  number  of  students  at  Prague  is  not  near  so  considerable  now  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  John  Hus,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bohemian  historians.     Hus,  being  in  great  favour  with  the 
Queen,  by  her  means  obtained  of  King  Wenceslaus  a  decree,  which 
gave  the  Bohemians  the  same  privileges  in  the  university  of  Prague,  that 
the  French  enjoyed  in  the  university  of  Paris.    This  so  incensed  the 
German  students  and  professors,  that,  in  about  eight  days  time,  forty- 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  abandoned  Prague.     The  universities 
of  Leipsick,   Ingoldstadt,  and   Rostoch,  according  to  the  Bohemian 
writers,  owed  their  origin  to  this  secession.      Hagecius  asserts,  that, 
^fore  this  fatal  accident,  which  happened  about  the  year  1408,  there  were 
at  least  forty-four  thousand  foreigners,  who  studied  in  Prague;  whereas 
the  highest  accounts,  we  received  of  the  number  of  students  at  present 
seated  here,  did  not  make  them  to  amount  to  ten-thousand,  even  includ- 
ing the  bo3rs  instructed  in  grammar  and  rhetoric.     Nay,  some  accounts 
reduced  them  to  little  more  than  half  that  number.     We  were  told  that 
the  scholars  hAd  frequent  skirmishes  and  engagements  with  the  Jews,  to 
whom  they  bear  a  mortal  aversion ;  and  that  one-thousand  of  them  had 
ktely  taken  on  in  the  Emperor's  service.    The  Emperor  Ferdinand  the 
Third  united  the  academies,  founded  by  his  predecessors  Charlo  the 
Fourth  and  Ferdinaiwl  the  First,  in  the  Clementine  college  of  the  J^VJ^' 
so  that  at  present  the  principleaof  theology  and  philosophy  are  explai«>«l 
in  the  latter,  and  those  of  law  and  phytic  in  the  formern    Tbb  collet?,    • 
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fiequently  called  the  Carolino-Ferdinandcan  college,  is  extremely  noble, 
stately,  and  grand,  and  possessed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  care  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  here  is  chiefly  committed.  The  doctors  in  all  faculties 
are  created,  and  take  their  degrees,  and  all  solemn  acts  of  the  university, 
as  in  our  convocation  and  senate  houses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
performed  in  this  college.  We  were  told,  that  the  quarrels  between  the  . 
scholars,  who  are  divided  into  Humanists  and  Facultists,  as  our  guide 
informed  us,  and  the  Jews  were  sometimes  attended  with  such  fatal  con- 
sequences, that  the  imperial  troops  in  garrison  found  themselves  obliged 
to  interpose, 

Prague  being  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  and  cf  a  very  large  extent, 
acquires  a  garrison  of  at  least  thirty-thousand  men  to  defend  it,  if 
attacked  by  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  walls  mUy  be 
easily  scaled,  except  defended  by  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  by  soldiers 
endued  with  a  common  degree  of  resolution ;  neither  can  the  Wischehrad, 
the  only  part  of  Prague  capable  of  making  riny  tolerable  resistance, 
hold  out  long  against  a  powerful  enemy.  The  garrison  of  Prague,  at 
present  commanded  by  General  Ogilvy,  of  Scotch  extraction,  is  said  to 
consist  only  uf  a  single  battalion  f*f  re(!ular  troops,  though  upon  atiy  emer- 
gency a  body  of  militia  might  easily  be  thrown  into  the  town.  Our  guide 
informed  us,  that  Col.  Montgomery  and  Col.  Mackawly,  the  first  a 
Scotchman  and  the  latter  an  Irishman,  two  officers  in  the  Emperor's 
aervice,  resided  here;  but  v\edid  not  see  either  of  them.  Some  skilful 
engineers,  after  viewing  the  place,  are  said  to  have  declared,  that  Prague, 
though  possessed  by  h  numerous  garrison,  can  never  be  so  fortified  as  to 
make  a  very  long  defence  against  a  much  superior  force. 

The  noble  college  of  the  Jesuits,  already  mentioned,  has  a  fine  library; 
where,  as  we  were  informed,  the  works  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  some  of 
the  other  first  reformers  are  deposited.  But  these,  as  we  likewise  learned, 
are  not  to  be  looked  into  by  any,  except  some  few  of  the  senior  fathers. 
The  college  is  exceeding  large,  both  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  its 
buildings,  and  its  foundation.  The  number  of  fathers  belonging  to  it, 
according  to  some  authentic  accounts  we  received,  amounts  to  btrtween 
two  and  three-hundred,  including  those  imployed  in  the  missions.  We 
were  two  or  three  times  to  see  this  college,  and  were  always  received  by 
the  fathers  with  great  affability  and  politeness. 

Some  of  the  churches  here  are  adorned  with  tolerable  good  paintings, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  none  of  them  can  be  deemed  exquisitely  fine. 
The  best  we  saw  was  one  representing  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  on  the  hill  or 
tract  called  Radtschin;  and  some  in  the  church  of  the  Crutched  Friars, 
in  Old  Prague,  done  by  Rayner  a  German.  The  church  of  the  Car- 
melites of  St  Gall  us  has.  likewise  some  internal  decorations  of  this  kind, 
which  deserve  to  be  seen. 

In  several  of  the  churches,  where  the  bodies  of  saints  are  deposited^ 
may  be  seen  hanging  up  printed  papers,  with' the  theses  defended  by 
some  of  the  students  of  Prague,  under  the  auspices  of  some  saint,  and 
cuts  or  devices,  representing  the  subjects  of  these  theses,  or  that  saint, 
upon  them.  To  omit  others  that  might  be  produced,  we  saw  one  in 
,  die  church  of  St.  Vite^  were  St  John  Nepomucene,  who  was  the  sainv 
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of  the  piece^  had  the  most  pompous  titks  govern  him.  The  talnigiDtnUjp 
used  on  these  qccftsions,  in  Prague,  is  the  &moas  St.  John  Nepomiiceiie, 
canon  of  St.  Vile,  and  confessor  totheQuetm  ofWenceslaus  the  Fourth, 
vrho  ordered  him  to  be  drowned  in  the  Moldau,  because  he  would  not 
discover  the  particulars  of  her  confession.  The  theses  in  this  paper 
were  proposed  to  be  defended  bj  one  Paulus  Woloczka,  a  iearoed  Dohfr* 
mian  youth,  as  is  therein  insinuated.  Papers  of  this  kind  may  likewiit 
frequently  be  met  with  in  the  public  houses  of  the  vilUgea  and  towns  for 
eight  o>  ten  German  miles  round  Prague,  as  has  been  already 
observed. 

Amongst  other  places,  we  visited  the  convent  of  the  Irish  FranciscaiUy 
who  received  us  with  great  civility  and  respect.  They  have  a  good  library, 
keep  their  rooms  exceeding  neat,>and  live  in  a  very  comfortable  manner. 

Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Robinson,  bai 
exceeding  good  practice  here.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  people  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  and  is  phyncian  to  most  of,  the  noble  families  in 
Prague.  He  seems  to  have  great  skill,  and  to  be  very  eminent,  in  bis 
profession.    We  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  the  kind  reception  be 

Sve  us,'  and  for  the  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  Prague,  and 
e  great  families  in  it,  that  he  communicated  to  us.  These  it  would 
be  too  tedious  at  present  to  recite,  neither  will  the  limils  we  have  beie 
prescribed  ourselves  permit  it.  One  thing,  however,  that  he  related  of 
General  Mercy,  who  now  commands  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  witk 
.  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  very  intimately  acquainted,  we  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  That  general*  though  now  far  advanced  in  yean, 
IS  still  extremely  choleric ;  and  whenever  he  &lls  into  a  passion,  wbicb 
frequently  happens,  he  loses  his  sight,  and  fs  affected  with  an  apoplectic 
disorder,  as  long  as  it  continues.  This  is  more  or  less  violent,  in  pro* 
mrtion  to  the  intenseness  or  excess  of  the  fit  of  choler  he  labours  under. 
This  weakness  sometimes  has  been  attended^  with  no  small  iBConve- 
nicncies;  but,  in  other  respects^  he  has  the  character  of  an  able  aod 
experienced  general. 

Prague  being  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  before  we  resume  our  march,  it 
will  be  proper  to  say,  something  of  the  kingdom  it  which  it  stands. 

Bohemia,  called  by  tbe  Germai^s  Bobeim,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  on  the  south  by  Austria,  on  the  west  by  the  U{^ 
Palatinate  and  Voigtland,  and  on  the  north  by  Misnia  and  Lusatia.  It 
is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  in  a  manner  circumscribed  by  tbe 
Hercynian  forest,  so  celebrated  amongst  the  antienta*  Its  g^teit 
length,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  Glata,  is  about  thirty-eigbt  Gersaan 
miles,  its  breadth  about  thirty-four,  and  its  circumference  above  so 
hundred  such  miles.  Its  air  is  salubrious,  though,  by  reason  of  the 
northern  winds,  pretty  cold.  The  soil  produces  all  thing?  neceiaary  to 
the  support  of  human  life,  except  wine  and  oyl,  ia  vast  abandance* 
The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  hops  here  are»  for  the  most  p^r^^* 
ceeding  copious;  and  no  small  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  coppery  l^dt 
iron,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  alum  eomes  out  of  the  BohemtaB  niaaO|' 
tains.  The  rivers  and  standing  waters  abound  with  fish,  the  w<^  "^'^ 
wild  beasts,  and  gameofvanoua  kinds,  &c.  Gems  likewise  of  diisreat 
sorts,  as  amethysts^  emeralds^  topases,  9apphirea>  Itp.  are  4uig  ^^  ^^ 
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tht  kam^  of  ibe  eiurtb  h  Boh^mm^  8afto»  aHo  and  otbef  ^tmnatac 
hetb$f  to  the  gicat  advyuitago  of  the  iahabiUnto,  «re  found  to  flourish 
here. 

The  Empeior  Charks  the  Fourth  divided  Bobemi*  into  twelve  circles, 
or  provjnctt.  Tbese  were  the  circles  of  Ceuraim,  Pilsen,  Leitnio» 
rita,  KonigingraU(»  Rakonita,  Chrudiniy  Prachin,  Slaney  or  Schlaa, 
Buutslau  or  Buatael,  Saata,  Czailau,  and  Beebin.  To  which  King 
Wladiflaos  see^is  to  have  added  those  of  Podbrd  and  Wltava.  Id  the 
yean  1569  And  1579*  Prague  was  rendered  independent:  on  the  govern- 
ors of  the  circle  of  C^aurzim;  but  had  no  particular  district  assigned  ic  . 
Some  geofirapbers  odd  to  the  circles  or  provinces  abovementioned  the 
districts  of  Egvaand  Elbogen,  and  the  county  of  Glati ;  the  last  of  which 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  Silesia.  Oor 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  a  brief  description  of  the 
abovementioned  circles,  which  will  give  them  a  bettor  geographical  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Caursim,  sp  deuominated  from  it»  principal  city,  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  subject  to  its  own  dukes»  and  to  have  been  a 
considerable  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Elbe,  on  the  easi 
by  Urn  circle  of  Caashui,  on  the  soath  by  that  ol'  Bechin,  and  on  the 
west  by  thfti  of  Wltava.  This  fine  territory  abottods  with  sahnon,  and 
with  woods,  out  of  which  vast  quantities  <^  timber  are  carried  down  the 
Moldau  and  the  Saaawa  to  Prague.  The  city  of  Cauraim  is  si^iposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Caech,  the  founder  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  these  parts,  and  consequently  to  be  the  oMest  in 
Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Koniginglats  is  larger  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  ia limited 
oo  the  north  by  the  Cerconossian  asountains  and  the  great  Silesian  woodiy 
fUL  the  cast  by  the  county  of  Glata,  on  the  south  by  the  circle  of  Chrudim, 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Bnnadau.  It  deduoca  its  name  irom  that 
of  its  principal  city ;  and  abounds  with  fish,  venison,  and  pbcesants. 
It  is  also  reckoned  to  produce  the  best  horses  in  Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Chrudsro,  so  called  from  Chrudim  its  chief  city,  is 
terminated  on  the  north  by  the  last  circle,.  o«  the  east  and  soud^  by 
Moravia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle  of  Csaslau.  This  circle,  which 
is  none  of  the  largest,  is  said  to  abound  with  fish-ponds  and  standing 
waters  more  tban  any  of  the  others. 

The  circle  of  Caaalau,  which  assumes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Caaslau,  is  surrounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Konigingrata,  on 
the  east  by  that  of  Chrudim,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Bechin  and 
Moravia,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cauisim.  It  is  said  to  produce 
a  good  quantity  of  silver,  which  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Emperor. 

Th0  circle  of  Bechin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circles  of  Wltava 
and  Cauiaim,  on  the  eaat  by  that  of  Caaslau  and  Moravia,  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Prachin,  jand  on  the  south  by  Austria.  It  receives  its  name 
from  Bechin,  the  capital  city,  about  twelve  German  miles  fr«n 
Prague. 

The  cvccle  of  Wltava,  so  called  from  the  Wltava  or  the  Moldau,  on 
Ihenorth  and  east  19  contignoua  to  the  circle  of  Caursim^  on  the  south 
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to  that  6f  Bechin,  and  on  the  west  partly  to  that  of  Podbn),  and  partly 
to  that  of  Prachin.  This  is  the  least  of  all  the  lk>heiiriaQ  circles  or 
provinces,  and  is  washed  hy  the  Moldau  or  the  Wltava. 

The  circle  of  Podbrd,  so  denominated  from  the  Brdian  mountains,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated,  on  the  north  is  adjacent  to  the  circles  of 
Slaney  and  Rakonits,  on  the  east  to  those  of  the  Caursim  and  Wltava, 
on  the  south  to  that  of  Prachin,  and  on  the  wiest  to  that  of  Pilsen.  It 
abounds  with  iron,  and  is  famous  for  the  vast  numbers  of  stags  it 
produces,  which  far  excel  those  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  other 
circles. 

The  circle  of  Prachin,  do  denominated  from  the  ^nttent  castle  of 
Prachin  or  Prachn,  that  now  lies  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  on  the  north 
is  joined  to  the  district  or  circle  of  Podbrd,  on  the  east  to  those  of 
Wltava  and  Bechin,  on  the  south  to  Austria,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
circle  of  Pilsen.  This  district  is  said  to  abound  with  gems,  and  a  par- 
ticular species  of  small  s^rll-fish,  that  produces  the  pearl  called  union. 
It  is  remaricable,  that,  though  these  pearb  are  found  in  great  nunibeis, 
not  any  two  of  them  are  alike;  from  which  circun^stance  their  name 
seems  to  be  derived. 

The  circle  of  Pilsen,  so  called  *from  its  primary  city,  on  the  south  is 
connected  with  Bavaria,  on  the  west  with  the  Palatinate  and  the  district 
of  £gra,  on  the  north  with  the  circles  of  Saatz  and  Rakonita,  and  on  the 
east  with  those  of  Podbrd  and  Prachin.  This  province  consists  chiefly 
'  of  spatious  pastures,  and  abounds  with  sheep  more  than  any  other  part 
of  Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Saatz,  so  denominated  from  the  city  of  Saatz,  the  chief 
town  in  it,  has  for  its  northern  limit  Misnia  and  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz, 
for  its  eastern  the  circles  of  Slaney  and  Rakonitz,  for  its  southern  that 
of  Pilsen,  and  for  its  western  that  of  Elbogen.  This  province  produces 
the  best  hops  in  Bohemia,  and  its  crops  of  wheat  equal  those  of  the  circle 
of  Slaney  itself. 

The  circle  of  Rakonitz  is  boundedi  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Slaney 
and  Podbrd,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Podbrd  and  Pilsen,  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Saatz,  and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Saatz  and  Slaney.  This 
province  is  full  of  woods  and  mountains,  and  is  of  the  least  extent  of 
any,  except  that  of  Wltava,  in  Bohemia. 

The  circle  of  Slaney,  or  Schlan,  which  some  call  the  granary  of 
Prague,  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  circle  of  Rakonitz,  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Saatz,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Leitmeritz,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Caurzim.  It  is  commonly  called  Slansko,  from  the  royal  city 
of  Slaney,  Schlan,  or  Slana,  and  Zrzitsko,  from  Mount  Zrzit,  or  Zrzito, 
which  is  situated  in  it.  The  appellation  just  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  its  great  and  surprizing  fertility. 

The  circle  of  Leitmeritz  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  seated,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  foot  of  the  Montes  Sudetes.  Its  limit  on  the  east  is  the 
circle  of  Bunztlau  and  Lusatia,  on  the  West  Misnia  and  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  on  the  south  Misnia  and  Lusatia,  and  on  the  north  the  circles  of 
Rakonitz  and  Bunztlau.  This  province  is  famous  for  its  baths,  and 
its  mines  of  tin,  from  which  the  Emperor  reaps  considerable  advantage. 

The  circle  of  Bunztlau,  or  Buntzel,  touches  on  the  east  the  circle  of 
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Koa%tBgmtf,  on  the  south  that  of  Caurzim,  on  the  west  that  of  Leit* 
merits*  and  on  the  north  Silesia  and  Lusatio.  It  n  ccivisits  name  iroin 
Alt  Buntlzau,  or  Old  Buntsel,  the  chief  city  seat*  d  in  it,  and  is  faroout 
for  the  gtetit  number  of  gems  it  produces.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
vinces in  Boh<'roia. 

The  circle  of  Elbogen,  or  Elenbogen,  called  by  the  Bohemians  Loket, 
is  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  Voigtland,  and  the  circle  of  Saatz.  £lbo» 
gen,  or  Elenbogen,  is  its  German  name. 

The  circle,  or  district  of  Egra,  so  called  from  Egra,  its  principal 
city,  has  its  limits  dc'fincd  by  Voigtland,  the  circles  of  Saatz  and  Pilsen, 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  county  of  Glatz,  as  already  observed^ 
has,  for  a  long  time,  belongc  d  to  Silesia. 

But  notwithstanding  this  division  of  the  provinces  of  Bohemia,  ob- 
served by  the  more  accurate  Bohemian  and  Austrian  geographers,  tha 
country  we  are  now  upon  is  generally  considered  at  present  as  divided 
into  the  twelve  following  circU*s:  Caurzim,  Pilsen,  Leitmi  ritz,  Konig- 
ingratz,  Rakonitz,  Chrudim,  Prachin,  Runtzlau  or  Buntzel,  B<  raun, 
Saatz,  Bechin,  and  Czaslau.  These  geographers  make  the  district  of 
SlaneyorSchlan  to  be  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Rakonitz,  aud  the  province! 
of  Podbrd  and  Wltava  to  compose  the  circle  uf  Beraun.  The  district 
of  Egra,  according  to  them,  belongs  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  that 
of  Elbogen  to  the  circle  of  Saatz.  And  let  this  suffice  for  a  general 
geographical  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  first  migration  of  the  Boii  from  Gallia  Comata  to  this  country,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  was  then  covered  with  the  Hercyniun  Forest, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sigovesus,  nephew  to  their  King  Ambigatus,  hap* 
pened,  according  to  Livy  *,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about 
six-hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sra.  The 
tract  they  possessed  was  from  them  called  Boiohaem,  or  Boiuheim,  i.  e. 
The  Habitation,  House,  or  Seat,  of  the  Boii;  which  by  contraction 
became  Boheim,  the  present  German  name.  This  is  countenanced  hy 
Ptolemy  f,  who  calls  the  Baemi  a  great  nation,  and  places  them  niar 
the  Qoadi,  making  their  territories  to  extend  from  the  Hercynian  Forest 
to  the  Danube;  and  by  Tacitus  J,  when  he  fixes  the  Boii  at  the  Her- 
cynian Forest,  and  affirms,  that  the  name  of  the  region  they  inhabited 
was  called  in  his  time  Boiemus,  or  Boiem.  The  testimonies  of  Ptolemy 
and  Tacitus  receive  likewise  some  accession  of  strength  from  Strabo  ||,  to 
whom,  for  farther  satisfaction  on  this  head,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
curious  and  inquisitive  readers. 

it  is  probable  that,  before  the  abovementioncd  migration  of  the  Boii, 
some  small  colonies  of  the  Celtes  were  'dispersed  over  this  tract.  But 
who  they  were,  or  how  they  came  there,  we  cannot  determine,  for  want 
of  sufficient  light  from  anciefit  history,  which  supplies  us  with  no  par- 
ticulars at  all  relating  to  them. 

About  six-hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Boii  in  these 
parts,  the  Marcoraanni,  a  people  of  Germany,  having  either  expelled 
or  subdued  the  former  inhabitants,  seated  themselves  here  according  to 

•  T.  Lhr. I>fc.  U Uh.  5.  V«i1.rMwe.  Lib.  ii.  ^  Ptol.  Oaosr.  Uh.  ii.  Cq>.  ii.  I  Tacit.  d« 
Mw.  OtmMU0      a  fltnb*  afnid  Clvvw.  ia  Ocm.  A  stiq.  lib.  lU.  Cap.  30. 
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Tacitas  •;  which  is  confirmed  by  Velleius  ft  Bufosy  t»  0od  Stitbo  |« 
It  likewise  seeips  to  i^pear  from  Ta<;itu8  {,  that  th«  Hermuiidari  <ic- 
eufyied  one  part  of  Bohemia. 

'  The  Marcomanni  did  not  keep  possession  of  Bobeniaso  long  as  (heir 
predecessors  the  Boii.  That  nation,  together  with  several  others  teatiMi 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  were  in  a  manner  swallowed  up  al  once 
hy  an  inundation  of  the  Huns,  who  came  into  these  parts  from  ScythiA, 
tinder thetr  leader  Attila,  about  A.  D.  440,  infomucb  that  we  ind  im> 
mention  made  of  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  or  Hermundoriy  by  any 
writer  after  that  period.  Perhaps  these  nations,  in  order  to  avoid  tbr 
fury  and  barbarity  of  the  Huns,  took  refuge  in  Noricum,  otid  utkcr 
neighbouring  countries,  and  left  the  region,  called  Bobeaiia,  ia  • 
manner  destitute  of  people ;  which,  if  it  be  allowed,  will  acQount  for 
Czech's  finding  this  tract,  upon  his  arrival  here^  almost  desolate  9oi 
Uninhabited.  He  was  a  Sclavonian,  born  in  lUvricttiD,  oTi  aa  it  ia  now 
denominated,  Croatia ;  and,  either  through  dislike  of  his  own  oonntry, 
or  by  reason  of  a  murther  he  had  committed,  or  for  some  other  caxise, 
came  into  these  parts  at  the  head  pf  a  vast  colony  of  SdavQuiaaSv  in 
Company  with  his  brother  Lech.  Czech  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  Lech 
in  Pbland.  Some  writers  however  maintain,  that  Caech  came  direcdy 
from  Sarmatia,  the  original  country  of  the  Sclavonian^  after  having 
traversed  the  territories  of.  the  Getae  and  Daci,  into  Bohemia;  but, 
Irith  ^  Hagecius,  Dubracius,  .£neas  Sylvius,^  and  many  others  ff,  we 
are  inclined  to  embrace  the  former  opinion.  With  reigpird  to  the  tim^  of 
thia  migration,  authors  are  not  agreed;  H  some  placing  it  A.  D.  If, 
f7S,  407, 451,  454,  457,  49^,  550;  and  others  A.  D.  583»  600,  fill, 
6S9,  644,  lee.  But,  from  Procopius»  and  Paulus  Diacoaualli,  ilaaens 
probable,  that  Czech  entered  Bohemia,  some  time  between  the  yean 
548  and  595.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Tacitus,  Ammiaous  MajKxllinas, 
and  others,  the  Vendi  or  V^nedi,  a  tribe  of  Sclavonians,  advanced  into 
Bofaemra,  long  before  the  time  of  §§  Czech;  which  probaWy  induced 
that  leader  to  settle  in  the  same  country*  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  biqsC 
liave  behaved  himself  extremely  weU  among^  the  people  he  jcoadtacted 
bithef ;  since  they  dropped  their  antient  name,  and  stiM  Ifaeiuselves 
Czechites  or  Czecbians,  which  is  the  appellation  the  Bohcmansgo  by^ 
amongst  themselves,  even  at  this  day. 

Czech,  the  first  Duke  of  Bohemia,  was  ao  iddater,  aa  were  all  Us 
shceessors  to  the  year  864.  Radislaus,.  King  of  Moravia,  then  iaviied 
Bortivoins,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  to  Wclehrad,  in  order  to  draw  him  into 
a  confederacy  against  Lewis,  King  of  Gennan^.  He  thare  mei^  with  St. 
Cyril,  and  St.  Methodius,  who  converted  him  to  the  Chriatian  fidtb. 
libis  established  the  Christian  religion  in  Bohemia,  where  il  had  been, 
before,  bnt  fiiintly  introduced.  Weaceslaus,  Bor^iwoius'a  gnuidsoo, 
lived  so  holy  a  life,  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  boAOttfad  witfa.Uie  titk 

•Tmat  febi  Mp.    <V  Vel.  Psterc.  lib.  ii.     t  Ituf.  in  tpit.      t  Strab.  lib.  vii.     i  T^cit.  lU 

Sp.  *•  Utftec.  Cbroa.  Bohem.  ad  Am.  6U.  Dobrar.  Hist.  SolMn.  lib.  i,  Mn,  Svlv.  de 
them.  Octt.  Cap.  xtS.  H  PiaMeiu»,  CodicUlof.  WelraUviova,  V«|}gaQiM,  H^mumnm,  Buttfilii 
a  Sudetii,  Siwulaiibtif.  Ctr.  CoUmii.  ChTtmeu*,  be.  tt Rheaan.  Her.  Oer.  Kov-aat  Lib.  i.  Balbifl. 
Miscel.  Bohem.  Dee.  I.  Lib.  U.  Cap.  9. .  Velser.  Hagec  ad  Abb.  644.  CalTu.  dee.  11  Ptoom. 
de  BeU.  GoUi.  Ub.  TtU.  Paol.  Diac.  da  Oeit.  Loncabanl.  Lib.  fli.  €te. «.  i|  BeMil.  H M. 
■^  ©•C.I.  Ub.  ii.  e^  6.  nubntv.  Hisu  Bahem.  Wb.  I.        ^  ^^  * 
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of  St  WeDceslauB,  asd  is  bX  this  day  looked  upon  as-  one  of  t)»  piiaeipal 
BoheiniaQ  saints.  He  was  declared  the  first  King  of  Bfj^u^mia,  by  tbe 
Kmperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  $35,  and  was  inhumanely  murdered  by 
bb  brother  Boleslans,  in  SSS*  The  title  of  King  did  not  however 
descend  to  his  successors.  But  Wratislaus  the  Second  received  that 
title  and  the  royal  diadem  from  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  in  l6h6p 
and  was  crowned  by  Jaromir,  Bishop  of  Prague,  assisted  by  the  Arcln 
bishop  of  Triers,  and  Benno,  Bishop  of  Misnia.  In  the  year  11  $9. 
the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First  declared  Duke  Wladkiaus  the  Secoind 
King  of  Bohemia;  but  his  successors  were  not  adorned  with  that  title 
till  1206,  when  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  not  only  conferred  it 
upon  Przemislaus,  but  likewise  extended  it  to  all  his  successors.  Tha 
crown  was  however  elective,  at  least  for  some  time,  since  after  tbeasBassia- 
ation  of  Wenceslaus  the  Third,  the  last  of  the  Prseraisla^an  family^  in 
1306,  the  Bohemian  nobility  elected  Rudolph,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
son  to  the  Emperor  Albert  the  First,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  opposition  to 
Heniy,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  who  was  the  other  candidate  for  that  cfown. 
The  throne  was  afterwards  filled  by  princes  of  several  families  tiU  the 
year  J  527,  when  Ferdinand  the  First,  Archduke  of  Austria,  ascendal 
it ;  and  since  that  time  Bohemia  has  made  up  part  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  august  House  of  Austria, 

We  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  the  crown  of  Bohemia  is  nn* 
dered  more  illustrious  by  the  electoral  dignity  added  |o  it,  as  well  as  the 
office  of  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  empire.  This  appears  from  the  Golden 
Bull  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  which  greatly  distinguisho 
the-  prince  that  wears  it,  and  confers  several  singular  prt^rogativcs  upon 
him.  The  principal  of  which  are,  that  he  shall  always  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  King  of  the  \Roniaiis,  whenever  either  of 
them  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  court,  or  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  immediately  after  the  Archbishop  of  Menta,  or  Co]ogn;.aiid 
that,  at  the  election  of  an  Emperor,  the  elector  of  Menta  shall  call  Us 
Yote  as  soon  as  the  electors  of  Triers  and  Cologn  hare  given  theirs,  ar 
being  the  first  of  the  laic  electors*  The  King  of  Bohemia  may,  as  chief 
cup  bearer  of  the  empire,  if  he  pleases,  claim  the  privilege  ef  fiivt 
giving  the  cup  to  the  Emperor,  or  the  King  of  the  Romans  (  though  he 
is  by  no  means  obliged  to  do  this.  In  all  processions,  the  King  of 
Bohemia  is  also,  by  £e  Golden  QuU,  to  be  pmeded  by  none,  bat  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans* 

The  weather  was  excessively  cold  whilst  we  were  at  Prague ;  tiiov^ 
milder  in  this  climate  might  then  haw  been  expected,  the  spring  bdi^ 
pretty  far  advanced.  All  the  time  we  staid  ttfK>n  Mount  Petrsin,  and 
the  hill  or  tract  caUed  Radtschin,  fron  whence  we  had  a  noble  view  of 
the  city  of  Prague,  we  ftmad  the  air  extremely  sharp.  The  s^roe  night 
we  saw  an  Italian  opera^  which  continued  till  near  twelve  o'clock;  but 
the  scenes  were  nothing  near  so  fine  and  HMgnificent  as  those  exhibited 
in  Italy.  The  author  of  this  narrative  was  so  aflected  by  the  cold  weather 
here,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  a  day  or  two  by  a  rheomatie 
disorder,  and  could  scarce  get  into  the  chaise,  when  we  set  out  far 
Saxony.    In  fine,  Bohemia  ias  a  Aarp  and  pieKing  air,  its  aomsphon 
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htAng  loaded  with  cold  moist  Tapoun,  and  docs  not  at  all  agwe  with 
nany  foreigners,  especialtyat  certain  seasons  of  the  yean 

As  Bohemia  is  a  very  fertile  country,* it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  so  vast  a  supply  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  contini^ally  brought 
into  Prague,  and  that  the  market  there  should  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  plentiful  in  the  world.  Venison,  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame,  fish, 
and  all  kinds  of  butcher^s  meat  are  very  cheap,  though  not  near  so  cheap 
as  in  Hungary.  Amongst  the  vast  variety  of  provisions,  with  which 
the  citizens  of  Prague  are  constantly  furnished,  the  thighs  of  frogs,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  find  a  place.  They  are  then  brought  in  very 
large  jars,  and  seldom  fail,  as  we  are  informed,  of  being  boon  bought 
Up.  Though  it  has  been  already  hinted,  that  wine  is  not  so  common  in 
Bohemia  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet  we  ought  to  observe, 
that  this  liquor  is  far  from  being  scarce  here.  Bu^,  in  its  fine  qualities, 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  Austrian  wine,  much  less  to  that  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Our  guide  informed  us,  that  some  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  were 
immensely  rich,  and  had  very  overgrown  estates.  He  said,  that  the 
Prince  de  Lichtenstein  had  five  hundred-thousand  florins  per  ann.  the 
Count  de  Czernin  three  hundred-thotisand,  the  Prince  de  Schwartsen* 
burg  five  hundred-thousand,  the  Count  de  Gallas  three-hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  Count  deCzernin's  younger  brother  two-hundred  thousand. 
Several  heads  of  noble  fiimilies,  according  to  him,  are  proprietors  of 
tracts  of  land  six  or  seven  German  miles  in  extent  In  the  Little  Town, 
if  he  may  be  depended  upon^  they  generally  speak  High  Dutch ;  but  in 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  chiefly  Bohemian.  The  extensive  language, 
of  which  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Moravian  are  dialects,  is  called 
Rats.  'Tis  the  old  Sclavoniap,  and  is  at  present  spoken  in  a  good  pait 
of  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Ratzia,  Scrvia,  Dalmatia,  Camiola, 
&c.  The  Poles  and  Moravians,  as  is  said,  understand  the  Bohemians 
•  perfectly  well;  but  the  latter,  we  arc  assured,  do  not  so  well  under- 
stand the  former.  Nay  the  Moravian  dialect,  if  any  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  the  same  authority,  differs  very  considerably  from  those  used 
both  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  The  Jews  here  have  long  beanls,  wear 
Tufis,  hats  Covered  with  coloured  silk,  and  have  some  other  peculiarities 
in  their  habit,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
Not  only  the  students  but  the  citizens  of  Prague  have  a  great  aversion  to 
them.  They  are  entirely  addicted  to  trade,  and  deal  chiefly  in  (he 
jewels  which  are  the  produce  of  this  country.  As  they  bring  a  good 
deal  of  cash  into  the  Emperors  coffers,  they  have,  for  a  long  time, 
been  protected,  and  even  encouraged,  by  the  House  of  Austria. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bohemians  are  Roman-Catholic^,  and 
even  bigots,  yet  there  are  many  secrei  protestants  amongst  them.  Nay, 
we  W(*re  told  that  many  Hussites  might  still  be  found  here,  who  have 
the  Hussite  iiiurij^  and  confession  of  faith.  But,  as  this  intelligence 
came  from  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  seldom  disposed  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  principles  of  those  they  differ  from,  perhaps  these 
Ac^tholics,  as  their  adversaries  sometimes  affect^  to  call  them,  when 
disGOttrsin^with  protestants,  are  all  of  them  either  Lutherans  or  Re- 
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formed.    Be  that  as  it  will,  we  taw  none  of  them,  and  therefore  can 
jay  nothing,  of  our  own  knowledge,  concerning  them. 

Before  we  conclude  our  imperfect  description  of  the  city  of  Prague, 
if  will  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  many  of  the  particulars  it 
contains  were  related  to  us  by  our  guide,  and  therefore  depend  intirely 
on  his  authority.  However,  as  he  seemed  to  us  an  honest  man,  and 
could  have  no  end  to  serve  in  imposing  upon  us,  we  ourselves  are  very 
wdl  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  them.  Tis  true,  he  seemed  not  a  little 
inclined  to  bigotxy ;  but,  as  the  abovementioned  particulars  bear  no 
relation  to  religion,  this  will  not  in  the  least  affect  their  credibility. 
Besides,  as  he  talked  and  understood  Latin  tolerably  well,  had  a  good 
share  of  common  ^ense,  was  versed  in  thehistory  of  Bohemia,  appeared 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  in  this  city,  and  was  even  a 
native  of  it,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity  on  this  occasion. 
Amongst  the  fine  monuments  in  the  church  of  St.  Vite,  may  be 
recjEoned  that  of  Count  Schlik,  erected  in  the^ear  1723.  At  the  tombof 
St.  John  Nepomticene  here,  on  which  is  this  inscription^  Divus  Joanna 
Nepomucemts^  Canomcus  hujus  EccUnm^  et  Regina  Joanna  Confessarius^ 
there  are  generally  an  infinite  number  of  people  performing  their  devo* 
tions.  in  this  church  there  is  a  Madona  with  two  Jesus's,  pne  in  each 
arm,  which  we  remember  not  elsewhere  to  have  met  with ;  as  likewise 
a  very  good  head  of  our  Saviour.  We  were  told,  tha't  thfe  number  of 
churches  in  this  city  amounts  to  an  hundred  and  seven.  All,  or,  at 
least,  the  greatest  part  of  the  rich  furniture  of  the  Imperial  palace  here 
has  been  removed  to  Vienna,  if  our  guide  deserves  any  credit.  That 
quarter,  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Jews  Town* 
Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  besides  his  palaces  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
already  mentioned,  has  a  noble  country  seat  at  Grumau  in  Moravia, 
where  he  frequently  resides.  It  stands  in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  has 
a  very  considerable  tract  of  land  appertaining  to  it.  As  the  author  of 
this  narrative  conversed  with  our  guide  altogether  in  Latin,  he  some- 
times found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  express  the  modern  terms  mado  use  of 
by  the  Bohemian  in  our  language;  especially,  as  these  related  to  customs, . 
posts,  offices,  places,  &c.  to  which  we  have  nothing  in  England  that 
intirely  corresponds.  An  inaccurate  expression,  therefore,  or  such  a 
one  as  does  not  clearly  enough  e.xhibit  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
may  now  and  then  possibly  occur;  though  we  hope,  these  will  prove 
so  rare,  that  they  will  be  easily  pardoned  by  all  our  candid  and 
ingenuous  readers. 
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To  the  Readers  of  the  Harleian  Miscellanj* 

Gentlemtrip 
Being  obliged,  by  necessary  busitiesi,  to  restde,  a  great  part  of  the 
,  aammer,  in  a  tillage,  above  an  huixlred  miles  froat  Oxford,  where 
all  my  books  and  papen  have  for  many  years  been  deposited,  I  found 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  atteikipt  preparing  for  Che  pfess  the  follow* 
ing  sections,  before  the  beginning  of  September.  Neither  would  a 
•evere  cold  and  feverish  indisposidon,  under  which  I  have  iaboared 
since  the  middle  of  October,  with  little  intermission,  permit  me  to 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  them  l>e{orB  the  beginnii^  of  this  montb. 
However,  this  delay  will  be  abundaatly  compensated  by  the  present 
aituation  of  aflain  in  those  parts  of  Bohemhi,  Saxony,  aiid  Branden- 
burg here  d^cribed ;  which  renders  the  publication  oif  this  description 
much  more  Reasonable  and  «  prvpw  now,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  Mays  June,  or  July«  Aa  many  cf  you  hava  exjiressed  a  great 
4esire  of  seeing  the  conclusion  of  Th«  IVavels,  &c.  and  smne  authon 
of  note  have  already  had  recourse  to  that  part  of  this  piece  about  a 
year  ago  published,  I  thought  it  proper  to  communicate  to  you  and 
the  publick  the  reasons  why  the  renminder  could  not  sooner  see  the 
liglit.  These,  it  is  hoped,  will  hava  their  due  weight,  and  prove 
ssitisfisotory  to  you;  and  consequently  clear  Mr.  Osborne,  us  in  justice 
they  otti^t,  from  the  imputation  of  having,  with  sinister  views,  n- 
taidedlie  publication  «f  it.  1  am^  with  great  respect,  Gentlemen^ 

Your  most  fidthful,  audi 

Otfordf  Dee.  5,  174'5.  Most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR,  &c. 


SECT.  VI. 

A  Journey  from  Prague  to  Dresden,  the  metropolis  of  the  Electoreie 
of  Saxony, 

ABOUT  twoiiours  and  a  half  after  our  departure  from  Prague,  we 
came  to  Tursko,  or,  as  Vidari  calls  it,  Tursklo,  a  small  village, 
with  a  church,  between  two  and  three  German  miles  from  Prague,  Vie 
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gnaiai  part  tat  diis  rottd  was  mouotainoas  and  bad.  Tehnite,  Podhaba, 
and  sonie  other  small  places  stand  between  tbe  extremities  of  this  post. 
The  western  bank  of  the  Moldau,  corresponding  with  it,  is,  for  the 
most  pftrty  nountarootis.  At  Podhaba,  not  far  ^m  the  Moldau,  near 
a  German  mile  north  of  Prague^  we  passed  a  rivulet,  which  is  a  small 
branch  of  the  Moldau.  As  Tursko  is  a  place  of  little  note,  we  did  not 
•lay  there  much  above  half  an  hour.  This  village  is  m  the  circle  of 
Rakonitr^  thongh  upon  the  borders  of  that  ofCaurzim. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at,  in  order  to  take  fresh  horses,  was  called 
Welwam.  This  post  is  a  short  one,  the  road  good,  and  the  country 
appeared  fertile  and  pleasant.  .Welwam  is  a  small  walled  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Rakonitz,  about  two  German  miles  north-west 
of  Tarsko.  It  is  seated  on  a  rivulet  that  discharges  itself  into  the  Moldau^ 
and  consists  principally  of  one  street.  The  houses,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,  m^de  a  tolerable  good  appearance,  and  the  inhabitants  seemdd 
clean  and  neat.  We  observed  some  ponds,  or  standing  waters,  between 
Tarsko  and  Welwam,  such  as  those  formerly  mentioritd.  The  villages 
we  passed  through  this  post  were  Minitz  and  Mikowitz.  Minitz  stands 
upon  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  but  is  a  small  and  obscure  place.  Mikowitz 
is  seated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  has  a  castle; 
but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  very  inconsiderable. 

The  following  post,  which  is  a  fine  verdant  plain,  ends  at  Budin, 
Buddn,  or  Budyn.  Budin  is  a  little  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Rakonftz,  two  long  German  miles  north-west  of  Welwam,  and 
about  the  size  of  that  town.  It  is  not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Elgra,  upon  the  confines  of  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz.  The  country, 
in  wych  Budin  stands,  abounds  with  corn,  as  the  postiglioni  informed 
us;  and  indeed  this  sufficiently  appears  from  the  present  face  of  it* 
The  principal,  if  not  only  villages  that  occurred  this  post,  were  Czemo-' 
witx  and  Martinowitz ;  the  first  of  which  is  Situate  upon  a  rivulet  that 
empties  itself  into  the  Moldau,  and  the  other  a  little  to  the  sodth  of  one 
that  may  be  deemed  a  small  branch  of  the  Egra^  The  road  was  good« 
but  the  post  something  longer  than  the  preceding. 

From  Budin,  we  advanced  to  Liowositz,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Labasitz^ 
two  good  German  miles  north-west  of  Budin.  Lowositz  is  a  pretty  town 
of  Biohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
Elt>e.  This  post  is  good  road,  and  a  fine  open  country,  throughout. 
There  are  two  villages  between  Budin  and  Lowositz,  called  Brzesan  and 
Dolanek;  of  which  the  former  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile 
from  Budin,  and  the  latter  in  the  post-road,  at  almost  an  equal  distance 
from  Brzesan  and  Lowositz.  We  passed  the  Eger,  or  Egra,  one  of  ths 
principal  rivers  of  Bohemia,  this  post.  This  river  runs  between  Budin 
and  Labesitz,  which  stands  upon  the  banks  of  it.  We  did  not  stay  above 
an  hour  here. 

The  postiglioni  next  conducted  us  to  Aussig,  a  post  and  a  half^  or 
three  derman  miles,  north  of  Lowositz.  Aussig,  in  Latin  Austa,  or^ 
as  Dresserus  will  have  it,  Austia,  is  a  considerable  city  of  Bohemia, 
uponlheElbe,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  with  a  castle  of  pretty  great  anti« 
quitv.  According  to  .fineas  Sylvius,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  gave  it  to 
the  Marquiss€s  o(  Miwia  and  tbe  Dakes  of  Saxonyi  to  be  defended  by 
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thein  as  a  frontier.  It  was  besieged  by  Ziska,  who  was  lepalsed  wkh 
great  loss,  in  an  assault\he  made  upgn  it;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
continued  the  siege,  and  defeated  an  army  of  a  hundred -thousand  men. 
raised  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  in  Franconia,  Tburingia,  SaxoDj, 
Misnia,  Voigtland,  and  Lusatia.  After  which,  it  immediately  sar- 
rendered  to  him.  The  Austrian  and  Bohemian  writers  affirm,  that 
halberds  were  first  used  in  this  engagement  by  the  Germans;  and  a 
crooked  instrument,  then  of  a  new  invention,  by  the  Bohemian  infantry^ 
to  strip  the  enerhy*s  cavalry  of  their  horse-harness  and  aqcoutrements. 
After  this  blow,  Aussig  remained  three  years  in  a  ruinous  coodition  ; 
but  then  revived,  and  was  ranked  amongst  the  royal  cities  of  Bohetnia. 
It  was  almost  intirely  laid  in  ashes,  in  the  year  1538*  The  Saxons 
made  themselves  masters  of  it,  in  1031,  as  did  the  Swedes,  in  l639. 
The  antient  monastery  of  the  Predicants  here  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hussites,  but  in  the  room  of  it  was  substituted  another,  within  the 
walls,  dedicated  to  St.  Adalbertus,  in  16I8.  At  present,  it  seems  to  be 
no  very  considerable  town,  though  the  market-place  is  a  tolerable  good 
square,  and  the  town-hoUse  new,  and  built  upon  pilasters*  Here  we 
lay  all  night,  but  the  acconvmociations  we  met  with  were  very  indi&rent, 
and  the  bill  handed  to  us  in  the  morning  pretty  extravagant.  The  post- 
house  was  the  inn  we  put  up  at,  as  do  most  other  English  gentlemen  who 
come  this  way.  We  passed  by  Czernusek,  Kwalen,  and  some  other 
small  villages  upon  the  Elbe,  before  our  arrival  at  Aussig.  There  is  & 
pretty  high  and  extensive  hill,  a  little  to  the  left,  at  a  small  distance, 
from  Lowositz ;  and  another  on  the  same  side,  about  a  German  mile 
nearer  Aussig.  The  greatest  part  of  this  post,  we  rode  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  found  the  road  there,  in  some  parts,  mountain- 
ous and  bad ;  besides  which,  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 

Peterswatda,  Peterswald,  or,  as  some  called  it,  Veiderswalda,  ter- 
minates the  following  post,  which  is  a  pretty  long  one,  being  near  three 
German  miles.  As  the  road  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous 
and  bad,  we  were  above  four  hours  upon  it.  Peter&waJda  is  a  small 
inconsiderable  place,  upon  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  the  last  village  in 
Bohemia.  It  stands  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  post  road  to 
Dresden.  Here  is  a  defile,  which  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  pass.  Not  far  from  Aussig,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  post-road, 
there  is  a  village  upon  a  hill,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  We 
were  very  hungry,  when  we  came  to  Peterswalda;  but  could  meet  with 
nothing  there,  except  a  few  eggs  and  a  little  small  white  wine,  which 
scarce  deserved  that  name.  The  people  here  were  clean  and  neat,  and 
some  of  them  talked  Latin,  though  they  appeared  extremely  poor.  We 
must  not  omit  observing,  that  the  air,  through  the  two  last  posts,  was 
very  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  hills  or  mountains  in  that  tract  covered 
with  snow. 

Soon  after  we  left  Peterswalda,  we  entered  the  Marquisate  of  Misnia, 
and  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  The  first  village  we  passed  through  in 
this  electorate  was  called  Hellendorf;  and  this  seemed  to  be  but  a  poor 
inconsiderable  place.  From  thence  we  advanced  to  Gbbubel,  or 
Gishibel,  which  is  a  town  that  made  a  better  appP4irance.  Sehist,  or 
Ziehst,  a  villagie  only  remarkable  for  being  on  the  post-toadi  received  as 
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next.  This  is  something  abo^e  two  German  miles  north  of  Peterswaldft, 
and  supplied  us  with  fresh  post-hones  for  Dresden.  We  must  here 
remarky  that,  froM  Sehist;  travellers  pay  a  florin  ahorse,  for  every  post 
throogh  the  emphre,  and  that  sixteen  grosse  only  in  S^ony  go  to  a 
liorin<  The  Imperial  postflions  have  strings  over  their  right  shoulders, 
striped  with  yelbw  and  black,  and  a  horn  at  the  bottom ;  whereas  those 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  use  strings  striped  with  yellow  and  blue*  In 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  three  Karantani  make 
a  gross,  and  twenty  grosse  a  florin ;  biit,  in  Saxony,  a  florins  consists  of 
sixteen  grosse,  and  a  gross  of  four  Karantani,  In  the  territories  of  the 
Emperor,  an  Ungar,  or  Hungar,  is  composed  of  four  Austrian  florins 
and  three  grosse;  but,  in  Saxony,  an  ungar  goes  for  four  Saxon  florins 
and  two  grosse.  After  a  short  stay  at  Sehist,  we  resumed  our  march  fo^ 
Dresden,  by  the  route  of  Pima. 

Ptnia  is  a  large  town,  containing  four  or  flve-hundred  houses  upon 
the  Elbe,  about  half  a  German  mile  north  of  Sehist.  Here  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Elbe,  which  is  an  ornament  and  advantage  to  the  place. 
Between  this  place  and  Dresden;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Elbe,  it 
a  village  called  Leuben.  This  last  post,  from  Sehist  to  Dresden,  may 
be  considered  as  three  German  miles.  The  road  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
good,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  indiflerent  At  half  a  German  mile's 
distance  from  Dresden,  a  traveller  has  a  good  prospect  of  the  town. 
The  King  of  Poland's  oflicen  were  very  civil  and  obligmg,  and  examined 
our  bagg^ige  with  great  lenity.  The  catalogue  of  posts  between  Prague 
and  Dresden  stanck  thus : 

From  Prague  toTursko,  two  German  miles  and  a  half. 

From  Tursko  to  Wei  warn,  two  German  miles. 

From  Welwam  to  Dudin,  two  German  miles. 

From  Budin  to  Lowositz,  orLabasitz,  two  German  miles. 

FVom  Lowositz  to  Aussig,  three  German  miles. 

From  Aussig  to  Peterswalda,  two  German  miles  and  a  half. 

From  Peterswalda  to  Sehist,  or  Ziehst,  two  German  miles. 

From  Sehist  to  Dresden,  three  German  miles. 

Total  eight  posts,  nineteen  German  miles.       , 

Dresden,  in  Latin  Drcsda,  isa  fair,  large,  and  strong dty,  in  thecircle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  the  metropolis  of  the  Marquisate  of  Misnia,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  about  nineteen  German,  or  seventy- 
mx  English  miles,  north-wes't,  or  rather  al.  north  of  Prague,  in  51  deg, 
8  min.  north  lat.  and  13  deg.  40  min.  east  of  London.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  called  the  Old  Town,  and  the  New  Town,  which  stand  on  the 
opposite  Banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  fine  stone  bridge 
suppotted  by  seventeen  arches.  Though  it  seems  to  be  well  fortified, 
after  the  modern  way,  yet  many  people  doubt,  whether  it  would  be 
able  to  make  a  defence,  if  attacked  by  a  powerful  and  Wi41-disciplined 
amy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  this  whole  electorate  found  itself  obliged  to 
tubniit,  without  making  any  resistance,  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles 
the  twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  in  1706.  The  streets  of  Dresden  are 
wideand  clean,  and  the  inhabitants  extremely  neat.    The  New  City,  in 
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which  is  the  electoral  palace,  is  much  stronger,  being  fortified,  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  Old  Town,  or  Alt  Dresden,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  natives.  As  this  city  was  formerly  denominated  Dresen,  some 
imagine,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  three  lakes  (in  High  Dutch,  vm 
den  drcytn  Seen)  at  a  small  distance  from  it;  but  this  etymon  mu»tbe 
allowed  to  be  a  little  precarious.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Dresden  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  an  exceeding  fine 
town.  The  houses  appeared  so  neat  and  clean,  that  the  generality  of 
them  seemed  to  be  new.  Every  evening,  upon  the  approach  of  the  d\uk, 
most  of  the  houses  have  a  candle  or  lamp  lighted  over  their  doors;  which 
renders  it  easy  to  walk  in  the  streets  all  night,  prevents  many  disorden 
that  might  otherwise  happen,  makes  th^  city  appear  illuminated 
throughout,  and  consequently  enables  it  to  exhibit  as  fine  a  nocturnal 
appearance,  as  any  city  in  Europe. 

The  Saxons  arc  all  Lutherans,  and  so  strict  and  rigid,  that  the  Roman 
Catholick  religion,  though  the  rvligion  of  the  court,  is  scarcely  tolerated 
amongst  them ;  the  people  of  that  persuasion  having  uo  place  of  worship 
to  resort  to,  but  the  King  of  Puland*s  chapel,  in  Dresden,  and  that  of 
the  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  at  Leipsick.  Near  the  market-place,  which 
is  large  and  spacious,  and  serves  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  are 
frequently  exercised  there,  for  a  parade,  a  fine  new  Lutheran  church  is 
erecting,  which  has  been  along  time  in  building,  and  is  not  yet  finished* 
The  principal  church  here  is  fair  and  beautiful,  and  the  others  suffi- 
ciently neat.  We  did  not  however  observe  many  pictures,  or  internal 
decorations  of  that  kind,  in  them;  the  Lutherans  not  being  so  fond  of 
such  ornaments  for  churches,  as  the  Roman  Catholicks  are.  The  Roman 
Catholick  religion  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the  electoral  fiunily,  by  the  union 
of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  were  several  tiroes  at  court,  whilst  at  Dresden,  and  found  it 
brilliant  and  shining  enough.  The  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  returned  hither,  some  time  before  our  arrival  from  Cracow,  and 
that  in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  his  subjects  here,  as  well  as  bis  fiieiidsat 
Vienna,  and  the  Imperial  court,  were  exceedingly  alarmed  at  it,  or  at 
least  appeared  so  to  be.  The  Queen  of  Poland,  the  Emperor  Josephs 
daughter,  is  a  little  woman,  has  a  red  face,  the  Austrian  lip,  a  pretty 
large  mouth,  and  none  pf  the  finest  features;  so  that  she  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  beauty.  However,  she  has  a  piercing  eye,  and,  by 
reason  of  her  good  qualities,  though  ofa  different  persuasion,  is^beloved 
Jby  the  Saxons.  The  King  is  a  tall  lusty  man,  pretty  corpulent,  and  of  a  portly 
and  majcstick  countenance.  He  has  a  florid  look,  and  is  about thirty:cignt 
years  of  age;  beseemed  to  be  very  affable  and  gracious,  even  to  some  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  who  were  admitted  to  kiss  Ixis  band;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  he  is  generally  esteemed  as  a  prince  of  a  very  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition.  I  had  seen  the  King's  picture  at  Rome,  in 
Cardinal  Albani's  palace,  which  being  extremely  like  his  Majesty, 
knew  him  at  first  sight.  He  was  dressed  in  red  cloath,  covered  withgoW 
lace,  and  the  Queen  in  black  .velvet.  We  saw  the  whole  royal  and 
electoral  family  performing  their  devotions  in  the  chs^el  belonging  V>  tne 
palace,  where  they  appeared  very  devout.  This  chapel  seemed  ^^^^l 
very  few  internal  ornaments  and  dccorationsi  which  is  agreeable  enoup 
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to  the  taste. and  genius  of  the  Saxons,  and  which  consequently  demon- 
strates the  King  of  Poland  to'  be  a  wise  prince.  The  palace  is  large,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  neither  grand  nor  elegant.-  However,  the  court  is  very 
polite,  and  the  King  givesall  strangers  of  distinction  here  a  very  gracious 
reception. 

In  this  palace,  however,  there  are  many  fine  apartments;  but  the 
mostisplendid  part  of  it,  if  we  regard  the  furniture  it  contains,  is  the 
gallery,  wich.  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Dresden.  This  fumi- 
ture  co^ists  of  antique  busts,  vessels,  pictures,  and  other  curiosities. 
The  hall  is  noUe  and  spacious,  and  adorned  with  many  draughts  of 
cities,  &c.  which  have  been  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  by  travellers. 
There  are  likewise  here  several  chambers  full  of  rarities  and  treasure, 
not  in  many  places  to  be  parallelled.  These  consist  of  images,  and 
cunous  devices  cut  in  ivoiy;  a  vast  quantity  of  plate,  and  vessels 
adorned  with  granates,  amethysts,  topazes,  emeralds,  &c.  a  great  variety 
of  Saxon  porcellane,  most  beautiful  to  behold,  and  rich  snuff>boxes  set 
with  gems  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  icc»  Some  of  the  . 
rooms,  where  these  are  deposited,  seem,  if  one  may  use  the  term,,  to  be 
wainscottcd  with  a  surperfine  large-  glass ;  and  one  of  them  has  three  or 
four  glass  pilasters  in  it,,  which  make  a  very  beautiful  and  grand  appear- 
ance. Amongst  {Other  curiosities  in  these  chambers,  we  saw  two  ex- 
ceeding ferge  onyxesi  of  an  oval  figure,  extremely  beautiful,  wiiicb^ 
according  to  the  person  who  attended  us,  cost  the  elector  several  thou- 
sand fiorins.  We  likewise  met  here  with  swords,  scimitars,  watches,  ' 
&c.  adorned  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  opals,  sapphires,  topazes, 
and  other  kinds  of  precious  stones;  as  also  with  a  vast  number  of  dia- 
mond bi/ttons  for  coats,  waistcoats,  breeches,  &c.  and  several  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  &c.  of  an  uncommon  size ;  so  that,  witli  regard  to 
fab  personal  estate,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  richest  princes  in  Chrbtendom.  In  one  of  these  chambers,  is  a  piece 
of  the  great  Mogul,  walking  in  state,  with  all  his  attendants,  which, 
we  were  assured,  cost  King  Augustus  the  Second  thirty-thousand  florins. 
The  chambers,  or  apartments,  above-mentioned,  shining,  with  jewels^ 
and  things  ornamented  with  them*  arc  called  the  Treasury. 

The  Turkish  palace,  or  Turkbh  house,  so  called  from  the  furniture 
within  it,  is  seen,  with  great  pleasure,  by  every  foreigner  of  taste  who 
comes  to  Dresden.  This  is  adorned  with  pictures  representing  the  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  Turks,  all  in  their  proper 
habits.  Here  are  likewise  portraits  of  the  Turkbh,  Greek,  Armenian, 
Persian,  Georgiar?,  Circassiah,  &c.  women  in  theirs.  In  one  room^ 
of  this  house,  or  palace,  we  saw  part  of  a  tea  equipage,  set  with  several 
kinds  of  precious  stones,  made,  as  we  were  told,  at  Ispahan  in  Persia;  . 
and  ethers  that  came  from  Constantinople,  according  to  the  information 
we  received,  which  were,  exceedingly  curious.  Here  we  likewise  tew  a 
variety  of  Turkish,  Barbarian,  and  Persian  pipes,  of  difierent  forms, 
one  of  which  went  upon  wheels,  that  a  person  might  make  use  of,  either 
walking,  standing,  or  in  any  attitude  whatsoever.  We  were  likewise 
fhewn  here  a  Persian  small  vessel,  holding  about  a  quart,  which  the  late 
King  of  Poland  frequently  drank  off  to  the  friend  he  introduced  into 
thb  place,  and  obliged  that  friend  to  pledge  hini  in  tha  saBe.r;  This  ha   . 
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did  in  ordtr  t0  tntefine  liiin;  Imt  we  were  toH  ^iwt^  tti^imelieelndy 
for  some  years,  been  dhcontinaed. 

The  new  bridge  over  tlie  Elbe  is  extremely  cwrimit,  m  is  MniwMB  iim 
Pilak  d'HoUande,  wbere  the  porodaos  is  kept  The  guden  befoopug 
«  to  the  Palais  d'Hollande  b  adorned  with  many  fine  statues  o€  winls 
marble*  tod  extends  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  anenal  also  coataifis  a 
gie&t  number  of  cariosities,  bat,  as  a  catBk>gue  ci  these  hat  been  pub- 
lished»  it  would  foe  impertinent  here  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 

We  must  not  omit  taking  notice  of  &e  King  of  PolaiidV  wild  bwnHiy 
which  are  numerous  and  various.  Amongst  others,  we  saw  aeveial 
monkies  and  baboons,  which  seemed  to  have  something  very  peevliar  in 
t^em.  One  of  the  baboons  was  of  a  very  lai^e  siae,  laughed  or  pinrnd 
atu%  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  frequently  farted  ii&ibt  we  stood 
gAiiog  upon  them.  One  of  the  young  lions  here  was  so  tame,  that  the 
keeper  played  with  him,  as  if  ho  bad  been  «  pappy*  The  Hungarian 
wild  oats  appeared  to  be  the  fiercest  creatures  here,  thou^  leopards, 
lions,  tigers^'&c.  made  up  part  of  the  collection.  This  collection  has 
been  inriched  by  the  gentlemen  sent  by  the  lataKing  Augustus  die  Seeond 
to.  Africa,  who  bought  with  them  home  to  Dresden  several  African 
fones,  and  other  creatures,  before  unknown  in  Germany.  Tbe  two 
principal personsattending  Dr.  Hebenstreitinto  Africa  were  M,  Ludowick 
and  M«  Eversbach.  We  were  told  that  these  gentlemen,  whom  we  had 
net  the  honour  to  see^  made  honourable  mention  of  Mr.  Shaw,  chaplain 
to  tbe  English  factory  at  Algiers,  from  whom  they  had  received  great 
ci^luies.  This  gjaitleroan  1  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  witb, 
above  a  year  ajgo>  in  Italy* 

The  people  of  Dresden  are  veiy  polite,  and  seem  to  have  much  of  tiia 
French  taste.  They  have  a  vast  regard  for  their  prince,  and  royal 
ftmily,  though  of  a  different  penuasion.  The  King  of  Fbkmd,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  1ms  at  present  six  children:  1.  Frederic  Christian,  tfaa 
prince  royal  and  electoral,  born  September  the  5th,  1729»  S.  Maria 
Amelia,  bom  Sept^berthe  13th,  17S7*  3.  Maria  Anna,  bom  August 
tha$9th|  1798.  4.  XavierAugustus>  bom  August  the  83th,  1730.  5^ 
Maria  Josepha,  bom  November  the  4th,  1731,  6«  Charics  Christian, 
bom  July  the  13th,  1733.  The  King  of  Poland's  eldest  son  has  the 
title  of  Royal  Hig|ineBS,  and  his  Royal  Uighness's  eldest  son,  as  we 
were  infbcmedi  that  of  Piast,  which,  we  were  likewise  told,  descended 
to  all  fature  generations. 

According  to  die  most  celebrated  authors,  who  have  treated  of  tha 
affairs  of  Germany,  the  best  High  Dutch  is  spoke  in  Saau>ny,  The 
women  here  are  likewise  reckoned,  for>tbe  generality,  to  be  more  beau* 
tiful  dian  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  But,  widi  zeg/ud  to 
the  last  artade,  we  must  own  ourselves  to  difier  from  the  most  common 
and  received  opinion.  The  women  of  Austria  and  Bohemia,  both  in 
their  persons  and  dispositions,  come  up  at  least,  as  we  imagine^  to  tbose 
ofSanmy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  one  of  Ae  most 
potent  prinoes  of  the  empire.  He  has  now  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty* 
eight  thousand  men,  nineteen<thousand  of  which  are  in  Poland.  Tba 
troops  wa  saw  ware  meaoesding  good  eonditioii^  and  peiActly  wall 
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Hnti  kk  Ihe  ndlittiy  art.  His  fofplUh  Majesty,  however^  in  c^ae  of 
laotdf  em  nake  a  oonsicferaUe  augmentation  to  his  forces;  apd  thl9» 
is  is  jaidy  lie  wiU  do,  as  finding  it  absolutely  neceKHiy,  in  the  present 
ooDfancture* 

We  lodged  at  £inaiermaD's  in  the  market-place^  an  inn  frequented 
%j  the  English  gentlemen  that  travel  through  Saxonj,  and  one  of  the 
best  la  Dr^dea.  Hefe  we  lived  elegantly  enougbi  bnty  at  our  departui^, 
i  pKsented  wish  a  most  enormous  toil.    But  this  we  were  not  syr- 


inised  aS,  stace  most  countrite,  even  our  own,  love  to  prey  upon 

in  ail : 


The  landlord,  however,  to  do  him  justice  in  all  respects, 
was  very  complaisant  and  obliging*  Having  giatified  our  curiosity 
in  Dresden,  we  made  the  necessary  preparations  As  our  ^rney  to 
BarltB,  wlitre  we  proposed  some  time  to  stay* 


SECT.  VU. 

M  Joumetf  from  Draden  to  BcrHit,  the  residence  of  the  Jt^^  tf  Pruu^ 
Elector  of  Brandetiburgm 

THE  first  place  we  stopped  at,  ai^er  our  departure  from  Dresden, 
was  the  toWn  ot  Meissen,  in  Latin  Mi&na,  or  Misnia,  which  gives  name 
to  the  mariquieate  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  about  a  post  and  a  half,  or 
three  German  miles,  north'West  of  Dresden,  and  was  fokinerly  the 
capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Misnia,  though  it  now  makes  no  great 
figute.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  river  of  its  own  name,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  it  has  a  very  good  bridge*  Its  situation  is 
partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly  on  the  declension  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  antient  palace,  or  castle,  and  the  cathedral.  Here  was 
formerly  a  monastery,  which,  since  its  becoming  subiect  to  the  Elector  ^ 
of  Saxony,  in  1581,  has  been  converted  into  a  publick  school.  We 
were  told,  that  there  were  forroetly  here  some  indecent  pieces  of  pain0ng, 
representing  the  intrigues  and  debaucheries  of  the  Monks.  The  manu* 
facture  of  porcelane  at  Meissen  renders^  that  jplace  famous  all  over 
Europe.  This  porcelane  is  much  more  beautifully  painted  and  ena^ 
melled  than  that  of  China  and  Japan;  and  a  suite  of  it,  as  we  were  told, 
sometimes  went  off  at  auctions  in  Holland  for  above  twelve-hundred 
Aorins.  The  elector,  into  whose  coffers  this  porcelane  brings  veiv  coii- 
riderable  sums,  frequently  makes  presents  of  great  quantities  of  it  to 
foreign  princes  in  alliance  with  him.  Some  people  here  affirm^  thai  the 
art  of  making  this  fine  and  beautiful  ware  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  an  adept,  in}  his  attempts  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone.  Bo 
that  as  it  will,  we  were  assured,  that  the  artificers,  or  operators,  were 
4  sort  of  prisoners,  being  confined  to  this  place,  for  fear  this  art,  so  ad- 
vantageous to  Saxony,  should  be  communicated  to  other  nations.  The 
road,  this  post,  we  found  mountainous  and  bad.  There  are  many  fine 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  Dresden  and  Meissen* 
The  chief  villages  between  those  two  places  are  Niderwarte  and  S^barfenr 
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berg  on  the  western,  and  Ketzchen  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
The  place  where  the  porcelane  is  made  at  Meissen  cannot  be  seen 
without  an  express  order  from  the  veldt-marshal  Count  de  Wackcr- 
barth. 

From  Meissen  our  postiglioni  conducted  us  to  Stauchitx,  or  Stoschitz, 
where  we  were^  supplied  with  fresh  horses.  Stauchits  is  about  two 
German  miles  and  an  half  almost  west  of  Meissen.  This  u  a  village  of 
no  great  note.  Here  we  stopped  about  half  an  hour,  and  refr^ed 
ourselves.  The  wine  was  very  indifferent,  and  the  other  accommodations 
bad ;  so  that,  including  the  greasing  of  the  wheels,  we  did  not  spend 
here  two  florins.  The  country  made  much  the  same  appearance  this  as 
the  preceding  post. 

Hubertsburg,  or  Hubertsbergi  the  next  place  we  arrived  at,  and 
which  terminated  the  following  post,  is  a  village  that  makes  no  consi- 
derable figure.  However,  the  King  of  Poland  has  a  palace,  or  hunt* 
ing-house,  here,  which  he  visits  several  times  in  a  year,  and  particu* 
larly  when  he  goes  to'  the  fair  of  Leipsick ;  and  this  a  liitle  distinguishes 
the  place.  Hubertsburg  stands  about  two  German  miles  from  Stauchitx* 
The  tract  between  these  two  villages  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  com 
country,  though  woods  sometimes  occur. 

From  Hubertsburg  we  advanced  to  Wurtzen,  which  is  a  long  post, 
consisting  of  about  two  and  a  half  German  miles.  This  post  throughout 
we  found  good,  and  met  with  a  village  or  two  in  it.  The  country 
appeared  open,  and  had  several  young  woods.  Wurtzen  is  a  small 
village,  though  seated  in  a  pleasant  country.  The  inhabitants  seemed 
.  to  be  very  neat  and  clean.  Here  we  saw  a  stork's  nest,  with  four  ^oung 
ones,  and  were  told,  that  these  birds  were  pretty  numerous  in  this  part 
of  Saxony.  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  post-house  in  Wurtzen, 
where  we  met  with  very  good  accommodation^^ 

The  distance  between  Wurtzen  and  Leipsick,  or,  as  the  Germans  call 
It,  Leipzig,  is  about  three  German  miles.  The  road  we  found  very 
indifferent.  The  country,  however,  appeared  agreeable  enough,  espe- 
cially as  the  spring  was  now  pretty  far  advanced.  The  King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  keeps  bis  roads  in  very  good  order  and  condition; 
and  travellers,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  frequently  meet  with  a  sort  of 
column,  haying  an  inscription  upon  it,  exhibiting  the  number  of  miles 
to  the  next  considerable  town,  as  in  many  parts  of  England.  Many  of 
these,  that  we  met  with,  were  erected  in  the  years  1722  and  1723. 
About  two  English  miles,  or  half  a  German  league,  from  Leipsick,.  we 
bad  agood  prospect  of  the  town,  and  thought  it  made  a  very  fine  appear^ 
ance.  Leipsick  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Germany, 
our  readers  will  expect  a  short  description  of  it  here." 

Leipsick,  or  Leipzig,  in  l^tin  Lipsia,  or,  according  to  some,  Lipsur- 
dum,  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  or  district,  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
marquisate  of  ftlisnia,  and  electorate  of  Saxony,  It  stands  about  ten 
German  miles  north-west  of  Meissen,  and  thirteen  almost  west  pf 
Dresden,  51  deg.  21  min.  north  lat.  and  12  deg.  48.  min.  east  of  London. 
^  As  thecountry  round  it  is  a  charming,  beautiful,  and  fertile  plain,  diver- 
sified with  woods,  orchards,  corn-fields,  meadows,  &c.  and  it  stands  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Ebter^  Pleissa^  and  Barde,  its  situation  must  be 
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allo^d  very  delightful ;  especially,  as  it  is  at  no  grtet  dbtanoe  from 
tbe  Saai  and  theMoldau,  two  extremely  fine  rivers,  and  the  tract  appef> 
taining  to  it  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  el^an« 
cies,  of  life.  Some  assert  it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Vandals,  about 
the  year  700,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lipzk,  a  lime*tree, 
with  which  sort  of  trees  the  same  persoEis  suppose  the  countxy  it  stands 
io  to  have  formerly  abounded. 

Ic  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  university  of  Leipsick  owes  its 
origin  to  thedepartureof  a  great  body  of  German  students  from  Prague, 
about  the  year  140ft,  or  140^;  so  that  it  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
colony  of  the  university  of  Prague.  The  four  colleges,  of  which  it  consists, 
are  adorned  with  twenty.four  professors,  who  are  generally  very  learned 
men.  The  nations,  of  which  this  university  is  composed,  are  the  Mis- 
aians,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Poles;  though  under  some  one  of  these 
they  will  admit,  as  we  were  told,  the  students  of  meet  other  nations. 
The  university  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the  town,  and  not  to  the  elector; 
which  we  thought  pretty  extraordinary. 

The  library  of  the  university,  or  rather  of  the  senate,  of  Leipsick/ 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  good  one,  is  ioriched  with  a  great 
variety  of  MSS.  taken  out  of  the  monasteries  at  the  reformation.  Here 
if  likewise  a  considerable  collection  of  curiosities,  «  catalogue  of -some 
of  the  principal  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  we  may 
perhaps  hereafter  oblige  our  readers  with.  The  very  worthy  and  learned 
librarian,  Dr.  Mascou,  made  me  a  present  of  a  small  piece,  containing 
the  catalogue  abovementioned,  and  an  elegant  description  of  thislibrary^ 
wrote  in  Latin;  which  has  prefixed  to  it  the  following  title : 

Q.D.B.V. 

BIBUGTHECAM 

MAGNIFICI.  AMPLISSIMI.  QVE 

SENATVS.  UPSIENSIS 

EX.  DECRETG.  EIVS 

BGNAE.  MENTI 

1AM 

DEDICANDAU.   ATQVE.    APERIEVDAM.   TORE 
INDICIT 

GOTTFRIDVS.  CHRISTJANVS.  GGETZIVS 
PRAETGR-  ET.  BIBLIGTHECARIVS. 
LlPSIvE, 
MDCCXL 

Tbe  city  of  Leipsick  is  very  populous,  and  the  houses  therein,  espe- 
cially those  about  the  market-place,  very  stately  and  grand,  and,  built 
of  free  stone.  Some  of  these  are,  at  least,  six  or  seven  stories  high. 
The  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  are  exceeding  steep,  and  even  approach* 
iog  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  streets  appear  beautiful 
enough,  being  broad,  clean,  and  well  paved.  Near  the  market-place 
are  two  extremely  fine  houses  belonging  to  M.  Appel  and  M.  Heuman, 
both  merf  hantSy  as  we  were  told.  M.  Bosen  and  M.  Appei,  both 
merchants,  h%ve  likewise  most  beautiful  gardens  near  the  gates  of  Leip- 
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sick.  Tbftt  of  M.  Boien  is  full  of  exotic  pl«iti»  and  mumgbi  by  U. 
Hebenstreit,  or  Hebenstreeti  one  of  the  gentmitn  te&t  by  King  AugiMlii 
tbe  Second  into  Africa,  who  is  the  director  of  this  gpinieo4i^M.  Bosoi 
has  likewise  a  very  fine  collection  of  natural  curiositiesy  he  being  n  msa 
of  great  substance,  and  having  a  passionate  fondness  foreveiything  rare 
and  uncommon  in  t^iis  branch  of  literature.  The  number  of  atodenlB 
here,  as  we  were  informed,  amounted  to  above  a  thousand* 

I  must  not  omit  observing  here»  that  I  was  extremely  obliged  to  M. 
Maurice  George  Weidmann,  bookseller  in  Leipsick,  and  counseUor/*  as 
he  informed  me,  to  the  late  King  of  Poland.  He  was  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  full  and  ample  account  of  the  town  and  univenity  of  Leipaick  ; 

,  and  to  introduce  me  to  the  very  learned  and  famous  Dr.  Mascou,  whom. 
I  found  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  erudition  and  politeness.  Dr« 
Baudisius  ai^  Dr.  Oebauer  gave  me  the  meeting  one  evening  at  Dr, 
Mascou's,  where,  in  all  respects,  .1  was  entertained  very  agreeably. 
All  these  gentlemen,  to  do  them  justice,  ex]»es8ed  the  highoHt  rqgaid 
for  the  English  nation,  and  allowed  it  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  worldt 
in  point  of  literature.  However,  they  seemed  a  little  too  much  piv|Ui- 
diced  in  ia? our  of  M.  Leibnits,  and  spoke,  in  my  opinion,  rather  too 
coldly  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whom  yet  their  character  ran  in  a  very 
high  strain.  This  a  little  warmed  me,  so  that  I  could  not  forbear  sajing 
some  things  which  I  found  the  company  did  not  perfectly  relish.  Bul^ 
by  mutual  agreement,  we  dropped  this  subject ;  and  spent  the  eveningp 
not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  perfect  fxienddiip,  neither  did 
I  ever  in  my  life  meet  with  any  company  that  appeared  to  me  mors 
agreeable. 

Dr.  Mascou  is  certainly  a  gentleman  of  most  profound  erudition,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  literature;  though  he 
seems  to  shine  most  in  antient  history,  particularly  that  branch  of  it 
relating  to  his  native  country.  All  the  other  gentlemen  of  this  uni?er- 
sity,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with,  I  found  likewise  to 
be  very  learned,  polite,  and  ingenious  men.  In  short,  no  one  can  wish 
better  to  the  learned  university  of  Leipsick  than  I  do,  as  no  one  can  be 
more  fully  convinced  of  their  learning  and  politeness.  Neither  can  any  one 
more  heartily  desire,  that  a  good  understanding  between  the  members 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsick  may  be  always 
preserved ;  and  that  they  may  always,  if  any  disputes  betwixt  some  of 
them  should  happen  to  arise,  behave  towards  one  another  with  candour, 
charity,  and  good-nature ;  which,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  will  be  for 
mutual  interest  and  advantage. 

Tbe  literary  journal  published  here,  intituled  at  present.  Nova  JctB 
Brfuditorum  fMkata  Uptw^  is  the  most  femous  and  most  univerul 
literary  journal  in  Europe.  It  first  began  to  be  published,  under  tke 
auspices  of  M.  L.  Otto  Menckenius,  in  1680;  and  was  continued  by 
his  son,  M.  Joannes  Burchardus  Menckenius,  who  died  in  April  I7S1- 
Its  title,  from  the  beginning  to  the  death  of  this  polyhistorian,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  Leipsick  stile  him,  was  Ada  Bruditimmh  4*c.  But  bis 
son,  M.  Frid.  Menckenius,  who  succeeded  him  jn  the  direction  of  this 
pionthly  p^per,  has  given  it  the  titld  of  A^mi  Ada  ErudUorfm.  ^ 
jpnblished  t^e  first  day  of  every  month,  and  dispersed  over  ^very  part  of 
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jAoaary  1732*  This  jouml  comprehends  all  suhjects^  gives  an  aocoont 
of  the  frodacdom  of  the  most  cmbnited  authors  of  encry  natiohy  anA 
oootum  a  ooosidemble  tMiinber  of  small  polemical  pieces  not  ekewhero 
So  be  Inind.  I  boi^t  hete  the  Naom  Ada  ErmdHanm  for  tiie  months 
of  die  year  1734,  elapsed  before  we  arrived  at  Leipsick,  the  last,  of 
nrhich  fimt  saw  the  light,  jnst  before  onr  arrival  there.  Not  only  the 
editon  of  these  Ada^  hut  all  the  other  academicians  of  the  oniverBit^ 
of  Letpsick,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with,  expressed  a 
great  destie  to  keep  up  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  roe.  The 
principal  of  these  wese  Dr.  Mascou,  Dr.  Baudisius,  Dr.  Oebaner,  Dr. 
Beebenbeq;,  and  M.  Jocher,  professor  of  philosophy.  1  was  told  like- 
wise,  that  M.  Plattfierand  M.  Walther,  whom  I  had  not  the  honour  Sa 
see,  were  -very  learned  men. 

We  wereinformedy  that  there  is  here  a  high  court  of  judicature  inde- 
pendent on  the  elector*  and  hefore  which  he  himself,  if  summoned,  is 
ofaUfed  to  appear.  This  seemed  to  us  very  strange,.consideringthat  the 
elector  is  gnserally  looked  upon,  in  England,  as  an  absolute  and  des- 
potic prtnoe.  But,  as  sevend  German  authors  have  set  this  afiair  in  a 
true  light,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  them  for  a  forAer 
aecooatofit. 

The  fein  at  Leipsick,  towards  the  beg^ning  of  the  new  year,  s* 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  are  very  celebmted  and  remarkable.  Sudk 
vast  quantities  of  valuable  merchandize,  and  rich  curiosities,  are  then 
brooght  hither  by  the  principal  merchants  of  all  nations,  that  perhaps 
the  like  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  dty.  This  induces  sometimes  a 
great  number  of  perM»ns  of  distinction,  and  even  many  princes  and 
princesses'of  sovereign  families,  to  honour  Che  city  of  Leipsick.  widi  their 
prsseaoe  on  these  occasions. 

Lsipsick  is  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  though  fortified  with  ram* 
parts  and  a  ditch.  The  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  however,  seems  capable 
of  sustaining,  at  least,  a  short  si^e.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  without  making  any 
defence. 

Though  the  town  is  not  lai^e,  the  streets  are  very  regular,  and  some 
of  them*  even  grand«  The  town  house  is  a  noble  structure ;  as  is  llk^- 
wise  8t«  Nicholas's  church,  abounding  more  with  internal  omamentt 
and  decorations,  than  perhaps  any  Lutheran  church  in  the  empire. 
The  ground-AooTB  of  most  of  the  merchants  houses  are  warehouses,  as  in 
the  cities  of  Lisbon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  &c.  It  must  not  here  be^foigot; 
that  the  merchants,  who  frequent  the  foirs  of  Leipsick,  are,  by  the 
elector^  Older,  exempted  from  tolls.  . 

Most  of  the  young  women  here  have  fine  complexions,  and  appeared 
to  us  cKtrelndy  beautiful.  Such  vast  numbers  of  them  walking  in  the 
streets  seemed  to  be  pregnant,  that  we  lemember  not  to  have  seen  any 
where  the  like.  We  hwd  a  minister  preach  at  St  Nicholasli  church, 
who  had  an  hour  alaas  placed  by  him,  and  saw  it  near  twice  out. 
The  congregation,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  appeared  rerf 
devout. 

M.  linckius,  an  apothecaiy  hae^  fellow  of  the  royal  sociely  of. 
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London,  has  a  noble  collection  of  curiosities,  and  is  n  wry  gical  vin 
tuoso.  We  did  not  see  him,  but  taice  him  to  be  a  man  of  note,  ai  he 
bears  a  high  character  amongst  the  principal  memben  of  the  univenity 
of  Leipsick.  In  the  garden  of  M.  Bosen  miay  be  seen  a  plant,  suppoied 
to  be  a  species  of  the  musa  of  the  Arabs,  the  paU  of  Piiny,  and  the 

1>isang  of  the  Javanese.  This  plant,  being  then  three  years  old,  and  lU 
eet  and  a  half  high,  in  ten  weeks  time,  arrived  at  the  stature  of  sixteen 
feet,  and  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  upon  it,  in  1733. 

The  chief  inn  in  Leipsick  is«  Joachim's  Stall,  which  is  a  house  of  very 
good  note.  Here  we  met  with  exceeding  good  accommodations,  though 
the  bill  handed  to  us,  at  our  departure,  was  pretty  extravagant.  The 
physic  garden  of  Leipsick  is  full  of  exotic  pianis,  some  of  which  arc  of 
avery  extraordinary  nature.  Having  taken  a  view  of  every  thing  worthy 
of  observation  here,  we  set  put  for  Berlin,  which  was  the  next  place  we 
pioposed  to  visit. 

From  Leipsick  we  advanced  to  Hogelhdm,  a  village  of  no  great  note, 
where  we  took  fresh  horses.  This  post  consisted  of  about  two  short 
German  miles,  ^'he  country,  through  which  we  passed,  appeared  open 
and  pleasant,  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  postiglioni,  b  very  fertile. 
We  staid  about  an  hour  here. 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  called  Duben,  and  stands,  at  least, 
two  exceeding  long  German  miles  almost  north  of  Hogelheim.  Doben 
is  situate  in  such  a  country  as  that  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  very  pretty  town.  We  did  not  stop  above  half  an  hour 
here.  Both  Duben  and  Hogelheim  appertain  to  the  electorate  of 
Saxony. 

Gumberg.  or  Keroberg,  which  terminates  the  next  post,  is  three  good 
German  miles  north  of  Duben.  It  is  a  place  of  no  manner  of  note, 
consisting,  as  we  supposed,  of  not  above  fifty  houses.  The  tract  be- 
tween Duben  and  Kerobei;g  seems  to  abound  with  firs.  As  nothing 
curious  presented  itself  to  our  view  here,  as  soon  as  we  could  be  ac<t 
commodated  with  fresh  horses,  we  set  out  for  Wittenberg,  which  is  not 
above  a  German  mile  from  hence. 

Wittenberg,  or  Wirtenberg,  in  LAtin  Witcmberga,  Witeberga,  Wit** 
temberga,  Vilcmberga,  Vittemberga,  Vitenberga,  Viteberga,  or  Vi- 
turum  Afons,  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  31  deg.  69. 
min.  north  latitude,  and  13  deg.  10  min.  min.  east  of  London,  about 
thirty-eight  German  miles  north  east  of  Leipsick.  It  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  and  is  at  present  very  well  fortified  both 
by  nature  and  art.  We  observed  that  Wittenberg  consists  chiefly  of  one 
laJige  street*  There  is  ajstrong  castle  here,  built  by  the  Elector  Fredtiic 
the  Third,  who  likewise  founded  here  an  university^  in  150t.  St. 
Ursula's  church,  the  principal  one  in  Wittenberg,  in  the  castle,  was 
founded  by  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  in  1518.  The  castle  itself  like- 
wise, and  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  are  intirely  owing  to  his  munifi* 
cence.  This  town  and  university  are  famous  on  many  accounts,  as 
will  appear  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  German  hi^ 
torians.  Before  we  entered  Wittenberg,  we  passed  the  Elbe,  which  » 
very  broad  and  rapid  at  this  place.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
^nd  the  houses  well  built.  We  were  told  that  the  university  at  present 
does  not  make  near  so  considerable  a  figure  as  those  of  Halle  and  Leipsick. 
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The  post  bouse  herey  whe^  we  lodged,  is  very  much  frequented  by 
travelers*  The  Elector  of  Saxony's  garrison  in  Wittenberg  does  not 
exceed  Ibur-hundred. 

Onr  postiglioni  conducted  us  from  Wittenberg  to  Crobstadt,  a  village , 
of  no  repute.    Tbb  post  is  two  easy  German  miles.    The  road  is  good, 
and  in  it  we  met  with  a  tolerable  plenty  of  fir-trees.    Crobstadt  docs  not 
teem  to  consist  of  above  thirty  houses. 

The  next  post,  terminated  by  Trevenbrietz,  or  Treuenbritzen,  is  aa 
exceeding  short  one,  and  the  road  very  good.  Though  the  tract  is  a 
little  mountainous, yet  it  seems  pretty  open.  Some  woods  of  firs  likewise 
here  occurred.  Trevenbrietz  is  the  first  town,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony, 
in  the  elector^ite  of  Brandenboqrg,  and,  as  we  imagined,  is  composed, 
at  least,  of  three*hundred  houses.  The  inhabitants  seemed  more  robust 
and  large  than  the  Saxons;  especially  the  women,  who  were  very  mas- 
culine and  strong.  Treuenbritzen  stands  upon  the  river  Niepeltta,  and 
not  far  from  its  source. 

From  Trevenbrietz  we  went  to  Belitz,  a  considerable  walled  town  on 
the  liver  Ada,  two  German  miles  north  of  the  former  place.  We  found 
the  road  this  post  exceeding  good.  Theivomen  here  appeared  extremely 
handsome.  We  were  told,  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  garrison  in  Belitz 
did  not  exceed  two-hundred  men. 

Our  postiglioni  carried  us  from  Belitz  to  Potsdam,  a  place,  at 
present,  of  great  note.  Potsdam  is  a  fine  new  city  of  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Havel,  about  four  German  miles  almost 
north  <^  Belitz,  and  above  three  almost  west  of  Berlin.  This  city,  in  a 
manner,  owes  its  being  to  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  since  before  his 
time  it  was  a  poor  inconsiderable  town.  He  has  a  noble  palace  here, 
lately  built,  that  has  a  fine  saloon,  which,  for  its  extraordinary  height, 
IS  scarce  to  be  parallelled  in  Europe.  The  King,  when  here,  entertains 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  in 
this  saloon.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  new  beautiful  canal,  on 
both  sides  of  which  stand  several  magnificent  and  superb  houses,  bt* 
longing  to  some  of  the  Prussian  generals,  and  other  persons  of  quality* 
We  saw  the  King  exercise  two  battalions  of  hisi  tall  grenadiers  in  the 
gardens  of  his  palace,  and  afterwards  in  a  plain  at  a  little  distance  from 
Uie  town. .  They  made  a  surprrzingly  fine  appearance,  and  performed 
their  exercise  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  exactness.  In  fynCf  they 
are  the  finest  troops  we  ever  saw.  The  third  battalion  of  these  greni^ 
diers  is  quartered  at  Brandenboorg.  We  put  up  at  the  city  of  Hanover, 
which  is  a  very  good  inn,  where  we  were  very  well  used.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  King's  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Potsdam  have 
received  an  augmentation  of  some  thousands  of  families.  The  King  is  a 
short  squat  man,  very  fat,  and.  extremely  bloated.  All  his  Hitrats  that 
we  have  seen  are  very  much  like  him.  His  face  seemed  almost  as  blue 
as  his  coat;  he,  as  well  as  the  prince  royal,  and  all  his  generals  and 
oflicers,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  tall  grenadiers.  As  we  made  some 
short  stay  at  Pots<}am,  we  picked  up  a  great  many  curious  particulars 
relating  to  the  King,  the  royal  family,  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
place;  all  of  which  we  hope  to  have  an  opporttuity  of  communicating 
to  the  publtck  in  a  short  time. 
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From  fMsdam  H  Berlf n,  tbe  roU  «ms  tee  «nd;^[dMmit  Wt  aiet 
nrltb  iminy  fir-trees  thfe  pbot,  'seva-nl  of  wfaieh  had  been 'blown  down  by 
tempestuous  weather.  The  same  thing  we  observed  between  Belits  and 
Potsdam;  as  we  bad  before  done,  in  the  tmct  between  Biitiili and 
Dnespeck,  in  Bohemia.  The  prospect  of  Berlin,  at  aboat  tht  dia^ 
tanoe  of  an  Englfshraile,  is  nobieand  grand*  Tlie  principal- ^riHtgei, 
in  the  post-road,  between  Potsdam  and  Berlin  are  ^<rfpe,  near  d* 
point  where  the  Saar  dtscfaai^h  itself  into  the  Havel,  Zehkndoii^ 
StegUts,  and  Schoneberg ;  none  of  which  can  be  detmed  ver^  consider- 
irtile.  But  Charlottenburg,  which  stands  between  thoae  fwo  placta,  not 
fcr  Irom  the  point  where  the  Havel  and  the  Spree  nmle  their  atrenma,  is 
SI  fine  town,  and,  on  many  accounts,  not  a  little  remarkable.  f%ere  is 
«  fine  palace  bete,  called  at  first  Luteenbui^,  ftota  the  little  vilii^  of 
Lntzen,  near  which  it  stands.  Frederick  the  first  denuminaied  it 
<%arlotteBbnrg,  in  honour  of  his  Queen,  mother  to  tbe  prcaent  King; 
and  built  a  town  near  it,  which  has  always  gone  by  the  same  asne. 
t)f  tills  that  prince  was  pleased  to  declare  himself  bni^gonwater,  or 
mayor,  and  the  thargraves,  or  princes  of  the  blood,  principal  ministen 
of  state,  and  generals,  aldermen  and  common-council.  He  nho  ap- 
pointed two  noblemen  of  jthe  court  to  execute  tbe  office  Of  battira*  Hit 
Majesty  expended  immense  sums,  in  beautifying  and  increasing  tbe 
Imildings  of  the  palace,  which  contains  several  wings,  grand  apaftaents 
«nd  a  fine  prtlngeiy.  Before  the  Dorotheestadt^gate,  fhece  is  A  paai, 
fbrough  which  a  fine  road  has  been  roade'from  Berlin  to  Charlottenbuif; 
tOkd  contiguous  to  that  end  of  tbis  park,  near  the  latter  place,  a  oharm- 
Ing  pleasure^fden,  appertaining  to  the  palace  there,  in  the  lale 
King's  time,  the  road  between  Berlin  and  Charlottenbuig  wts  atlomed 
trkb  two  rows  of  lamps  on  each  side,  Vhich  appeared  like  two  ei4tiitoBs 
6ffire.    We  stopped,  this  post,  ata  small  village  called  SeMano. 

The  catalogue  of  posts  between  Dresden  and  Berlin  stands  tbiii : 

From  .Dresdenio  Meissen,  one  post  and  a  half,  three  Geinuyi  miki, 

FixNta  Meissen  to  Stauchits,  one  post,  two  German  miles. 

IVom  Stauchitz  to  Hubertsburg,  one^>ost,  two  Oerman  miles. 

From  Hubertsburg  to  Wurtzen,  one  long  post,  two  German  mil 
ftbalf. 

From  Wurtaen  to  Leipsidc,  one  post  and  a  haU^  three  iiennan 
miles. 

From  Leipsick  to  Hogelheim,  one  short  post,  two  riiort  GanneB 
miles. 

From  Hogdheim  to  Duben,  one  long  post,  two  exceeding  kAigGemaD 
miles. 
'  From  Duben  to  Kemberg,  one  poet  and  «  balf,  three  German  mites. 

From  Kemberg  to  Wittenberg,  half  a  post,  ctie  German  mile. 

From  Wittenberg  to  Crobstadt,  oae  sbort  peat,  two  easy  ^Gennaa 
mi)es. 

From  Crobstadt  to  Trenenbrkaen,  one  sbort  pes^  one  Oeman  wSk 
and  a  half 

FtotnlYeuenbrit^ento  Bdhii  one  post,  two  < 
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Aqoi  Belite  to  NbidlUBy  twoposts^  four  German  irnbi. 
From  ¥otaiua  to  BerhiH  two  posts,  lour  OemuHi  milob 
TolU^  Mvwicen  p«t%  tUrty>-fonr  German  mtteSk 


BerJiiit  the  veudence  of  the  King  of  Pnusia,  is  one  of  the  kufsit 
toiimsMi  Getmanjr.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Spree,  ip  52  deg*  28  miiu 
noitk  ]at  and  35  de^  4a  min*  long.  Though  this  city  now  makes  the 
ffmktmi  figure  of  any  in  the  King  (^  Prussia's  dominionsy  Bnindeubuig 
has  always  been,  cstej^med  the  capitai  of  the  marquisate  aiul  electorate  of 
the  same  name.  Berlin  was  bnilt  by  the  Mai^ve  Albert,  in  the  yiear 
ll63,  b«t  has,  since  that  time,-  been  greatljr  enlar^MJ,  and  consists  al 
pRsentof  esght  parts:  1.  The  city  of  Berlin,  properly  so  called,  oa 
the  eastern  btink  of  the  Spree. .  2.  Coin  on  the  opposite  bank,  whraa 
the  Margraves  had  formerly  a^ palace.  3.  FrederickVWerder,  built  by 
the  Elector  Frederick  William  the  Gceat*  4.  The  Dorothean  Town, 
or  New  Town,  erected  likewise  by  the  same  elector,  in  honour  of  hia 
second  wife  Dorothea,  of  the  house  of  Holstein  Glucksberg.  <5*  The 
King's  Town,  formerly  called  the  Town  of  St.  Geoige,  terminated  by 
the  King'^g^  known  antiently  by  the  name  of  St  George's-gate.  q» 
New  Coin,  into  which  travellers  enter  by  the  Copenick*gale.  Adjoin^ 
log  toi  iSew.  Coin  is  a  suburb,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  pietty 
handaome  town,  and  a  church  of  considerable  note«  7.  The  Sophian 
Towa,  or  Sopbiastadt,  formerly  called  the  Spandau  suburb,  because 
frontiiigtheSpandau«gate.  It  was  greatly  augmented  and  enlarged  by  Fre* 
daiick  the  Fiiat,  King  of  Prussia,  in  I7l2,a]ul  then  denominated  Sophlai* 
stadt,  inhonour  of  that  princess  third  wife,  and  the  present  Queen^  then 
pnnceia  royal,  whose  name  was  Sophia.  8.  Frederick's^tr eet,  or  Pre- 
derickstad^  bounded  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  by  the  Leipsiok-g^.  This 
street,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe^  was  begwn 
by  the  picsent  King  in  1730,  and  has  now,  though  unfinished,  alwve 
eight-hundred  houses,  many  of  which  are  palaces,  appertaining  to  Lieu- 
tenanl-Qenera]  Schwerin,  Lieutenant-General  Schulemburg,  Sie  Privy- 
coancellois  M.  de  Happe,  M.  de  Marshal,  &c.  Fredcrickstadt  is.  said 
to  be  at  present  above  a  German  mile  long.  The  houses,  for  the  most' 
part,  are  built  of  free  stone,  but  some  of  them  of  brick.  This  street  is 
Ukewase  very  broad,  and  makes  an  exceeding  fine  appearance.  The 
King  being  now  at  Potsdam,  there  is  no  court  at  present  there. 

Though  every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  present  stale  of 
Europe,  must  have  a  tolerable  good  idea  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia^ 
we  believe  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  the  following  brief 
account  of  it  here:  1.  Frederick  William,  Kingof  Prussia  and  Sector 
of  Brandenbouig,  was  bom  August  the  fourteenth,  l688,  married 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Brunswick  Luneobouig,  November  the  twenty* 
eighth,  1706,  and  succeeded  his  Esther,  as  King  and  ^Elector,  in  17 IS^ 
2.  Sophia  Dorothea,  Queen  of  Prussia,  was.daughter  to  Geoige  Lewis^ 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  afterwards  King  of  Great  Britain,  bom  Maidi 
the  sixteenth,  l637,  and  married,  as  a£>resaid,  November  the  twenty 
jixlk«  1706.  3,  Charlea  Frederick,  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  and 
Eiectoml  of  Brandenbouig,  Prince  of  Orange,  A:c.  was  bom  Jaauaty 
the  xmtgAftivuih,  1719,  and  mankd  i;iisahetha  Cbmtioaof  firoms 
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wick-Bcvcm,  March  the  tenth,  173t.  3.  Elisabedilt  Christina,  spouse 
to  the  hereditary  prince,  ^c.  was  born  November  the  esgbth,  1715. 
4.  William  Augustus*  Prince  of  Brandcnbourg,  born  August  the  ele- 
venth, 1722.  5.  Frederick  H^ry,  Prince  of  Hrandenbourg,  bom 
January  the  eighteenth,  17^6,  o.  Augustus  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Brandenbourg,  bom  May  the  twenty-third,  1730.  7.  Fredertca  Sophia 
Wilhelmiim,  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brandenboui^-Baretth, 
was  born  September  the  twenty-eighth,  1709-  S.  PhilippinaChariotta, 
Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevem,  was  born  March  the  thirteenth,  \7i6.  9"  Dorothea 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  bom  January  the  twenty-fifth, 
1719*  10.  Louisa  Ulrica,  Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  born  June  the 
twentieth,  1720.  11.  Anna  Amelia,  Princess  of  Brandenbourg,  bom 
November  the  ninth,  1723.  12.  Sophia  Louisa  of  Mecklenbourg, 
Dowager  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  born  May  th«;  Sixth,  l685. 
To  enumerate  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  house  of  Brandenbourg  would  render  us  too  prolix. 

The  King's  character  is  not  to  be  easily  described,  as  containing  a 
contrast  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  and  the  odd  stories  we  heard  of 
him  in  Bcriin,  his  metropolis,  however  absolute  he  may  be,  were 
almost  innumerable.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  we  have  an  inten- 
tion to  publish  hereafter.  At  present  it  may  be  .sufficient  to  observe, 
that  he  is  short  in  stature,  has  a  stern  martial  look,  is  very  fat  and 
bloated,  eats  much,  and  drinks  to  great  excess.  All  the  accounts  we 
received  of  him  agree  in  this,  that  he  has  something  extremely  brutal 
in  his  deportment;  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
English  strong  beer  he  daily  drinks,  as  well  as  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
nature.  The  highest  pleasure  he  seems  capable  of,  as  we  were  told  by 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  is  to  get  drunk  with  his  general  officers,  and 
to  vent  his  spleen  and  resentment  against  a  prince,  with  whop  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  strictest  manner  united.  The  difference  betwixt  diese  two 
princes  is  certainly  a  very  melancholy  affair,  if  we  consider  the  pro- 
testant  interest  in  general,  but  particularly  in  the  empire;  and  this 
difference,  it  is  said,  has  been  greatly  increased  and  fomented  by  Count 
Seckendorf,  the  Imperial  minister.  That  gentleman,  though  a  pro- 
testant,  being  a  favourite  of  the  King  of  Prussia's,  has  created  a  thorough 
aversion  betwixt  the  houses  of  Brandenbourg  and  Hanover,  in  otder,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  court,  to  weaken  the  pro- 
tcstant  interest  in  the  empire.  This,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  <mr 
opinion,  is  a  very  impolitic  point  uf  conduct  in  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  may  hereafter  prove  of  very  ill  consequence  to  the  House  of 
Austria. 

The  Queen  is  a  lady  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  the  Prussians,  but  said  to  meet  frequently  with  ill  treatment 
from  her  husband,  of  which,-  were  it  proper,  we  could  prodiice  several 
instances.  She  has  a  good  affection  and  esteem  for  her  brother,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain;  but  of  late  years  has  not  dared  to  express  it.  Her 
spouse  was  so  polite  as  to  tell  her,  in  the  year  1729,  when  he  had 
assembled  an  army  of  forty- thousand  men,  to  invade  the  electorate  of 
Hanover^  that,  before  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  intended  to  lay  in  ashes  the 
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dty  where  she  vas  born.  Neither  the  many  children  she  has  had  by 
Kim,  nor  the'sweetness  of  her  disposition,  nor  her  dutiful  deportment 
towards  him,  have  been  able  thoroughly  to  engage  to  her  the  King's 
affection,   ^ 

The  prince  royal  and  electoral  was  neither  at  Berlin,  nor  Potsdam, 
when  we  were  there;  but  with  his  regiment,  according  to  the  information 
we  received,  at  Custrin. .  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  charming  and 
amiable  prince  till  of  late,  when,  in  order  to  recover  his  father's  favour, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  comply  wich  the  most  disagreeable  foibles, 
the  worst  and  most  vitious  inclinations,  of  that  prince.  This  has  so 
altered  him,  that  many  <^f  the  Prussians  fear  he  will  one  day  turn  out  a  most 
ambitious,  perfidious,  avaritious,  and  cruel  tyrant;  though  others, 
it  must  be  owned,  expect  and  hope  for  much  better  things  from  him. 

With  reg^d  to  the  King*s  other  children,  the  people  we  conversed 
with  were  almost  intirely  silent;  though  several  .persons  seemed  to 
promise  themselves  no  great  matters  from  them,  especially  the  princes, 
on  account  of  the  bad  example  shewn  them  daily  by  the  King,  who  very 
frequently,  as  was  said,  whilst  we  were  at  Berlin,  both  by  his  words 
and  actions,  expressed  little  regard  either  to  virtue,  decency,  or  reli* 
gion.  Notwithstanding  which,  we  were  told,  that  the  had  given  fre- 
quent proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  his  aversion  to 
popery  ;  as  also,  that  sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  acted  by  a  true  spirit 
of  devotion.  He  is  likewise  said  sometimes  to  be  very  impartial  in  the 
administration  and  distribution  of  justice ;  though  it  is  notorious,  that  he 
has,  on  many  occasions,  demonstrated  himse>f  capable  of  the  greatest 
partiality  b  this  particular. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  on  foot  an  army  of,  at 
least,  seventy-thousand  effective  men  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  the  best 
troops  in  the  worid.  They  are  undoubtedly  better  disciplined,  and 
more  frequently  exercised,  than  the  forces  of  any  other  potentate ;  and 
made  by  much  the  finest  appearance  of  any  troops  we  have  hitherto  seen« 
I'he  King  is  extremely  fond  of  his  tall  grenadiers,  which  he  has  collected 
out  of  almost  al  I  parts  of  Europe.  These,  or  rather  two  battal  ions  of  these  at 
a  time,  he  reviews  most  days,  whilst  at  Potsdam,  in  his  gardens  there, 
from  five  till  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  and  afterwards  on  a 
plain,  on  the  other  side  the  Havel,  till  eleven.  Though  these  grenadiers 
are  the  King's  greatest  favourites,  yet,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
either  forced  or  decoyed  into  the  service,  they  take  all  opportunities  to 
desert ;  neither  are  his  other  forces  over  closely  attached  to  him.  This, 
disposition  of  the  Prussian  soldiery  enabled  a  certain  French  minister, 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  to  rally  the  Baron  D'  llgen,  with  a  good  deal  of 
poignancy*  That  minister  having  expostulated  with  the  baron,  on 
account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  failing  in  the  execution  of  a  certain 
treaty,  and  express<^  his  master's  disapprobation  of  that  prince's  conduct 
with  some  warmth ;  the  latter  said.  That  more  decent  terms  ought  to  be 
used  in  a  conference  with  the  prime  minister  of  a  monarch,  who  kept  on 
foot  an  army  of  seventy -thousand  menr  To  which  the  Frenchman 
replied.  That  these  men  were  not  soldiers,  but  slaves,  and  required  an 
army  of  at  least  seventy-thousand  soldiers  to  keep  them  firm  in  their 
duty.    The  King,  every  time  wc  saw  him,  appeared  in  the  uniform  of. 
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bit  tan  grenadiers,  esteeming  it  the  greatest  honour  to  be  cmutdered  a 
the  head  of  that  corps. 

His  Phissian  Majesty  sometimes  takes  delight  in  hunting,  though  lie 
IS  rather  too  corpulent  and  unweildy  for  that  sort  of  exercise.  Hehai 
s  very  short  neck,  his  face  is  often  of  the  colour  of  gunpowder,  and, 
with  r^rd  to  his  features,  most  of  his  Ritrats  pretty  much  resemble 
hhn.  He  is  capable  of  sustaining  toil  and  fetigue  to  a  tolerable  degiee, 
and  of  using  rather  more  than  moderate  exercise ;  which  he  actually 
does,  and  which,  with  rising  early  in  the  morning,  probably  keeps  him 
alive.  Bat,  as  he  is  dropsical,  eats  and  drinks  immoderately,  is  fond 
of  the  strongest  kinds  of  liquors,  which  he  frequently  intoxicates  himself 
with,  has  of  late  had  repeated  twitchings  and  convulsive  motions, 
cannot  sleep  in  any  other  posture  than  fitting,  is  lethargic,  and,  upon 
the  least  cessation  of  exercise,  often  falls  asleep,  it  is  generally  believed, 
diat  he  will  not  be  long-lived.  And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  as 
be  has  already  been  attacked  x)nce  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  had  like 
to  have  carried  ~him  o(L 

We  met  with  no  wild  beasts,  appertaining  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Berlin,  as  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  the  King  not  having  a  taste  for  such 
creatures.  However,  we  saw  at  Potsdam  an  eagle,  and  sevep  or  eight 
vultures,  of  a  very  large  and  uncommon  size.  In  lieu  of  wild  beasts, 
his  Prussian  Majesty  keeps  several  jesters,  or  bufibons,  who,  on  man/ 
occasions,  afford  him  a  most  agreeable  entertainment. 

The  principal  places,  in  and  about  Berlin,  worthy  the  attention  of 
a. curious  traveller,  are  the  royal  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  Monbijou. 
£very  gentleman  of  taste,  who  peruses  this  narrative^  will  expectashort 
description  of  these. 

The  royal  palace  stands  in  the  Frcderickstadt,  and  consists  of  tvf 
large  courts.  Every  thing  belonging  to  it,  particularly  the  windows 
and  entries,  appear  sufficiently  grand.  It  has  a  noble  prospect  towards 
the  grand  parade,  where  formerly  were  the  royal  gardens.  That  part  of 
the  palace,  to  the  right  of  the  parade,  contains  the  royal  library*  tho 
n>yal  apothecary's  apartments,  the  royal  confectionary,  the  royal 
laundry,  and  several  other  rooms  occupied. by  the  domesticks  of  the 
courf.  To  this  adjoins  the  gro|to-work,  made  of  shells  ;  contiguous  to 
which*  is  the  fineorangery,  in  form  of  a  half  moon.  The  library  con- 
tains a  noble  collection  of  printed  books,  all  bound  in  red  Morocco, 
«nd  gilt  on  the  backs.  Near  to  this,  is  a  large  chamber,  full  of  MSS, 
and  books  that  may  pass  for  exceeding  great  curiosities.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  the  latter  are  several  Chinese  books,  and  the  Koran  in  the 
original,  sent,  as  we  were  told,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  Grand 
Signior  to  Mecca.  This,  according  to  the  same  persons,  was  seised  by 
the  wild  Arabs,  and  sold  by  them  to  some  merchants,  from  whom  ij 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbourg.  It  is  rolled  round 
a  pretty  large  piece  of  solid  gold,  resembling  a  short  stick,  or  staff*  '^ 
is  adorned  witfi  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  and  has  two  knobs  oi 
fold,  at  each  end;  but  the  workmanship  seems  clumsy  and  rude,  st 
least,  for  from  being  elegant.  The  library  of  the  late  learned  6^^ 
Spwheim  was  purchased  by  Frederick  Uie  First^  and  annexed  by  hu* 
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to  the  royal  library,  tboueh  it  stands  ih  a  room  by  itself.  It  is  opened 
only  once  or  twice  a  week ;  though  the  King^s  library  Is  opened  twice 
every  day,  otice  in  the  forenoon,  and  once  in  the  afteraoon,  except  in 
the  Dog  Uays,  when  it  is  shut  every  afternoon.  In  the  palace,  we  like- 
wise meet  with  a  bed  adorned  with  pearls,  which  is  much  admired. 
We  saw  many  things  in  the  chamber  of  rarities,  which  were  extremely 
curious.  The  principal  of  which  were  a  figure  in  wax  of  Frederick  the 
First  in  an  easy  chair,  adorned  with  a  red  coat,  star,  and  order  of  thie 
garter;  many  tables,  bureaus,  &c.  uf  amber,  with  the  figures  of  leaves, 
insects,  &c.  upon  them ;  a  piece  of  ambet  weighing  an  hundred  pounds ; 
a  piece  of  amber,  with  the  fish,  called  Barbatula,  in  High  Dutch, 
iSchmerling,  in  it ;  other  pieces  of  amber,  with  beetles,  horseflies,  fish- 
bones, shells,  sea- weeds,  tnoss,  &c.  in  them ;  and  lastly,  a  most  invalu- 
able collection  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Persian,  Phoenician,  l^unic,  Greek, 
and  Roman  medals,  ofwhichM.delaCtoze,  the  King's  librarian,  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  catalogue  in  quarto,  with  a  great  number  of  plates 
exceedingly  well  done.  Other  chambers  of  the  palace  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  number  of  large  tables,  locks,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  fuS 
niture  of  ^massy  silver,  they  contain.  In  the  royal  chapel  there  is  an 
organ  likewise,  whose  pipes,  consist  of  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
amber-curiosities  abovementioned  came  from  Prussia,  particularly,  the 
district  of  Koningsberg,  the  capital  city;  though  several  of  them  were 
the  produce  of  his  Majesty's  German  dominions. 

In  that  part  of  Beriin,  called  FrederickVWerder,  the  King  has  two 
armories,  or  arsenals,  known  by  the  names  of  the  OW  Arsenal  and  the 
New  Arsenal.  The  Old  Arsenal  is  contiguous  to  the  wall,  between  the 
Leipsick  or  Frcderickstadt-gate  and  the  New  Town  or  Dorotheastadt- 
^te.  It  is  a  long  low  building,  that  makes  no  grand  appearance;  but 
it  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  arms,  and  has.  always  twocentinels  posted 
before  the  door.  The  New  Arsenal,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the 
Arsenal,  stands  near  the .  Dorotheastadt-gate,  opposite  to  the  palace, 
which  formerly  was  the  governor's  house,  but  now  belongs  to  the  prince 
royal ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  superb  and  magnificent  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  forms  a  square,  is  built  of  free  stone,  has  large  sash- 
windows,  and  on  the  top  a  stone  gallery.  This  gallery  is  adorned -with 
statues,  trophies,  and  several  historical  figures,  all,  of  stone.  Several 
statues,  trophies,  and  figures  of  the  same  kind  are  likewise  placed  in 
nitches  round  the  building,  all  done  in  an  elegant  taste.  From  the 
New  Arsenal,  you  have  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  royal  palace. 
Before  this  edifice,  opposite  to  the  grand  parade  above-mentioned,  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  paces,  may  be  seen  an  immensely  large 
cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  add  called 
Europa.  The  reason  given  by  some  for  this  name  is,  because  the 
cannon  is  the  largest  piece  of  artillery  in  Europe;  but  this  docs  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  satisfactory.  Round  this  arsenal  are  placed 
immense  quah titles  of  bombs,  cannon  balls,  and  grenadoes  in  a  pyra- 
midal form.  Here  are  airm^  more  tlian  sufficient  for  an  array  of  two- . 
hundred  thousand  men,  all  beautifully  polished,  and  kept  in  the  nicest 
order.  Cannons  likewise,  of  various  sizes,  mortars,  &c.  it  is  most 
plentifully  furnished  with.    lix  the  reig^i  of  Frederick  the  First^  tbin 
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arsenal  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  continually  increasing.  In  the  year  17  17t  the  prcscDt 
King  ca&t  a  now  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  ninety  pieces  of  cannoD 
and  twenty-four  mortars,  and  placed  it  here;  and  many  additional 
trains  i)f  6eld-artillery  have  since  Ix'en  cast.  An  infinity  of  cuirasses, 
helmets,  and  all  other  (offensive  and  defensive  instruments  of  war,  and, 
tn  fine,  all  kinds  of  military  accoutrements,  are  likewise  to  be  met  with 
in  this  arsenal.  Parties  of  the  artillery  company  keep  guard  here 
alternately.  They  are  besides  employed  in  filling  the  patronen,  or 
charges,  and  in  casting  leaden  balls  for  carbines,  musquets,  pistols, 
&c. 

Monbijou  is  a  small  delightful  summer-palace,  with  very  beautiful 
and  magnificent  gardens,  and  several  buildings  round  it,  appertaining 
to  the  Queen.  It  can  scarce  be  deemed  an  English  mile  from  the 
Spandau-gate,  and  is  visited  by  all  travellers  that  come  to  Berlin.  The 
name  is  Freiich,  and  equivalent  to  my  jewel,  or  mu  dtligki,  in  English ; 
the  reason  of  which  no  one,  who  has  seen  this  palace,  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  discover.  The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  with  his  consort  Catharina, 
had  the  curiosity  to  sec  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Monbijou,  and  was 
most  magnificently  entertained  there,  by  the  Prussian  courts  in  1717* 

The  King  has  no  taste  for  literature,  nor  is  he  an  encourager  or  patron 
of  learned  men.     There  are,  however,  at  Berlin  several  persons  of  great 
erudition,  of  whom  Mr.  Christfried  Kirch,  the  King's  astronomer,  and 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  M.  Alphonse  des  Vignolcs,  and 
M.  Maturin  Teyssiere  la  Croze,  the  royal  antiquary  and  librarian,  are 
the  most  celebrated  and  considerable.     M.  Kirch  I  was  not  in  company 
with  above  once  or  twice;  but  his  character  is  so  well  known,  and 
established,  in  the  learned  world,  that  it  would   savour  of  vanity  to 
attempt  it  here.     Mr.  des-Vignolcs  is  a  most  venerable  old  gentleman, 
being,  as  he  informed  me,  eighty-four  years  of  age.     I  was  several  times 
in  company  with  him,  at  M.  La  Croze's,  when  he  discovered  an  im- 
mense fund  of  learning.     He  is  now  publishing  a  learned  and  curious 
piece,  inti  tied  Chronologie  de  HUtoirc  Sante  et  des  Histoires  Etrangerei  gvila 
concernenty  depuis  la  Hortie  (f  JEgypte^  jmqii  a  la  Captwiie  de  Bahyloff^t 
.  to   which  he  did   me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  be  a  subscriber.    M. 
La  Croze  is  a  very  great  critic  in  aniient  learning,  and  the  oriental  Ian- 
guagi^,  particularly  Coptic  and  Armenian.     The  celebrated  pieces  ht 
has  obliged  the  republick  of  letters  with  will  eternize  his   name.    He 
entertained  me  several  times  with  his  curious  researches  into  antiquity 
and  discoveries,  for  which  I  held  myself  greatly  obliged  to  him.    Ht 
affirmed,  that  Dr.  Wilkins  was  a  novice  in  the  Coptic  language,  and 
that  no  European  had  sufficiently   applied  himself  to  the  Armenian 
tongue.    The  Armenian,  he  said,  whs  nearly  related  to  the  old  Persic, 
as  he  had  found  by  Comparing  Dr.  Hyde's  piece,  •  De  Religione  veterum 
Persarum,'  with  all  the  best  authors  treating  of  the  subject,  andhisown 
observations.     He  affirmed,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  dissertation,  which 
proved  this  to  demonstration ;  and  that  he  had  composed  Cbptic-Ut'O 
Latin-Coptic,   and   Armenian-Latin    Latin- Armenian   Lexicons,   that 
formed  two  very  large  volumes  in  quarto,  which,  as  he  said,  he  never 
intended'  to  publish.    This  so  excited  my  curiosity,  that  I  could  not  b« 
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easy  till  I  had  seen  them ;  and,  upon  his  shewing  them  me,  I  used 
all  the  arcruments  I  coald  think  of  to  persuade  him  Co  make  them  pub- 
lick,  but  without  eff(.*ct ;  he  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  the  contrary. 
'  He  told  nie,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  the  finest  collection  of  bibles,  in 
different  languages,  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  that  his  Majesty 
was  still  augmenting  this  collection.  He  was  turned  of  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  very  infirm  condition.  He  assured  me,  that  he  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  that  we  should  ke^p  up  a  constant  and  regular 
correspondence,  and  that  he  should  always  retain  a  great  regard  and 
friendship  for  me. 

Though  we  have  postponed  several  odd  and  unaccountable  stories  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  another  opportunity,  yet  we  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  insert  one  or  two  of  them  here.  Mr.  Guv  Dickens,  the  £ng« 
lish  resident,  with  whom  wc  several  times  dinecf,  and  who  is  a  very 
obliging  and  accomplished  gentleman,  assured  us,  that  he  had  wailed 
above  six  weeks  in  vain  for  an  audience,  though  the  King  had  granted 
audiences  to  all  the  other  foreign  ministers,  as  soon  as  desired  ;  and  that 
his  Majesty  scarce  ever  used  him  as  a  gentleman,  muchless,asapublick 
minister,  though  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  master,  and  that 
monarch  wire  in  friendship  and  alliance.  But  Mr.  Dickens  added; 
that  this  happened  to  the  extreme  regret  of  all  his  subjects*  We  oUr« 
selves  likewise  are  witnesses  of  the  savage  and  brutal  disposition  of  Ibis 
prince*  For,  when  we  went  one  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  see  him 
exercise  his  tall  grenadiers,  in  his  gardens  ut  Potsdam,  just  as  he  went 
off,  he  set  an  officer  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  to  **nquire  who  we 
were  ;  who  answered,  three  English  gentlemen,  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, who,  having  frequently  heard  of  this  celebrated  body  of  his  Ma-  ' 
jesty's  troops,  were  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  them.  To  which  no 
reply  was  made.  But  when  we  followed  his  Majesty  over  the  Havel  to 
the  plain,  where  he  constantly  reviewed  his  gredadirrs  after  the  exercise 
at  Potsdam,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  with  an  oflicer,  who  told  1% 
by  his  Majesty's  order,  that  the  King  never  suffered  any  foreigners  to 
attend  him  over  the  Havtl,  and  therefore  we  were  enjoined  to  retuni  to 
oar  inn  at  Potsdam.  But  as  we  won^  returning,  in  compliance  \fitb  this 
order,  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  near  relation  to  the  Earl  to  Strafford,  in  the 
King  of  Prussia's  service,  met  us,  and,  upon  hearing  our  story,  placed 
us  behind  a  large -overgrown  oak,  where  we  could  easily  see  the  King 
exercise  his  grenadiers.  But  the  same  gentleman  informed  us,  that  we 
ran  a  considerable  risk,  since,  if  the  King  discovered  us,  he  could  not 
tell  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  order 
abovementioned. 

Tbe  same  Mr.  Dickens  informed  us,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  all 
his  ministers  drank  extremely  hard,  and  were  frequently  guilty  of  very 
odd  pranks.  But  the  most  unaccountable  instance  of  luird  drinking, 
according  to  this  gentleman,  was  General  Jagosinski,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. He  once  or  twice  a  week  dined  with  Mr.  Dickens,  who  went 
to  dinner  about  one  o'clock.  From  that  time  till  twelve,  the  bumper 
went  incessantly  round,  and  Mr.  Dickens's  company,  except  M. 
Jagosinski,  wero  generally  twice  overpowered  before  that  time,  as  a 
half-pint  glass  of  wine  was  circulated  without  intermissioo.    But  ^ 
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fla^Minski  took  his  bumpers,  witliout  solicitation ;  foiM  the  rcit  of  tha 
geodomen  twice;  end  then  left  them,  seemingly,  as  cool  and  uncoil 
fterned  as  when  he  first  came  amongst  thcro.  What  renders  this  the 
more  atrange  and  surpriaing  is,  that  M.  Jagosinski,  every  morning,  as* 
toon  as  he  arose,  drank  off  a  full  half-pint  of  brandy,  and  sometimes  a 
much  larger  quantity. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  must  plainty  appear,  that 
Berlin  is  one  of  the  lar||e«t,  finest,  and  most  populous  cities  in  Germany. 
May  we  may  venture  to  aiirm,  that  ia  some  respects  no  other  town  of 
Germany  can  vye  with  it.  Since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanti, 
vast  oombeiB  of  French  protestants  have  settled  here,  aa  well  as  in 
mai^  other  parts  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions.  We  were  told, 
that  they  madie  up  near  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Theaa 
inhabitants  are  said«to  amount  to  eighty-thousand  souls. 

The  prince  royal,  arhere  we  put,  up  is  an  exceeding  good  inn,  neither 
Ma  the  bill  brought  us  by  the  landlord  at  our  departure  very  extrava- 
gaat ;  since  the  whole  expence  we  incurred,  by  eating,  drinking,  and 
kxlging^  did  not  amount  to  above  fifteen  florins  per  diem.  We  gave  as  a 
gratuity  to  the  servant,  who  shewed  us  the  palace,  an  hungar  or  ducat} 
to  hias  who  shewed  us  the  armory  or  arsenal,  six  florins;  and  to  bin 
who  shewed  us  the  house  and  g^ens  of  Monbijou,  two  florins.  Hat* 
iog  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  every  thing  curious  at  Berlin, 
«e  next  proposed  visiting  the  city  of  Hanover,  and  viewing  whatever 
occurred  lo  us  worthy  of  attention  there. 


SECT.  VIII. 

dJoumeyJrom  Berlin^  theretidence  of  ike  KingofPnusm^  io  Hwun^* 
the  caffital  rf  the  Ekdaraie  of  Brwumck*lAmenimrg. 

THE  road  to  Spandau,  the  first  pUioe  we  arrived  at  after  our  de- 
parture from  Berlin,' appeared  pleasant  and  agreeable  enough.    There 
are,  however,  aome  woods  in  this  tract.    Spandau  is  a  considerable 
walled  town  of  the  Marquisate  of  Brandenbourg,  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Havel,  about  two  German  miles  north  west  of  Berlin.     Prisoitcry 
of  distinction,  as  well  aa  others  of  an  inferior  rank,  are  frequently  sent 
to  the  castle  here;  insomuch  that  it  is  scarce  ever  without  some  of  them. 
There  arc  at  present  here,  as  we  were  told  at  Berlin,  betwixt  forty  and 
fifty  soldiers,  who  some  time  since  came  to  a  resolution  to  desert  in  s 
body,  and,  in  order  t^  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  design*  proposed 
to  dispatch  every  person  they  met  with  in  their  route.     But  one  of  tbs 
party  discovered  the  whole  affair  to  the  King,  who  immediately  ordered 
their  ears  and  noses  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  castle  of 
Spandau,  where  they  are  to  be  confined  with  chains  about  their  1<^ 
for  life.    At  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  we  saw  a  gallows,  and 
some  wheels,  erected  for  the  execution  of  criminals  and  malefiscton* 
According  10  i&ibnaation  received  .from  penona  of  good  ftutkoiit/  at 
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B^rUn,  the  King  is  fbr  the  most  part  bis  oi^m  prime  miniBter.  *  However^ 
he  pennits  hh  ministen  of  state  and  privy-councillors  to  deliver  their 
opinions  upon  any  scheme  he  forms,  and  even  to  ofler  to  it  whatever 
objections  they  think  proper  twice;  but,  if  any  one  of  them  presumes 
to  attempt  invalidating  the  King's  answers  to  these,  he  is  presently  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Spandau.  Nay,  as  the  same  persons  assured  us,  when 
his  Maj(*sty  is  in  an  ill  humour,  which  pretty  frequently  happens^  after 
he  has  answered  the  first  objections  urged  against  his  project,  he  draws 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  castle  of  Spandau,  a  gallows,  gibbet,  wheels 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  orders  it  to  be  posted  over  the  obfector's 
door.  This  is  very  well  understood,  and  not  one  of  the  ministen  of 
state  dares  aftonvards  offer  any  arguments  against  what  the  King  has 
been  pleased  to  advance. 

From  Berlin,  through  the  King  of  Prussia's  territories,  we  paid  three 
grosseper  post,  for  each  of  our  post*" chaises.  This  he  allows  the  post» 
masters,  in  order  to  compensate  the  loss  they  sustain  by  their  post^ 
waggons,  or  brouettes,  lying  idle;  wliich  our  readers  will  allow  to  be 
a  great  imposition. 

FVom  Spandau  we  proceeded  to  Wustermarck^  or  Woostcrmart^  a 
small  inconsiderable  village.  Woostermart  stands  about  two  Gemaa 
miles  north-west  of  Spandau.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  this  poiti 
The  road  was  sandy,  and  for  the  most  part  an  ascent.  ^Ve  must' not 
ibrgct  observing,  that  the  people  at  Wuf»termarck,  as  well  as- at  Spandau^ 
were  very  civil  and  obliging.  The  post«ofBce  at  Spandau  aeeiaed  a 
tolerable  good  house. 

We  found  the  following  post,  terminated  by  Bamovits,  or  Bamewitri 
about  the  same  length  as  the  preoeding.  The  road  likewise  betwixt 
Bamewitz  and  Woostermart  continued  sandy.  A%  Bamewit»  is  a  place 
of  no  note,  and  nothing  worthy  of  a  traveller's  attention  presented  itself 
to  our  view,  we  did  not  stay  above  half  an  hour  there. 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  Ratenau,  or  Ratenou,  about  thret 
German  miles  almost  west  of  Bamovits.  Ratenau  is  a* pretty  consider^ 
able  town  upon  the  Havel.  We  found  some  Prussian  foot  in  garrison 
here.  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  Ratenau,  and  met  there  with  very 
good  accommodations.  « 

Setting  out  early  the  next  morningi  we  breakfasted  at  Tangermiinde* 
or  Tangerminden.  Tangerminden  is  a  large  town,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  about  two  German  miles  west  of  Ratenau.  This  post  we 
crossed  the  Havel  and  the  Elbe,  and  passed  through  a. sort  of  morass. 
We  found  several  Prusskin  companies  of  foot  in  garrison  at  l\inger> 
iBinden. 

Gardeleben,  the  place  we  next  visited,  stands  about  four  German 
miles  almost  west  of  Tangermiinde.  This  post  the  road  was  sandy  and 
heavy.  Between  this  town  and  Tangermiinde  we  passed  through .  a 
village,  called  Stendel.  There  are  at  present  two  or  three  companies 
of  foot  posted  here,  but  the  worst  Prussian  infantry  we  have  hitherto^ 
seen. 

From  Gardeleben  we  advanced  to  Steincke,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  This  is  a  small  village,  about  three  German 
milei  almost  we^t  of  Gardeleben.    The  road  being  very  bad  this  pest> 
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we  fonnd  ourselves  a  little  fatigued,  and  therefore  ^reed  to  lojge  at 
Steinckc.  Tbe  accoromodations  here  were  very  indififerent;  but,  a$ 
we  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  this  was  no  great  inconvenieuce 
to  us. 

Between  Steincke  and  Brunswick,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
Braunschweig,  the  road  was  very  bad ;  insomuch  that  we  were  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  being  overturned.  The  country,  however,  ap- 
peared very  agreeable  and  delighttul,  and  not  unlike  some  parts  of 
England.  Steincke  stands  ahout  five  German  miles  off  Brunswick,  in 
a  north  east  direction.  We  met  with  nothing  worth  any  attention  this 
post. 

Brunswick  is  a,  very  large,  strong,  and  antientcity  of  Germany,  upon 
the  Ocker,  about  one  and  a  half  German  miles  north  of  Wolfenbuttle, 
and  about  seven  German  miles  east  of  Hanover.  It  is  subject  to  the 
DukeofBrunswick-Wolfenbuttle,  and  famous  for  a  liquor  called  mum, 
which  was  formerly  exported  from  hence  into  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  England,  but  is  not  now  in  very  great  vogue.  Tbe^ 
Latin  napaes  of  Brunswick  are  Brunopolis,  Brunswiga,  and  Brunsviga. 
According  to  the  German  historians,  this  city  was  built  by  Bruno,  a 
Duke  of  Saxony,  A.  D.  86l.  It  is  two  miles  in  compass,  and  sur- 
rounded with  double  walls  and  ditches.  Each  of  the  five  corporations, 
,  into  which  it  is  divided,  has  its  proper  magistrates,  publick  hall,  and  ^ 
courts  of  judicature;  but  in  matters  relating  to  the  common  interest, 
ihey  all  unite.  It  was  formerly  a  noble  Hans  town,  and  then  in  a  much 
more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present ;  though  it  may  be  considered 
|iow  as  a  rich  and  populous  city.  The  principal  curiosities  to  be  seen 
here  arc  the  following:  1.  The  Duke  of  Blanckenburg's  palace,  a 
fabric  of  very  considerable  antiquity',  and,  for  the  time  when  it  was 
built,  sufficiently  grand.  2.  The  new  palace  built  by  the  present  Duke 
Lewis  Adolph,  which  is  magnificent  enough,  and  of  a  very  large  extent. 
$,  The  town-house,  which  merits  the  attention  of  every  curious  tra- 
veller. 4.  The  church  of  St. 'Blaise,  which  is  the  principal  one  of  the 
town.  Here  several  of  the  Dukes  are  interred.  5.  The  lion  of  brass, 
in  a  square  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Blaise,  representing  the  animal 
of  that* name,  which  followed  Duke  Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  wfaere- 
pver  he  went.  6.  The  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  are  so  complete, 
that  it  cannot  be  besieged  without  a  numerous  army.  7.  The  rich 
furniture,  fine  pictures,  cabinet  of  curiosities,  &c.  in  the  new  palace. 
8.  The  citadel,  which  is  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  Dukeof  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttle  always  keeps  a  good  garrison  here. 

We  put  up  at  the  Golden  Eagle,  which  is  looked  upoi^by  most  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  that  have  travelled  of  late  through  this  part  of  Germany, 
to  be  the  best  inn  in  Brunswick.  The  women  here  did  not  seem  so 
modest  and  reserved  in  their  behaviour,  as  wy  found  them  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Empl^ror,  the  King  of  Poland  (Elector  of  Saxony),  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  mum  wc,  met  with  hero  was  much  inferior,  in 
fineness  of  flavour,  to  the  liquor  of  the  same  kind  we  had  drank  in 
London.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  since  the  mum  sent  to 
Lopdon  is  not  only,  as  our  landlord  informed  us,  the  best  brewed  here, 
*>ut  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  itself  is  likewise  vastly  improved  by  its 
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passage  to  London*  Though  Brunswick  is  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
the  entertainment  we  met  with  in  it  was  by  no  means  elegant.  They 
have  an  exceeding  good  coffee-house  here.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttle's  postilions  have  strings  over  their  right  shoulder  striped 
with  red  and  white.  Brunswick  stands  in  52  deg.  14  rain,  north  lat. 
and  10  deg.  41  min.  east  of  London.  This  post  we  traversed  part  of 
the  Bishoprick  of  Hildeshcim. 

Theni*xt  place  we  arrived  at  was  called  Payn,  Pein,  or  Peina.  Peina 
is  a  considerable  town  near  the  borders  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
about  three  German  miles  west  of  Brunswick.  It  stands  upon  the  river 
Euhse,  in  the  Bishopric k  of  Hildeshcim.  Peina  being  a  place  of  some 
strength,  there  was  a  garrison  in  it,  which  the  postmaster  informed  us 
was  a  detachment  of  the  Hanoverian  forces.  We  were  extremely  hungry 
upon  our  arrival  at  Peiua;  .butt:ouid  meet  with  nothing,  except  a  Icmv 
eggs  and  a  little  bread,  there. 

From  Peina  to  Hanover,  \%e  found  it  four  long  German  miles.  There 
are  several  considerable  woods  in  this  tract,  which  may  be  deemed  part 
of  the  Silva  Hercynia  of  the  antients.  That  this  forest,  which  was  of 
such  a  prodigious  extent,  consisted  chiefly  of  firs,  seems  probable,  not 
only  from  what  we  have  observed  of  the  woods  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  likewise  from  Hartz-Forest,  the 
modern  name  of  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Silva  Hercynia.  For 
Hartz,  in  the  High  Dutch,  or  German  language,  signifies  the  juice, 
sap,  or  exsudation  of  fir-trees.  The  latter  part  of  this  post  was  sandy, 
and,  consequently,  the  road  tolerably  good.  Tho  number  of  posts 
between  Berlin  and  Hanover  stands  thus:         * 

'  From  Berlin  to  Spandau,  one  post,  two  German  miles* 

Froia  Spandai>  to  Wustermarck,  one  post,  two  German  miles. 

From  M^ustermarck  to  Barncwitz,  one  post,  two  German  miles. 

From  Barnewitz  to  Katcnau,  one  and  a  half  posts,  three  German 
miles. 

From  Ratenau  to  Tangerminden,  one  post,  two  German  miles. 

From  Tangerminden  to  Gardeleben,  two  posts,  four  German  miles. 

From  Gardeleben  to  Steincke,  one  and  a  half  pobts,  three  German 
miles. 

From  Steincke  1o  Brunswick,  two  and  a  half  posts,  five  German 
miles. 

From  Brunswick  to  Peina,  one  and  a  half  posts,  three  German 
miles. 

From  Peina  to  Hanover,  two  and  a  half  posts,  five  German  miles. 

Total,  fifteen  posts,  thirty-one  Gennan  miles. 

Hanover,  in  Latin,  Hanovera,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  and  elec- 
torate of  the  same  name,  is  situate  on  the  river  Leine,  in  a  sandy  soil, 
about  eight  German  miles  west  of  Brunswick,  and  seven  south-west  of 
Zelt.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  the  seat  of  the  elector, 
our  present  most  gracious  sovereign.  The  river  Leine  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  known  by  the  names  of  the  New  and  Old  Town.  Though  it 
cannot  be'  deemed  a  very  grand  and  stately  city,  yet  the  streets  are 
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'  regular,  bnMuI«  and  well-paved,  as  well  as  extreme!  j  clean  and  nt$L 
There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  court  here,  in  the  absence  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain*  But  the  states  of  the  electorate  are  governed  by  a 
council  of  regency  ;  some,  members  of  which  reside  in  London^  as  long 
as  his  Britanuick  Majesty  remains  in  England,  and  the  rest  at  Hanover. 
Tor  this  reason,  scarce  any  thing  very  magnificent  presented  itself  to  our 
view  here.  The  houses  in  general  make  no  very  grand  appearance,  most 
of  them  consisting  of  timber  and  clay ;  though  there  are  many  likewise  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  Leine,  that  runs  through  Hanover,  being  a  de- 
lightful river,  gives  the  town  a  pleasant  aspect,  and  renders  the  situatioa 
much  more  charming  and  agreeable.  The  streets  are  finely  illuminated 
every  dark  night,  during  the  winter  season.  We  were  told,  that  the  air 
here  is  very  salubrious,  that  the  citizens  are  seldom  visited  by  any  epi- 
demical disease,  and  that  many  of  them'arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  the  city  is  supplied  with  in  great  plenty,  and 
the  inns,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  the  City  of  London, 
tvhere  we  lodged,  as  good  as  any  in  Germany.  That  inn  we  take  to  be 
as  polite  a  one  as  ever  we  saw ;  though  we  have  traversed  the  best  part  of 
Europe.  The  landlord  was  extremely  civil,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
oblige  us.  We  had  our  dishes  served  up  both  in  the  English  and  French 
way,  with  the  utmost  elegance.  One  article  the  cook  was  resolved  to 
oblige  us  in,  whether  we  were  English  or  French,  for  we  did  not  at  first 
discover  to  what  country  we  belonged ;  and  that  was  the  dressing  of  a 
hare.  That  we  might  not  fail  of  being  pleased,  the  hare  was  roasted, 
'  one  half  larded,  and  the  other  plain.  We  met  likewise  here  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  wines,  every  species  of  which,  that  we  tasted, 
was  extremely  good.  And  our  landlord,  civil  and  obliging  as  he  was, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself  by  his  bill  at  our  departure, 
treated  us  as  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  principal  things  worthy  of  a  foreigner's  notice  in  Hanover  are 
tljte  following ;  1.  The  Elector's  palace,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  furniture.  The 
tapestry  and  paintings  here  are  extremely  fine.  Much  of  the  furniture, 
as  tables,  &c.  consists  intirely  of  silver ;  with  which  valuable  metal 
tbe  elector  u  supplied  roost  copiously  from  the  rich  silver  mines  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  Here  is  likewise  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  a 
noble  collection  of  antient  and  modern  medals.  This  palace  is  of  a 
large  extent,  has  several  courts,  and  a  very  fine  chapel.  In  thu  chapel, 
under  the  o6mmunion«table,  as  we  were  informed,  the  body  of  King 
George  the  First  lies  interred.  We  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the 
whole  is  a  structure  of  free  stone.  2.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  or 
the  Holy  Cross,  which  has  a  double  row  of  galleries  round  it 'from  the 
altar,  and  upon  the  first  the  history  of  the  gospel  in  fifty-three  parts, 
painted  with  exquisite  art.  3.  The  church  of  St.  James,  which  is 
adorned  xwith  many  fine  pictures  of  Apostles  and  Saints,  all  done  by 
very  able  masters.  4.  The  Roman  Catholick  church,  which  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  obliged  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain's  grandfather  to 
grant  to  those  of  his  communion,  when  he  invested  him  with  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  in  1692.  5.  The  church  built  by  the  Princess  Sophia 
•  for  th«  French  refugee?,  to  which  Kinj  William  the  Third  was  a  bene- 
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hciou,  6k  The  churches  of  9t.  George  and  St.  Giles,  fcc.  7*  The 
printin^press,  from  whence  pieces  of  erudition  are  now  and  then  sent 
out  into  the  learned  world ;  as  also  the  hospital,  and  Orphanotrophium^ 
every  one  of  which  deserves  to  be  strcn. 

When  the  King  of  Great  Britain  resides  here,  tke  court  is  very  briU 
liant  and  polite.  Besides  the  frequent  concerts,  balls,  assemblies, 
festins,  &c.  they  have,  as  we  were  informed,  for  the  most  part,  French 
comedies  acted  several  times  a  week,  in  the  theatre  appertaining  to  the 
palace.  And  as  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  are  admitted  gratis  to 
this  last  diversion,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  the  arrival  of  his  Bri« 
tannick  Majesty  at  Hanover  always  occasions  great  festivity  and  re- 
joycing.  Indeed,  that  monarch  is  extremely  well  beloved,  and  evea 
almost  adored  by.  all  his  electoral  subjects;  insomuch  that  they  never 
part  with  him,  but  with  the  utmost  regret.  Operas,  we  were  told,  of 
late  years,  have  not  been  so  much  in  vogue  here;  though  the  elector  has 
a  fine  opera*house,  adorned  with  paintings,  &c.  that  render  it  a  real 
cariosity.  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  it  b  not  inferior  to  any  thing  of 
the  same  kind  in  Europe.  ' 

Hanover  was  formerly  a  Hans  town,  and  enjoyed  a*  very  flourishing 
commerce.  It  has  at  present  four  fairs  a  year,  to  which  many  foreign 
merchants  resort.  This  bring;s  considerable  wealth  to  the  place,  which 
is  increased  by  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  at  Lunenburg.  In  fine, 
we  saw  no  signs  of  poverty  here :  On  the  contrary,  a  plenty  of  money 
is  visible,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  tho'  by  no  means  scarce,  fetch  a 
pretty  high  price;  both  indisputable  indications  of  a  very  considerable 
share  of  wealth.  Hanover  stands  in  52  deg,  23  min.  north  lat,  and  JO 
deg.  l6  min.  east  of  London. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  is  one  of  the  most  potent  princes  of  the  empire* 
He  has  at  present  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  all 
Rgular  troops ;  and  can  augment  his  forces  with  a  body  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen^housand  men,  without  burthening  his  subjects.  The  ac- 
cession  of  the  Duchies  of  Lunenburg,  Saxe-Lawenburgf  STell^  Bvemen, 
&c.to  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  elector,  render  him  above  twice  as 
powerful  as  he  was  about  forty  years  ago.  His  revenues  aris^not  only 
from  the  silver  mines  abovementioned,  but  likewise  from  several  othera* 
of  iron  and  copper;  from  taxes  on  land,  cattle,  merchandise  (particUf 
larly  from  Brcwhan,  a  thick  sweet  liquor  brewed  at  Hanover,  and 
exported  from  thence  into  all  the  neighbouring  parts)  publick  houses,, 
uidinns;  and  from  the  salt-pits,  or  springy,  that  rise  within  the  walls 
of  Lunenburg.  These  revenues  at  present  are  said  to  apiount  to  above 
five  hundred-thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  is  thought'to  be^ 
one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Germany.    He  has  some  troops  of  life-guards, 
and  two  regiments  of  foot-guards,  of  one  battalion  each,  clothed  in. red 
lined  with  blue ;  which  made  an  exceeding  fine  appearance.     He.  ha$> 
also  five  or  six  courts,  or  councils;  and  officers  of  state,  usual  in  courts  . 
of  crowned  heads.    Bat,  for  a  particular  account  of  these  councils  and 
officere,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  several  modern  writers,. . 
who  have  treated  of  the  Gei^nan  affairs,  aud  given  us  a  minute  aiu^  <^i^ 
cumstantial  description  of  them. 
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LutberaDMm  is  the  established  religion  in  this  electorate,  though  bodi 
Roman  Catholicks  and  Jews  are  tolerated  here.  The  latter  have  a 
synagogue  at  Hanover;  and  the  formcT  are  pretty  numerous  there. 
These  are,  however,  people  of  low  rank  ;  almost  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  being  Lutherans.  Before  the  Emperor  Leopold  would  gnint 
Duke  Ernost  the  investiture  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  1692,  he  obliged 
him  to  admit  of  an  Apostolical  vicar  in  his  dominions,  and  to  permit 
him  to  reside  at  Hanover.  A  toleration  is  not  only  granted  to  the  Cal- 
vinistshere,  but  likewise  to  people x)f  all  other  persuasions.  We  di<ioot 
hearof  many  learned  men  at  Hanover,  though,  we  doubt  not,  man)  are 
there  to  bck)und.  However,  the  fame  of  M.  Heuroannus  soon  reached 
us,  as  it  will  many  future  travellers  who  visit  this  place.  That  gpntl^ 
man  has  a  vast  fund  of  erudilicm,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  numerous 
learned  treatises  he  has  already  published.  A  list  of  these  trcati&es  is 
inserted  in  the  preface  to  a  learned  piece  of  his,  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  printed  the  last  year  at  Hanover,  with  the  following  title: 

Conspectus  Reipublicje  liteuauiae, 

SlVE 

Via  ad 
h)storiam  llterarjam 

JUVENTUTI     StUDIOSAE 

Aferta 

A 

CHRISTOPHORO  HEVMANNO  D. 

Editio  tertia  locupletior. 

HANOVERAE, 

Afud  Jo.  Jacobum  Foeustervm. 

MDCCXXXIIL 

This  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  famous  Dr.  John  Burchard  IMcnckcnius, 
Aulick  councillor  and  historiographer  to  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 
Poland,  fellow  of.  the  royal  society  at  London,  and  publick  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Leipsick.  Mr.  Heuman  was  born  in  the 
year  l682,  and,  from  the  list  abovementioned,  it  appears,  that  the 
books,  tracts,  dissertations,  &c.  he  published  between  17OI  and  l7^^i 
amount  to  onc-hundrcd-forty-four. 

The  two.  elegant  scats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover,  called  the 
Fantasy,  or  the  Whim;  and  Montbrillant,  or  Mount  Pleasant,  are 
viewed  by  all  foreigners  that  traverse  this  part  of  Germany.  They  w^re 
built  by  Madame  the  Baroness  dc  Kilmanseck,  and  the  Countess  d< 
Platen.  But  the  noblc*st  seat,  or  palace,  out  of  town,  is  Heanhauscn, 
on  the  Leine,  about  one  and  a  half  English  miles,  as  we  guessed,  north 
of  Hanpver.  The  gardens  here  are  most  charming  and  delightful,  a»<i 
the  wilderness  of  evcr-greens  scarce  to  be  parallelled.  The  orajigeiy 
likewise,  and  theatre  cut  out  into  green  seats,  with  arbours  aud  summer- 
houses  on  both  sides  of  it,  for  the  actors  to  dress  in,  are  justly  celebrated 
all  over  Germany.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of  these  delicious  gar- 
dens, are  the  large  basons,  beautiful  cascades,  and  water- works  here, 
which,  by  allgood  judges,  arc  looked  upon  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  ^^'^ 
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foond  a  Yorkshire  man,  who,  as  he  said,  came  hither  in  the  beginning 
of  King  George  the  First's  reign,  and  had  the  management  and  direction 
of  the  water-works  committed  to  his  care.  He  gave  the  highest  cha- 
racter of  that  excellent  prince;  as,  indeed,  did  all  the  people  we 
convorsed  with  at  Hanover,  but  more  especially  6is  domesticks.  His 
Majebty,  for  the  most  part,  held  his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Heren- 
bausen,  during  the  time  he  found  bis  presence  necessary  in  this  German 
dominions. 

When  we  went  out  of  Hanover,  in  order  to  lake  a  view  of  Heren- 
bausen,  some  soldiers,  posted  at  the  gate  we  passed  through,  seemed  to 
look  upon  us  with  an  evil  and  malicious  eye,  the  reason  of  which  we 
could  never  discover.  The  post-master  likewise,  to  whom  we  applied 
for  post-horses  the  day  before  we  left  the  place,  insisted,  at  first,  upon 
our  taking  an  additional  horse  to  each  of  our  chaises.  But,  upon  our 
acquainting  him,  that  we  were  English  gentlemen,  and  could  not  avoid 
thinking  it  hard,  that  people  under  the  same  sovereign  with  ourselves 
should  treat  us  more  harshly  than  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  done,  he  permitted  us  to 
pursue  our  journey  with  the  same  number  of  horses  we  brought  with  ur 
toHanovvr  :  And,  in  palliation  of  what  he  had  done,  alledg^d  that  ho 
had  been  informed  we  were  Frenchmen,  and  consequently  belonged  to 
a  nation  then  at  war  with  the  empire.  Whether  this  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  unpolite  behaviour,  or  only  a  pretext,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  > 
to  determine;  be  that,  however,  as  it  will,  it  was  some  matter  of 
comfort  to  us  to  find,  that,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  Frencfi, 
9t  this  juncture,  were  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  Hanoverians. 

Having  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  a  curious  traveller's  attention  at 
Hanover,  we  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  our  departure  from 
that  place;  proposing  to  finish  our  travels  in  the  empire,  by  continuing 
them  to  Hamburg.  1  o  that  famous  emporium  therefore  we  resolved 
next  io  direct  our  march,  and  in  order  to  this,  to  take  the  route  of 
Zell. 


SECT.  IX. 

A  Journey  from  Hanover y  the  metropolis  of  the  electorate  of  Brunswick' 
Idinenburgf  to  Hamhurgy  the  second  of  the  Hans  Towns. 

WE  arrived  at  Zell,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  tract 
between  Hanover  and  Zell  is,  for  the  most  part,  heathy  and  sandy ; 
though  part  of  it  is  very  well  cultivated  and  manured.  The  postiglioni 
told  us,  that  it  abounded  with  hares,  and  we  ourselves  saw  two  of  those 
animals,  as  we  passed  the  road.  There  are  likewise  some  woods  io  this 
tract,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  small  remains  of  the  Silva 
Hercynia  of  the  autients.  The  city  of  Zell,  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
English  mill',  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  village. 

ZcU,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  stands  In  52  deg. 
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43  min.  and'  lOidcgi  If  mirt^  east  of  Loiidi»iv,  iMf  Hie*  oontiis  of '  die 

Alter  and  tbe  Eohse,  about  seven  German  miles  nortb  east  of  Htaiowr. 
R  is.  situated  in  a  sandyplain)  and*  has  some  large  woods  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.  The  city  has  a  very  rural)  aspect,  and  nothing  very 
srroarkable  in  it,  imt  tbe  ducal  pilace.  The  temsss- round  the  town  is^ 
however,  curious  enough,  as  being  adorned  with  trees  planted  all  along, 
and  rendert'd  more  di'lightful  by  the  fine  gardens,  orchards,  and  grottoa 
adjacent  to  it.  The  palace  is  very  large ;  but,  there  having  been  no 
court  here  since  the  year  1T05,  when  the  late  duke  died,  the  fumimre 
in  the  room^  is  gone  jjreatly  to  decay.  None  of  these  rooms,  exftpt 
that  in  which  King  William  Ifty,  made  any  tolerable  figure.  Tbe 
8»r«aiits  showed  us  a  room,  wherein  was  a  bed  with  curtains  of  black 
v^vet  lined  with  damask-,  which  they  afiitmed  to  be  above  two-hundred 
yeara  old.  In  this  bed,  they  said,  Lord  HtMrrington  lay,  when  he 
oame  with  tbe  King  last  into  Germany.  The  palace  stands  near  the 
Hanewr-gate,  afid  is  a  square  building  of  a  large  extent,  with  a  plat- 
fbrmat  eacb  comer  moatc^l  round.  Tbe  houses  are  all  of  timberi  but 
the-  churches,  which  are  very  mean^  of  brick*  The  sevmnl  tovn  of 
tnea  planted  in  the  streets  give  Z^Il  the  appearance  of  a  large  coantry- 
towni  in  which  but  little  business  is  stirring ;  and  this  is  pretty  much 
tfae<casewith  the  inbabitants*  who  seem  much  poorer  tban  the  people  of 
Hanover.  We  put  up  at  the  Wine-Cellar,  an  inn  in  great  repute 
amongst  the  English  gentlemen,  who  have  beenatZell;  but  met  widi 
an  enormous  bill  and  very  indifferent  accommodations.  Theprintin?- 
press  heredeservea  to  be  remembered,  as- sending  out  into- the  republidr 
of  letters-  now-  and  then  a-  learned  piece.  Though  Zell  has  b*n  in« 
manner  deserted 'by  thecourt  near  thirty  years,  and  is  not  looked  upon 
as'a>  place  of  any  great  consequence,  it  is  tolerably  well  forti6ed,  and 
has  an  Hanoverian ;  gRrrison  in  iu  The  terrass  abovementioned  is  so 
brofM)^  that  several  coaches  may  meet  thereon  abreast^  There  is  a pR^y 
little-theatre  appertaining  to  the-  palace  here,  which  at  present  appean 
in  a  ruinous  condition. 

From  Zell  we  went  to  Vitzendorf,  whicb  is  a  village  of  no  great  note. 
The  country  this  post  was  sandy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  beath, 
interspersed  with  some  spots  of  cultivated  ground.  Several  large  woo* 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  tract.  These  woods  consist  chiefly  oi 
firs,  as  do  most  others  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg,  though  soinciiin^ 
oaks  and  elms  are  to  be  found.  Several  haies,  with  which  aoinwl  ^'l* 
country  is  said  to  abound,  appeared  this  post,  some  of  which  our  Sw^^ 
servant  attempted  to  shoot.  We  lay  at  the  post-office  of  Vitsendon, 
and  met  with  better  accommodations  than  at  Zell.  The  distance  betwef" 
these  two  places  is  at  least  four  German  milos,  . 

We  advanced  from  Vitzendorf  to  Sorensdorf,  a  small  inconsiderable 
village.  The  road  and  country  this  post  agreed  in  all  particulars  J*^^ 
the  preceding.  We  could  meet  with  nothing  to  dine  upon  at  Sorensau  , 
but  a  bit  of  cold  a-la-mode  beef,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  ^s* 
Both  Vitzendotf  and  Sorensdorf  are  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  |^^ 
Duchy  abounds  in  heaths  and  woodSj  some  remains  of  tbe  Silvs  i*  ' 
cynia;  and  more  especially  the  northern  part  of  it.  We  might  W 
mention  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  Hdrtz-forest;  which  wou 
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he  entertatning  enoiigh ;  iHtt,  «i  ^re  have  dfaeady  the  oataial  hktory  of 
that  Temarkable  forest  in  oor  own  language,  otur  leaden  will  consider 
this  at  altogether  nanecessary.  Sorensdorf  is  aboTe  four  Gennan  milti 
flwith  of  Vitsendoif.  We  saw  last  night,  about  half  a  German  mile  from 
Vitaepdorf,  on  infinke  number  of  chaftrs,  or  beetles,  of  a  very  largp 
size,  a  little  after  sun  set 

The  next  post  was  terminated  by  Hie  town  and  port  of  Harbuig,  and 
consisted  of,  at  least,  four  German  miles,  I  was  informed  at  Berlin 
and  Lripsick,  that  some  of  the  Wenden,  or  posterity  of  the  antieat 
Venedi,  were  seated  in  the  Duchy  of  Lunenburg.  Neither  is  this  to  be 
wondei^  at,  since  their  chief  seats  iu  this  Duchy  are  Danneberg  and 
Luchow  or  Lochow  on  the  river  Tetie;  bat  we  did  not  meet  with  any  of 
them.  The  greatest  part  of  tl^  remains  <^  that  antietit  nation,  lo  the 
number  of  10,000  men,  women,  and  chiMlren,  is,  as  they  told  int  at 
the  places  just  mentioned,  settled  in  Lusatia.  They  have  an  aversion  to 
the  German,  are  half  Catholicks  and  half  Lutheians,  partly  subject  la 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  partly  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  occupy, 
the  tract  between  Lubben  and  fiudissib.  They  are  likewise  a  stiong 
har^ people,  and  will  sustain  tM  and  fatigue  to  an  uncommon  degret. 
They  still  use  their  antient  language,  have  a  dress  diflerent  from  that  erf 
the  Germans,  retain  many  of  their  old  customs,  and  m  sevatal  pointi^ 
agree  with  their  aneestofB,  who  lived  in  the  tinm  of  *  Tacitus;  Hiey 
are  mo^t  of  them  servants,  and  remarkable  for  their  singular  fidelity  to 
their  masters.  But,  as  we  have  some  yean  since  received  a  very  ample 
and  particular  description  of  this  people  from  the  reverend  and  learned 
Dr.  Jablonski,  it  would  be  intirely  supeiilaous  to  expatiate  any  further 
upon  them  here.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  Oenmaa 
miles  between  Hanover  and  Hamburg. 

From  Hanover  to  Zell  seven  German  miles* 
From  Zell  to  Vitzendorf  four  German  miles. 
From  Vitcendorf  to  Sorensdorf  four  German  miles. 
From  Sorensdorf  to  Harbui^  four  German  miles  and  a  hali^ 
From  Harburg  to  Hamburg,  about  two  German  miles. 

Harburg,  or  Harborg,  is  a  pretty  strong  and  flourishing  town  of  tha 
Duchy  of  Lunenburg,  upon  the  river  Lose  or  Lotze,  and  near  its  infinx 
into  the  Elbe,  almost  opposite  to  Hamburg.  The  streets  are  pretty 
broad,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  and  almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  most  of  them  seemed  perfectly  new.  It  is  a  long  town,  about 
twelve  German  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Zell,  and  has  a  Hanoverian 
garrison.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  a  handsome  church,  and  several 
elegant  squares*  The  people,  in  their  air,  behaviour,  and  manner  of 
dress,  are  said  to  resemble  the  Dutch  more  than  .the  Germans;  as  abo 
in  their  language.  This  is  supposed  to  retain  much  more  of  the  old 
Saxon  in  it  than  the  High  Dutch,  though  the  inhabttanu  and  all  tha 
people  of  the  adjacent  eountiy  write  in  High  Dutch.  Tho  castle  ts  very 
•trong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  has  sluices,  which,  in  caie  of  need^ 
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can  drown  a  considtimble  extent  of  the  adjacent  territory*  The  garrboa 
consisted  of  some  of  the  host  Hanoverian  troops  we  have  seen.  We  saw 
a  vast  number  of  pregnant  women  here.  The  town,  which  -  consists 
principally  of  one  King  street,  is  perfumed  in  every  pari  with  pitch  and 
tar,  which  to  me  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  or  disagieeabie.  The 
King's  Arms  is  tbe  bc-bt  publick  house  in  Harburg. 

In  our  passage  over  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  we  met  with  several  islands 
surrounded  with  dikes,  which  were  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  ver* 
dure.  It  is  &aid,  that  these  islands  are  so  fertile  that  their  owners  aiv 
amply  paid  fur  their  cultivation  of  them. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  was  reckoned  the  metropolis  of  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein,  before  it  became  a  free  static  of  the  empire,  ft  is  situate  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Llbe,  in  53  deg.  41  min.  north  lat.  and  10 
deg.  1 1  min.  cast  of  London/  about  fourteen  German  miles  and  a  ball 
north  of  Zell.  This  famous  city,  according  to  the  German  historians, 
owes  its  orii^iii  to  Charlemagne,  ti  ho  built  a  fort  upon  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  Hamburgh  stands,  before  the  year  810.  It  was  erected  drst 
into  a  bishoprick,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbisihoprick,  by  Ludovicus 
Pius,  that  prince's  son.  It  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Saxons,  but  became  subject  to  the  empire  in  1215.  The  Danes 
took  it  from  the  empire  in  1220,  and  sold  it  to  Albert  Count  of 
Orleraund  and  his  heiis;  and  be  soon  after  soki  his  pretensions  to  the 
•citizens,  who  then  declared  it  a  free  and  incUpendent  city.  The  Em- 
peror  Charles  the  Fourth  took  it  under  his  special  protection  in  136P; 
though,  according  to  some,  that  Emperor  enjoined  the  Hambur^ben 
to  acknowledge  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  county  of  Holsti^in 
in  1375.  Others  deny  that  fact.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  succeeding 
^  the  Counts  of  Holstein  in  their  dominions,  upon  the  failure  of  tbi- 
male  line  of  those  counts  in  1459,  succeeded  them  hkewise  in  tht  ir 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  city.  Those  pretensions  stitl 
subsist.  But  the  neighbouring  princes,  not  judging  it  consistent  with 
their  interest  to  permit  the  Danes  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Hamburg,  have  hitherto  preserved  its  independency.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  Hamburghers  have  beeji  several  tinu^  fleeced  by  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  They  are  always, 
and  particularly  at  present,  extremely  jealous  of  the  Danes. 

Hamburg,  by  its  situation,  enjoys  all  possible  advantages  of  trade, 
both  foreign  and  domcstick;  and  has  actually  a  better  inland  trade  tban 
any  city  in  Europe,  except  Londcm  and  Amsterdam.  The  English 
merchants  here  are  the  great  support  of  the  place,  and  are  veiy  nu- 
merous.  They  have  several  extraordinary  privileges  granted  them,  that 
are  denied  to  tlic  merchants  of  other  nations.  And  this  is  npt  to  be 
wondered  at;  since  the  greatest,  and  almost  only,  protection  the  Ham* 
burghers  have,  notwithstanding  they  pay  eighty-thousand  crowns  a  year 
to  the  Emperor  to  protect  them,  is  from  the  English  nation. 

The  constitution  and  polity  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  are  so  very  well 
understood,  and  wc  have  had  of  late  such  full  and  ample  descriptions 
of  them,  that  we  shall  not  touch  upon  them  here.  Our  readers,  we 
doubt  not.  will  excuse  us,  as  the  present  relation  of  our  travels  has  so  far 
exceeded  the  limits  we  at  first  proposed  confining,  it  to^  if  we  entertain 
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Cbem  only  with  some  simple  observations  of  our  own,  that  we  made, 
whilst  at  Hamburg. 

The  Hamburghcrs  are  most  fierce  Lutherans,  and  almost  as  much 
addicted  to  persecution  as  the  Roman  Catholicks.  That  incendiary 
Erdman  Nieumeister,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  so  well  known  for  his  bitter, 
furious,  and  antichristian  spirit,  is  in  the  highest  re  pute  amongst  them. 
They  are  said  to  behave  with,  as  much  rancour  to  the  Calvinists,  or 
reformed,  as  to  the  Jews,  Roman  Catholicks,  or  Mohammedans. 

The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter,  and  many  houses  belonging  to  if, 
are  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  as  Duke  of  Bremen. 
it  was  built  above  nine-hundred  years  ago.  There  arc  five  very  large 
parish  churches  here,  and  eight  of  a  lesser  size.  A  branch  of  the  Elbe 
separates  the  Old  from  the  New  Town.  Hamburg  is  very  well  fortified, 
but  the  garrison  serves  only  for  a  shew.  We  were  told,  that  two  com- 
panies of  burghers  guard  the  walls  every  night.  The  city  of  Hamburg 
contains  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  number  of  coaches 
here  amount  to  above  three-hundred  ;  which,  in  proportion,  exceeds 
chat  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The  cathedral  goes  generally  by  the 
name  of  the  Dome. 

At  present  the  burghers  keep  guard  day  and  night  in  Hamburg. 
This  is  owing  to  the  King  of  Denmark's  being  encampted  at  Ottensee, 
a  small  village  of  Holstein,  about  four  English  miles  frcmi  Hamburg, 
with  six  thousand  men ;  which  he  is  sending,  as  his  contingent,  to  the 
imperial  army  upon  the  Rhine.  We  saw  these  troops  reviewed,  by  his 
Danbh  Majesty ;  and  they  made  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  King 
of  Denmark,  at  present,  resides  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ahena.  He  seems  to  be  of  a  \ery  thin  habit  of  body.  We  were 
told,  that  General  Morncr  commanded  the  abovenicnlioned  corps. 

There  are  six  lofty  steeples  in  Hamburg,  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  copper.  St  Catharine's,  one  of  thi-se,  has  a  stately  front,  and  many 
statues  in  niches.  Round  the  middle  of  this  steeple  is  a  crown,  richly 
gilt.  In  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  we  saw  a  piece  of  painting,  re- 
presenting the  crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  between  two  thieves, 
one  of  whose  souls  was  carried  by  an  angel  to  heaven,  and  the  other  by 
a  devil  to  hell.  This  is  tolerably  well  done,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
piece  of  considerable  antiquity. 

All  the  churches  in  Hamburg,  except  New  St.  Michners,  are  said 
to  be  ofder  than  the  reformation.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
should  abound  with  crucifix's,  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  It  is 
said  there  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  iri  St.  Peter's,  for  which  the 
Uoroan  Catholicks  have  offered  twenty-thousand  rixdollars.  The  spire 
of  St.  Peter's  is  by  much  the  highest  of  any  in  the  city. 

From  the  Lombard  Bridge,  over  the  river  Alstcr,  a  person  Has  a  very 
good  prospect  of  the  town.  This  river  forms  a  fine  bason  within  the  town, 
which  to  me  seemed  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  source 
of  the  Alster  is  about  thirty  English  miles  from  Hamburg.  This  river, 
as  it  is  called,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  running  water,  but  to  be  supported 
by  imperceptible  subterraneous  springs. 

The  waJls  of  Hamburg  are  said  to  be  between  five  and  six  English 
miles   in  circumference.    The  walk  round  them  is  very  pleasant  and 
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a^rfeable*  Tlie  New  Town,  we  were  told,  was  built  in  fheyeur  1(21. 
The  senate-house  is  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  with  statues  of 
theroodcrn  Roman  Emperors,  the  nine  worthies,  ^<r.  The  exchsnge 
)s  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  on  one  side  is  adorned  with  sevrral  doe 
trees,  and  has  a  most  pleasant  situi^tion  on  a  branch  or  canal  of  the  Elbe. 
That  i-iver  forms  several  canals  in  the  Old  Town,  by  meanb  of  which  tiie 
merchants  have  their  wares  brought  to  the  back  part  of  their  own  honso. 
At  a  small  distance  frgm  Hambui^  stands  a  Fortezza,  called  Horn- 
schantz,  between  which  and  Hamburg  there  is  said  to  be  a  sabterrancoos 
communication.  The  garrison  here  does  not  consist,  as  we  wcr  in- 
formed, of  above  thirty  men  ;  but,  according  to  the  same  persons,  by 
means  of  the  abovementioned  commonication,  it  may  be  continoaliy 
reinforced,  and  supplied  with  ammunition,^  prbvisions^  &c.  from  Ham- 
burg, l^bc  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  in  this  city,  if  our  friends  may 
be  depended  upon,  is  composed  of  the  lower  kind  of  mechanicks.  The 
%ho1e  is  said  to  amount  to  above  two  thousand  men. 

H  is  a  common  maxim  ainongst  merchants,  that  no  town  can  enjoy  i 
Nourishing  trade,  except  its  inhabitants  peTmit  the  Jews  to  settle  amongst 
them.  This  maxim  as  it  should  secern,  has  prevailed  in  Hamburg; 
since  there  are  above  thirty-fiv^  thousand  Jcfws  in  that  city.  Many  of 
these  inhabit  part  of  the  New  Town,  towards  Altena.  Tbe  sircels 
occupied  by  the  Jews  are  pretty  lai|ge,  but  consist  of  very  poor  hoosn. 
They  have  here,  as  in  other  places,  several  marks  of  distinctioo,  by 
which  they  arc  easily  known. 

Our  friends  here  informed  us,  that  every  penon  who  walked  tbe 
streets  of  Hamburg,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day,  after  ten 
Q*clock  At  night,  without  a  lantern,  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  heing 
arrested.  There  is  a  fine  library  belonging  to  the  town.  In  many  of 
the  churches  here,  which  are  constantly  open,  we  we  surprized  to  meet 
with  booksellers  shops.  The  Lutheran  nuns  here  marry  whenever  they 
please.  We  were  told,  that  few  were  found  amongst  them,  but  such  at 
have  some  deformity,  or  defect.  Nay,  some  of  our  acquaintance  said, 
that  none  but  such  were  qualified  to  live  amongst  them.  But,  (his  ve 
know  not  how  to  give  credit  to. 

The  Ham  burghers  are  the  most  charitable  people  in  the  world  All 
real  objects  of  charity  amongst  them  are  provided  for;  but  the  sturdy 
beggars,  that  in  other  places  infest  the  streets,  are  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
that  tbey^may  be  thereby  rendered  ^niceable  to  the  publick.  Hence 
.  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  be^r  is  scarce  evek*  to  be  met  with  in  the  street! 
of  Hamburg.  But,  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  King  of  Denmark'^ 
dominions,  we  were  accosted  by  several  of  them.  The  Hamburgheri 
bear  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Danes. 

If  a  native  of  Hamburg  is  found  guilty  of  fornication,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  but  the  English  are  exempted  from  this 
mulct.  We  were  told  of  an  apparition  at  St.  Peter's  church,  that  fre- 
quently alarmed  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  person,  who  men- 
tioned this,  is  a  merchant  of  great  substance  and  reputation.  Hess^red 
us,  that  scarce  any  body  in  Halnburg  doubted  of  th^  reality  of  it.  But, 
ootwitlistanding  this  ki  to  well  attested^  we  leavb  our  ceiden,  ts  ve 
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have  done  upon  a  parallel  occasion,  to  believe  as  mucli  or  ai^  little  of  it 
as  they  please. 

We  saw  once  or  twice  Dr.  Nieumeister,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  very 
intemperate  seal.  He  has  great  influence  in  Hambui^  though  all  men 
of  sense  look  upon  him  as  a  most  furious  incendiary.  We  were  told, 
that  his  works,  and  those  of  M*.  Esardus,  professor  of  philosophy  here, 
bad  been  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  at  Berlin.  M.  Esardus  is  a 
prodigious  bigot,  and  has  wrote  with  great  acrimony  against  the  ire- 
formed*  There  is  a  tun  here,  which  is  said  to  contain  seventy-six 
hogsheads;  and  a  cellar  containing  above' four- thousand  tunsofwina. 
The  academy,  or  Gymnasium,  here  has  produced  many  learned  mcs. 
and  is  at  present  adorned  with  some  persons  of  great  erudition.  Of  th^ 
M.  Wolfius  and  Dr.  Fabiicius  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Thomas,  chaplain  to  the  British  factory,  or  Hamburg  company, 
here,  a  gentleman  that  I  can  never  sufficiently  praise  for  his  great 
capacity,  politeness,  and  erudition,  intraduced  me  to  Dr.  Fabricius. 
That  venerable  and  truly  learned  old  gentleman  charmed  me  with  his 
conversation.  The  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Christian  perfectly 
shone  in  him.  He  has  a  most  noble  and  magnificent  library ;  and  in  it 
a  vast  number  of  literary  journals,  in  several  languages.  His  librarian 
is  a  modest,  worthy,  and  learned  gentleman;  and  intirely  of  the  same 
disposition  with  himself.  Dr.  Fabricius  expressed  a  great  desire  of 
keeping  up  a  constant  literary  correspondence  with  me. 

I'hc  clocks  in  Hamburg  strike  half  an  hour  before  the  hour  expires. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  half  hour  past  ten  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  which 
the  Hamburghers  call  half  eleven;  and  at  eleven  it  strikes  again,  which 
they  call  eleven.  The  sounds  of  these  two  pulsations  are  so  different, 
that  a  person  may  easily  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Hamburg  is  almost  of  a  circular  form,  and  reckoned  near  six  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  a  great  part  of 
it  being  situated  upon  islands.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  City, 
by  a  canaU  Besides  the  abovementioned  bason  within  the  town,  the 
Alstcr  forips  another,  much  larger  than  the  former,  just  without  the 
town ;  and  then,  passing  by  several  sluices  and  canals  through  the  whole 
city,  falls  into  the*  Elbe.  The  funeral  processions  at  Hamburg,  espe- 
cisuly  of  persons  of  fashion  and  distinction,  are  very  grand,  attended  by 
many  of  the  senators,  principal  elders,  graduates  in  law,  divines,  regular 
physicians,  &c.  The  bearers  appear  all  in  black,  and  have  a  very 
particular  kind  of  habit.  The  body,  as  we  were  informed,  is  for  the 
inost  part  thrown  into  the  grave,  without  any  service  or  ceremony ; 
though  the  Sunday  following,  if  the  same  authoiity  may  be  depended 
open,  there  is  generally  a  funeral  sermon.  M.  Wolfius  here  bears  a  very 
excellent  character;  and  M.  Esardus,  professor  of  philosophy,  is 
reported  to  be  a  roan  of  great  learningi  but  a  most  violent  enemy  to  the 
Reformed. 

We  were  several  times  at  Altena,  a  large  and  populous  town,  subject 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Danish 
Holstein.  It  is  joined  by  a  row  of  bouses  on  the  Elbe,  to  Hamburg, 
fieiDga  little  to  the  north-west  of  that  city.  Altena  was  laid  in  ashes, 
by  the  Swedish  army  under  Count  Steinboch,  in  1712;  but  has  since 
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been  rebuilt,  and  makes  now  a  finer  figure  than  ever.  It  has,  at  present, 
a  very  commodious  Ijarbour,  and  enjoys  a  flourishing  trade.  The 
Roman  Catholicks,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c.  are 
all  tolerated  here,  the  King  of  Drnmark  judging  this  a  proper  expe- 
dient to  extend  and  enlarge  the  commerce  of  the  place.  We  were  told, 
that  the  town  coiisisted  of  about  two-thousand  houses,  and  contained 
near  twelve-thousand  inhabitants.  The  King  of  Denmark's  palacQ  here, 
or  rather  that  of  the  Danish  governor,  makes  a  very  mean  appearance. 
The  streets  are  clean,  neat,  and  well  paved ;  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  brick.  A  small  part  of  the  town  id  said  to  belong 
to  the  Hamburghers.  We  saw  several  ships  in  the  harbourhere,  apper- 
taining to  merchants  of  tliffcrent  nations.  Our  friend  that  conducted  us 
to  Altena,  who  was  a  Hamburg  merchant,  assured  us,  that,  within 
the  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  a  considerable  spot  of  ground  had 
been  recovered  from  the  Elbe,  on  which  one  of  the  best  streets  in 
Altena  at  present  stands.  Some  pieces  of  erudition,  elegantly  printed, 
are  now  and  then  cmitte'd  into  the  learned  world,  from  the  printing-press 
here.  M.  Wilh.  Ern.  Ewaldus,  a  clergyman  of  Altena,  has  lately  pub- 
libhed  a  book,  which  has  gained  him  great  reputation  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  Our  learned  readers  wilt  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  title  of 
it ;  which  therefore  we  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place. 

Wilh,  Ern.  Ewaldi,  V.  D.  M.  Altonavieksis, 

Emblcmata  sacra  miscellanea, 

Altonaviae,  apud  Jonam  Korte, 

1732. 

We  heard  this  treatise  highly  commended  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
author  is  considered  as  an  eminent  member  of  the  republick  of  letters. 
Altena  is,  however,  more  properly  a  seat  of  merchants,  than  learned 
men  ;  as  evidently  appears  from  the  great  number  of  Jews  settled  there. 
Besides  Altena,  we  saw  several  other  places  in  Holstein,  as  RcHing, 
Stelling,  Barnvelt,  &c.  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  The 
White  Swan  in  Altena  is  a  tolerable  good  inn.  The  six-thousand 
Danes  abovementioned  were  assembled  at  Relling,  whilst  we  were  at 
Hamburg. 

The  cellar  in  Hamburg  abovementioned  is  a  sort  of  cave;  and  the 
wine  in  it  chiefly  old  hock.  This  cellar  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
tavern,  since  it  i»  kept  by  a  select  number  of  the  magistrates,  under  the 
direction  of  a  deputy;  and  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  of  the  best 
f^hion,  fn^quently  lake  a  chearful  glass  in  it;  it  is  said  to  bring  in  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  slate.  The  merchants  settled  at  Hamburg, 
and  particularly  those  of  our  own  nation,  treat  strangers  with  great 
elegance' and  liberality.  The  streets  of  this  city  are  generally  crooked, 
but  pretty  wide^  and  famous  for  their  high  and  stately  ho^ises,  most  of 
which  are  built  of  brick.  Just  out  of  town,  we  saw  a  gallows,  with 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman  hanging  upon  it  intire,  with  all  the  hair  on  the 
skull  reaching  down  almost  to  the  knees ;  which  made  a  very  gasily 
appearance.  The  Little  English  Arms  here  is  a  very  good  hbu^. 
Several  mgeniotts  and   learn«l   pieces  are  published  every  year,  w 
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Hamburg ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  foreign  literary  journals, 
and  particularly  from  the  Nova  Acta  Bruditorum  Lipsnty  which  we 
take  to  be  more  extensive  and  universal,  and  consequently  better,  than 
any  of  the  rest. 

We  h§d  the  honour  to  be  invited  once  or  twice  to  dine  with  Sir  Cyril 
Wich,  envoy  extraordinary  of  his  Britannick  Majesty  to  this  state.  He 
seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  a  good  political  capacity,  and  of  great  affa* 
bility  and  politeness.  The  late  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Peter  the  Great,  as 
he  informed  us,  did  him  the  honour  once  to  dine  with  him.  To  which 
he  added,  That,  some  time  after  dinner,  a  Russian  Lieu  tenant-General, 
pursuant  to  former  orders,  waited  upon  his  Czarish  Majesty,  who  took 
him  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  had  a  short  confabulation  with 
with.  Which  being  ended,  his  Czarish  Majesty  tooic  the  said  Lieu- 
tenant General,  who  was  a  short  squat  man,  with  a  black  curled  head 
of  hair,  by  both  his  ears,  knocked  his  head  several  times  against  the 
wall,  and  at  last  kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  This  fact  Sir  Cyril 
urged,  as  an  argument  of  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  of  the  Czar, 
as  well  as  the  mean,  slavish,  and  savage  disposition  of  the  Muscovites. 
He  likewise  told  us,  that  the  daughter  of  the  Czar,  that  was  married  to 
ibe  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  creature  in 
the  world.  The  reverend  Mr.  Thomas,  chaplain  to  the  factory,  was  so 
good  as  to  accompany  us  to  the  envoy*s.  Sir  Cyril's  wife  is  a  Danish 
lady,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition.  One  James  ]\Iac  Geoghegan, 
an  old  Irish  poetaster,  for  some  time,  perpetually  infested  us  here. 
Though  we  at  present  conclude  our  travels  at  Hamburg,  we  have  an 
intention  to  visit  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  that  by  the  way  of  Bremen. 


A  LETTER 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE, 
By  a  Gentleman  in  the  Army,  in  tUc  year  1739. 


The  following  Letter,  which  is  now  first  printed  from  a  manuscript, 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1739,  on  occasion  of  a 
dissertation  published  by  the  Bishop,  on  this  text,  *  Gallio  cared  for 
none  of  these  things;*  in  which  he  explained  the  necessity  of  asserting, 
by  the  secular  authority,  the  reverence  due  to  religion.  The  effect, 
which  his  arguments  have  had,  may  appear,   in  part,    from  the 
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following  letter,  which  contains  so  many  touches  of  elegance  and 
judgment,  that  we  could  not  refuse  it  a  place  in  this  collection;  ip 
which,  though  it  was  our  original  design  to  recover  such  pieces  as 
begin  to  disappear,  by  their  antiquity,  we  shall  not  neglect  sometimes 
to  preserve  those  writings  from  destruction,  which,  by  accidents  ot 
envy,  have  been  hitherto  kept  secret.    J—*. 

MyLard^ 

AT  my  return  from  recruiting,  in  which  duty  I  was  employed  fof 
many  months,  I  was  informed  that  the  author  of  the  Minute 
Philosopher  had  published  the  second  edition  of  an  excellent  address  to 
the  magistrates  against  open  blasphemy.     I  was  impatient  to  read  tK^ 
and,  tho'  I  am  an  officer  of  pretty  long  standing  and  service,  I  cannot 
but  admire,  with  some  amazement,  the  courage  of  a  man,  not  only  to 
appear  openly  for  things  so  much  out  of  fashion,  but  to  demand  the  aid 
of  laws,  and  the  secular  arm  of  the  magistrate,  in  defence  of  specnlatiTe 
opinions,  as  these  great  criticks  aifeet  to  call  them;  which  piece  of  wit 
1  am  told  they  borrowed  from  one  lindall,  once  a  profligate  apostate  to 
popery,  and  always  a  disguised  missionary  for  it.     It  is  true  indeed, 
and  you  prove  evidently  that  all  our  actions  are  directed  by  our  thoaghts, 
opinions,  and  desires;  and  that  the  civil  peace  of  the  world,  and  ail  the 
comforts  of  social  life  (the  whole  of  religion  and  its  obligation,  accord- 
ing to  the  free  thinkers,  who  aiih  at  a  little  reasoning)  are  concerted  in 
the  principles  which  men  entertain  about  God,  virtue,  and  even  that 
oitensive  enemy  to  their  present  ease,  called  religion  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, such  avowed  declarations  of  war,  against  all  the  bands  and  fences 
of  society,  are  properly  objects  of  the  magistrate's  care,  and  of  his  indis- 
pensable duty  to  repel  the  attack,  and  punish  the  actors.     I  have  heard 
all  their  stock  of  learning,  which  consists  in  chiming  three  or  four  words 
a  thousand  times  over,  with  {^reat  clamour  and  insult,  "  Freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  presF,  are  all  of  them  natural 
rights,  and  unalienable  from  a  free  people ;  the  contrary  is  popery, 
slavety,  arbitrary  power,  priestcrafl,  and  the  pretender.*    But  letui 
take  this  even  according  to  the  lowest  notion  of  any  who  are  willing 
to  exclude  a  divine  right  in  every   sort  of  government  and  system, 
and  arc  therefore  most  particularly  averse   from   every  notion  of  a 
church,  as  a   regular   formed  society,  with  powers,  positive  institu- 
tions, and  officers,  independent  of  every  man's  own  sweet  self,  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  according  to  whatever  principles  he  is  pleased     | 
to  prescribe  to  it;  according  to  which  most  orderly  principle,  every     | 
man  of  every  nation  (for  societies  these  men's  wise  schemes  will  not     I 
allow)    has  full   liberty   of  thinking,  speaking,  and   acting;  but  the 
rulers,    the  princes,  senators,  or  other   chief  magistrates,  who  being     _ 
trustees  for   the   people  and  thoir  rights,  it  is   plain  that  they  can     j 
have  none  of  their  own,  but  are  and   must  be   the  only  ultimate     \ 
subjects  in  every  community;  yet  evun  such  allow  our  church  and 
religion  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament,  consequently  the  law  of  thj» 
limd,  and  to  bo  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  to  preserve  which     , 
no  millions  of  money,  or  of  men,  were  ever  thought  too  ranch ;  W"     j 
therefore  I  say,  that  magistrates  may  take  cognisance  of,  and  ktc^s     ^ 
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vrageaiKe  for  all  ootrages  comTiiitted  against  it,  otbenvise  the  whole 
fnine  of  the*  state  is  in  the  utmost  danger,  whatever  the  church  may  be; 
Slid,  for  that  very  reason,  no  doubt,  many  a  man  has  been  for  helping 
her  at  some  critical  times,  who  never  understood  much  of  her,  or  cared 
for  her;  nay,  who  derive  all  government,  and  consequently  all  law, 
both  civil  and  religious,  from  the  people,  who  every  day  of  their  lives 
have  drank  the  Litany  Health,  as  it  is  called,  against  her*  I  will 
veimire  to  go  even  a  step  lower  in  moderation,  if  that  can  well  be  done. 
I  will  suppiise  thut  Christianity  has  only  a  share  in  that  toleration 
which  is  extended  to  the  bcveral  sorts  of  dissenters ;  sure  an  application 
nay  profjerly  lie  to  the  magistrate  to  make  good  this  toleration  to  it, 
and  to  protect  it  from  being  insulted  in  the  very  church,  and  ta  the 
midst  of  divine  service,  as  was  done  in  the  church  of  Omah,  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  diocese  of  Deny,  about  twenty  mouths  ago  (if  I  am  rightly 
Bofanned)  in  the  most  blasphemous  and  riotous  manner.  One  would 
think  tha^  the  two  acts  of  uniformity  were  repealed ;  for  in  them  there 
are  penalties  provided  for  any  thing  said  or  done  in  contempt  of,  or 
d<4t>gation  to  any  part  of  the  divine  service  contained  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer.  And,  if  these  statutes  continue  still  in  force,  ought 
not  the  magistrate,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution ?  Has  not  our  bible  the  sanction  of  law ;  and  if  so,  May  not  a 
bold  magistrate  appear  in  defence  of  it  without  just  iihputation  of 
.  bigotry  ?  1  will  ask  but  one  question  more,  What  would  the  magis- 
trate, what  would  mankind  say,  but  above  all,  what  would  the  free-  ' 
thinker  and  Latitudinarian  libertine  say  and  do  to  a  man  who  should  be 
always  railing  against  jhe  act  of  toleration,  forming  cabals  against  k, 
running  into  coffee-  houses  and  play-houses  to  sputter  agiiinst  it,  and 
hieaking  into  meeting-houses  to  disturb  and  affront  the  society,  in  the 
midst  of  what  tbey  call  their  devotions,  with  a  down  with  tolerations, 
rumps,  and  round-heads?  1  should  not  despair  of  seeing  such  a  club 
ID  Newgate  or  Bridewell,  sed  Deorum  qfftmcs  Diu  curct* 

I  think  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  plain,  than  that  all  our  first 
notions  must  be  prejudices,  received  either  by  the  meer  authority  of 
some  instructor,  or  taken  up  on  credit  from  the  publick ;  and  veiy 
many  things  there  are  in  life,  which  all  mankind  must,  and  the  wisest 
ought  to  receive  on  authority,  for  by  authority  only  they  can  be  proved, , 
as  all  divine  institutions,  and  all  human  ones  not  inconsistent  with  them. 
Vir  bonui  est  quu  f  Qui  coiuulta  Patnm^  qui  leges  juraqw  seroat.  I 
really  believe  that  even  very  learned  men  do  take  up  conclusions  in 
parts  of  learning  that  they  are  great  masters  of,  without  examining  every 
one  of  them  minutely,  nay  without  being  able  to  investigate  them 
through  the  whole  precedent  chain  of  demonstrations ;  as  I  have  heard 
acme  people  say  particularly  of  a  book  called  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prin* 
ciples,  as  your  Lordship  has  very  clearly  shewn,  in  tl^e  instances  of  all 
those  professions  or  trades  which  depend  on  mathematical  reasoning, 
which  they  can  use  in  work,  but  never  understand  in  theory.  I  am  far 
from  being  a  great  engineer,  but  I  am  not  the  veiy  wont  in  the  army. 
I  can  do  several  things  in  my  way  pretty  cleverly,  but,  were  your  ix>id- 
ship  to  examine  me  as  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  on  which  my  work 
depends^  you  would  be  almost  a«  much  amaied  at  my  ignomnce  in 
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mathematicks,*  as  at  that  of  a  free-thihker,  when  he  pretends  to  chop 
Ibgick  about  any  thing  that  looks  like  religion,  virtue,  honour,  or  good 
sense. 

Without  what  they  call  prejudices,  that  is,  early  impressions  before 
they  can  reason,  mankind  could  have  no  opinions  at  all ;  because  they 
could  not  have  any  knowledge  without  educatit>n.     Pray*  my   Lord, 
give  me  leave  to  observe  the  impudence  of  these  men,  in  obtruding  such 
a  bare-faced  contradiction  on   us.  -  All  prejudices  must  be  excluded, 
the  young  mind  guarded  from  them,  that  is,  no  instruction,  no  inform- 
ation, no  rules  prescribed r  then,  when  he  is  grown  up,  he  is  to  makca 
•  compleat  system  of  all  he  owes  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself, 
founded  on  a  moral  sense,  aitd  the  fitness  of  all  things,  resulting  from 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  their  natures,  and  all  the  several  relations 
thereof,  eternal  and  immutable.     I  really  believe,  my  Lord,  that  all 
created  beings,  put  together,  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  universe,  as 
to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  various  relations,  natural  and  moral,  of  all 
its  constituent  parts,  which  yet  these  modest  gi-ntlemen  require  from 
every  nian,  that  he  should  instruct  himself  in  all  this,  and  that  what  be 
thus  discovers  is  his  only  rule  of  action  and  intercourse  with  all  other 
men,  and  the  origin  of  obligation  to  God  as  well  as'  man.     So  that, 
according  to  this  wise  scheme,  every  man  is  supposed  equal  to  eveiy 
thing,  and  able  to  supply  himself,  out  of  his  own  inexhaustible  native 
stock,  with  all  knowledge;  every  man  is  born  a  compleat  divine,  lawyer, 
politician,  chymist,  physician,  philosopher;  in  short,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  this  true!  or  else  all  men  are  equally  knowing;  what!  is  there  no 
diffcr<>nce  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop  of  Clnyne  and  Peter 
Lens  ?     Yes,  as  much  in  their  understanding  and  learning,  as  in  their 
virtues  and  worth.     One  would  think  that  the  word  learning  should 
point  out  to  us  how  ho  came  by  it ;  how  can  any  one  learn,  but  from  a 
person,  or  a  book  which  teaches  him  ?     I  suppose  that,  according  to 
these  men,  the  original  of  libraries  was,  that  some  odd  fellow  took  it 
into  his  head  to  invent  an  alphabet,  then  compiled  an  horn  book,  taught 
himself  and  others  to  read  it,  and  thereby  let  them  into  a  knack  of  com- 
posing as  many  and  as  large  volumes  as  ever  they  should  have  a  mind 
to.     But  was  it  not  a  silly  and  a  wicked  thing  in  him  to  do  so?  Is  it 
not  propagating  prejudices,  which.no  man  ought  to  be  fettered  with, 
before  he^an  judge  tor  himself?     No  man  ought  to  go  into,  or  so  much 
as  bathe  his  hands  in  water,  before  he  can  swim  perfectly  well. 

If  I  am  capable  of  understanding  these  men  and  their  assertions,  for 
I  cannot  call  them  principles,  they  contradict  themselves  flatly.  They 
require  from  every  man  a  great  deal  more,  not  only  than  any  one  man 
ever  was  capable  of,  but  than  all  mankind,  and  their  abilities  put  toge- 
ther, could  effect,  and  yet  will  not  allow  him  any  previous  instruction 
or  study,  for  fear  of  prejudices.  Can  any  Saracen,  Turk,  or  Fanatick, 
declare  himself  more  a  persecutor  of  learning  and  learned  men,  throwing 
all  libraries  into  the  fire,  as  contraband  goods  ?  But  I  suppose  this  is 
what  our  noble  masters  of  free- thinking  would  be  at;  for,  if  there  were  a 
thorough  cessation  of  all  instruction  and  preaching  for  a  a>mpetent 
number  of  years,  till  the  present  set  of  prejudiced  folks  were  gone  off 
ihe  stage,  there  would  be  fine  hopes  of  an  utter  cessatioi)  of  ali  know- 
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leHge,  learning,  and  Higron,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  then  what 
glorious  d?iys!  the  jolly  frt-e-th inkers,  having  rescued  the  world  from 
prejudices,  and  got  it  all  to  themselves,  might  wallow  undisturbed  in 
their  mire,  and  unstinted  seraglio,  without  the  importunate  din  of  laws 
divine  and  human  ringing  in  their  ears,  to  no. other  purpose  in  natuif, 
but  to  intrude  upon  and  soure  their  diversions.  Yet,  for  all  this  fine 
scene  of  a  world,  which  they  paint  out  so  agri»eably  to  us,  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  I  cannot  see  why  the  discoveries  of  one  man,  age,  or  nation, 
in  arts  and  sciences,  may  not  be  communicated  and  descend  to  another, 
as  well  as  estates,  houses,  or  any  other  kind  of  property ;  and  why  I 
may  not  procure,  by  exchange  or  purchase,  a  little  knowledge  from 
my  neighbour,  as  well  as  any  other  toy  to  play  with.  I  protest,  my 
Lord,  1  would  not  be  without  the  comfort  and  advantage  I  fancy  I  have 
received  from  the  very  few  books  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  to  read  j 
for,  besides  the  health  and  frugality  of  passing  a  winter's  evening  agree- 
bly  with  an  author,  1  have  received  no  small  advantage  in  the  know- 
ledge of  my  profession,  from  the  excellent  treatises  on  military  discipline 
(written  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  justly  intitled  to  the  rank  they  have 
incur  service)  besides  Vanban  and  Cohorn's  Fortification,  Les  Travaux 
dc  Mars,  &c.  And  1  fancy,  that  even  the  greatest  genius's,  that  make 
improvements,  and  carry  things  the  furthest,  must  have  been  taught  the 
first  pcinciples  of  those  things,  they  afterwards  so  far  excelled  their 
masters  in.  What  profession,  what  trade,  without  an  apprenticeship? 
Captain  MtUan  (who,  though  an  officer,  is  actually  a  graduate  doctor 
of  physick)  has  declared  a  thousand  times,  that  a  physician's  skHl  is 
altogether  founded  on  the  experience  of  other  men,  and  Ips  own  grafted  on 
it ;  and  that  the  experience  of  several  thousands  must  have  concurred  to 
form  ftuch  a  physician  as  Herman  Boerhaave,  in  all  the  several  branches 
of  that  voluminous  science.  How  many  thousand  names  or  plants,  of 
materials  in  a  druggists,  of  preparations  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  in 
a  chy mist's  laboratory,  in  the  dispensary,  anatomy  school,  surgeon's 
ball,  &c.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  imagined  that  great  scholar- 
ship consisted  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  such  hard  matters,  but  f 
had  a  severe  conviction  to  the  contrary,  for  I  fell  into  a  lawsuit,  in 
defence  of  a  very  beneficial  lease,  which  had  bct^n  long  in  our  family, 
by  the  sale  of  which,  I  flattered  myself  to  be  one  day  able  to  buy  a 
regiment;  but,  after  s^^eral  warm  campaigns  in  the  courts,  1  almost 
carried  my  cause,  but  broke  roy  heart,  health,  and  fortune  in  it ;  for 
justice  was  so  skilfully  harricadoed,  and  obstinately  defended  by  the 
outworks  and  troops  of  the  law,  and  it  took  up  so  much  time  and  am- 
munition, in  th^  neceshary  methods  of  approaches  and  attacks,  that, 
when  we  were  almost  within  sight  of  her,  our  courage  on  each  side  sunk 
with  our  strength,  we  proposed  a  truce,  at  once,  and,  after  a  short  con- 
ference, we  saved  the  roeer  point  of  honour  on  both  sides,  and  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle  to  new  competitors;  for  the  invader  owned  that  he 
he  was  sorry,  on  many  accounts,  that  bis  ambition  led  him  into  a  war, 
not  altogether  either  clear  as  to  the  title,  or  necessary  on  any  score ;  so 
we  sbaked  hands,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  I  sold  the  disputed  premises 
in  order  to  discharge  mine,  and  he  mortgaged  a  wing  of  his  estate  for  the 
i  service }  and  ever  since  we  continue  a  complaisant  splenetick  kind 
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of  friendship  with  cAch  other,  whenever  we  meet.  I  was  ailMaedy  «t 
our  first  hearing  (which  was  within  four  or  five  years  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  suit)  to  hear  as  many  hooks  quoted,  as  1  thought  it 
possible  for  any  man  to  retain  the  names  of,  and  such  a  capping  of  cases 
pro  and  con,  with  as  many  hard  terms  as  the  surgeon  of  otir  legiment, 
or  ever  an  apothecary  of  tbem  all,  many  of  which  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  militaiy  and  other  professions;  to  open  is  common  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar,  and  the  hunters  in  the  field ;  we  open  orders,  tran- 
ches»and  ranks;  the  law  has  its  parties,  challenges,  motions,  delencet,  re* 
coveries,  engagements,  charges,  discharges,  indentures,  investituiei, 
traverses,  conversions,  entries,  lodgments,  possessions,  surrenders,  forges, 
confederates,  spies,  informers,  assaults  and  batteries,  but  above  all 
things  contribution  and  pay,  as  well  as  we;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
combates  were  once  legial  decisions  m  England;  both  professions  desl 
much  in  prisoners  and  executions,  and  both,  for  the  most  part,  leave 
tbem  to  rot,  whether  in  prison  or  the  field ;  and,  as  we  have  serjeanto 
of  the  halbert,  officers  of  no  small  consequei^e,  for  all  the  low  disctp* 
line  of  the  army  depend^  chiefly  on  them,  so  they  have  right  worshipful 
Serjeants  of  the  Qoif,  and  terrible  ones  at  arms  and  of  mace ;  but  they 
say  there  never  was  a  volunlier  in  the  JVlilitia  Togata.  Nay,  not  only 
the  council  learned  in  the  law  abounded  in  the  specifick  eloquence  of 
the  bar;  but  I  saw  half  a  dosen  of  books  in  my  attorney's  room,  with 
five*hundred  dosen  of  hard  words  in  them,  which  he  assured  me  were 
lus  necessary  tools  to  work  with ;  precedents  and  forms,  I  think  he 
called  them* 

My  Lord,  there  are  two  books  about  ancient  history  which  I  hav^  mdt 
Plutarch's  Lives  and  Rollin,  and  in  those,  I  find  that  one  LucuUus  read 
himsdf  into  a  general,  and  that  a  famous  Scipio  was  constantly  reading 
Xenophon's  Cyrus ;  and  Morrison  assures  us,  that  Sir  Charles  Bkmnt 
studied  his  military  skill  in  books,  not  in  armies;  that  he  vastly  oat 
shone  Norris,  Essex,  and  all  the  great  Martinet  generals ;  and  there- 
fore he  always  carried  his  books  along  with  him  to  the  camp,  as  his  xiios( 
yaluable  equipage,  and  lodged  them  in  his  own  tent.  The  late  Prince 
Eugei^  left  an  huge  library  behind  bim,  and  his  Grace  of  Argyle  and 
General  Dormer,  they  say,  have  choice  collections ;  and  I  am  told, 
that,  in  France,  it  is  a  custom  for  every  officer  almost  to  write  his  ova 
memoirs. 

But  in  this  assertion,  my  Lord,  that  discipline  is  the  life  of  an  anny, 
I  shall  have  the  publick  voice  on  my  side ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
several  degrees  of  that  discipline,  such  is  the  vigour  and  h^th  ef 
armies,  to  so  vast  a  difference,  that  ten*thousaml  Adieniaos  might  easily 
be  an  oyersnatch  for  three-hundred  thousand  Persians  at  Macathon,  as 
Rollin  assures  me  they  were.  I  have  read  the  story  long  ago,  and  lately 
the  poem  of  Leopidas,  and  with  both  1  am  delighted  t  To  what  was 
that  invincible  greatness  of  mind  owing }  To  their  being  bred  op 
according  to  Lycurgus^s  rules,  in  Sparjta,  that  tamer  of  men,  all  whose 
pupils  feared  more  to  transgress  the  lavs,  than  to  attempt  to  conquer  all 
^e  world  combined  to  force  them  so  to  do,  as  Deroaratus  said,  and  as 
l^eonidas  acted.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  continued  for  six  or  seteo 
hundred  y^ars,  ^  Plutarch  and  EoUin  teU  ne^  'till  one  J^yosiuierli 
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ambitioiia  aohenm  and  fttal  victories  brought  Persian,  Sicilitny  and 
Athenian  wealth  and  lu^cory  into  Sparta;  which,  in  about  a  score  of 
yearn  orso^  annihilated  all  their  former  valour  with  their  other  virtues. 
A  most  virtuous  Theban  beat  them  at  Leustra  with  a  much  smaller 
nttmber,  and  they  became  the  roost  dissolute  nation  in  Greece,  and  the 
most  litigious :  for,  stich  as  the  polity  at  home,  such  is  the  conduct 
and  discipline  abroad ;  such  as  the  citigcns,  such  as  the  soldiers. 

Nor  is  a  good  polity  to  be  established  or  preserved  only  by  advice,  and 
the  reason  of  the  thing ;  it  can  prevail  upon  no  other  principles  but  that 
of  a  rigorous  execution  of  obedience,  an  early,  strict,  and  constant 
discipline^  and,  if  potistbie,  that  they  should  see  or  know  nothing  else, 
'till  this  imtional  education  become  easy  andlmtural;  thitt  all  virtue 
wasaupposed  to  consist  therein,  and  all  the  glory,  strength,  and  happir 
ueM  of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  was  in  Sparta.  Children  cannot  undefw 
stand  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  virtue ;  grown  persons,  who  are  at 
their  own  disposal,  will  not  pursue  virtuous  schemes  merely  from 
advice,  unless  they  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  a  long  and  early 
practice;  it  is  authority  only  and  restraint,  that  can  unite  a  large 
nuntber  of  men  in  any  uniform  system  of  life;  but  above  all  men,  the 
infidel  and  free*th inker  are  to  be  restrained  with  bitt  and  bridle,  lest  they 
&11  upon  thee,  for  they  are  like  hone  or  mule,  having  no  understand* 
ing,  or,  as  is  fully  expressed  in  the  xxvith  chapter  of  Proverbs,  A  whip 
for  ike  hone^  a  bridle  for  ike  ats^  and  a  rod  for  the  foots  back.  As  I 
take  it,  my  Uord,  the  wor/1  fool  has  a  moral  sense  also,  and  signifies  a 
acoundiel  as  well  as  a  blockhead,  in  all  the  writings  of  Solomon  and 
David.  I  profess  I  never  read  the  10th  veise  of  St.  Jude*s  epistle,  but 
it  bring^i  in  full  view  before  my  eyes  every  deist,  every  infidel  of  my 
acquaintance :  Bui  iheie  tpeak  evii  of  ikoie  ikitigt  wkiek  tkej/  know  not ; 
bmi  wkai  ikey  know  naturaWf  as  brute  beasts  ;  m  those  things  they  cormpi 
tkemsehes.  I  shall  never  forget  an  observation  of  my  first  colonel,  now 
General  Clayton,  that,  whatever  opinion  he  had  slightly  entertained  of 
some  smart  free-thinking  blades  in  the  city,  he  bad  none  at  all  of 
their  military  capacity  in  the  camp,  unless  it  were  in  a  sutler's  tent  or  a 
brothel ;  that  all  of  that  infidel  stamp  he  ever  knew  were  luxurious, 
laay,  mutinous,  noisy  companions,  impetuous  in  drunken  brawls,  for 
their  valour  always  required  a  bottle  to  w,het  it,  and  then  Dulcinea's 
beauty  was  a  sounder  cause  of  war,  than  the  Spanish  depredations  in 
Amenca.  I  have  been  assured,  that  the  most  noted  Breteur,  about 
London,  ran  down  uqder  hold,  in  the'Dutch  war,  and  roared  out  all 
the  time  the  great  guns  did ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  battle  was  over,  swore 
be  vould  never  go  to  sea  again,  and  that  he  would  fight  any  man  on 
abosv,  who  should  but  dare  to  whisper  what  he  had  done  on  shipboard  ; 
and  1  have  been  also  assured,  that  a  whole  hell-fire  club  wa9  actually 
pat  to  flight,  and  chased  out  of  the  house,  by  a  goose  dropped  down  a 
cfaininey  that  was  on  fire,  within  at  most  twenty  miles  of  Publin,  and 
about  ^at. number  of  years  since. 

Your  lordship  has  a  very  remarkable  and  melancholy  observation  in 
the  seventeenth  page^  in  these  words.*  **And,  in  e^t,  for  several 
yean  past,  while  the  reverence  for  our  church  and  religion  hath  been 
decaying  and  wciving  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  be  observed, 
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that  loyalty  hath  lost  ground  in  proportion ;  and,  now,  tb«  ^'ery  von! 
seems  quite  forgotten.  Submission  tor  conscience,  as  well  as  for  wracb, 
vus  once  reckoned  an  useful  lesson;  but  now,  with  other  good  laws,  is 
laid  aside,  as  an  obsolete  prejudice." 

My  Lord,  I  agrre  so  thoroughly  with  you,  that  I  do  not  conceive 
how  a  had  Christian  can  make  a  ^TQod  subject,  nor  huw  a  bad  subjea 
can  possibly  make  a  good  Christian ;  therefore  I  could  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  drink  to  the  pious  memory  of  old  Huntington,  though,  J  am  told, 
some  heroes  often  do  it  on  their  bare  knixrs,  with  great  devotion,  and 
to  the  mighty  cdifiCaliou  of  the  company ;  because  1  tnkc  «it  to  be 
against  ^ome  express  acts  of  parliament^  as  well  as  the  general  tenor  of 
,our  laws.  I  have  long  remarked,  that  they  who  hold  loose  principles, 
as  to  one  kind  of  government,  carry  on  the  same  to  every  other  sort, 
And  no  more  allow  divine  institutions  and  ordinances  in  the  church, 
than  in  the  state;  and  another  ^mall  observation  I  have  made,  that  these 
men  generally  exact  the  most  implicit  subjection,  both  in  their  fainilit>!>, 
and  every  other  degree  of  power  in  their  hands  :  All  which,  I  think, 
may  bo  easily  accounted  for,  that  they,  whose  pride  sets  them  above 
ordinances,  should  hold  all  other  men  indi^pensably  obliged  to  the 
observance  of  thei  rs. 

This,  my  Lord,  brings  me  to  the  impudent  and  senseless  clamour  of 
persecution.  Atheism  implies  no  religion,  it  would  tolerate  none; 
therefore,  whatever  forbearance  the  profo&sors  of  one  R-ligion  might 
expect  from  those  of  another,  they  are  all  to  unite  against  a  common 
enemy,  a  ravenous  wolf  who  attacks  all  ftocks  alike,  as  hating  the  whole 
species,  not  the  property  only  of  any  particular  man,  or  society.  No 
man  can  have  any  tolerable  pretence  to  speak  blasphemy,  or  treason  ; 
such  discourse  must  proceed  from  the  propense  malice  of  the  heart, 
and,  Why  should  not  the  petulant  tongue  be  restrained  from  railing 
either  at  God,  "or  the  King?  Or  punished  for  doing  it  ?  Mr«  Salkeld, 
the  worthy  chaplain  of  Col.  Blakeny*s  regiment,  who  has  been  at  Jeru- 
salem, assures  us,  that  a  man,  would  be  impaled  in  Turkey  for  such 
outrageous  blasphemy  against  the  person  and  religion  of  Christ,  as  is 
frequently,  of  bte,  used  with  all  imaginable  safety  in  these  countries  of 
liberty.  I  protest,  ray  Lord,  1  am  as  much  against  persecution  as  any 
man  living,  but  as  the  point,  in  debate  at  present,  is  only,  Whether  a 
negative  may  not  be  imposed,  a  meer  silence  enjoined  on  a  few  topicks,  ' 
for  the  peace  of  society,  without  the  imputation  of  tyranny,  it  is  what 
I  would  be  gladly  resolved  in.  1  would  not,  bad  I  power,  go  about  to 
convert  Mahometans,  jews,  pagans,  &c.  by  the  sword,  croisadcs,  fire  and 
faggot,  with  Rome,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Presbytery ;  but  should  any 
jew,  Mahometan,  pagan,  or  infidel,  thrust  himself  into  the  churches 
of  Christians  (which  are  set  apart  for,  and  they  assembled  together,  to 
worship  their  God  and  saviour  therein)  and  revile  himjwhom  they  adore, 
and  disturb  them  in  doing  it,  I  think,  that  such  an  one  deserves  to  die 
the  death,  and  that  God  will  not  hold  that  magistrate  guiltless,  who 
docs  not  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Lord  his  God,  so  far  as  the  laws 
impower  and  require  him  so  to  do.  Your  Lordship  has  shewn,  that 
matheraaticks  are  useful  to  artificers  of  every  soft ;  suppose  then,  that 
H  were  made  penal  to  lail  at  Euclid's  elements,  to  form  cabals  ai^nst 
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studying  them,  running  into  the  schools  where  they  are  taught,  reviling 
the  teachers,  and  disturbing  the  learners;  until  su<fh  reformers  conde« 
scendod  to  understand  them,  at  h*ast,  if  not  to  be  capable  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  falsity,  and  substituting  better  in  their  place,  pray,  my  lord, 
where  would  be  the  cruelty  of  all  this  ?  Not  to  insist  a  little  on  the 
docrncy  of  treatment  with  a  little  complaisance  that  which  was  thought 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  is  still  the  law  of  their  country*  - 
I  can't  help  thinking,  that  the  world  owes  its  subsistence  to  the  Strug-, 
gle,  which  the  few  virtuous  men  in  it  make  against  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  vice.  Let  us  suppose  an  universal  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue.  Would  not  the  condition  of  mankind  be  much  more  safe  and 
delightful,  than  it  is  at  present  ?  Let  us  suppose  every  roan  universally 
abandoned  to  every  vice.  Would  it  not  bring  an  hell  upon  earth  i  Could 
mankind  be  easy,  could  it  subsist  at  all  in  such  a  state?  Thus,  we 
see,  the  infidel  is  to  be  restrained  from  undoing  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  and  from  tearing  down  the  fences  which  secure  his  property, 
his  own  ease  and  pleasure,  as  much  as  those  of  every  other  onan  ;  for 
your  lordship  has  well  observed,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
wealthi^  any  more  than  learning  or  virtue,  in  the  meer  savage  state  of 
nature;  so  that  the  infidel  would  soon  find  himself  the  miserable  victim 
of  his  own  project,  were  it  suffered  to  go  on.  The  law  will  condemn 
a  man  for  setting  fire  designedly  to  his  own  house;  and  I  knew  a  person 
who  was  sctit  to  St.  Lazare  in  Paris,  for  attempting  to  murder  himself, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks  proper  diet  and  discipline,  he  returned  to  so  sound 
a  rotnd,  that  he  found  security  for  Iris  future  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
was  restored  to  his  liberty. 

All,  that  ever  I  could  hear  any  of  these  infidels  chatter  against  reli- 
gion, was  some  indigested  stuff  about  mysteries,  and  articles  of  hard 
belief,  concerning  which,  and  other  grounds  of  credibility,  they  never 
bestowed  one  strious  thought;  for,  if  they  had,  they  could  not  fail  to 
assent  to  the  highest  reasonableness  of  receiving  for  truths  things  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  divine  veracity ;  though  all  mankind  must  own, 
that  tl^ey  have  not  faculties  to  comprehcml  the  whole  physical  and  moral 
essence  of  God:  Nay,  I  havi*  heard  |earn^'d  men  say,  that  no  philoso- 
pher understands  the  essence  even  of  the  things  he  is  most  convei^nt 
about,  nor  what  mukes  continuity,  why  grass  is  green,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  propertii*s  in  those,  and  every  thing  else,  which  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discover;  but  let  us  view  his  plain  rational  creed,  and,  I 
persuade  myself,  that  we  shall  find  it  composed  throughout  of  unintel- 
ligible difficulties,  and  contradictions  in  every  article  oi  it.  The  atheist 
tells  roe,  that  the  )vorld  and  we  have  bei^  making  one  another  from  all 
eternity,  but  that  religion  and  government  are  of  a  mueh  later  date; 
for  that,  immediately  after  the  great  shi^wers  of  men,  which  used  to  fall 
in  the  Isle  of  Pines  time  out  of  mind,  or  that  used  to  start  up  from  the 
ground,  when  it  was  manured  by  pro|>er  prulifick  rains  (for  their  philo- 
sophy differs  a  little  in  that  small  circumstance)  those  same  casual,  or 
upstart,  fellows  fell  a  knocking  one  another's  brains  out,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  popped  up  their  heads;  that  this  savage  custom  prevailed  a  huge 
while,  till,  at  last,  one  wiser  that  the  rest  appeared^  who  roared  out  his 
prologue  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  as  he  was  descending  gracefully 
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in  his  cloud,  or  like  old  Jack  FalstafT,  rising  gradually  to  mount  tb« 
stage  (for  their  historians  relate  it  both  ways)  O  yes,  O  yes,  siknce 
there,  a  truce,  a  truce,  and  so  ho  laid  before  them  the  uncomfortabliy 
ness  of  that  short  life  of  theirs,  and  the  great  advantage  of  society;  that, 
man,  from  his  many  wants,  was  plainly  designed  for  a  sociable  anirosl, 
but  that,  if  they  continued  to  slay  each  other,  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  life,  they  cuuld  never  try  the  experiment  how  long,  and  how  merrily 
they  might  live;  therefore,  he  advised  them  to  a  suspension  of  anra, 
that,  for  the  future,  they  should  chuse  to  come  into  the  world  wirh  tbe 
helpof  a  couple  uf  parents,  as  the  folks  of  all  the  other  nations  of  animak 
did,  whom,  with  a  little  management,  they  might  make  their  slaves, 
or  the  instruments  of  their  diversion,  as  we  try  it  with  great  success  in 
stags,  bucks,  hares,  foxes,  &c.  and  other  nations  in  wohvs,  bears,  and 
wild  boars.  And  f  have  been  told,  that  the  Mogul's  court  never  makfs 
so  fine  an  appearance  as  at  a  grand  lion-hunting,  and  the  FriTch  King 
at  a  grand  hawking,  or  setting.  The  orator  further  proposed,  that,  in 
order  to  this,  they  should  appoint  committees  to  frame  languages,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  chat  with  one  another,  and  to  carry  on  their  a&in 
by  free  conftrenccs,  rather  than  club  muski t,  besides  the  great  comfort 
of  making  love  in  fine  speeches  to  the  fair  sex  :  That  other  coreraittftt 
fthould  be  appointed  to  invent  all  the  arts  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  life,  and,  in  short,  for  whatever  they  had  a  mind  to; 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  like  it  after  trial,  they  might  renew  the  war, 
whenever  they  pleased  :  That,  if  they  would  not  all  of  them  conie  into 
this,  for  their  own  sakes,  he  devised  such  as  were  of  sounder  niincb, 
and  more  comfortable  dispositions,  to '  range  themselves  on  his  side, 
and  exert,  at  least,  equal  valour  in  a  much  better  cause,  in  defrnce  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  human  nature,  which  the  meer  heroes  were 
for  overthrowing,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hacking  and  hewing,  whenby 
they  would  justly  forfeit  all  their  pretensions  even  to  life  itself.  On 
this  harangue  they  all  put  up  their  swords,  shook  hands  together,  sigt^ 
the  original  contract,  and  fell  to  execute  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
scheme.  Hence,  punues  the  atheist,  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  war,  that  the  majority  is  the  true  decider  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  f^ox  Populi  is  the  only  Vox  Dei  that  should  be  suffered 
to  speak,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  revered  as  such.  But  the 
deist  pretends  to  mend  it  a  little :  He  says,  that  a  God  had  some  hand 
in  making  the  universe,  but  none  in  governing  it,  for  that  were  needless, 
inan  haying  reason  enough  to  find  out  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  all  cases; 
so  that  to  tell  what  his  reason  knows  already,  is  not  worth  while,  and  to 
tdl  him  what  his  reason  docs  not  know,  must  never  go  down.  But  that 
the  wise  architects  of  this  noble  system,  considering  that  there  would 
be  mobs  in  the  world,  on  the  future  increase  of  mankind,  for  at  61^ 
they  were  all  Duke  Trinculo's  every  one  of  them,  whom  it  would  be 
convenient  to  keep  in  awe,  with  some  shrewd  device,  itivcntcd  ivlig»0D, 
and  notions  of  heaven  and  hell  in  a  life  after  this:  Thkt,  in  pursuance 
of  this  piece  of  politicks,  they  chose  Gods  to  worship,  planets,  kiAgSi 
living  and  dead,  their  pictures,  and  every  thing  in  nature,  for  einblcnw 
of  such ;  but  that  none  ever  thought  of  making  God  Altnighty  one  of 
them,  till  a  despicable  people,  at  his  own  request,  chose  biro  on  » 
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moantaiii  called  Horeb,  where  tKey  made  a  contract  with  each  other, 
the  people^  of  course,  reserving  their  original  power  of  revocation  or 
dislike  of  the  adminiitration,  which  they  often  exerted  in  favour  of  Baal^ 
Rimmon,  Moluch,  &c.  This  ingenious  system  was  the  fruit  of  all  the 
studies  in  divinity,  law,  philosophy,  and  politicks  of  one  Tindall, 
who  was  a  furious  renegado  from  religipn  to  popery,  in  King  James's 
time;  but,  when  the  revolution,  in  l6S8,  had  blasted  the  avowed 
dcbign  of  carrying  on  that  cause  by  storm,  he  soon  wont  a  step  further, 
and,  taking  a  more  silent  way,  he  declared  for  the  rights  of  mankind 
against  priest-craft,  and  proceeded  ever  after  against  the  church  by  tha 
sap4  and  intelligence  with  traytors,  if  he  could  find  or  make  any  s^ch 
within  her  walls.  I  have  heard  from  a  confident  of  the  great  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  had  it  from  his  lordship's  own  mouth,  that  he  was  credibly 
informed,  at  the  very  time  in  Rome,  that  Innocent  the  Eleventh  had  a 
most  despicable  opinion  of  that  prince's  understanding,  and  declared 
with  much  heal.  That  he  should  never  play  a  game  for  him ;  he,  who 
beg^  it  by  shewing  all  his  hand,  and  bragging  what  feats  he  would  do, 
and  yet  threw  all  the  cards  up  to  his  antagonist,  because  he  lost  a  trick 
or  two  by  his  own  fault,  and  then  vamped  fairly  ofi*  with  himself.  I 
have  really  been  told  by  very  sober  men,  and  good  judges,  that  thera 
arc  many  popish  strokes  in  that  same  book  of  Tindall's,  called  the  R^ts 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  insomuch  that  I  cannot  help  having  scAoe  fean, 
that,  if  genuine  Christians  were  once  clearly  rooted  up,  popery,  or 
fanaticism,  might  be  raised  instead  of  it :  I  dread  the  omen,  and  hope 
that  our  magistrates  will  join,  to  a  man,  on  the  Lord's  side  to  avert  it; 
for  magistrates  and  parents  must  be  told,  that  they  are  not  only  guilty 
of  their  own  sins,  but  of  other  men's  also,  unless  tliey  exert  their  utmost 
abilities  to  prevent  or  redress  them  by  proper  instruction  or  corn>ction« 
Why  should  the  voice  of  authority  be  a  moment  silent  in  the  cause  of 
religion  ?  1  have  heard,  that  inter  Arrna  silent  Leges^  but  we  have  had 
a  long  calm,  so  that  I  cannot  see  the  least  pretence  for  entering  into  the 
shorti-st  cessation  of  hostilities  against  his  infernal  mightiness,  or  having 
measures  to  keep  with  any  of  his  confederates. 

I  declare,  my  Lord,  1  can  meet  with  no  satisfaction  in  the  infidel 
schemes,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  more  saftty  in  these  originals,  of  what 
they  call  religion,  law,  or  government,  than  the  Tnijans  found  in 
bringing  an  hu^e  wooden  horse,  with  a  belly  full  of  armed  iireckst 
within  iheir  walls,  to  garison  the  city.  So  far  from  any  thing  of  light 
or  order  in  their  schemes,  t^at  they  are  bound  up  in  chains  of  darkness, 
of  darkness  that  may  be  felt,  where  they  lie  far  exiknl  from  the  eternal 
Providence.  But  I  easily  and  clearly  understand  this,  that  sin  is  the 
transgression  of  a  law,  and  that  without  a  law  there  could  be  no  trans- 
gression. I  have  examined  my  own  nature,  as  much  as  cvor  I  could, 
and,  if  by  that  I  can  make  any  estimate  what  sort  of  a  thin»  human 
nature  is,  I  find  it  utterly  incapnble  of  inventing  its  own  knowledge,  as 
much  so,  as  of  creating  his  own  existence,  or  fonnini;  ull  its  other 
fieiculties,  and  powers.  1  remember  who  taught  me  cvcr^  scrap  of  that 
little  1  know,  and  I  doubt  not,  hut,  in  your  Lordship's  vast  reading,  you 
could  name  the  authors  which  furnished  you  with  it  all.  Therefore, 
since  I  find  that  ail  nations,  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning,  have  placed 
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all  hopes  of  pardon  of  sin,  in  the  substitution  of  some  other  creature  to 
suffer  in  their  stead;  and  that  this  could  nut  possibly  be  the  result  of 
human  reason,  because  it  is  neither  reasonable,  nor  indeed  intelligible, 
in  any  other  view^  but  that  of  its  institution,  as  a  type  of  the  death  of 
tlie  ^>n  of  God :  Therefore,  I  say,  that  this  universal  observance  of 
expiatory  sucrifices,  and  of  a  priesthood  toolTer  them  up,  is  an  authentick 
record  of  the  divine  original  of  both,  as  also  that  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  worhl.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever,  is  the  only  rational  religion 
of  human  nature,  the  only  one  that  fits  it;  for  I  am  sure,  that  inliuite 
series  of  matter  and  motion,  plastick  forms,  moral  senses,^  fitnesses,  and 
relations,  eternally  and  immutably  going  on  rinhr,  for,  according  to 
these  profound  philosophers  and  divines,  God  himself  canrol  act  ccn- 
trary  to,  nor  break  through  the  unchani»eable  nature  of  these  nlaiions 
unless  when  men  overturn  them,  wherein  ccmsists  all  their  moral  e>il; 
all  this  stuff,  I  say,  can  satisfy  no  understanding,  can  quiet  no  con- 
science, and  as  to  moral  evil,  however  man  and  it  have  become  ac- 
quainted, I  do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  be  separated  again,  by  any  of 
these  men's  schemes ;  I  see  no  other  deliverance  from  the  body  of  this 
death,  but  in  that  victory  obt^-ined  over  sin  and  death  by  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  And  for  any  schemes,  but  the  revedlcd  will  of  God,  I 
disclaim  them  in  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxix.  29.  The  secret 
thingi  behmg  unto  the  iMrd  our  God ;  but  those  things  xchich  are  revealed, 
belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  toe' may  do  all  the  words 
€f  this  law. 

My  Lord,  1  have  seen  a  book,  called  Religio  Medici; 'I  have  read, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  one,  called  the  Gentleman's  Religion,  and 
have  seen  the  Christian  Hero,  and  I  could  wish  to  sec  a  very  good  one, 
with  a  title  of  the  Soldier's  Religion.  Our  life  here  is  called  the  Christian 
warfare,  God  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  Christ  the  great  captain  of  our 
salvation,  into  whose  faith  I  was  baptized,  and  under  whose  banner  I 
am  sworn  manfully  to  fight  ^against  sin,  the  world,  and  thedevil,  and 
to  continue  his  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  my  life's  end  :'  And 
God  grant  that  I  may  keep  this  solemn  vow,  which  if  I  do,  now  in  the 
time  of  this  tportal  life,  while  I  am  a  member  of  the  church  militant 
here  in  earih,  I  know  that  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  to  make  me  a  member  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven,  which  be 
has  purchased  to  himself,  by  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  his  blood- 
shedding;  in  which  blessed  communion  of  saints  that  I  may  participate, 
I  request  your  Lordship's  prayers,  though  unknown  to  you. 

I  am  sincere,  though  inconsiderable, 
and  very  much, 
my  Lord', 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  Servant. 


APPENDIX. 


[From  p«c«liu  ciKomstaiiees,  daring  the  prof^reM  of  the  preceding  volnmety  • 
rery  few  articles  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  proper,  to  reodrr  the  oriMnal 
cullectioo  complete,  to  class  them  at  the  end,  with  various  others,  to  which 
no  specific  date  coald  be  assigned,  either  ibr  their  being  written  or  published ; 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  of  a  general  nature,  they  may  be  properly  placed  . 
after  the  othen. — Bditifr.] 
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Hisioria  nihil  aliudest  nisi  annalium 

r  Testis  temporwn,     confectio^  cujus  rei  memoriceque  public^B 

1  Lux  veritatis,  retinendcc  causa,  ab  initio  res  omnet 

Jtlistoria  est  <  Vita  memorim         singulorum  annorum  mandabat  Uteris 

1  Magistra  vitce.       Pvntifex  maximus^  efferebatque  in  aU 

^Nuntia  vctustatis*  btnn^  Sf  proponcbat  tahnlam  domi^  ^.   . 

Cicero  de  Orat.  Lib.  ii«    , 


V. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  (f  Arundel,  first  Earl  of  England^ 
one  of  his  Majesty^s  most  honourable  Council^  4'C« 

Right  -Hon  ou  r  a  ble, 

SUCH  as  my  poor  self,  that  am  only  a  looker  on  of  your  virtues  as  d 
passenger  in  a  street  beholding  the  frontispiece  of  some  delicate  edifice, 
but  debarred  the  entrance  and  search  into  the  inward  rooms,  must  be 
contented,  or,  if  you  please,  indebted  to  the  opinion  and  report  of 
others ;  which  I  have  found  so  ample  and  enlarged  concerning  yous 

•  yids  tbs  UH  trtkle  la  tbscsUlogus  Qf  Ptiaphl«ti  la  tb«  Uarleiui  Libruy; 
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great  honour,  and  greatlpr  worthioeiSy  that  I  will  forhear  any  farther 
insinuation,  lest  I  step  into  a  kind  of  flattery^  a  vice  incident  to  most 
men,  n^fuscd  of  none,  yet  tn  all  fortunes  to  be  disclaimed  of  a  gentle* 
men:  Only  I  must  add  this,  that  I  am  proud  of  mine  own  assurance, 
that  you  arc  born  to  adorn  our  country,  and  illustrate  our  court, 
ivhcrein  your  industry,  loyalty,  and  immaculate  truth  shall  makeyoar 
virtues  compUat  and  triumphant.  Thtrefore,  great  Lord,  have  I 
chosen  out  this  history,  mci;t>ly  for  the  strangeness,  and  charactered 
you  the  patron  of  my  endeavours  for  the  observations,  that  the  remark- 
able passages  hen  in  proposed,  of  which  even  Scotland  had  a  part,  may 
serve  for  all  persons  in  such  dignity  and  eminent  places,  both  for  precept 
and  caution. 

For  precept,  to  flourish  in  their  own  honours,  and  move  in  their 
own  orbs,  sticking  close  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  Majesty,  that  the  King  may  ask,  what  shall  be  done  to  the 
man,  whom  he  would  honour,  and  the  commonwealth  follow  them  with 
panegyrical  applauses,  who  preserve  her  peace  from  the  ravishing  and 
deforming  of  strangers,  be  the  hopes  to  the  contrary  nevtr  so  probable 
or  inducive. 

For  caution,  not  once  to  put  any  confidence  iti  deceivers,  nor  belicvp 
the  devil  himself,  though  he  promise  to  give  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
which  are  none  of  his:  Yet,  I  confess  him  prince  of  the  same,  that  is, 
of  th^  abuses  and  impieties  therein  both  raging,  and  reigning:  And  the 
rather,  because  the  end  hath  ever  been  perdition  of  body,  soul,  honour, 
estates,  and  posterity.  Nor  can  the  pleading  of  simplicity  in  the 
seduction,  or  ignorance  in  the  credulity,  serve  the  turn:  Fortbougii 
princes  many  times  have  been  drawn  to  pardon  the  ofifences  of  subjects, 
and  refractory  delinquents,  wallowing  or  rather  sunk  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  miry  bogs  of  such  convulsions :  Yet  are  they  not  always  to 
be  presumed  upon,  nor  will  the  commonwealth  endure  the  indignity, 
or  give  way  to  any  person  whatsoever  in  vilipending  the  government. 

1  humbly  therefore  request  your  honour  to  read  over  this  true  and 
strange  story,  and  take  in  worth  my  good  meaning,  which  presentetk 
the  same  unto  you  I  protest  without  any  other  motive,  than  to  see  you 
flourish,  as  a  supportation  of  our  commonwealth,  and  jewel  of  our 
kingdom.  As  for  the  faults  and  my  presumption,  I  expect,  that  that 
virtue  and  goodness,  which  must  make  you  famous  in  this  world,  aad 
happy  in  the  world  to  come,  will  extend  but  her  own  properties  to  ray 
pardon  and  admission,  knowing  that,  if  I  have  done  ill,  wisdom  is  not 
bought  in  the  market,  and  yet  God  bids  us  come  without  money ;  if 
well,  it  is  in  your  honourable  favour,  and  noble  acceptation. 

Your  honours  humble  observant, 

THOMAS  GAINSFORD. 
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Destniit  ingentes  aoimos,  k  vita  supersfes 

Imperio,  nisi  suroma  dies  cum  fine  bonum 

Affuit  h  oeteri  pfasvertit  tristia  letho, 

Dedecori  est  fortuna  prior,  quisquarone  secandis ,        > 

Tradere  te  fatis  ajidet,  nisi  morte  parata  ?     Luamf  Lib,  viii. 


A  PREFACE.. 
Nee  adulatori^  fiique  detractari* 

TO  speak  of  the  commendation  of  history  is  not  my  meaning;  nor  of 
the  necessity  my  purpose:  For,  besides  the  definition,  and  explanation 
of  Tully  himself,  you  have  at  least  foity  several  books,  which  h^n 
(^  I  do)  with  a  preface,  as  a  preparative  to  the  reader,  to  take  their 
books  within  their  gentle  embraces,  merely  upon  the  commendation  of 
history.  I  leave  all  unnamed,  except  Sir  Henry  Savil  for  Tacitas,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  his  History  of  the  World,  Dr.  Haward  for  the  three 
Piorman  King^,  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  whose  writings  let  us  write 
what  We  can,  as  much  is  written,  as  either  delight,  profit  or  privata- 
respect  can  extend  unto ;  so  that  I  say  I  desist  from  that  general  in-  ' 
sinuation  concerning  the  credit,  or  particular  ^sfaction  of  history, 
and  come  to  more  familiar  opening  the  carpet  of  the  business 
proposed.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  I  had  rather  read  one  true  story 
handsomely  set  upon  the  frame  of  pa'cept  and  caution,  than  a  thousand 
fictions  diverting  my  imaginary  conceits  to  think  upon,  and  (as  we  say) 
spend  themselves  on  impossibilities,  and  corrupt  my  meditation  with 
vain,  foojish^  beastly,  and  trivial  devices,  which  are  the  more  ridiculoos, 
because  there  is  substance,  and  matter  enough  in  verity,  to  set  on  work 
any  humour  and  invention  whatsoever,  and  satisfy  apprehensions  evea 
in  their  wanton  and  exotick  wandering 

For  in  this  house  of  repast,  which  my  ivy-bush  invites  you.to,  wouldest 
thou  be  made  partaker  of  the  attributes  appropriated  to  the  divine  Ma> 
jesty  ?  Here  are  manifested  his  providence,  wisdom,  mightiness,  power^ 
justice,  mercy,  prevention,  love,  goodness,  majesty,  &c.  Wouldest  thou 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  religion  ?  Here  are  demonstrated 
the  vanities  of  ceremonies,  the  necessity  of  adoration,  the  encumbrances 
of  Bupenstition,  the  simplicity  of  times,  the  darkness  of  popery,  the  fear 
of  excommunication,  the  reverence  of  priesthood,  and  the  folly  of 
devices?  Wouldest. thou  know  the  policies  of  government,  and  dignity 
of  a  King  ?  Here  you  shall  see,  what  the  desire  of  sovereignly  can  do, 
the  jealousy  of  a  prince's  estate,  the  reyei)gc  of  wrongs,  the  fear  of 
troubles,  and  innovation,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people;  the  danger  of 
factions,  and  the  seyeral  passages  of  a  prosperous,  or  declining  estate? 
Wouldest  thou  be  quickened  yirith  the  remembrance  of  pleasure?  Here  are 
particulars  of  deli^,t,  .courtingB  of  ladies,  amorous  encounters,  triumph* 
ptt  shews,  deceitful  vanities,  and  some  idle  relations?  Wouldest  chou 
See  virtue  mounted  on  a  pinnacle  of  her  palace?  Here  are  wisdom, 
gnavity,  constancy,  magpuuiiinity,  endurances  of  misfortunet  and  mode* 

TOL.  XI,  B  b 
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ration  of  power  and  greatneas,  Woiddest  thoa  bdiold  vice  in  her 
deformity  ?  Here  are  envy,  hatred,  malice,  pride,  ambition,  desire  of 
revenge,  rebellion,  contumacy,  stubbornness,  and  such  like.  Wouldest 
thou  be  acquainted  with  paBsions  ?  Here  are  joy,  fear,  sorrow,  gladness, 
jealousy,  mbtrust,  and  all  of  that  sort.  Wouldest  thou  see  other 
varieties  ?  Here  are  princes  deceived,  hopers  abused,  lyars  execrated, 
traitars  punished,  and  the  devil  himself  confounded.  In  a  word, 
Wouldest  thou  hear  of  strange  adventures,  painful  endeavoun, 
heroick  actions,  dangerous  attempts,  or  military  proceeding^:  Here 
is  fortune,  as  we  profanely  run  away^ith  the  emblem,  set  upon  a 
wheel,  and  turned  round  about  by  the  hand  of  an  invisible  and  invin* 
cible  deity.  Here  is  the  stage  of  variety,  and  table  of  wonders:  So 
that  I  am  sure,  from  the  conquest  t6  this  hour,  there  i^  no  story  so 
remarkable,  and  so^full  of  observation,  either  for  the  ridiculous  begin- 
ning, dangerous  continuance,  or  lamentable  effects. 

For,  although  the  first  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  began,  questionless,  from  the  wrong  intrusion  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  when  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  Mortimer,  and  his  line,  by 
tiie  daughter  of  Clarence,  King  Edward  the  Third's  third  son,  and  elder 
brother  to  John  of  Gaunt;  yet  there  was  some  probability  and  induce- 
ment to  the  revengen,  either  mighty  armies,  strong  factions,  many 
confederates,  or  the  next  of  blood  powerful  in  his  own  possession  and 
,  friends,  with  such  like*  But  here,  besides  the  fanatical  invention,  men 
were  transported  against  their  own  Conscience  and  knowledge,  and  assumed 
arms  to  do  they  knew  not  what,  only  because  they  would  be  counted 
fiictioas,  stirring,  and  resembling  the  fish  sepia,  which,  cast  into  any 
water,  befroths  the  same ;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  end  as  the  b^ 
ginning,  a^d  both,  like  a  paper  castle,  quickly  set  on  fire;  or,  if  you 
will,  a  confection  of  spicery,  which,  after  it  is  carried  round  about  the 
house,  is  placed  upon  the  table  with  great  wonder,  amazement,  and 
delight,  both  at  the  stuff  and  contriving.  But  what  is  the  issue  f  The 
lookers  on  at  last  fall  to,  and  pull  even  the  guns  and  houses  a  pieces, 
and  eat  them. 

In  Ireland,  I  remember,  they  lay  an  imputation  of  baseness  and 
icowardice  on  any  man  that  hath  not  been  in  action,  as  they  term  it,  or 
hath  not  had  his  pardon  and  protection ;  so  that  custom  makes  them 
traitors,  and  the  vain  glory  of  reputation,  many  times,  brings  dieir 
necks  to  the  halter ;  yet  it  is  somewhat  tolerable  for  the  generality  of 
the  fiault,  and  enforcement  of  the  motive,  being  bards,  rhimers,  harpers, 
priests,  whom  the  very  women  hug  in  their  b(Moms,  for  seducing  their 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  exciting  them  to  revenge.  Upon  this 
ground  they  must  orosecute,  first,  some  things  worthy  the  honour  of 
tiieir  ancestors,  and  next  remember  the  deploration  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  the  usurpation  of  their  country,  all  which  the  English  have,  from 
time  to  time,  intruded  upon,  and  are  not  to  be  endured  in  thefr  tyranny, 
as  they  make  them  believe.  But,  in  this  our  story,  there  is  notfaf — 
savouring  true  heroism,  nor  worthy  the  name  of  commiseration 
assistance :  For  the  best  excuse  ariseth  from  shadows,  smoke,  vapoi 
foolish  enterprises,  and  unjustifiable  actions,  wherein  only  the  power 
God  is  manifested  and  made  apparent,  that,  from  ko  smidi  b^ifkainp. 
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Slid  dender  a  foiintBiDy  luch  turbulent  streains,  and  raging  riven,  should 
arise,  even  to  indanger  one  of  the  flourishingest  kingdoms  in  the  world; 
yea,  my  heart  trembles  to  imagine,  that  so' great  a  prince,  in  the  unity 
of  a  right  by  an  unpRvertabte  marriage,  should  be  heaved  af,  in  so 
formidable  a  manner,  by  an  upstart,  and,  as  1  may  say,  puppet  stuffed 
with  straw,  /to  scare  away  crows. 

I  have  read  of  one  Spartago,  a  fencer,  that,  taking  upon  him  the 
person  of  Scrtbonianus,  drew  a  great  party  together;  which  as  Nero 
tauohed  to  scorn,  so,  indeed,  the  commonwealth  quickly  put  to'flight. 
Likewise,  the  other  day  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  many  principalities  of 
Italy,  a  strange  impostor,  after  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  made  them 
believe  he  was  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  slain  in  Barbary  at  the 
Battle  of  Alcazar,  as  was  supposed,  but,  in  truth,  recovered,  and 
obscured  for  a  time,  &c.  I  might  also  add  the  cunning  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  who,  being  in  Ireland,' animated  the  Kentish  rebel.  Jack  Cade, 
to  personate  the  name  of  Mortimer,  fur  a  trial  how  the  people  would 
affcTt  that  title.  But  those  flourishes  were  only  the  rash  burnings  of  a 
bavin,  as  soon  extinguished  as  in  a  flame,  and  quickly  overthrown,  upon 
the  first  discovery :  Only  this  story,  for  the  variety,  the  continuance, 
the  manner,  and  all  other  circumstances,  hath  made  me,  as  I  said 
before,  amazed,  and  may,  in  the  reading,  produce  the  same  efl^cts  in 
others.  Yet  again,  when  I  consider  the  estate  of  man's  frailty,  mutable, 
troublesome,  and  full  of  encumb^allC^s,  and  overlook  the  condition  of 
mortality,  which,  in  princes  themselves,  is  subject  to  inconveniences, 
and,  many  times,  fearful  convulsions,  I  wonder  the  less,  because  God 
will  be  known  unto  them,  and  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  prevailed 
in  their  rights,  and  justifiable  endeavours :  For  which  I  also  pray, 
that  they  may  still  hold  up  the  heads  of  triumphant  and  unchangeable 
greatness,  '^■herein,  no  doubt,  the  same  divine  arm  of  potency,  which 
bath  protected  others,,  will  also  support  them  from  all  dangerous 
enterprizes  and  fearful  treasons,  either  of  foreign,  or  domestic k  adver- 
saries. 

But,  amongst  other  remarkable  accidents,  this  is  not  the  least,  that 
so  many  examples,  so  many  heads  cut  oflf,  so  many  armies  overthrown, 
so  many  honourable  families  consumed,  so  much  blood  .spift,  so  great 
revenges  taken  (as  if  all  such  enterprises  were  cursed  in  the  womb,  and 
brought  forth  like  an  untimely  embryo)  could  never  aflright  others,  nor 
be  a  suflicient  warning  to  succeeding  times  ;  but  every  occasion  of  in-  / 
novation,  were  it  never  so  foolish  or  exorbitant,  still  excited  one  or  - 
other  to  parts-taking,  and  brought  them  to  untimely  overthrows,  either 
by  their  armies,  and  confederates  discomfited,  or,  by  their  inditements 
and  accusations,,  enlarged  in  judicial  trial  against  them.  But  this  is 
the  cunning  of  the  dfvil,  who,  to  fill  up  the  vastiiungeon  of  hell,  makes 
men  so  prodigal  of  their  lives  and  honours,  or  so  covetous  oT  revenge 
and  vain  gloiy,  that,  so  they  may  have  a  name  with  Hcrostratus,  who 
'    rned  the  temple  of  Diana^  they  care  not  for  the  reproach,  supposing, 

It  as  many  will  extol  them  for  brave  stirring  spiriu,  as  condemn  them 
r  traitors  and  disobedient  subjects.     O   ridiculous  and   abominable 
conceits!   O  hateful  and  filthy  imaginations !    O  deceivabic  and  im- 
postnriof  impiaty !    Nay,  in  a  word,  O  horrible  and  flagitious  mad* 
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nessy  without  reason,  likelihood,  or  inference  of  any  probable  or  per* 
suasive  circumstance. 

But,  lest  my  preface  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  heart*s  com- 
mission,  I  will  attend  the  particulars  of  my  story,  with  this  exposta« 
lation  to  all  noble  and  generous  spirits ;  yea,  I  will  kneel  ou  my  knea 
and  hold  up  my  hands  unto  them,  that  they  give  no  way  to  any  d^ 
ceivable  seduction  of  pope,  Jesuit,  priest,  faction,  innovation,  repiniog 
at  the  state,  private  ambition,  corrupted  malice,  and  such  like,  against 
the  current  of  government,  or  the  ebbing^  and  flowingis  of  the  world  and 
times.  For  the  majesty  of  King^  will  not  be  tied  up  with  the  slender 
bindings  of  rebellion,  nor  taught  any  lesson  against  their  wills*  either 
of  favouring  or  disfavouring,  whom  they  please.  As  for  personal  feults, 
alas  1  princes,  prelates,  officers,  magistrates,  and  all  sorts  of  men  will 
run  the  race  of  mortality ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  offenders  at 
pleasure,  the  persons  may  be  changed,  but  the  imperfections  continue, 
l^et  them  therefore  alone  a  God  s  name ;  for  they  must  stand  or  fall  to 
the  estate  of  their  lives,  which  he  hath  appointed  ;  only  this  I  will  be 
bold  to  8a!y,  I  would  have  no  man,  for  any  private  respect,  run  in  the 
outrageous  races  of  sins  himself,  or  defend  any  wickedness  in  otheis, 
bear  with  great  men  in  their  vices,  flatter,  or  temporise  for  profit  or 
preferment,  yield  unto  base  or  degenerating  actions,  either  for  fear  or 
favour;  or,  in  a  word,  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  word,  wherein, 
as  in  a  glass,  men  may  perspicuously  behold  the  way  of  life  and  death^ 
and  the  infallible  positions,  which,  in  the  affirmative  ai^d  peg^live, 
ponplude  ^11  things  either  by  precept  or  interdiction. 


l^arvis  enim  res  magnus  quomodd  caperet  quis  laboribus  h  Stultam 
etiam  Telle  &  conari  ha^c;  quando  enim  excanduerit  populus,  ad 
iram  prolapsus,  similis  est  igpi  ad  extinguendum  vehementi ;  si  vera 
pedetentim  quis  ei  concit|ito  quidem  cedens  obsecund4rit,  tenipu) 

,  caute  observans,  cum  i^utem  eipiserit  flatus,  forsan  exb&lAv^"^ 
Eurip.  Orefit^ 

TPHE  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  are  the 
•*•  subjects  of  many  discourses,  and  therefore  I  will  insist  the  less 
fither  upon  genealogies,  titles,  usurpations,  wars,  factions,  encounters, 
revenges,  battles,  and  slaughters,  or  other  accidental  outrages,  which, 
for  ninety  years,  filled  the  wrinkles  of  the  face  of  our  commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  ten  Kings  and  princes  of,  the  race 
royal:  Sixty  dukes  and  earls;  a  thousand  lords  and  knights,  and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  and  people.  Only  1  must  make 
a  little  continuance  and  abiding  in  the  wretched  and  ragged  house  of 
envy  and  malice,  governed  and  overseen  by '  a  woman,  who  was  so 
opposite  and  adverse  to  the  Lancastrian  family,  that,  though  King  Henr 
the  Seventh  had  obtained  the  crown  by  a  strong  hand,  and,  as  we  saj 
divinitvsprctmunitus;  yea,  debarred  all  titles,  or  fuming  shadows  < 
titles,  by  consummating  that  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  eldesi 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  she  yet  CQntriyed  all  the  ways  of  hi* 
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ovtrfbrowv  and,  woUdfarhmaf  entertained  every  occasion,  which  night 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  her  inveterate  hate,  and  blood-thirsty  humour  of 
revenge,  as  if  she  had  been  bom  like  certain  antipathies  in  nature. 
wbkh  cannot  endure  any  neighbourhood  or  commixture;  such  as  tha 
yew  and  palm,  the  fig  and  vine,  the  strings  of  wolves  and  sheep,  which 
makes  roe  remember  the  story  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of 
Oedipus,  whose  hate  was  so  great  in  their  lives,  that,  after  death,  the 
bones  being  burnt  together,  the  fiame  of  the  sacrifice  divided  asunder. 

This  was  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  a  sworn  adversary  to  cast  the  red  rose  of  England  into  the  black  pit 
of  confusion,  who,  perceiving  her  first  hopes  frustrated  and  annihilated 
concerning  the  .progression  of  Lambert's  enterprises,  studied  night  and 
day  upon  further  and  further  instigations,  yea«  hovered  over  ahd  over 
opportunity  like  a  hawk  for  her  prey,  to  torment  and  trouble  the  peace 
ot  England ;  embracing  every  strange  and  prestigious  illusion,  and  not 
caring  with  what  pullies  of  ridiculous  and  impossible  actions  her  malice 
and  revenges  were  wound  up,  so  they  might  be  hurried  down  again  upon 
the. bead  of  the  King,  whom  she  cursed  on  her  knees,  and  hated,  even 
beyond  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  many  of  her  own  friends,  for  his  sake. 
Therefore,  to  weary  his  patience  a  little  more,  she  set  up  another  puppet 
like  the  former,  one  Peter  Warbeck,  a  Fleming,  to  act  a  part  of  wonder 
on  the  stage  of  dangerous  innovation,  and  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
Richard  the  Fourth  Prince  of  England,  and  white  rose  of  the  same. 
But  before  I  play  the  midwife,  or  (if  you  will)  physician  to  her,  to 
deliver  her  womb  of  this  monstrous  birth  of  Peter  Warbeck,  whom 
she  taught  the  cunning  and  audacious  impudence  of  personating 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  murthered  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  , 
by  Richard  the  Third,  some  eight  years  before;  I  think  it  not 
impertinent  to  our  purpose  in  hand,  to  tell  you  what  this  Lambert  was* 
and  wherein  he  seemed  cozened  with  the  whorish  smiles  of  an  adulterate 
fortune  by  tl^e  only  means  and  coadjutemcnt  of  this  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  iifst  and  second  years  of  Henry  the  Seventh  swelled  to  so  great  m 
height  of  joy,  blessedness,  and  contentment  from  the  rivulets  of  King 
Richard's  slaughter,  the  corroboration  of  his  estate,  the  amity  of  the 
nobles,  the  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  York,  the  birth  of 
Prince  Arthur,  the  league  and  amity  of  foreign  princes,  and  the  applause 
of  all  his  subjects,  that  the  divine  Providence  thought  it  meet  to  temper 
and  allay  the  excess  of  the  same  with  some  mixture^  of  tear  and  displea* 
•ure,  lest  mortality  might  presume  too  far,  and  man  triumph,  that 
his  own.arm  of  fiesh  had  contrived  his  establishment :  So  that  the  Lord 
Lovel,  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Strafford,  with  Sir  Thomas  Brouj^hton, 
and  divers  others^  attempted  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  drew  into  the 
field  a  great  army  against  the  King;  whom  to  prevent,  the  Dake  of 
Bedford,  with  such  forces  as  could  he  raised  on  a  sudden,  made  haste 

an  encounter.     Hut  his  fortune  was  so  good,  that,  with  a  successful 

try,  not  striking  a  stroke,  he  prevailed  to  dissipate  those  threatening 

thickening  clouds  of  disturbance;  for  (after  he  had  intimated  the 

inousneas  of  their  transgression,  and  nature  of  their  offences,  which 

'were  capital  ueasons,  and  withal  inferred  the  ^in^t  great  mercy,  which. 
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was  wiUii^  to  pardon  their  raslmsi*,  afld  piUfui  evenigliti^  aa  Aay 

would  desist,  and  retire  peaceably  into  tbeir  couBtrii^)  the  wbole  coa^ 

Kny  cea«ed,  and  quietly  deposed  their  arms«  wbt^reupon  the  Lord 
\ye\  fled,  and  the  Sta&>rds  took  sanctuary  in  a  village  call^  Cttlnahaai> 
two  males  from  Abington  ;  but  because  the  judges  of  the  law  alledged 
that  the  towns  of  refuge  aiaong  the  Jews  were  ordaiQcd  lor  other  par* 
poses ;  and  that  Joab  was  killed  holding  by  the  horps  of  the  altar,  and 
the  places  of  privileges  in  England  were  never  meant  to  suborn  traitors: 
Humphrey  StaiTord  was  taken  by  force  from  the  town,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  whence  they  brought  him  to  Tyburn,  and  there  put  him 
to  execution.  His  younger  brother  Thomas  was,  notwithstanding, 
remitted  as  a  man  whom  consanguinity  and  brotherhood  had  rather 
deceived,  than  wilfulness  and  m^alice  against  the  King  abused.  0 
bltaed  wisdom !  that  can  so  temper  justice  with  the  coi^idenuion  of 
men's  frailties,  and  other  malevolent  circumstances,  to  keep  her  a  whik 
from  contracting  a  brow  of  revenge  upon  every  offender,,  and  had  rather 
draw  some  men  to  a  sweet  obedience  from  their  penitency,  and  newncn 
of  life,  than  cut  off  others  by  the  strong  hand  of  execution.  And  thus  in 
other  cases  of  state  it  many  times  chanceth,  that  even  accessaries  are 
Qondemnod,  when  the  principal  go  free ;  yea,  in  the  highest  d^tree  of 
treason,  which  is  displaying  of  colours,  and  taking  up  arms  agaiast  a 
prince,  it  is  sometimes  better  taken  inaction  than  in  consultation;  yet 
is  there  no  presuming  on  favour  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  taking  hands 
with  example  to  trace  in  the  by-paths  of  any  indirect  courses. 

But  as  mischiefs,  according  to  Euripides,  seldom  con>e  alone,  snd 
imda  wuhm  seqintur  ;  so  presently  upon  the  neck  of  this  followed  a 
strange  and  wonderful  trouble,  through  the  insurrection  of  one  Lambert 
Simnel,  taking  upon  him  the  person  of  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  sea 
of  George  Duke  of  Clafe;ice,  newly  come  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
and  committed  to. the  Tower.  This  Lambert  was  induced,  or,  if  you 
will,  seduceti,  to  this  enterprise,  by  the  devilish  impostures  of  Ricbsrd 
Simond  a  priest,  who  was  so  hasty  in  his  accounts,  and  forward  in  hit 
leekoniogB,  that  he  presently  concluded,  that,  if  Lambert  could  be 
King,  be  should  be  an  archbishop  at  least ;  0  mamfc^u  pirmetUi 
where,  by  the  way,  you  may  observe,  that  never  enterprise  was  at- 
chieved  to  the  dissipation  of  monarchies,  and  translation  of  kingdoBs; 
never  mischief  set  on  foot,  nor  wickedness  put  on  the  wings  of  prevailing* 
hut  fr(»m  the  contrivance  and  coadjutement  of  a  priest,  and  such  men 
as  professed  the  religion  of  those  times,  as  in  histories  may  appear^ 
But,  if  you  descend  into  Europe,  and  pome  lower  amongst  ourselves,  I 
dare  say,  that,  from  the  conquest  to  this  hour,  all  exorbitant  actioosi 
dangerous  attempts,  temble  enforcements,  never  heard  of  prqjectSt  and 
monstrous  commotions,  to  the  eii'usion  of  Christian  bloQd»  and  weato- 
ing  the  glory  of  ovir  kingdom,  have  been  atchieved  and  furthered  by  ths 
means  of  popish  priests,  and  jesuijts,  and  the  damnable  doctiiiwf 
4nd  instructions  pf  their  associates,  mere  hypocrites  both  in  life  i 
doctrine;  yea,  that  monstrous  terror  of  Christendom,  the  ^smily^ 
Oitoman,  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  was  blown  so  big,  as  you  see 
the  furnace  of  Sergius,  a  counterfeit  monk,  and  aow  set  on  tbs  thioae 
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tttperiousnew  thiougii  his  suppoitation  and  aflsbtance  in  i^ompoMog  the 
Alcoran. 

When  this  our  pdest,  Richard  Simond,  or  Versipellis  Sinon,  wdl 
perceived  and  understood  the  gentle  condition  and  pregnancy  of  this 
Lambert,  he  wrought  niobt  cunnin^y  upon  him,  and  thought  him  a  fit 
instniment  to  hammer  out  the  deviHsb  plots  he  projected ;  whereby, 
<|ue8tionless,  you  may  apprehend  the  cunning  and  malice  of  Satan,  who 
can  entangle  men  with  such  strange  illusions,  and  all  in  the  end  fo 
destroy  them,  and  bring  them  to  confusion.  How  else  can  any  reaaon- 
ftble  man  apprehend,  that  a  scholar  and  priest  should  be  so  in&tuoted 
as-tomakea  silly  fellow  take  upon  him  the  person  of  a  prince,  laid 
long  belbrein  his  grave,  and  rourthercd  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unnatural 
vncle?  Yet  did  this  novicego  forward  with  these  strange  disguises,  like 
a  sealed  dove  flying  into  the  hawk's  seisure  by  her  own  wilfulness  and 
blindness,  and  as  if  (he  poet  should  cry  out, 

Medagfadunt  ad  scdm  onme  nuunu  : 

So  was  he  led  by  the  hands  of  this  priest,  who  was  now  set  upon  nothing 
but  wickedness,  and  at  the  last  plung^  into  the  sea  of  turmoils* 

But  the  chief  original  of  this  disturbance  arose  from  a  certain  fiime, 
'and  report,  that  King  Edward's  children  were  not  dead,  but  secretly 
conveyed  into  some  other  country,  as  Edward,  sirnamed  the  Outlaw, 
had  in  former  times  been  into  Hungary,  and  that  Edward  Earl  of  War- 
wick should  beshonly  put  to  death.  O  simple  men!  and  oh  vain  mul- 
titude! that  are  carried  away  with  every  wind,  believe  unconstant 
leports,  rely  on  foolish  prophecies,  and  run  along  with  uncertain  ru- 
mouis ;  which  makes  me  remember  one  of  the  foolrshest  things  that 
ever  happened  amongst  us,  of  one  Bolton,  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
about  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  in  a  great  rain,  to 
prevent  a  prophecy,  or  rather  his  own  atheistical  fear,  that  the  worid, 
or  if  you  will,  the  country  should  be  drowned  again,  retired  himself  to 
a  house  made  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  top  of  Harrow-hill,  to  the 
great  amaaement  of  the  people,  and  his  own  eternal  infismy,  that  being 
a  clergyman  believed  in  God  no  better,  and  understood  the  scriptures 
to  weakly.  But  this  was  the  blindness  of  those  times,  wherein  men  be- 
lieved any  thing  was  told  them  by  a  cozening  priest,  and  durst  report 
what  they  heard,  threatening  as  they  pleased,  yet  daring  do  nothiqg, 
because,  when  it  came  to  their  own  carving,  they  knew  not  what  to  do, 
nor  how  to  justify  their  own  speeches,  which  in  the  best  commonwealdi, 
concerning  rumour,  is  remediless,  and  concerning  prophecies,  with  the 
best  men,  is  unpreventable.  For  every  man  is  afraid  of  the  mischief, 
but  never  any  anticipated  the  effect,  or  prevented  the  danger. 

These  lyes,  for  I  may  now  well  wyjama  malwm^  al though  they  were 
frivolous  and  vain,  and  out  of  all  likelihood,  either  of  verity,  or  to  set 
up  any  frame  of  stedfastnrss;  yet  animated  and  encouraged  this  priest, 
Jfu  propose  a  time  of  Lambert's  royalty,  with  bis  own  exaltation,  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  assume  the  charactet  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
ahsld,  and  so  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  whereunto  he  was 
confidently  led,  as  it  wen;  by  the  arm  of  foreign  friendship  and  home 

Bb4 
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coadjtttement,  partly  upon  his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  man; 
wavering  bearte  in  the  kingdom,  and  partly  upon  a  conference  be  bad 
once  with  a  Burgonian,  who  spared  not  to  confess  the  hate  of  I^y 
Klargaretf  the  duchess,  against  the  King  now  reigning  Whereupon  s 
philosophical  meditation  flattered  him,  that,  where  hatred  and  malice 
is. once  rooted  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  it  will  ever  spring  green,  and 
never  leave,  till  it  have  produced  some  fruit  of  vengeance,  unlets  it  ba 
prevented  by  being  digg(*d  up  by  the  roots,  and  thrown  into  the  fire; 
whereupon  Ibis  poor  priest  was  now  brought  into  this  foolish  paxadite, 
through  his  fantastical  imagination,  like  him  that  had  a  brasea  taiget 
carri«^  over  bis  head,  for  ^'ar  the  sky  should  fall  upon  him;  and  to 
instructed  his  youth  both  diligently  and  effectually  in  Oxford,  where  be 
went  to  school,  that  he  began  to  understand  from  what  progeny  he  was 
extracted,  with  what  titles  he  was  to  be  saluted,  and  to  how  many  £uDi- 
lies  he  was  allied,  all  which  be  said  was  nothing,  without  some  worthy 
actions  of  his  own,  to  which  purpose  he  very  often  remembered  the 
poet : 

Nam  getiUM  ^  proavoif  ttquetnonftcmuitpn 
Vi*  ea  nostra  voco,"-^-^ 

He  could  also  discoutse  of  his  mother's  kindred  as  well  as  his  father^ 
and  tell  the  lamentable  tragedies  of  both  his  grandfathers  slain  in  tbe 
wais;  especially,  bow  the  warlike  Duke  of  York  was  abused  by  Qoeen 
Margaret,  and  that  his  uncle  Gloucester  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy  im- 
puted to  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  bad  also  so  clerkly  and  craftily 
learned  his  lesson,  that  he  could  by  name  remember  his  kindred  fo^ 
mcrly  dead,  and  capitulate  his  friends  now  living,  and  who  would  stand 
as  supporters  to  his  lawful  and  princely  claim.  To  which  he  added  a 
compleat  manner  of  princely  behaviour,  both  in  gesture,  gate,  coun- 
tenance, elocution,  and  courage,  wnich  was  many  times  adorned  with 
auch  a  natural  gravity  and  temperature,  that  he  wondered  at  his  preg- 
nancy and  apprehension;  yea,  his  very  heart  leaped  For  joy,  to  imagine 
that  the  people,  hearing  him  iu  this  so  wonderful  a  justificatioa,  and 
lively  settiug-forth  of  himself,  must  needs  believe  these  deceitful  pr^ 
tences,  and  allow  of  so  well  coloured  a  falsehood. 

While  all  things  were  thus  enacted  in  the  diabolical  consistory  of  tfaii 
priest^s  brain,  there  was  a  rumour  vented  abroad,  as  true  as  the  restf 
that  ELdward,  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  broke  out  of  prison; 
whereupon  our  8ir  Simond,  even  with  child  again  to  be  delivered  of 
some  prodigy,  began  to  reason  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  benefit  of 
expedition,  and  so  changed  Lambert's  name  into  Edward  Earl  of  Wa^ 
wick,  all  things  serving  as  well  to  this  as  the  other.  The  joy  whereof 
brought  him  into  such  an  extasy,  that  he  quite  forgot  the  union  of  the 
houses,  and  how  the  King  had  married  the  eldest  brother's  daughter, 
which  must  needs  be  a  bar  to  Warwick's  claim,  when  wise  men  came 
discuss  the  matter.  But,  resolved  in  the  error  of  his  illusion,  he  stroni 
conjectured,  that  any  of  the  house  of  York  were  of  sufficiency  to  pul 
down  tbe  strength  of  the  I^ncastrian  family.  Besides,  he  knew  that' 
Mctio  nulla  laudata  niii  pcracia^  and  therefore  something  must  ba  dow  to 


iter, 
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9et  tbepeo|>1eon  work,  though  it  were  with  throwing  fire-brands  of* 
cKmion  and  falsity  amongst  them,  even  to  the  dazzling  of  their  eyet 
with  smoke,  and  casting  the  sparks  about  their  cars.  Wben^upon,  both 
craftily  and  audaciously,  he  put  his  business  to  the  trial,  and  sailed  with 
his  pupil  over  into  Ireland,  where  his  grandfathers  and  anceston  had 
gotten  such  love  and  respect,  that  even  the  name  of  Mortimer  and  York 
was  sanctified  and  religious  amongst  them.  For  barbarous  nations  are 
strong  observers  of  ceremonies  and  customs,  and  whatsoever  hath  taken 
root  and  impression  amongst  them  will  hardly  be  removed  or  extin* 
gaislied ;  as  it  is  too  lamentably  apparent  at  this  hour,  whera  the  im- 
poaturiog  of  priests  hath  got  the  upper  hand  of  all  religion  and  piety^ 
and  to  swear  by  O  Neal's  hand  is  of  more  efficacy,  than  to  call  God 
and  heaven  to  witness. 

Here  he  smoothly  made  relation  of  his  own  and  the  princess  fortunea 
and  escape  to  certain  of  the  nobility,  especially  of  Geraldine's,  whom 
he  knew  every  way  transported  against  the  present  government,  enlarging 
his  discourse  with  his  miraculous  preservation,  when,  without  law,  or 
other  enforcement,  he  should  have  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the 
usurper,  and  brought  in  question  for  never-heard  "of  treason ;  all  which, 
by  God's  providence,  and  his  assistance,  was  judiciously  prevented ; 
and  he  had,  from  a  mere  commiseration  of  a  prince's  estate,  ventured 
himself  in  that  manner,  and  to  such  a  place,  where  he  supposed  true* 
hearted  honour  was  resident,  and  care  of  religion  and  humanity  main* 
tained. 

Whereupon,  Thomas  Geraldine,  lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
defrauded  by  this  illusion,  under  colour  of  succouring  the  distressed, 
and  performmga  work  of  charity,  received  him  into  his  castle,  and, 
adding  all  the  ceremonies  of  reverence  and  honour  to  his  very  person, 
aisurnl  him  of  aid,  comfort,  and  supportation.  To  this  you  must 
suppose  was  an  answer  ready,  and  such  an  one  delivered  with  so  smooth 
and  attractive  a  demeanour,  that,  thou^  he  had  not  been  such  as  he 
protested,  yet  he  would  have  sworn  him  of  high  birth  and  extraordinary 
bringing  up ;  which  'caused  him  to  assemble  together  all  his  affinity  and 

I  friends,  to  whom  he  related  the  matter  as  it  chanced,  with  intimation  of  the 
glory  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  good  service  to  God  and  the  church,  for 
establishing  a  prince  dejected  in  his  thn)ne,  who  was  the  true  and  only 
Plantagenet  left  to  spring  up  into  a  spreading  tree  of  royalty ;  and  there- 
fore he  requested  theirloyalty  and  resolved  courages  to  take  his  part,  that 
the  right  heir  of  the  crown  might  be  restored  to  England,  and  themselves 
eternised  to  future  memory  for  so  meritorious  a  work/  'Littfe  needed  a 
spur,  saith  our  proverb,  to  a  forward  horsed  all  that  saw  him  believed 
it,  add  such  as  heard  only  the  report,  according  to  the  poet,* 


--Ei  errorem  vocis,  ut  omen^  amo. 


^lyped  their  hands  for  joy  that  they  should  be  employed  in  an  enter- 
^Hp  of  such  wonder  and  important  greatness.     Whereupon   money, 
Hpfees,  armour,  men,  and  all  things  else  were  promised,  which  mighl 
\§  advantageous  to  such  a  business.     But,  alas!  Ireland  was  too  weak, , 
and  of  dtemclfes  they  did  only  discover  their  malice,  curbed  yet  with 
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ipsofficicncy,  giving  the  King  notice  how  their  wills  excetdeiftor 
power,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  entertain  every  opportttoity  to  do 
any  mischief.  I'hercforc  they  aent  over  into  England,  acquainting 
many  discontented  pcrsont  with  the  business;  but  most  principally,  as 
to  the  life  of  their  actions,  they  submitted  to  Margaret  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  Iter  dtrectious.  This 
was  a  woman  of  a  wonderful  composure,  so  adorned  with  princely 
qualities,  and  settled  in  majestical  authority,  as  you  shall  hear  hen«fter, 
that  she  was  admired  of  all  Europe,  and  beloved  in  her  own  country. 
Only,  as  stinking  flies,  lying  secretly  in  boxes  of  sweet  ointm^u, 
putrefy  the  same,  an  innate  malice,  and  virulent  hatred  to  the  Lancisr 
t'rian  family,  corrupted  her  other  virtues,  and,  as  it  were,  thrust  up  bo 
princely  endowments  into  a  mere  bog  and  pool  of  dirt  and  filtbiMtt. 
For,  although  she  knew  the  blood  of  York  extingubhed,  and  that  the 
Earl  of  Wanvick  was  in  King  Henry's  possession,  as  taken  forth,  toge- 
ther with  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  now  his  wife,  out  of  the  castle  of  Sher- 
rington in  Yorkshire,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  yet, 
insatiate  in  her  hate,  and  so  consequently  in  -her  revenge, 

NamingenttsparturiiiramtMSf 

she  admitted  of  e\'ery  motion  of  disturbance,  and  invented  means  of  her 
own  to  set  in  combustion  the  whole  stale  of  England,  under  a  hojiefol 
pretence  to  sec  the  King  overthrown  and  supplanted. 

Thus  did  she  pile  up  together  the  fire  of  this  disturbance,  aad  coud* 
tenanccd  the  matter  more  with  her  greatness  and  power,  than  all  the 
other  accomplices  besides;  but,  if  you  ask  me,  How  she  continued  in 
this  authority,  being  a  widow,  amongst  stfangen,  and  enemy  to  lo 
great  a  prince  as  the  King  of  England  ?  I  will  answer  in  a  word,  and 
measure  out  the  chief  and  principal  cord  that  bound  her  royalty  tog^ 
ther.  Charles  Duke  of  Bourgoigne,  having  married  this  Lady  Margsnt, 
daughter  to  Aichard  Duke  of  York,  and  sister  to  Edward  the  Fourth, 
had  yet  no  issue  by  her,  but  left  one  sole  daughter  behind  biro,  named 
Mary,  which  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  This  was  marned  to  Maximilian,  son  to  Frederick  the  En- 
pcror,  by  whom  he  had  two  princes,  Philip  and  Margaret;  whirh 
children,  after  the  death  of  the  Lady  Mary  their  nuitfaer,  this  l*^ 
Margaret,  Duchess-Dowager,  so  intirely  loved,  so  tenderly  brought  op, 
so  motherly  nourished,  and  so  carefully  preserved,  Uiat  she  was  highly 
reputed  of  and  esteemed  for  the  same.  To  which  when  !^e  added  ■ 
politick  ordering  her  affairs,  both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  boaoor, 
and  administhition  of  justice  in  the  commonwealth  (so  that  I  may  ^Jt 
with  the  ancient  •  poet,  "  Saspenumero  jam  per  subtiliores  sermones  Wh 
et  ad  contcntiones  veni  majores,  quaro  conveniat  genus  femincum  per- 
scrutari,  Ac")  the  whole  body  of  the  government  willingly  conscntd  to 
beappaR>lled  and  adorned  alter  her  fashion;  so  that,  like  sn  absolnte 
prince  indeed,  she  proceeded  in  the  government  both  for  their  bcii^ 
and  tbo  illustration  of  her  own  greatness. 
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la  tUi  prb  of  rapntation*  &us  moving  kenelf,  shf  still  Bbsnecl  like  t 

full  pl^niBty  from  whole  inAvenco  could  proceed  aothijig  but  sweet  pre* 

lages,  till,  stepping  aside  into  a  contrary  motion  of  despight  and  rancour 

against  the  King»  as  an  enemy  to  knowledge  and  her  own  conscience^ 

ibe  couotepanced  this  ridiculous  and  yeft  unhappy  conjuration,  which 

by  her  means  grsw  a*pace,  like  broad  and  stinking  burs,  unprofitable  ia 

themselves,  find  spoiling  all  the  grass  about  them,  until  at  last  they  weie^ 

by  a  politick  hand  of  prevention,  pulkd  up  by  the  roots',  and  cast  undef 

foot  into  the  dirt^    For,  when  King  Henry  was  certi&ed  of  all  thesi  ; 

mmulls  and  comminations,  and  knew  the  deepness  and  fulnesl  of  tha 

clkanne],  in  which  the  tottered  barque  of  this  rebellion  steered,  he  verily 

luppoied  the  best  point  of  wisdom  was  prmdpiu  cbriure^  and  so  atp 

templed,  with  all  care  and  vigilanee >  to  turn  the  rage  of  these  troubles 

another  way,  or  else,  to  pitevent  them  from  flowing  over  the  baaks  of  his 

indosures.     And,  idthough  the  collusion  and  fraud  of  ^  invention 

vexed  him  more  than  the  matter  or  substance  of  such  a  rebellion,  yet 

he  moderated  his  anger,  and,  with  Janus,  looked  both  ways,  smiling , 

with  one  face  at  the  ridiculousness  and  deeeit  of  the  project,  and  marking 

warily  with  the  other  all  the  means  to  reduce  the  confused  chaos  of 

thia  molestation  to  better  order  and  uniformity,  desiring  only  at  God's 

bands  to  prevent  effusion  of  bloody  which  must  needs  1^  spilled  in^any 

fettled  war  and  contracted  army.    Besides,  in  wdl-ordered  battles  llie 

neat  was  disputable,  and  many  times  punishments  were  ordained,  as 

well  to  reduce  good  men  ad  corrtciioiHm  and  amendment,  as  to  bring 

bad  men  to  mtMna  and  destruction;  and  therefore,  if  it  were  possible, 

he  would  rebate  the  insolency  by^  other  means,  and  divert  it  from 

bandy  blows  and  bloody  contentions;  whereupon  he  culled  his  council 

together  at  the  Charter-house,  beside  his  royal  mannor  of  Richmond, 

snd  there  consulted  how  to  pacify  this  sudden  tumult  and  cunspiracy, 

vithottt  any  further  disturbance,  or  open  defiance.    This  motion  of  the 

Kingfs,  so  tempered   with  gravity,  mercy,  and  commiseration,  was  so 

well  accepted  of  the  whole  company,  that  they  presently  applauded 

his  high  wisdom  and  nrligious  care,  and  put  in  pmctice  whatsoever 

leesMd  convenient  for  their  intended  affairs. 

They  first  began  with  a  general  pardon,  published  to  all  oficndera, 
that  were  content  to  receive  the  same^  and  remain  obedient  to  the 
Majesty  of  England.  For  although,  at  this  very  instant,  Sir  Thomas 
BmugbtoQ,  who  had  obscured  the  Lord  Lovcl,  a  great  season,  from 
the  King,  was  in  a  manner  ready  to  give  him  battle,  with  many  friendly 
coadjutors,  and  a  well  settled  army;  yet  did  the  King  think  it  policy  to 
Resist  from  a  forcible  overrunning  them;  because,'  as  desperate  of  life 
or  pardon,  conitidering  their  former  treasons  and  abuses,  they  would 
wdly  be  reclaimed  in  their  rages,  but  now  fight  lor  their  lives  and 
lib(;rties.  Again,  in  shewing  exemplary  justice  upon  them,  once  smbjecl 
to  accusation  or  condemnation,  ho  mujit  needs  proceed  against  many, 
y^sucb,  whose  ofienccs,  in  standing  out,  could  admit  of  no  pardon. 
Aid  therefore,  as  i  said,  he  gpntlyprodairaed  the  same,  which  was 
mnch  available  to  his  purpose.    For  even  thosoi  which  favoured  tha 
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Lord  Lovel  most,  began  to  stagger  in  their  resolutions,  wfaoi  they  per* 
ceived  th^  King*s  lyenignity,  and  knew,  with  what  lenity  and  com* 
miseration,  he  was  willing  to  proceed.  ' 

Secondly,  They  thought  it  necessary  and  pertinent  to  their  peace,  to 
shew  the  son  of  Clarence  perBonally  abroad  in  the  city,  and  other 
publick  places;  whereby  the  rumour  might  be  dashed  out  of  coaiiteiK> 
ance,  and  the  purblind  eyes  of  false  opinion  extinguished.  For  socb 
an  imprpssion  this  feigned  relation  of  his  escape  had  made,  that,  thosgk 
they  beheld  him  present,  yet  durst  some  of  them  swear,  it  was  but  k 
device  of  the  King*s;  whereby  you  may  observe  the  danger  and  incon- 
veniencies  of  idle  reports,  which  if  they  be  not  strangled  in  the  crsdle, 
with  HercuWs  serpents,  and  smothered  betimes,  before  they  come  to 
stronger  growth  and  life,  will,  viper  like,  after  they  have  received  warmth 
in  oni's  bosom,  fly  in  his  fece.  Nay,  such  is  the  nature  of  devices  in  a 
tottering  ccMnmonwealth,  that  prohibitions,  to  restrain  them,  aagment 
them  the  more,  and  they  who  would  have  spoken  nothing  but  truth, 
left  to  their  own  liberty,  being  prohibited,  divulge  more  than  they 
meant.. 

Thirdly,  It  was  determined,  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  wife  to  Edvard 
the  Fourth,  should  lose  her  lands,  and  be  deposed  from  all  manner  of 
sway  in  the  government,  because  she  had  voluntarily  submitted'  benelf 
and  daughters  to  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  whereby  all  former  con- 
tracts and  pretences  of  establishment   might  have  been  frostraied, 
through  the  inconstancy  of  a  woman ;  or  as   the  state  pretended  a 
private  ambition,  or  .covetousness  to  set  any  loom  on  work,  to  weave 
the  web  of  her  own  pleasure  and  contentment,  which  although  it  was  a 
heinous  crime,  and  veiy  dangerous  to  the  present  King's  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  yet,  questionless,  the  doom  and  judgment  seamed  over 
rigorous :  Dunujvk  Idc  sermOf  and,  if  ever  tummum  ju$  proved  nomiM 
injuria^  it  was  verified  in  this  verdict.     For,  doubtless,  thfy  forgot  the 
turbulency  of  those  times,  the  rage  of  the  tyrant,  the  fearfulurss  of 
many  accidents,  the  seducings  of  a  King,  and  the  flattering  promises  of 
a  whole  Commonwealth;  wherein  stronger  judgments  might  have  failed, 
than  a  woman's.     But  it  should  seem,  that  God  hath  a  special  band  in 
the  punishment  of  sins,  and  disposing  of  kingdoms.     For,  widiout  con- 
troversy, if  she  consented  to  the  murthering  of  King  Richard*s  wife,  ^ 
her  own  ease  and  emolument;  if  she  seemed  an  adversary  to  the  good 
pretended  to  England,  by  uniting  the  families  ;  or  if  she  projected  her 
own  advancement  in  the  present  glory  of  the  kingdom;  foi^etting  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  the  murther  of  her  kindred,  the  slaughter  of  her 
children,  the  odiousness  of  the  incest,  and  the  curse  of  heaven  upon 
crying  sins:     Grod  would  never  suffer  such  horrible  faults  unrevenged, 
but,  as  you  hear,  inflicted  her  wavering  and  inconsiderate  timerousne^ 
with  this  punishment.    For  she  was  presently  confined  to  the  abbey  of 
fiermondsey  in  Southwark,  and  there  deceased,  after  she  had  lived  s 
while  in  some  calamitous  distress,  and  excruciation  both  of  soai  and 
body.  Such  are  all  human  instabilities,  wordly  chances,  and  the  con- 
dition of  princes  themselves.    Otherwise^  she  that,  being  a  poor  widow, 
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had  renstod  the  Kin^t  importuiiityy  and  by  her  chaste  and  modest 
behaviour  attracted  his  good  will,  to  marry  her;  She,  that  had  foanded 
a  college  in  Cambridge,  bearing ,  her  name,  at  this  hour,  of  Queen's 
college,  for  the  propagation  of  learning,  and  education  of  children  and 
students :  She,  that  had  loved  her  husband,  and  the  glory  of  England^ 
endeavouring  all  thingi  to  the  augmentation  of  the  honour  of  them  both: 
She,  that  seemed  proud  in  works  of  charity,  and  to  help  forward  the 
petitions  of  honest  complainants,  and  distressed  suitors:  She,  that 
kneeled  on  her  knees,  for  Clarence's  liberty,  and  importuned  the  King 
to  remember  his  brother,  by  the  example  of  Richard  the  First,  who 
remitted  his  brother  John,  a  far  greater  delinquent;  had  never  fallen  so 
low  into  the  dangerous  pit  of  a  son-in-law's  displeasure,  and  seen  herself 
generally  maligned  through  the  kingdom;  or  else,  as  I  said,  the  revealed 
things  belong  to  us,  the  secret  to  God,  who,  questionless,  blew  tha 
coals  of  this  displeasure,  to  purge  the  contagion  and  infection  of  her 
heart,  which  was  only  known  to  himself. 

Fourthly,  Because  they  knew  that  reward  and  hope  of  gain  might  do 
much  with  corrupted  persons,  and  irresolute  men,  as  all  rebels  were, 
they  proclaimed  a  gratiiity  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  any  one» 
which  would  present  the  state,  with  the  body  of  this  counterfeit  Lam^ 
bcrt;  to  which  they  were  the  rather  induced,  because,  not  long  before, 
the  tyrant  Richard  the  Third  had  prevailed  with  the  like  against  the 
Duke  of  BucUngham,  whom  his  own  servant  Banister  betrayed,  in 
hope  of  recompence  from  the  state;  which  is  also  a  custom  in  Italy^ 
where  the  heads  of  the  banditd  are  valued  at  so  many  checkinos,  or 
pieces  of  gold  ;  and  so  the  zaffi,  or  other  desperate  ruffiani,  obtain  many 
preys  aad  booties.  , 

Last  of  all,  it  was  concluded  to  have  forces  in  readiness,  and  an 
army  prepared,  whatsoever  should  chance,  with  all  provision  and  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  same,  and  honour  of  such  a 
kingdom,  that  neither  security  or  presumption,  one  way,  of  their  own 
greatness  and  establishment,  might  make  them  too  confident  of  them- 
selves, nor  vilipending  and  slight  regard  of  the  contrary,  another  way, 
too  negligent  against  their  enemies. 

When  all  thingji  were  thus  befitted  to  the  disposing  and  ordering  their 
affairs,  on  a  Sunday  ensuing,  Edward,  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  brought  from  Ihe  Tower,  through  the  publick  streets  of  London,  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  Paul's,  where  he  remained  all  procession  time 
and  high  mass,  having  open  conference  with  many  of  the  nobility,  esp<y 
cially  si}ch,  who  the  King  suspected  might  have  been  induced  to  the 
commotion,  upon  the  full  assurance  of  his  escape.  But,  if  he  had  asked 
them.  Why  he  was  imprisoned,  or  what  transgression  the  King  could 
impute  unto  him,  to  detain  him  in  durance  in  that  manner,  and  after 
put  him  to  death,  beihg  an  infant  innocent,  without  law  or  reason,  I 
marvel  what  the^  would  have  answered,  or  how  the  council  themselves 
would  have^tisned  a  judicious  questioner  in  that  kind  ?  Yet,  by  this 
occasion,  the  imaginations  of  divers  were  settled,  and  (he  better  sorf 
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bcGetedy  that  these  Irish  news  were  «?inuktt>ty,  fttid  it»prP8«iled  Ixiort 
boasting  that  he  had  lain  with  Jnno,  wheAit  was  but  a  cloud,  as,  by  the 
tHonstrou^  birth  of  the  Centaurs,  did  appear. 

But  it  was  hot  so  with  all  i  for,  aa  it  often  bappeifs  in  the  stoppinf 
of  a  violent  inondation  of  w^cr,  that  it  causeth  it  the  more  to  ragpiul 
ikmke  a  terrible  noi^e,  whereas,  running  in  a  deep  channel,  it  wuQid 
quietly  go  away :  So  it  fell  out,  in  the  suppressing  ef  these  romoun, 
a&d  men's  hatred  and  malice ;  many  were  the  more  exaspeiatd,  ami, 
by  this  gentle  and  fair  course  to  reduce  them,  thought  all  but  tricks  of 
policy  to  deceive  them;  proving,  like  certain  kinds  of  burs  and  nettles, 
which,  softly  handled,  sting  the  more  violently,  bat,  hardly  cnislird 
together,  lose  their  force  and  energy.  Of  this  sort  was  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  son  to  John  de  la  Poole,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  Eiisabrth, 
another  sister  to  Edward  the  fourth;  tvho,  much  maligning  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  Earl  of  Richmond,  far  his  inferior,  as  he  suppowd, 
took  hold  of  this  open  rebellion,  as  a  meet  opportunity  to  beat  cut  bs 
own  ends  on  such  a  pestilent  anvil,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  uphold, 
fortify,  and  support  this  Irish  expedition,  and  take  part  with  his  new 
Cousin,  who,  as  he  made  himself  believe,  was  escaped,  indeed,  for  all 
the  pretty  conveniences  of  the  state.  This  Earl  of  Lincoln,  besidn  bi< 
blood,  experience,  and  wisdom  in  great  and  important  aflTain,  bad& 
privacy  of  humour,  which  many  men  excepted  against,  as  fantasticil 
and  precise ;  for  he  was  so  CTautious  in  his  words,  and  singular  in  bis 
phrases  and  actions,  that  he  Would  neither  swear  nof  tell  a  lye,  by 
l^son  his  communication  was  still  seasoned  with  savoury  parenthrsisn 
and  breakings  off,  or,  if  you  will,  aposiopesises  ;  as,  I  will  not  confident- 
ly aver  it,  but  it  is  so,  and  so,  if  men  may  be  credited  in  their  mortalitj. 
The  number  amounts  to  so  many,  if  men  fail  not  in  their  compO' 
tations,  I  dare  not  justify  it  further  than  one  may  credit  another,  witb 
such  like.  Yea,  in  his  enterprises,  he  was  both  curious  and  Roman- 
like  for  strictness  of  discipline,  yet  valiant  enough.  To  conclude,  in  a 
word,  had  not  ihe.mantle  of  greatness  overcovered  his  gesture  and  actions, 
the  same  garb  and  fashion  in  an  inferior  might  have  been  thought  ridico' 
lous.     But  to  our  purpose  in  hand. 

When  he  apprehended  a  kind  of  fear  and  jealousy  in  King  Henry, 
through  this  false  rumour,  he  determined,  with  the  same  water  tbat 
^rove  the  mill,  to  drown  it,  and,  out  of  this  fiction,  to  raise  a  matter  of 
consequence.  Whereupon,  he  presently  repaired  to  Sir  Thomas  Brougb- 
ton,  and  others,  who,  like  the  thieves  of  Egypt,  lying  in  tbe  reeds  by 
the  river  Nile,  breaking  out  upon  any  hope  of  advantage  upon  tbe  silly 
passengers,  watched  all  occasions  to  be  revenged  on  the  King,  and  yet 
could  render  no  just  account  of  their  discontentments,  and,  after  diven 
consultations,  concluded  to  sail  into  Flanders,  to  his  aunt  the  duchess, 
being  his  mother's  own  sister,  and  so,  without  further  dtrlay,  after  tbe 
King  had  dissolved  the  parliament  at  London,  put  the  same  in  practice 
whither  he  was  welcomed  with  all  worthy  and  kind  embraces.  Not  long 
after,  Francis,  Lord  Lovel,  repaired  unto  him  avcII  accompanied,  where, 
for  the  time  secured,  and  assembling  themselves  with  this  position,  tbat 
mnda  ^fficU  consilium^  quod  etferrum  hosHU  efficert  poteity  lest  the  world 
aliottid  laug^  them  to  scorn,  for  prosecuting  idle  and  vain  8tteioptt» 
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ihcy  r6Bolvey  That  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovel  should  repatt 
into  Ireland,  and  add  a  better  countenance  to  the  busimns  by  their 
presence,  in  attending  and  honouring  their  new  King,  with  all  graceful 
ceremonies  and  marks  of  Majesty*  Then,  with  the  power  of  the  Irish- 
men,  to  bring  him  into  England,  by  which  time  the  Dutch  forces  would 
be  ready  to  join  with  them.  Last  of  all,  to  give  King  FJenry  battle 
wheresoever;  in  which,  if  they  prevailed,  they  might,  at  their  pleasure, 
depose  this  counterfeit  Lambert,  and  deliver  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick 
out  of  prison,  in  all  which  they  proceeded  accordingly,  and. with 
expedition. 

But  King  Henry,  supposing  he  had  settled  and  appeased  the  nnads 
and  unstable  humours  of  his  nobility,  by  the  personal  presence  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  began  to  be  less  moved  and  disturbed; 
yea,  as  it  were,  secure  aild  careless  of  any  further  malice,  and  dangei^ 
ous  attempt,  against  his  estate  and  dignity,  mistrusting^  nothing  less, 
than  any  man  to  be  so  foolish  and  mad,  as  to  believe  that  Lambert- could 
be  the  Earl;  so  that  he  conjectured  nothing  but  the  suppressing  of  those 
barbarous  Irish,  and  the  appeasing  of  that  trouble,  tintil  he  heard  hoW 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  fled  out  of  the  realm,  until  he  heard  how  tirfe 
Lord  Lovel  was  confederate  with  him,  until  he  heard  how  divers  werfe 
tmited  unto  them,  until  he  heard  how  the  Duchess  of  Buif  oine  coad- 
juted  the  enterprise,  until  he  heard  they  had  raised  a  strong  paHy,  and 
resolved  to  give  him  battle.  Th}s  somewhat  moved  him,  and  exasperated 
his  displeasure.  For,  when  he  saw  no  other  cataplasm  could  serve  tht 
turn,  but  that  he  must  cauterise  the  sore,  and  sear  and  cut  away  the 
putrefied  flesh  of  thi^  corrupted  and  rebellious  body,  he  determined, 
with  strong  hand  and  martial  power,  to  do  the  same. 

Whereupon,  he  commanded  his  musters  to  go  forward,  and  appointed 
the  several  captains  a  rendezvous  where  the  whole  army  might  meet,  al 
occasion,  and  his  adversaries,  should  excite  him;  and,  lest  others  might 
pretend  discontentments,  wants,  debts,  devotion,  pilgrimages,  and  such 
like,  and  so  go  out  of  the  realm  after  the  rest,  he  gave  order  to  all  liett^ 
tenants  of  shires,  sherifls,  mayors,  bailiiib,  and  officers,  to  search  and 
watch  the  ports  and  havens,  for  the  going  out,  and  recourse  of  strangers^ 
or  passengers  unlicensed  and  unlimited. 

Thus,  what  he  could  not  with  the  fox's,  he  was  fain  to  compass  with 
the  lion's  skin,  and  yet  knowing,  that  Victoria  est  tota  sita  in  bona  eon* 
sulMione^  he  did  not  cast  away  the  other;  but,  when  he  saw  no  counsel 
tior  policy  could  either  soften  their  obdurateness,  nor  divert  their  ofli* 
cious  intents  against  him,  he  resolved,  with  an  equal  strength,  to  remove 
the  blocks  of  his  peace  and  quietness,  cast  thus  in  his  way  by  flagitious 
contumacy  and  ridiculous  innovation.  But  some  fires  are  not  so  easily 
quenched,  as  raised  or  maintained  ;  for,  though  all  his  advices  and  good 
order  consorted  with  success^  yet  werp  they  not  sufficient  to  stop  tb« 
mouth,  or  binder  the  passage  of  the  present  disturbance,  with  deputies 
or  commissioneis ;  therefone  he  set  forward  in  person,  supposing  they 
would  arrive  from  Flanders  side,  on  some  of  those  coasts,  and  so  came 
to  St.  Edmondsbury,  where  he  was  certified,  that  the  Lord  Thomas, 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  coming  to  him,  to  excuse  and  purge  himself 
of  thosa  crimes  inibrced  i^nst  him,  or,  at  least,  such  overu^ts,  in 
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whieb  be  perfunctorily  performed  his  doty,  while  he  was  in  France. 
To  him  was  sent  the  Larl  of  Oxford,  by  way  of  anticipation,  toifUcr- 
ceptt  at  this  time,  bis  journey.  For  the  King  was  too  full  of  troubles 
and  cogitations  about  the  suppressing  his  enemies,  and  new  raised 
tumults,  and  so  could  not  attend  his  business.  The  Earl  bad  only  con- 
mission  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower,  which,  when  some  of  the  council 
supposed  a  hard  doom,  he  answered  them  plainly.  What  need  further 
words  f  If  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  am  confident  thereof,  he  will  be 
contented  a  while  to  suffer  a  little  reproach  and  rebuke  for  my  sake; 
yea,  peradvcnture,  pleasure  and  contentment.  If  he  be  otherwise,  it  is 
spUce  of  security^  and  would  I  had  my  adversaries  as  safe  there,  as 
they  would  have  me  in  the  like  either  mislike,  or  contention. 

Prom  thence  the  King  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  solemnised  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  and  so  departed  to  Walsingham,  under  pretence  of 
devotion,  a^  the  superstition  of  those  times  required  ;  for,  according  to 
that  f^ncient  poet,  RUus  veio  extra  jtutiHam  nuU^  rtjicientn  cuitiu 
ieoruwK  it  was  an  instinct  of  nature  to  confess  a  deity,  and  maintaio 
tbe  s^rifices  and  offerings  to  the  same  Now,  because  the  most  pan 
»(  the  world  knew  not  the  true  God,  they  invented  several  idols  to  re* 
present  their  several  deities,  to  whom  they  brought  their  prayers  sad 
oblations,  nor  durst  they  enterprise  any  business  without  offertories  aod 
devotioui  that  their  true  intents  might  be  acceptable  to  the  God  which 
commanded  them ;  yea,  svich  as  professed  religion,  and  abused  their 
knowledge,  invented  images  and  devices,  to  ploasc  the  natural  man, 
because,  with  the  reason  of  the  idolater,  they  would  not  kneel  to  tbe 
air  in  vain*  which  was,  and  is,  the  error  of  Christians,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  church.  Now,  because  our  Lady  was  in  these  tiroes 
the  mediator  of  the  papists,  and  the  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the  most 
femous  shrine  of  our  country,  as  that  of  Loretto  is  at  this  hour  for  Italy ; 
the  King  went  thither  for  the  impetration  of  prosperity  in  his  affairs,  and 
overthrow  and  disisipation  of  his  enemies ;  which  finished,  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  so  to  London. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  firebrand  and  fuel  of  this  contention,  Udy 
Margaret,  Duchess  oi  Burgundy,  had  blown  the  coals  to  such  a  heat, 
that  there  were  two  thousand  Germans  in  a  readiness,  under  the  conduct 
of  Martin  Swart,  a  nobleman  of  Germany,  and  a  martial  man  by  pro- 
fession, bold,  expert,  and  daring,  whom,  after  great  rewards,  and  secret 
directions  from  a  well  contracted  oratory,  she  sent  into  Ireland,  with  all 
bis  company,  where  they  arrived  at  Dublin,  and  were  joyfully  wel- 
comed by  the  prince,  and  other  lords  the  confederates,  especially  tbe 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  well  knew  that  no  enterprise  was  to  be  entertained 
without  men  an4  money,  and  good  beginnings  were  the  drawers  on  of 
success  in  the  end*  Thus  they  made  no  more  ado,  but,  in  the  pride  aod 
strength  of  their  conspiracy,  they  proclaimed  young  Lambert  Kiqgof 
England,  with  all  the  glorious  titles,  and  glorious  manner  appropriate, 
as  the  time  and  country  afforded,  which  ended,  with  other  ceremonies 
and  some  circumstances ;  to  set  as  upright  their  business  as  they  could, 
they  protracted  no  time,  but,  knowing  the  secret  of  expedition,  which, 
ms  their  case  stood,  must  be  their  best  friend,  prepared  for  £nglsodt. 
^e  army  consisting  as  yet,  principally,  of  high  Gefmana,  and  a  mul^ 
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itkaite  of  begitftfly  Itith^  which,  alccordmi;  to  the  ftoAMin  ^yin^,  woi% 
XDony  men  and  £ew  soldiers.  For  their  best  defences  were  &kaii»  tini 
siantlcs,  and  bore  and  there  a  slender  dart,  litter  f«»r  a  may*<{anK%  ani 
Co  move  wondt^r,  Cban  to  oppose  against  ^^ood  defeDcc*s,_iind  well  ordered 
trotff)s.  Of  these  tshe  Lord  Thomas  Geraldine  uaH  captain,  and,  with 
these  and  the  rust,  they  landed  for  a  special  purpise  (or,  if  you  will,  to 
unite  thcro^lves  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  one  of  the  chief  com- 
nianders  in  this  unhappy  conspiracy;  at  the  Pile  of  Foudray,  wkhin  It 
little  of  Lancaster. 

These  affniri^  so  notorious^  and  so  piiblick,  could  not  have  so  se<cret 
a  pasiage  and  coMrivance,  but  the  worthy  and  wise  King  must  needs  be 
Bsade  acqaarintcd  with  the  same;  whereupon  he  dispatched  certam  honK 
and  scout-masters,  tbrough  the  west  parts  of  the  realm^  to  attend  the 
«uTival  of  his  enemies  abroad;  yea,  pcradventure,  to  ovorwatch  the 
actions  of  his  fritods  at  home,  as  much  troubled  with  the  unconstancy 
0f  these,  as  disturbed  with  the  rebellion  of  tht*m.  Presently  after  be 
raised  a  sufficient  at  my,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Oxk>rd,  were  principal  oommaaders,  whom  he  sent  forward  bc*fore  him ; 
then  he  oame  isr  person  to  Coventiy,  when*  ttie  principal  rendozvous 
was  appointed,  and  where  he  first  hearc^  of  the  landing  of  his  enemies.  ^ 
Wiebina  while  he  could  fill  up  a  sdiedule  with  thechirf  traitun  nanias. 
And  th^  maimerof  their  tro<>ps  and  proceedings.  Last  of  all,  he  called 
a  council,  proposing  only  two  principal  matters  unto  them :  Fimt, 
Whether  it  were  better  to  encounter  with  his  enemies  out  of  hand,  as 
Acbitophel  persuaded  Absalom  to  do  against  David,  and  so  to  dissipate 
them  by  main  force  and  expedition,  according  to  the  poet : 

TolU  mora$;  scn^Kr  tiocuU  diffen^e  paratii. 

Secondly,  Or  weary  them  o6t  by  delays,  and  tktracting  of  time,  at 
Quintus  Fabius,  sirnamcd  after,  Maximus,'  did  by  Hannibal,  and  so 
aeiit  him  far  enough  Yrom  Rome  into  Bruiik  and  Apirleia,  whereupon 
be  was  eternised  ivith 

Umu  komo-noHt  cuncttf^do  reititmt  ivm. 

The  conclusion  was,  that,  t^oisgfa  many  times  groat  armies,  whole 
fwry  -at  the  firet  rushes  cimld  ikH  be  rebated,  were  at  las;  spent  Imlh 
time,  cscpectation,  and  many  inconveniences;  as  want  of  pay,  cottH* 
tfiiotions,  matitnes,  incurobrtinces  in  a  strange  country,  tor  of  foreign 
|ieople,  mortality,  famine,  and  sucK  like;  yet,  as  the  affhivs  of  the 
kin^omatood,  all  apeed,  and  an  orderly  festiiiotion,  was  to  be  pot  in 
practice,  lest,  like  a  ball  of  anow  in  a  moist,  cold,  and  misly  country, 
vrthich^  by  often  rolliog,  gnyweih  greater  and  greater,  they  might  aag- 
anctat  their  nambers  with  their  rage  and  mskdnei^  being  so  near  the 
Scots,  open  enemies,  and  in  the  north  parts,  dissembling  frieiNiB. 
Wfanr^pon  the  King  removed  to  Nottingham,  and  took  a  fidd  near  unto 
a  wood,  called  Bowers,  whither  came  unto  him  the  Lord  George  Talbdt^ 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lord  Strange,  Sir  John  Cheny,  and  -many 
other  commanders,  4ifth  -sufficient  foircel  and  ianiiture,  to  encounter 
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better  men  than  heavy  Germans,  and  unarms  Irnb  ;  and  so  the  K\ng% 
army  wonderfully  increased,  and  bad  the  fulne^^s  of  bis  subjects  obt*di- 
enco,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  the  comfort  of  all  the  resL  For  a 
prince  can  in  nothing  be  so  well  pleased  as  in  the  loyalty,  love,  and 
observation  of  Utc  subject ;  nor  the  soldier  so  contented,  as  in  the  amity 
ami  full  assurance  of  one  another,  especially  being  all  of  a  nation  and 
•language,  to  understand  the  wants  of  such  as  would  be  supplied,  and' 
be  relieved  with  the  willingness  of  those  which  are  ready  to  perform  the 
tame. 

In  this  space,  the  F^rl  of  Lincoln  entered  Yorkshire,  by  easy  joamies ; 
for,  not  overwearying  his  princely  nephew,  unaccustomed  to  travel, 
and,  after  his  precise  manner,  he  both  commanded,  that  no  violence 
should  be  offered  to  any  of  the  inhabitanU,  and  commended  all  those 
who  repaired  unto  him,  using  such  humility  and  affable  demeanour,  that 
it  won  the  hearts  of  many  as  yet  unsettled  unto  him,  and  strengthened 
th^  love  of  such  as  had  already  submitted  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
ing, being  much  frustrated  in  his  expectation  of  many  coadjutors,  and 
.  ffitling  in  that  sufficiency,  which  he  presumed  upon,  he  bc^^  a  little 
to  entertain  an  ill  companion  to  all  noble  designs,  fear  and  mistrust; 
.  casting  up  an  untoward  reckoning  of  his  proceeding*  in  this  manner : 
To  retire  back  again  were  to  meet  death  an^  destruction  by  a  way  which 
he  looked  uotlbr:  To  go  forward  ho  was  yet  too  weak,  the  King  being  so 
strong  and  inabled,  which  irresolution  made  the  poet  cry  out : 

Non  satis  est  murii  latebras  qtuisuse  pacori  f 

And  again, 


•facilis  sed  vertere  mentes 


Terror  erat^  dubiamquejidetnfertunafertbat: 

At  last  remembering,  that  audaces  fortuna  juvat,  and  the  adventures 
of  war  are  not  always  bound  to  numbers  and  multitude:  For  King 
Henry  himself  had,  not  two  years  before  (with  a  small  power)  vanquished 
King  Richard  and  his  mighty  army.  He  absolutely  determined  to  try 
the  fortune  of  ai)attle,  and  encounter  with  his  adversaries,  who  not  only 
expected  the  like,  as  being  in  the  same  forwardness  and  resolution,  but 
determined  to  rouse  tliem»  in  despight  of  any  protraction,  in  what  den 
or  place  soever  they  meant  to  obscure  themselves;  whereupon  be 
marched  from  York  to  Newark  upon  Trent,  presuming  the  King  to  be 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  him,  and  so  he  was  sure  not  to  lose  by 
the  Wrgain*  But,  b<?fore  he  came  thither.  King  Henry  was  in  his 
bosom,  as  understanding  his  egress,  regress^  and  progresses,  which  he 
undertook,  and,  when  be  came  there,  was  ready  to  fly  in  his  &ce;  for 
he  settled  hin^sclf  the  night  before  the  battle,  approaching  within  three 
miles  of  the  earl. 

The  valiant  and  over-hardy  Earl  of  Lincoln,  nothing  terrified  at  tht 
.  natter^  but  rather 


'duro  admisii  gmuHa  vulfv^ 
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And  came  forward  a<pace;  yet  not  in  any  over-daHng  manner,  but| 
unstartled  in  his  resolutions,  retained  his  accustomed  gravity,  and  very 
near  the  King's  army  at  a  village  called  Stoke,  quartered  his  forces, 
and  took  the  field,  with  rcsoluticm  the  next  day  to  call  fortune  to  the 
deciding  of  the  controversy.  The  King  likewise  prepand  himself,  and^, 
only  acquainting  the  company  with  matters  of  necessity,  in  an  equal 
and  plain  field  divided  the  troops,  and  ranged  the  battalions. 

To  tell  you  of  any  signs,  wonders,  prodigies,  prophecies,  dreams, 
device^  forewarnings,  or  portentous  accidents,  making  sometimes  a 
cause  either  good  or  bad,  uould  ^pend  time  to  lose  time,  and  procure 
small  thanks  in  the  pains;  for  the  superatitious  and  ignorant  would  be 
angry  at  the  oppt^sition  and  repui^nancy;  and  the  tiruly  Religious 
offended  at  the  vanity  and  superfluity,  as  abhorring  the  participation  of 
divine  power  to  men,  devils,  or  angels.  To  enlarge  my  discourse  con- 
cerning military  proceedings,  of  intn nchings,  fortifications,  encounters, 
divisions  of  squadrons,  and  setting  forward  the  forces,  would  prevent 
me  from  a  fitter  and  more  opportune  occasion  hen*after.  To  discourse 
of  the  captains,  the  soldiers  encouragements,  the  £lar1  of  Lincoln*s 
orations,  the  King's  forcible  and  gracious  speech,  the  intimation  of  the 
imposture,  the  discovery  of  the  treasons  at  large,  were  to  prolimg  the 
Listory  without  further  profit  than  a  poor  inver^tion,  which  would, 
questionless,  extenuate  the  worthiness  of  the  business ;  therefore  I  desist 
from  all  extraneal  and  superfluous  discourses,  and  apply  myself  to  a 
more  succinct  enarration  of  the  matter. 

When  the  field  was  fully  and  orderly  agreed  upon,  the  precise  earl, 
as  if  he  would  animate  the  King  with  a  kind  of  precedency,  set  forth 
the  vanguard  of  his  array,  and,  with  a  manly  courage,  only  animated 
the  soldiers  that  day  to  remember  his  honour,  the  King's  safety,  and  their 
awn  lives  and  liberties,  and  so  gave  a  sign  to  the  battle;  whereat  the 
Irish  began  their  accustomed  cry,  or,  if  you  will,  LuUal  luUo^  which 
neither  affrighted  nor  troubled  the  English  on  the  contmry  side,  but 
ministered  occasion  rather  to  laugh  at.  The  C>erroans,  perceiving  the 
skirmishes  and  violent  meetings  of  these  warlike  bodies,  contrary  to 
their  usual  keeping  of  their  stands  and  close  fights,  set  upon  tbeKing's 
vanguard ;  and,  as  they  were  approved  and  expert  men  in  many  en- 
counters, so  did  they,  for  the  time,  in  all  things,  as  well  as  strength 
and  t)olicy  could  execute,  equalling  apd  answering  the  English  mun  to 
man,  or  battle  to  battle.  And,  for  the  generals,  had  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  been  as  nimble  and  -active,  as  he  was  vigilant,  valiant,  and 
wary,  he  might  well  have  paralleled  the  best  of  his  adversaries.  But  to 
decypher,  and  truly  to  speak  of  Martin  Stuart,  I  shall  much  disable 
his  worthiness  and  merit:  for  he  was  heroick  in  spirit,  strong  in  heart, 
and  of  great  ability  in  body,  expert,  experienced,  and  failing  in  nothing 
but  his  fortune  >  for  when  the  Irish,  being  most  of  them,  as  1  said, 
unarmed,  were  put  by  their  light  manner  of  skirmishing  a  far  off,  and 
charged  with  stiong  horses  on  the  flanks,  and  as  strong  bodies  of  pikes 
in  the  front ;  to  which  you  may  add  the  cunning  of  the  King's  artilieryy 
and  violence  of  the  arrows,  which  fell  down  like  hail  upon  these  poor 
and  naked  souls;  they  knew  no  way  of  resisting  or  retiring,  but  werr 
subject  to  a  terribleencounter  and  slaughter.  And,  although  they  held  oul 

6c2 
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a  while,  as  long  as  an  equal  met  manhood  protracted  the  victorVi  y6l 
were  they  so  pressed  and  oppressed,  that  they  quickly  yielded,  and 
shrunk  under  the  strokes  of  a  mightier  arm.  Again :  the  King's  forward, 
being  full  of  company,  and  well  furnished,  continually  supplied  with 
wings  and  archers,  and  wonderfully  encouraged  with  the  high  descrring 
of  the  commanders,  at  last  broke  the  body  of  the  Germans,  and  scattered 
their  company  with  a  lamentable  discomfiture.  Yet  I  must  needs  saj, 
they  were  first  more  terrified  to  sec  the  Irishi  killed  so  confusedly,  thaa 
exanimated  with  their  own  disasters.  What  should  I  report?  Itii 
with  staggering  troops  and  dispersed  companies,  as  with  a  man  falliog 
down  a  pair  of  staiis,  who  never  leaves  tumbling  till  he  come  to  the 
bottom :  So  these  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  defeat  without  recove^, 
and  only  met  honour  in  the  way  to  a  glorious  death ;  therefore  I  will 
stand  the  less  oh  descriptions:  for  never  was  a  victory  so  soon  gotten, 
nor  a  business  more  quickly  ended ;  many  being  slain,  many  taken  pri* 
sooers,  many  hurt,  and  few  or  none  escaped.  The  chiefest  reason  ii, 
because  the  Lord  Lnvel,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  other  comnianden, 
desperate  of  mercy,  or  reconciliation,  and  wondering  at  the  valiaat 
German's  manhood  and  exploits,  joined  with  him  in  a  new  adventure^ 
and  cried  aloud,  *  We  will  die  with  thee,  noble  heart,  for  thou  art 
worthy  to  live  with  Kings  and  die  with  princes;  yea,  to  be  buried  In  the 
fields  of  everlasting  renown :'  And  so  they  were  as  good  as  their  wordi; 
lor,  after  men  and  manhood  had  acted  their  parts  on  this  bloody  stage 
of  fury  and  slaughter,  they  were  all  found  dead  in  the  field;  that  is  ta 
say,  the  Lord  Martin  Swart,  or,  if  you  will.  Sward,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Lord^Geraldine,  the  Lord  Lovel,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  with  tbt 
most  part  of  the  commanders,  and  five  thousand  soldiers. 

The  report  was,  that  the  Lord  Lovel  took  his  horse,  and  would  hait 
fled  over  Trent;  but,  ^ot  able  to  recover  the  highness  of  the  banks,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  river.  Some  also  maintain,  that  the  Kine,  out  of 
the  generosity  of  his  spirit,  commanded  that  none  should  kiilor  hurt 
die  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that,  being  brought  unto  him,  he  might  discover 
the  secrets  of  this  mischief,  and  the  viperous  brood  of  false-hearted 
•ubjects.  But  the  soldiers  would  not  permit  it,  lest  the  saving  of  hii 
life  might,  by  detection,  endanger  divers  others,  as  good  as  himseK 
and  so  killed  him  by  way  of  anticipation. 

After  this  victory,  the  King  would  needs  solemnise  a  thanksgiving  ta 
God  in  the  open  fidd,  as  well  to  avoid  ingratitude,  as  to  give  good 
example.  And  when  it  was  urged,  he  might  better  defer  it  till  be  came 
to  some  religious  place,  or  house  of  devotion;  he  more  religiously  assured 
them,  that  God  was  every  where,  and  neither  the  place,  nor  the 
manner,  graced  the  sacrifice,  but  the  intentiveness  of  the  heart,  snd 
true  meaning  of  the  soul,  which  he  had  learned  of  the  poet,  ^  so 
alledged  these  verses  out  of  Lucan : 

E^que  Dei  sedes^  ubi  terra^  ei  poHtus,  tt  atr^ 
Et  caium^  et  virtus :  superos  quid  qummus  ultrUf 
Jupiter  esf ,  fuoicunque  videSf  quodcunque  maveris  f 

Tbis  the   bishops  present  durst  aeitber  deny^  nor  wookl  williogi? 
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ap^foiPe,  for  fear  of  9ny  diminution  in  their  settled  ceremonies  and 
gbrioos  cattiedrels:  but  at  this  time  the  King's  ardency  prevaiiedv  and 
he  kneeled  down  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  open  fields,  and  rendered 
thanks  and  praises  to  God«  Afterwards,  he  ^ave  order  for  the  funerals 
of  the  dead»  shedding  tears  himself,  in  commiseration  of  so  many  worthy 
men  slain  for  such  an  unjustifiable  business  ;  the  people  yet  unmoved^ 
and  the  soldiers  not  so  much  as  di^uuted,  though  they  saw  the  bleeding 
carca»es  aad  wounded  bodies,  according  to  the  saying: 

Exemploque  carens^  ei  nulU  cognitus  eevo 
Lucius  er^tf  mortem  populoe  dcftere  potcntis* 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  casting  up  a  new  account  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness, proclaiming  pardon  to  all,  that  would  penitently  admit  of  the 
same,  and,  to  his  eternal  fame,  not  only  gave  Lambert  and  the  priest 
thtur  lives,  but  commanded,  that  no  man  should  abuse  them,  with 
•contumely  and  reproach,  as  perceiving  the  one,  for  his  years,  incapable 
of  the  appnhension  of  treason,  or  flagitious  circumstances  concerning 
the  same;  the  other  (for  his  orders  and  profession)  to  be  a  privileged 
person ;  yet,  most  hcroickly  and  wisely,  he  told  him.  That  he,  which 
roUeth  a  stone  up  a  hill,  may,  peradventure,  have  it  fall  upon  his  own 
bead;  and  he,  that  looketh  too  high  in  a  dangerous  ihtrencned  ground^ 
may  fall  into  the  ditch.  Notwithstanding,  for  his  penance,  he  was 
committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  Lambert  admitted  into  the 
p&lace,  anJy  from  place  to  place,  came  at  last  to  be  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's faulconcrs.  Last  of  all^  he  looked  joyfully  on  his  own  company, 
and,  in  remuneration  of  their  loyalty  and  noble  bervices,  spread  the 
mantle  of  honour  over  divers,  and  imparted  several  rewards  to  the  res^ 
according  to  their  places  of  eminency. 

This  little  was  fought  on  a  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1489. 
and  in  the  end  of  the.  second  year  ofHenry  the  Seventh.  And  thus  was 
all  this  higli  enterprise  of  Lady  Margaret,  represented  to  a  bait  blown 
out  of  a  box  of  soap  and  water,  which,  when  it  comes  to  a  swelling 
fulness,  at  last  bursts  into  pieces  of  itself;  of  which  when  she  was 
advertised,  and  had  cause  sufficient  of  exclamation  and  repining  ag^^inst 
her  misfortune,  and  disastrous  prevention  of  her  malice ;  yet  was  she  so 
far  from  relaxation  or  pacifying  her  hate,  that  it  rather  exasperated  the 
lame^  and  made  her  more  forward  to  contrive  more  hellish  projects,  at 
we  shall  see  by  aad  by ;  so  that  I  may  well  exclaim: 

— — 0  rabiosa  mulier  ! 

Quam  sit  mantfesta  pkren^tis  /— — — 

Yea,  she  set  up  such  a  loom  out  of  her  pestilent  indention,  that  a  m%0 
would  think  it  impostible  for  a  woman,  to  eootrive,  ov  prosecute,  but 
that  the  eld  poet  hath  so  long  ago  told  us: . 

Frceterea  nos  sumus  muUerHf 
Ai  h(ma  quidem  ineptissimtt^ 
Malarmn  veri  omumm  efectmes  sapeniUtimct. 
Eurip.  Medea. 
«  c  3 
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Yes,  for  the  time,  she  deplon»d  the  miscarrjing  nf  the  matter*  but  vat 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  she  cared  not,  by  what  means.  King  Henry 
might  be  drbast-d. 

After  this  gr«*at  mischief,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance  overcharged,  was 
thus  broken  in  the  fulness,  and  that  with  little  trouble,  tumult,  and 
expences,  compared  to  many  other  wars  The  King,  as  you  heard, 
returned  thanks  to  the  decidrnr  of  all  controversies ;  and  presently  sent 
word  to  Lundon,  of  his  prosptTity  and  adventure,  seeming  sorry  for 
nothing,  but  the  death  of  (he  Earl  of  Lincoln,  assuring  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  delighted  in  his  humours,  and 
had  a  determination  to  have  saved  his  life;  adding  yet  this  by  the  way, 
that  he  was  amazed  at  nothing  mon*,  than  the  audaciousness  of  the  man, 
that  durst  (so  meanly  accompanied)  set  upon  such  a  great  and  puissant 
ai|  army.  Therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  he  presumed  on  further 
supplies,  or  some  breakings  out  among  themselves.  But  seeing  it  hath 
pleased  God,  that  we  have  not  only  escaped  this  threatening  storm  of 
commotion  and  disturbance,  but  also,  choaked  with  the  dust  of  their  own 
dissension,  the  interior  divisions  and  conspiracies  of  the  kingdom.  I^et 
us,  my  Lords,  I  pray  you,  be  somewhat  considerate,  touching  tumultu« 
ous  and  discontented  persons,  that  they  may  be  orderly  satis6ed  in  their 
honest  demands,  and  <liscreetly  prevented  from  unlawful  conventicles, 
or  associated  assemblies  of  unquietness,  and  murmuring  against  our 
government,  under  colour  of  hunting,  fairs,  markets,  horse-races,  wed* 
dings,  and  such  like.  Let  us  also  have  a  care  of  our  ports,  harbonra, 
and  havens,  to  prev  nt  wanderers  and  travellers,  who,  from  the  excuses 
of  devotion  to  visit  Rome,  and  curiosity  to  explore  foreign  countries, 
do  many  times  deceive  our  trust  with  indirect  and  preposterous  business. 

Jn  this  triumphant  prosperity  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  as 
well  welcomed  by  the  people,  as  contented  in  himself,  and  so  ran 
forward  in  the  race  of  all  mundane  felicity  and  majestical  happiness. 
But  neither  his  own  wisdom,  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  the  fidelity  of 
his  nobles,  the  policy  of  his  counsellors,  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  nor 
the  whole  r  gard  of  the  commonwealth,  could  turn  the  frame  of  heaven 
about,  nor  prevent  his  destiny,  concerning  following  mischiefs: 

Vamfato  pntdentia  minor : 

That  is  to  say,  could  put  a  scarlet  cloth  over  the  sting  of  that  serpent 
envy,  to  pull  it  out  of  the  heart,  no  not  out  of  the  mouth,  no  not  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  But  she  must  be  tampering 
with  the  edge  tools  of  devillikh  spight,  and  beating  on  the  anvil  of  mali« 
cious  calumniation,  or,  if  you  will,  conspiracy,  hoping,  at  one  time  or 
other,  to  hammer  out  such  a  work  of  disturbance,  that  neither  the  King 
•hould  be  able  to  quench  the  flameb,  nor  the  subject  daring  to  disable 
the  enterprise.  Whereupon,  to  prevent  all  claims,  exceptions,  and 
xneahs  of  distrust,  some  four  years  after,  she  set  up  another  idol  of 
defiance^  personating  Richard  Plantagenet,  second  son  to  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  Duke  of  York,  supposcxl  to  be  murthered  with  his 
brother  Prince  Edward  in  the  Tower,  who,  as  it  were,  resuscitated 
ffom  death  to  life,  or  rather  reserved  by  miracle,  must  be  at  last  a 
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BCAurge  to  the  usurping  house  of  Lancaster,  which,  as  it  began  tivith  the 
blood  of  that  innocent  Richard  the  Second,  must  now  be  revenged  with 
the  destruction  of  the  conqueror  himself.  Nor  was  this  barely  aliedged 
to  her  friends  and  followers,  but  adorned  with  certain  illustrations  of 
example  and  pn'cept.  First,  concerning  the  wonder  and  deliverance  of 
the  prince,  she  aliedged  the  example  of  Joash,  kept  from  the  rage  of 
Athaliah,  and  after  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Judah.  Then,  for  the 
business  of  the  war  and  revenge,  she  proclaimed  herself  another  Tho- 
royris,  who  overcame  the  Persians,  and,  in  rocompence  of  her  son's 
death,  cut  off  the  head  of  Cyrus,  and  slew  two-hundr<rd  thousand  of  his 
people.  Nor  seemed  this  mischief  simply  to  be  acted  on  the  stage  of 
fiction,  like  an  historical  tragedy,  or  ridiculous  innovation :  But  a 
work  of  pestilent  contriving  and  settled  n'solution,  from  the  policy  of 
many  circumstances,  and  prevention  of  former  inconveniencics.  For 
she  not  only  stood  on  a  guard  of  circumspection,  reforming  all  such 
errors  as  had  passed  in  Lambert's  disaster,  but  took  a  time  according  to 
the  poet : 

Ingeniosa  mulieres  ad  inveniaidum/raudei^ 

When  the  King  wa3  walking  in  the  fields  of  renown  and  victory,  before 
the  city  of  Bulloigne  in  France,  and  had  newly  returned  to  Calais,  not 
with  an  intent  to  leave  the  war,  but  with  commiseration  of  his  people, 
and  to  preserve  them  from  a  certain  destruction  in  assaulting  the  towni 
without  further  assurance  of  spoib,  renown,  or  enlarging  his  territo* 
rics, 

licre  he  understood  first  of  this  project,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  peace  with  France,  for  fear  (>f  this  strange  eruption  at  home^ 
which  he  well,  perceived,  upon  further  enlargement  of  her  proceedings^ 
would  resemble  a  sn^ith's  forge,  which  sprinkled  with  a  little  water, 
must  needs  recover  a  greater  heat;  but  cither  scattered  abroad,  or 
extinguished,  could  not  further  prejudice,  which  was  not  to.  be  don^ 
by  two  armies  at  once,  both  in  France  und  England,  without  hurrying 
as  it  were,  the  kingdom  to  extremities;  he  was  the  sooner,  as  1  said, 
induced  to  contrive  his  business  from  a  treatise  u(  pacification  with  the 
French  King,  m>t  once  mentioning  apy  domestick  suspicion  or  insur* ' 
rection.  Nay,  be  kept  this  rumour  close  from  his  own  subjects,  and 
wlien  he  certified  the  Mayor  of  Lpndon  of  all  bis  affairs,  he  only  men« 
tioned,  that  hisaripiy  in  Frapce  wcis  dissolved  upon  an  honourable  com* 
position,  and  receiving  eight^hundred^thousand  ducates  to  defray  the 
expences  of  his  journey*  And  so  with  a  kind  of  applause  and  satisfaction 
of  all  sorts,  he  returned  into  England  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  such 
enemies,  as  this  develish  woman  the  Duchess  woufd  animate  and 
support  against  him*  All  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  presently  after  the  birth  of  Henry  his  second 
•on  created  Duke  of  York. 

For  all  this  wonderful  haste,  which  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  made 
to  King  Henry's  destructioii,  you  must  consider  that  he  never  gave 
occasion  unto  her  of  displeasure,  or  afifront :  But  the  malice  (viper 
Ijke^  who,  being  full  of  poison,  must  needs  4)urt  it  abroad,  or  burst 

C  c4 
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in  pi«C6s  with  th^  venom)  spraif;  from  liPfi»]f«  becsQie  ke  wa»  ol  At 
bouse  of  Lancaster^  anid  advenfe  lineage  tokev  family^,  tocovdingtothiil 

i^utigueaiick  auyingi 

Mulier  emm  ali^i  qMrm  metm  pk$ut^. 
Jgnava  auitm  ad  pugmm^  Jerrwmqu^  aspker^: 
Quando  verb  in  matrimomu  injuria  (^tctujwsrii^ 
Non  est  aliorum  $nt:fu  trucuUn$iw^'     ■■ 

whiclv  caused  her  to  drvise  and  invent  how  to  cast  a  scorpion  ia  hi$ 
bosom^  or  infect  the  whole  realm  with  a  discord  most  violent  and  pesr 
tiferous.  And,  bccaUM^she  would  intermingle  reason  with  her  enforce- 
ment, she  made  the  death  4»f  the  Eurl  of  Lincoln^  a  man  every  way 
answering  Henry  of  Rictimond,  as-shetenned  the  King)  the  motive  to 
ber  revenge,,  and  desire  to  infect  the  whole  kingdom  :  Not  caring  wba;! 
becanu'  of  him»  so  she  might  satiate  her  rancorous  hate,  and  set  up 
some  of  her  own  faction  to  give  her  joys  the  fulness  of  hope  in  pi»> 
vailing. 

Thus  iike.a  dog  she  returns  to  her  voro'rt,  or  as  aspider,  who,  perceiiring 
ber  caul  broken  and  torn  in  pieces,  still  spinneth  a  new  web,  she  in* 
Yrnteth  far  Ic'tchud  devices  and  (as  we  say)  rather  than  sit  out  will  play  a 
small  game ;  nay,  be  contented  with  poor  acates>  though  she  know  tbe 
devil  provides- the  sauce*  But  it  should  seem  her  venomous  stomach  is 
prepared.foF  corrupter  and  fuller  banquets,  and  she  means  to  spread  a 
cloth  of  insatiaU;  gluttony,  to  feed  on  the  several  dishes  of  envy,  baitred, 
malice,  spight,  vexation,di'ceir,wickcdness,and  devilish  invention  ;whefe- 
opon  she  casts  bet  eyes  towards  a  young  man,  not  fully  sixteen,  of  visage 
beautiful,  of  countenance  majestical,  of  wit/  subtle  and  crafty:  la 
'.  education  pregnant,  in  languages  skilful:  of  behaviour  extraordinary, 
and  of  manners  audacious,  called  Peter  Warbeck,  a  Fleming,  and  yet 
ID  scorn  nicknamed  both  by  his  countrymen,  and  Eaglieli,  Perkisi^ 
according  to  the  Dutch  phrase,  who  character  cowa^y  and  timDrous 
younglings  in  that  mantier.  His  lineage  and  bringing  up  be  sbalt  shfw 
you  hereafter,  in  his  publick  confession.  His  actions  and  proceedtngSi 
till  then,  or  if  you  will  fatal  ruin,  I  will  undertake,  and  (as  far  as  my 
ability  may  extend,  or  the  dangerous  business  m  hand  require)  deiifl«ftte 
untoyuo:  Desiring  all  estates  whatsoever  to  behold  the  attributes  of 
8od  in  this  history,  as  his  power,  wisdom,  providence,  justice,  mercy, 
and  what  else  belongeth  to  theliumbling  of  mortal  men,  or  palling  on 
tbeir  knees  tlie  proudest  presumption  and  sacurity,  bu^  especially  eon# 
Ibunding  the  inventions  of  men,  and  policks  of  Satan,  an  laughing  all  te 
scorn,  that  submit  not  to  his  greatnesa  and  vnmatchable  power,  ac* 
(tording  favour  Lucan  Lib.  ii. 

Jhmque  int'paiuere  dewn^  nkmjfiski^e*bBUi 
Signa  dedit  mundus:  legesque  etfatderaremm 
Frasseia  mmOrifeny  iperii$  naiura  tumuUui 

Vinl»  a.  iw^ty  priaoe  ^ai-  not  only  torriicd  witb  m  iM'«ad  {loppel^ 
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at  it  wHe,  imde  of  simv  and  painted  clotb,  but  tbrfattoad  to-  be 
ihottideicd.  aside,  oet  of  hi*  firiniitw-aod  throne  of  Maj/cfty :  Secoadly, 
wbcfttbe  wheel  wa»  tunied  about,  God  derided  the  devil,  and  brought 
ibis  mounCuAD  of  pnde  down  with  a  ven^ance,  ^seeing  the  noUe  Ktj^a 
ienocency,  paticttce,  and  hunHlity:  Thirdly,  be  taught  all  abomioaUe 
and  diabolical  practicta  a  new  lesson,  condemning*  both  the  actors  and 
contrtyere,  an  fn^nerical,  and  foolish:  Fourthly,  he  instructed  the 
best  of  men,  to  consider  they  were  but  men  anbject  lothe  inconveiilencea 
of  lite,  mutability  of  the  world,  counterchangeableneaa  of  times,  and 
incoastancy  of  people:  Last  of  all,  to  make  us  know  that  all  aclioaa 
ffounded  on  irreligious  foundations^  and  wicked  conventioaa,  muA 
needs  (ail  in  the  t  nd ;  for,  rather  than  punishmeata  shall  notfolk>w  ai«, 
God  will  scourge  one  wicked  man  with  another,  as  you  saw  how  all 
the  QMMiavchii'a  of  the  earth  were  dissolved,  and  the  kingdoroa  of  tiM 
Gentiles  brought  to  ruin  aiid  desolation.     But  now  to  our  stoiy. 

After  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  fastened  on  this  anchor-hold  fipr 
her  feaenges,  she  caused  the  young  man  to  trnvel  into  many  conntrieato 
learn  aa  many  languages,  whereby  he  waa so. perfect  in  the  English,  that 
she  rejoiced  to  think  in  what  a  welUroanured  grouad  she  bad  sowed  the 
seeds  oi  her  hopes ;  by  which  occasion,  the  basenesa  of  his  stock  and 
biitb  was  so  obscuivd,  that  few  or  none  discovered  the  same,,  or  duflst 
deleet  the  secrecy.  Thas  she  kept  bim  a  certain  space  privily  m[A 
herself,  and  used  siicb  diligence  and  instruction  eoncermng  the  house 
of  York,  the  aflfaifs  of  England,  and  the  lineage,  descent^  and  order- of 
her  lemily,  that,  by  that  time  he  came  to  repeat  his  lesaon,  she  venly 
believed  be  was  the  same  she  bad  supposedly  contrived,  and  he  ifiiita 
forgot  that  evi^r  his  iirst  original  came  out  of  the  dung^lL  Fob,  wit&oot 
any  diiiiculey,  or  sign  of  subornation  (such  a  forcible  impression  hath 
the  hope  of  honour  and  preferment,  accovding  to  that  coromo»  sayang^ 
Htmoret  mutant  mores)  he  kept  such  a  princely  countenance,  and  coui>» 
terfetted  a  majestical  myal^,  that  all  others  firmly-  approved  he  was 
exitracird  out  uf  the  blood  of  Piantagenet,  and  observed  hiaa  accords 
ingly.  She  again  grew  proud  of  noahtng  so.  much  aa  the  wondement 
e€  iet  own*  handyjaork,  and  that,  out  of  so  little  a  cloisd,  she  should 
raise  such  a  tempesa  of  trouble  and  distraclion :  But  o«r  Ovid  in* 
doctriaed  bei , 

Hboatna  wutgna  vidnipamvii  dtfimUhu  orta^ 

and  alie  knew  she  was  a  womaa  fit  lo  be  auch  a  wovk-roiatisrsa* 

Wheieufoa,  taking  an  opportunity  of  the  King'a  wars  ift  France^  she 
sent  for  her  yi»uii)(lingoiit  of  FortugaU  and  privily  conveyed  bim  into  lie* 
land,  with  sure  and  forcible  instrnctioiis  how  to  inveigle  and  kadte  thia 
cuadcal  people  to  admit  of  him,  who/  besides  their  natural  incUliatioQ 
lo  rebellion  and  disorder,  would  now  be  glad  of  diis  new  occaaion.and 
buainesa,  lo  cevenge  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymea :  and  although 
\k  might  arem  tu  reasonable  men,  and  uadeistaiidiBg  apprehensiopa^  thaa 
the  unhappy  proceedings  of  Lambert,  and  bis.  counterfeit  aaK>cialr,  the 
acieat  1  BHran,  might  biwe  been  a  sufficient  waming  unto  them  for  even 
peifi^  taken  again  in  the  net  of  aachahoaei^  or  intaagM  wiih  thi  i 
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flf  collution;  yet  did  be  so  demean  himself,  that  jie  made  thote  doubts 
theveryg  ound  of  his  acceptation  :  For,  once  again,  insinuating  with 
the  houses  ot*  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers,  he  plaid  the  orator  <%ith  them, 
and,  as  we  say,  captare  benevoUntiam,  thus  persuaded  them  to  give 
credit  and  affiance  to  his  false  and  wonderful  demonstmtionSy  as  thwigb 
be  had  been  the  very  scm  uf  King  Edward  indeed. 

*'  MY  worthy  lords,  and  gr^rious  friends,  said  he,  for  the  generality 
of  my  buftiDrss,  I  hope  you  an*  not  unacquainted  with  many  in&tancrs 
of  distressed  princes,  6ying  to  one  another  fi>r  refu^  and  succour,  when 
an  overdaring  hand  of  a  more  tnighty  enemy  hath  suppressed  them,  t4 
conning  insinuation  spread  abrooil  a  mantle  uf  roon*  forcible  reasons  to 
admit  of  his  title  in  prevailing,  rather  than  to  look  after  the  weakened 
estate  of  bis  wronged  and  abused  competitor;  finr  so  Jeroboam   and 
Hadad  the  Edomite  were  entertained  in  the  court  pf  Pharaoh,-  merely 
from  charitable  commiseration  against  Solomon,  who  had  yet  formerly 
tnarried  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  and,  amongst  ounelves,   the  sons  oif 
that  valiant  Edmund  Ironside  41ed  from  Canutus  into  Hungaiy,  and 
were  there  protected  ;  yea,  advanced  in  marriage,  for  the  further  and 
better  recovering  their  inheritances.     But  what  need  1  go  further,   than 
the  usurper  now  reigning,  who,  in  «pight  of  my  father,  and  uncle  of 
Gloucester,  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  the  French 
King,  and,  as  it  were,  secured  fnim  hU  treasons  ami  corruption^  or,   if 
yon  will,  policy  of  searchers,  to  bring  him  to  destruction;  wbeiein, 
questionless,  those  princes,  as  they  obtained  a  perpetual  renown  for  so 
noble  and  glnrioas  a  charity,  so  did  they  repute  nothing  so  meritorious, 
as  the  extension  of  favour,  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  perfecting  snch  a 
work  from  princely  compassion:  therefore,  1  will  say  the  less,  in  this 
point,  unto  you,  because  you  have  ever  been  faithful  to  my  progenitors, 
and  willing  to  be  counted  a  nation  for  the  defence  of  virtue,  and  re- 
pulsing of  injuries.    As  for  the  ill  success  of  Lambert  in  personating 
ny  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  scttmg  a-foot  that  title,  whereby 
you  may  be  terrified  in  future  prosecutions :    Aias!  1  oonfess  it  was  for  my 
sake,  and  a  mere  device  to  sound  the  ford  of  the  troublesome  streams 
of  those  times  and  proceedings;  wherein,  if  my  uncle  of  Lincoln   had 
any  way  thrived,  you  must  be  assured,  though  they  wot^ld  not  hasard 
my  person  so  young,  yet  it  was  only  to  make  way  to  my  fortunes.     For 
small  recompc^nce  should  have  stopped  his  month,  and,  ut  major  lux 
extinguit  minorem^  my  presence  quickly  have  turned  the  stream,  and, 
with  the  sun,  exhaled  the  strength  of  his  meteor.     'Phis  trick  my  grand« 
ftUher  put  upon  the  state,  when  he  was  governor  amongst  you,  by  Jack 
Cade.of  Kent,  who  proclaimed  himself  Mortimer,  to  see  how  the  people 
affected  the  title,  or  could  remember  the  genealogy  in  the  truth  of  hh 
precedency,  as  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  our  great  Edward  th^  Third  of  England,  and  heroes  of  his 
time;  sti  that  I  hope  this  shall  be  no  bar  or  interception,  either  to  my 
interest,  or  your  goodwill,  considering  1  am  now  come  in  person  to 
ofier  up  myself  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  you  all,  and  promise  you,  by 
the  secrets  of  hiy  birthright,  to  make  you  a  glorious  and  free  nation 
under  me,  if  1  prevail  by  your  means/ 
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These  words  were  uttenHl  so  audacioiis1y»  and  yet  with  timulatoij 
majesty,  that  they,  conceived  eviry  thing  in  bit  behalf,  and  not  onc« 
disputed  on  the  craft  or  cunning  conveyance  of  the  business,  but  exalted 
and  applauded  him  with  all  nwerence  and  due  honour,  combining 
theni!H*lvf>s  with  afiectionate  obedience  to  his  aid  and  assbtance;  wherein, 
that  thry  might  be  the  better  induced  just  nt  the  same  instant,  as  if 
honour  made  haste  to  welcome  him,  according  to  our  poet : 

Nuncfaiinatoi  wmiitm  tUn  sentii  hfmore$. 

And  fortune  determined  to  smile  on  them  all.  Charles,  the  French 
Kins,  in  some  displeasure  with  King  Henry  of  England,  sent  for  Perkin 
out  of  Ireland,  with  resolution  to  make  him  the  royal  head  of  an  army 
against  Cns^land  ;  which,  although  it  much  animated  the  Irish  to  believe 
the  former  seduction,'  yet.  it  wa:^  but  a  device  of  the  French  King's  to 
divert  the  war,  which  the  King  of  England  pretended,  out  of  France,  and 
so  to  force  him  back  again  to  look  home  to  his  own  aflairs*  Howsoever, 
this  our  counterfeit  was  not  a  little  revived  with  such  a  message,  and 
supposed  himself  exalted  to  heaven,  it  being  thus  called  to  the  iaini« 
liarity  and  acquaintance  of  King9  and  princes;  so  that,  coming  into 
France  accordingly,  he  was  royally  accepted,  and  after  a  princely.' 
manner  entertained,  having  a  guard  assigned  him,  whereof  the  Lord  of- 
Con^reshall  was  governor.  Hitherto  also  repain*d  unto  biro,  especially 
while  he  lay  in  Paris,  Sir  George  Nevil  the  Bastard,  Sir  John  Tailer, 
Rowland  Robinson,  and  a  hundred  Eiiglish  rebels.  But,  alas  I  all  these 
were  but  smuaking  illusions;  for,  on  a  sudden. 


Tngemuit  rector^  sensUque  dewwn 


Eue  doloif  ei  Jaia  tmt  cimiraria  fmcfUi. 

And,  when  a  peace  was  to  be  determined  and  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  thf>  French  King  quickly  dismissed  the  young  man 
and  all  his  associates,  under  colour  of  excuse,  that  he  durst  no  longer 
protect  iiim  at^ainst  his  new  confederate,  and  brother  of  England;  but 
some  others  attending  upon  him  yielded  a  more  forcible  reason  for  his 
departure,  that  be  himself  suspected  how  King  Charles  would  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  and  therefore  he  beguiled 
the  Lord  Congreshall,  and  fled  from  Paris  by  night.  But,  howsoever 
this  may  be  disputed,  and  whether  he  departed  without  the  King's 
consent,  or  no,  he  was,  questionle^  deceived  in  his  expectation,  and, 
in  a  manner,  desperate  of  success ;  so  that*  loth  to  remain  amongst  such 
distrustful  enemies,  be  quietly  returned  to  his  most  assured  friend,  the. 
Lady  Margaret  of  Flanders,  the  master-builder  of  this  work. 

The  Duchess,  before  he  came,  thought  every  hour  from  his  departure, 
a  whole  year,  till  his  return :  for  to  bear,  how  he  proceeded,  was  a 
quiet  to  her  thoughts;  and  to  know,  how  fortune  would  deal  with  him, 
a  joy  to  her  heart ;  but  to  see  him,  a  very  ravishment.  Yet,  when  she 
UAderstood  how  he  was  abjected  and  repudiated  in  the  French  court,  it 
could  npt  choose  but  be  a  great  agony  and  aroaaement  unto  her.  Not- 
withstanding to  prevent  all  suspicioni  she  seemed  at  his  arrival  no  less 
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rawivedy  thftii  a  mother  b  glad  §&m  the  return  of  hev  louft  abseol  so«»  or  a 
perton  condtnmed,  fur  a  pardon  and  reMoratio»)oClii«  life  and  dignity. 
At  hi*  first  approach  ahe  received  him  with  large^emhraeest  and  hu^H^ 
of«r  Us  necky  seeming  to  ibed  tears  of  jcy  and  comfort  for  hu  escape 
fcMa  roanydangen  and  adventurea*.  Q  dissemhl&ng  and  <iccet«ahle 
bypacriay  I  that  ever  a  woman  ihoitld  he  the  author  of  such  devilish 
devices  and  hellish  projects,  aad  yet  over-dauh  her  aiischievoua  iraagio- 
ations  with  the  sugared  shows  of  lovc^  and  regard  of  pity  towards  a 
prince  in  distress;  b«t  this  nsade  Uippolyius  loag  ago  cry  out, 

OJufker!  qmtdnam  adultennum  kammibut  maktm 
MulunB^  ad  ao^it  hicem.  iabilare/eaiMti^  ^c^ 

£urtp.  Hippulyttts  Corenatm. 

And  this  sha  had  learned  of  her  awa  physicians,  who*  in  adroinaatt-riRf 
of  hitti()r  pilia,  had  shewed  her  ^  roll  ihem  ovvr  in  aoyse  candted  powder ; 
and  thia  we  have  taught  ourseivea  out  of  Goii's  own  mouth*  who«  ia 
aewial  placea  of  scripture,  hath  puhlished  wheieia  a  had  wfNnao  dodi 
ejccead  all  the  creatures  of  the  world. 

Alter  this  extasy  was  paa(»  sha  proceeded  with  a  cunaii^  desii^  to 
hava  hiM  relate  his  irat  mifaculous  preservati/uny  his  after-travek  aad 
exploration  j>f  countries^  next  his  emertaiament  »a  Ireland  and  Fraoce; 
€iidf  finally,  his  rcaolatioa  to  go  forward  in  hia  noble  and  necessary 
intoadment  for  his  inhferitancey,  and  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Ei^aa^; 
vtwvein  he  proceeded  so  efiectuallyy  and  orderly^  wilhoat  stamroering 
or  stuttering,  that  the  whole  conpaBy  veply  h^cved  i| ;  aad  such  as 
were  not  present,  the  rather,  induced  by  the  report  of  others,  sorrowing 
for  nothing  but  that  they  heard  him  not  vtra  voca^  said  endeavouring 
what  they  could  to  psesent  their  personal  obedience  unto  him :  where- 
Upon,  when  she  perceived  how  every  thing  consorted  to  her  own  wishes, 
she  assigned  him  "a  guard  of  6%  persons  in  murray  and  blua«  and 
hanouied  him  with  a  cloth  of  estate,  aad  denominadDn  o£  the  White 
Jtoaa  aad  Priace  of  E^glaad. 

From  thence  forward  th^  nobility  of  Flanders,  and  &vers  of  Eogland, 
wi4ih  all  obsequious  diligence  attended  bias,  aad,  from  a  reverend  esti- 
mation of  his  ancestors,  performed  all  the  good  oiicca  which  belonged  lo 
the  exomation  af  hia  Majesty,  and  extension  of  their  own  loves  and 
doties;  sathat,  in  a  word,  this  Sinon'a  horse  entered  the  broken  waUa 
of  Troy,  and  feigned  invention,  shadowed  with  the  pretcsKOof  verity  and 
troths  prevailed  with  their  credulity*,  that  they  adhibited  the  Morefoiih 
and  undoubted  treat  unto  it,  supposing  verily  he  had  bcenpjeaaried  by 
the  will  and  providence  of  Ood,  and  so  committed  to  the  trust  and 
custody  of  some  faithful  friend,  either  by  King  Edwaic^  or  has  mother 
when  she  was  in  sanctuary;  relying  iiUao  on  this  imposaibiiity,  fehatrany 
liytant  would  so  rebel  ag^aatOad,  as-ialfiiige  the  orders  of  holy  ehorch, 
and  take  him  per  force  from  thence,  as  yet  the  alory  maaiirtteth  was  ta 
be  done  even  hy  thecartltnal  himsellL 

By  tfiis  time  the  fame  of  this  juggled  miracle  waa  not  only  blawA  ova 
Ilandcn  and  the  territonea  acifaeeat,  b«l80  lumoiund  m  Fagland^  by 
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reason  the  present  government  suppressed  all  publick  reports^  libels,  and 
writingpy  that  in  the  very  whispenng, 

Nam  fraudihut  tventum  dtderat  fortuna^ 

It  was  more  forcible  than  if  it  had  been  published  by  license  and  an* 
thority*  .  Thus  have  1  seen  a  fire  smothered,  and  inclosed  insoroesecrel , 
place,  never  to  be.qufet,  till  it  were  vented  out;  and,  when  it  came  to 
eruption,  made  the  more  forcible  and  outrageous  noise.  For  it  was ' 
here  received  as  an  infallible  truth,  and  not  only  believed  of  the  better 
sort,  but  entertained  of  the  common  people ;  who,  being  more  liberal 
of  audacious  behaviour,  and  less  fearful  to  offend  God,  began  to  con- 
firm it  with  oaths  as  a  matter  of  truth,  wljiich  others  barely  affirmed  as 
a  report  of  uncertainty. 

1  hus  began  trouble  upon  trouble;  and,  as  the  spring  putteth  forth 
the  buds  and  blossoms,  like  the  messenger  of  summer  and  pleasant  times 
to  ensue,  so  did  thii  fantastical  fable,  thus  divulged,  prognosticate  fol* 
towing  calamity  and  consequent  desolation.  For,  after  it  was  known 
v^ith  what  honour  he  had  been  entertained  in  Flanders,  and  reverenced 
in  other  places  of  Europe,  there  began  sedition  on  eveiy  side  in  England^ 
and  no  man  was  sure  of  his  friend,  the  times  grew  to  such  distraction. 
Some,  that  were  fled  to  sanctuaries,  for  great  and  heinous  offences  pet^ 
petrated,  discharged  themselves,  and  went  beyond  the  seas  unto  him: 
some,  that  had  confined  themselves  to  privileged  places,  for  debts  and 
accounts,  began  to  shew  themselves  under  his  support  and  combination, 
then  being  safest,  when  the  state  is  unsafest :  some,  even  of  the  better 
sort,  through  rashness  and  temerity,  because  they  would  be  counted 
factions  and  stirring,  drew  a«paceunto  him  :  some,  out  of  the  nature  of 
inconstancy,  or  ratherimpressionof  melancholy,  never  to  be  removed  from 
the  opinion  they  have  once  entertained,  believed  verily,  that  this  Perkin 
was  the  undoubted  son  of  F^ward  the  Fourth  :  some,  through  jsim* 
plicity  and  easiness  of  apprehension,  without  examining  the  probability 
and  likelihood  of  the  matter,  yielded  to  any  thing  which  was  told  them: 
tome  temporisers,  to  curry  favour  in  the  change  of  princes,  persuaded 
and  sollicited  others  to  their  opinions,  that  so,  bringing  many  coad« 
jutors,  they  might  not  only  be  reputed  of  strength  and  reputation  in  their 
countries,  but  the  better  welcomed  and  entertained  with  the  prevailer* 
some,  through  indignation  and  envy,  murmuring  at  their  slender  ad« 
vancement,  or  grudging  they  were  not  more  condigtily  rewarded  for 
their  former  pains  and  adventures  in  his  Majesty's  business,  resorted  to 
this  new  prince,  in  hope  of  better  acceptation :  and  some,  over-wearied 
with  ease  and  placability  of  idleness,  grieving  to  see  th6  world  stand  at  • 
stay,  with  desire  of  change  ran  headlong  into  this  fury,  madness,  and 
seditious  conspiracy : 

.0  tempara  !  6  mora  !6jiagitio9a  voluntas  I 

But,  offer  all  this  rumour  of  this  twice-born  Duke  Richard  of  York, 
and  that  England  was  divided  and  drawn  into  parts-taking  and  Several 
•fiictiaiiSi  so  that  the  minds  of  men  were  vexed  either  with  the  hope  of 
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gain  or  prrfcrniMt,  or  fear  of  loss  and  confusion ;  yet  were  the  King 
and  his  council  not  much  disturbed  or  affrighted,  moie  than  their 
marvel  and  modest  anoer  at  so  many  persons,  seeming  in  their  right 
wits',  to  be  seduced  either  in  the  contriving  such  a  manit't  bt  and  nutori* 
ous  lye,  or  assenting  and  preparing  themselves  to  countenance  the  same, 
without  fear  of  God  or  min,  notc^nce  forecasting  the  dangrruUs  penalt)' 
of  treasons,  conttinpts,  conspiracies,  and  practices  Hgainst  their  natural 
prince,  and  so  sufficient  u  governor.  For  it  was  i.oi  only  a  pernicious 
fable  and  fiction,  strange  and  marvellous,  but  prodigious  and  unnatural, 
to  resuscitate  a  man  from  the  dead,  and  with  impudint  ass*  vrration  to 
set  it  forth,  and  palliate  it  with  the  vesture  and  garment  of  a  prolt?s<'d 
verity.  But,  in  such  casis,  be  Kinjis  never  so  wise,  nor  matters  so  trivial 
and  unlikely,  there  is  no  sitting*  still,  nor  giving  way  to  the  business; 
especially,  there  is  no  rebating  an  enemy  with  proclamations,  writings, 
and  prohibitions,  who  coraeth  forward  with  the  clamours  of  war,  and 
tvel  I -settled  preparation  of  otfence.  Therefore  his  Majesty  thought  it 
the  best  course  to  look  about  him,  and,  both  by  force  and  policy,  to 
prevent  the  mischief  impending  and  threat(  ned  ;  for  he  prrceived  how 
already  the  fire  of  rebellion  had  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  principal 
houses  of  England,  who,'  he  knew,  had  underhand  already  sent  messen- 
gers unto  Lady  Margaret,  to  undirsiand  when  Richard  Duke  of  York 
would  come  conveniently  into  England,  that  they  might  be  roady  to 
help  and  succour  him,  even  at  his  first  arrival. 

This  business  increased  to  a  fulness  and  ripeness,  about  the  eighth 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign  ;  insomuch  that  the  confederates  (by  comtnon 
assent  and  agreement)  posted  over  Sii"  Robert  Cliflt)rd,  knight,  and 
M^illiam  Barley  into  Flanders,  to  be  the  better  assured  of  all  particular; 
who  were  not  only  gladly  accepli  d,  and  lovingly  welcomed  of  the  Du- 
chess, with  full  intimation  of  the  truth,  and  wonderful  delivery  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  story, 

Nee  gravida  lachrt/mas  continuere  gence^ 

but  btought  to  the  sight  and  sweet  entertainment  of  Perkin,  who  plaid 
the  counterfeit  so  exactly,  that  his  words  resembled  forcible  incantations, 
according  to  that  of  the  poet  : 

Una  per  ctthereos  exit  vox  Ufa  recetsitSt 
f^erbaque  ad  invitum  prccfert  cogefUia  numen. 

Lucan.  Lib.  vi« 

For  all  tnen  praised  his  virtues  and  qualities,  with  a  resolved  belief  of 
bis  princeliness;  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  swore  directly,  that  he  was  ex- 
tracted of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  very  son  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Whereupon  he  wrote  letters  of  confidence  and  credit  to  his  associates  in 
England,  that,  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  told  Solomon,  she  did  not  believe 
the  half  of  that  which  was  reported,  till  she  had  seen  it  with  her  eyes; 
BO  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  so  much,  as  rumpur  had  presented, 
till  he  had  overviewcd  him  in  person.  But,  when  these  letters  were 
received  in  England,  the  conspirators  caused  them  to  be  openly  published 
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and  divotlged  in  many  places,  with  full  credence,  that  it  was  true,  and 
not  feigned,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  therefore  they 
need  not  be  afraid  to  be  drawn  to  such  a  commotion  and  parts  taking ; 
all  yet  was  carried  so  orderly  and  covertly,  that  the  King  (more  than 
uncertain  suspicion)  could  not  as  yet  detect  any  pei-son  of  name  or 
quality,  which  troubled  him  so  much  the  more. 

But,  when  he  perceived  indeed,  that  this  mi:»ty  vapour  was  not  quite 
vanished,  nor  the  impression  put  out  of  the  mad  brain  of  the  common 
people,  and  understood  how  Sir  Robert  Clifford  was  privily  fled  into 
Flanders,  he  resolved  on  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  thought  it 
expedient,  both  for  the  safeguard  of  himself  and  his  realm,  whose 
reciprocal  good  or  hurt  were  dependent  one  upon  another,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  the  repressing  of  this  abusing  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
suppressing  the  insolency,  if  it  should  extend  to  force  ai/d  rebellion. 
Wherefore  he  dispersed  several  companies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  Co 
defend  the  sea-coasts,  that  no  man  might  pass  or  repass  unapprehended, 
who  had  not  license  or  safe-conduct  for  his  journey,  business,  andafiain. 
Then  he  sent  down  the  lieutenants  and  justices  into  tlieir  several  coun- 
tries, to  detain  the  people  in  obedience,  and  muster  the  forces  of  the 
same,""  as  occasion  should  serve;  which  order  observed,  he  underhand 
authorised  wise  and  discreet  spies  into  all  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries, 
to  discover  of  what  province,  progeny,  parentage,  and  estate  this  mis« 
named  Richard  was  descended  and  propagated,  promfsing  princeljf 
rewards  to  such  persons,  as  could  relate  the  truth,  and,  as  a  man  may 
lay,  enucleate  the  secret.  Besides,  he  wrote  loving  letters  to  certain 
trusty  friends  concerning  the  same;  who,  to  do  their  prince  and  country 
service,  dispersed  themselves  into  several  towns  and  cities,  both  fi£ 
France  and  Burgundy;  where  they  were  certified  and  assumed,  by  th^ 
testimony  of  many  honest  persons  (^amongst  whonv  some  of  special  wrt 
and  behaviour  n-paired  to  the  town  of  Toumay)  that  this  feigned  duke 
was  of  mean  parentage,  and  truly  named  Peter  Warbeck;  which  was 
principally  confirmed  by  one  Nathaniel  Osbeck  of  his  own  kindred^  who, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  hope  of  reward,  took  upon  him  more  than  the 
rest,  and  exprobrated  him,  for  su  counterfeiting,  nith  this  taunt  ouc  of 
the  poet: 

Sed  maU  dusinmlas^  quis  enim  ctiavctit  ignem 
Lurmne  qui  iempcr  proditur  ipse  suo  f 

Pari»  Helens* 

And  alas  I  however  he  is  now  transhapcd  into  a  princely  garb  and 
fashion,  we  of  Peter  named  him  Perkin,  for  his  effeminateness  and 
childishness. 

With  this  news  and  man,  the  inquisitors  returned  into  England,  and 
made  a  true  report  unto  his  Majesty  of  all  thry  knew  and  heard,  both 
concernmg  the  assumed  presumption  and  impudence  or  the  counterteit, 
as  also  the  proceedings  and  piirposes  of  all  the  connpirators ;  which  was  . 
lecoiided  by  the  faithful  letters  of  especial  perstms,  who  had  larger  com* 
' mission  to  make  their  continuance  the  longer  out  of  Kngland.  When 
the  King  was  thus  satisfied,  and,  (as  he  supposed)  to  ail  seeming  peason> 
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ehle  UBdentanding,  had  openly  end  ttpparenUy  nwiifetted  flt,  lie  i«- 
joWed  to  haivc  k  further  puh>ished  and^edMred,  -by  optti  pradfunaliom, 
and  sound  ot'  trumpci,  l>o(h  in  Uie  fvaiim  -of  frli^and  and  iielatad,  and 
jn  the  courts  of  foroisrn  .princes.;  hr  which  puipote  he  «mt  over  divets 
ambassadors  to  many  coaBtrics,  especially  to  Philip  Archckike  of  Bur- 
goigne,  and  his  counsellors,  as  a  iplace  which  neayeat  coacemfd  him. 
Thu  auibas^  was  the  charge*  and  commissioii  of  Sir  i*ldwiird  PciWDgs, 
a  mobt  valiant  gentleman,  and  Wtlliain  Wurham*  doctor  of  the  lavs, 
a  man  of  great  modesty,  iearoing,  and  gravity.  The  general  points  of 
tlick  commission  had  large  fields  to  walk  in,  but  the  ^incipal  aMihm 
to  be  enforced  had  these  limitations: 

FIRST,  To  declare,  that  the  yoang  man,  resident  amongit  thefl^ 
.with  the  Lady  Margaret,  was  descended  of  a  base  and  obscure  parcm- 
age^  having  falsely  and  untruly  usurpc*d  the  name  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Yark,  who  laag  before  was  murthered  in  the  Tower,  with  his  Wother 
the  prince,  by  the  comraandiaent  of  King  Aichard,  their  undo,  as  waastj 
men  living  can  testify. 

Secondly,  That,  irom  the  probability  of  the  matter,  and  inforceneat 
of  neason,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  King  Richard,  ditposseasing  the 
prince  bath  of  his  life  and  kingdom),  would  leave  the  other  brotber  still 
to  affright  him,  and  trouble  him  in  his  govermnent 

Thirdly^  That  Queen  Elisabeth,  their  mother,  was  therefore  attainted 
ia  .parliament,  ibr  surrend^'ring  her  daaghters  into  the  tyrant's  «nBtodj, 
aad  consaniftiag  them  i«t«^  his  baads^  who,  she  knew,  had  already  mar- 
theted  their  brethrcii. 

^  Fourthly,  To  desire  the  Archduke,  and  the  principal  lords  of  his 
€Ou«cil«  «ot  to  give  any  credit  to  such  iilnnons  nor  suffer  themselves 
to  be  aay  more  blinded  or  seduced  with  impostures,  or  shadowit^  ap- 
pearanoesoflrath. 

Last  of  all.  To  remeiabcr  how  King  Henry  had  (some  few  years  siiMe) 
Sliocopred  and  relieved  MaKimilian,  thiir  principal  Lord,  almost  op- 
piested  and  overcome  with  the  foreign  hostility  ofthe  French  King,  and 
inlestiBe  rebellion  of  bis  own  sabji'Cts;  and  therefore  it  must  be  un- 
princely,  and  a  point  of  great  ingratitude,  either  directly  or  tndirectlj, 
to  abet  or  maintain  any  traitor  or  traitorous  practices  against  him,  or 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  bis  kingdom. 

With  these  lastiucftioas  the  ambassadors  sailed  into  Flanders,  and 
were  gently  received  and  honourably  welcomed  by  the  Archduke  and 
UacnaBcil^  asappaivd  by  the  soienrntty  of  thehr  audience,  and  quick 
tdhiwlch  of  their  basiness;  wherein  Dr,  William  Warham,  in  a  well- 
penned  oration,  declared  the  King's  mind,  as  before  you  heard,  and, 
hy  the  way,  toNiched  the  malice  of  Lady  Margaret,  saying  with  the 
past. 

And  under  a  ktlid  of  irepruhension,  rebuked  her  treacheroas  Jijpeaitisn 
afaitataptiaceof  sayeaat  wasth  and  dewrviag,.  that  wuvtr  nmngtJ  to, 
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HT  cMteittined  «  prefudicial  rnoH^f  to  afllict  either  her  or  her^t^  wi& 
any  maligimnt  iojury ;  wherein  she  only  might  be  companed  to  a  weak 
lirntthy  trhich,  spitting  against  a  forcible  wind,  had  it  retomed  back 
again  into  her  iace;  adding  withal,  somewhat  vehemently,  that,  in  her 
old  age,  contreiy  to  the  nature  of  ail  births,  she  had  brought  forth  two 
•iichiktmtable  monsters,  that  is  to  say,  Lambert  before  disputed  upon^ 
and  now  this  Peter,  that  the  liiie  was  never  heard  <^.  And  whereas,  in 
tiie  conception  of,  children,  women  were  commonly  delivered  in  eight 
«r  nine  months  as  nature  did  require,  she  could  not  be  leleased  in  deht 
ornine  years;  nay,  theyoungest  was  fifteen  years  old,  before  her  pams 
were  passed,  and  diey  justified  to  be  shewn  openly ;  and  this  was  not 
auflldenl  neither,  but  they  must  be  at  least  extracted  of  priooesp  and 
able  to  give  Kings  battle  in  the  open  fieid;  whereupon  he  might  well 
conclude  with  that  ancient  poet, 

Sed  res  exceUetu  est,  contru  reptiles  besiiai 
Remedia  Mortalibus  deorum  pntMsse  afifwcm, 
(huB  viperas  ct  ignem  superani : 
Sed  nullus  contramuHerem  rtmedia  invemt  adhfc 
Maiam;  hiffusmo(H  sunms  h<nnmibus  maUtm. 

Euiip.  Andromache. 

This  oration,  so  effectually  delivered,  and  in  the  publick'  aiaemhly, 
Itudaciously  maintained,  did  not  so  much  trouble  and  vex  the  duches^ 
as  affright  and  dishearten  poor  Perkin,  who,  in  a  manner,  exanimatedf 
'  lest  his  fraud  and  pestilential  enterprises  should  not  only  be  discovered, 
but  discouraged,  bedpan  to  be  somewhat  appaled,  and,  by  a  fearful 
countenance,  seemed  to  discountenance  both  his  honour  and  the  action, 
had  not  the  duchess  taken  the  cause  in  hand  with  a  more  undaunted 
courage,  and,  like  a  true  Virago,  raised  her  spirtu  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
revenge,  thus  resuscitating  her  darling,  and  answering  the  doctor: 

MY  Lords  Ambassadors  of  England,  for  the  dignity  of  princeliness 
commandeth  not  less,  and  awful  regard  of  Majesty  combineth  ""me  to 
auch  observation:  baides,  1  am  no  way  ofl^nded  with  your  persons, 
but  your  message,  wherein  1  know  the  orator  haih  much  transcended 
bis  bounds,  but,  speaking  for  his  fee,  and  doing  another  man's  errand, 
he  is  the  more  pardonable,  and  therefore,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  I 
will  answer  succinc^y  to  every  point  delivered. 

First,  Whereas  you  impeach  the  miraculous  and  wonderful  preser- 
vation of  this  prince,  in  which  yet  my  credit  and  knowledge  of  the 
truth  shall  be  of  sufficiency  to  answer  all  other  objections  and  interced- 
ings,  I  caanot  blame  you,  nor  him  that  set  you  on  work ;  for  he  well 
knows  that  sons  are  to  be  preferred  before  daughters,  and,  ashamed  of 
tbo  treachery  of  his  ancestors,  he  would  put  off  the  blame  by  a  trick  of 
policy,  in  laying  as  great  faults  on  ^the  shoulders  of  his  advcr^ry ;  i 
mean  my  brother  Richard,  whose  tyranny  and  obdurate  heart  hath  only 
avroughtthis  relenting  in  me,  that,  sayand  do  what  Engbmd  can,  1  will  ba 

TOL,  XI.        '  ad 
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now  the  protectrix  of  this  every  way  distressed  prince;  and  so,  to  ooo- 
clade  this  point,  assure  your  King^ 

Permanei  in  voio  mens  mtajirma  no. 

Secondly,  Whereas  you  infer  the  iroprohability  and  unlikelihood  of 
saving  the  prince,  being  in  a  tyrant's  custody,  and  determining  to  murder 
the  King  himself,  I  answer  in  a  wurd,  1  am  of  your  rakid,  if  ever  be  hii 
come  into  his  bands.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  cardinal  himself  wai 
dtH:eived.  and  the  child  conveyed  away,  inspight  of  the  malevolent 
practices  of  so  cruel  an  homicide.  Yet  say  it  had  not  been  so,  I  hope 
eldi'st  brother*s  daughters  are  preferred  before  a  younger  bmther^s  claim; 
and  be  had  five  princesses,  besides  my  Nephew  Warwick,  to  wrestle 
withal,  before  hecould  go  out  of  Che  lists,  with  hisown  triumphs.  There* 
fore  it  was  not  the  fear  of  him  that  did  accelerate  his  murthcr,  as  you 
suppose;  but  his  resolution  to  be  King,  in  spight  of  heaven  and  hell. 

lliirdly,  'Concerning  the  dispossessing  ot  the  Queen,  their  mother,  by 
your  parliament,  I  am'  ashamed  of  your  asseveration,  that  ever  mao, 
and  such  a  man,  whom  (as  you  say)  the  heavens  protected*  should  be 
attainted  of  inhumanity,  to  think  a  woman  might  not  be  afiVighted  widi 
a  tyrant,  when  he  himself  ran  into  every^  corner  from  his  reaches.  But 
say  there  had  been  a  fault  perpetrated  (through  the  timidity  of  her  sex, 
and  tenderness  of  her  widowhood)  would  any  man  marry  the  daughter, 
and  hate  or  distress  the  poor  mother?  In  whose  behalf  T  may  well  say 
With  Ariadne  to  Theseus, 


-St  iioir  ego  cautasahttis : 


Non  tamen  esf,  curtusU  tmki  eatua  necuf 

Ovid.  Eptst. 

Ai»d  the^fore,  if  there  were  no  more  than  to  revenge  her  quarrel,  I 
will  be  an  enemy  to  Lancaster,  while  I  live,  and  am  no  further  moved 
with  your  unscsasonable  oratory,  than  afraid  of  his  menaces. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  you  would  insinuate  with  our  nobles,  and  trusty 
friends,  to  desist  from  my  allegiance,  and  assisting  my  nephew  in  hi) 
lawful  claim:  You  think  belike  we  are  as  perfidious  as  yourselves  that 
seem  glad  of  treason  and  turmoils  upon  the  very  sound  of  innovation; 
yea,  the  least  advantage  or  disadvantage  will  cau^  you  to  leave  your 
prince  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

Fifthly,  Concerning  your  exprobration  of  Maximilian  for  ingratitude, 
and  not  coadjuting  your  King,  in  his  petty  revenges  upon  France : 
First,  His  great  dt-signs  are  not  to  be  coropaIx^d  to  your  trivial  busit^essy 
and,  having  matters  of  high  consequence  elsewhere,  he  could  not  leave 
them  to  attend  your  weaker  importunities :  Secondly,  He  well  knew  it  was 
but  a  folly  to  assist  you  in  any  business  of  France ;  for  as  fast  as  you  got  it 
one  way,  you  would  lose  it  another,  so  that  you  cannot  now  shew  any 
town  or  fort,  either  of  King  Edward's  conquests,  or  Henry  the  Fifth'i 
enterprises,  except  Calais,  which  lying  so  near  you,  you  cannot,  for 
shame,  but  defend.  And  Thirdly,  in  my  conscience,  he  took  pity  »» 
you,  knowing  you  had  a  war  at  home  to  attend,  and  so  were  not  able 
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toprosecoteboth  encounten  at  once:  go  back,  therefore,  and  tdl  your 
politick  prince^  that,  whereas  words  are  but  women's  weapons  to  his 
imagination,  we  determine  to  arm  ourselves,  and  thi$  prince,  by  God^s 
assistance,  and  my  power,  shall  bid  him  defiance  in  his  own  kingdom 
with  spear  and  shield,  and  make  an  equal  combate  the  decider  of  both 
their  titles.  .  . 

Last  of  all.  Concerning  your  invective  against  women:  Alas!  I  smile 
at  your  scholarship,  and  am  ashamed  at  your  poor  discretion  in  adap^ 
ing  some  poetical  invention  out  of  fury  or  spight,  to  your  present  purposes^ 
wbeo  both  the  same  man,  and  all  others,  of  the  same  condition,  are  as 
forward  to  commend  as  dispraise  us :  for,  to  answer  your  worn-out  and 
threat-bare  tragedian,  hark  what  our  divine  Petrarch  affirmeth: 

JEftffKf  mens  terrenanm  nesda  curarum :  CcdeHikm  deddemi  ardei: 
la  cuftti  aipedu  ii  qmd  unguam  vert  est  divmi  specimen  deems  ^fidget-: 
Cujus  mores  consummatiB  honestatis  exemplar  suni :  Cujus  nee  vm,  nee 
oculonm  vigor  mortals  aliquid :    Nee  inassHS  hominqm  reprstsentsft,       ^ 

De  Contemptu  Mundi  Dial.  iii. 

With  which  words  she  arose,  and  carned^iiway  Perkin  with  such 
state  and  majesty,  that  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  though  he  were  every 
way  invincible  for  his  courage,  and  a  known  roan  for  wonderfol  and 
several  exploits,  yet  seemed  amased  at  herheroical  speech,  and  delicate 
manner  of  obstinacy. 

Notwithstanding,  the  ambassadors  and  council  of  state  often  met, 
and,  after  long  debating  the  matter,  somewhat  to  pacify  the  King  of 
England  for  many  reciprocal  gratuities  and  benefits  received,  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  Archduke  should  neither  aid  nor  assist  Perkin,  nor  hja 
accomplices,  in  any  cause  or  quarrel  whatsoever,  against  the  Majesfy 
of  Engkuid.  Only,  if  the  Duchess  continued  in  her  obdurateness,  and 
would  not  desist  from  her  feminine  rages,  and  terrible  prosecutionsi  thq^ 
were  not  to  oppose  against  her,  nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  let  or  with* 
stand  it:  for  she  was  an  absolute  governor  in  her  own  territories,  and 
the  signories  and  lands,  assigned  for  her  dowry,  were  of  sufficiency  to 
support  her  enterprises  without  their  contradiction  or  restraint. 

When  this  answer  was  given,  they  returned  again  into  I'lngland  with 
a  true  relation  of  all  occurrences  as  they  chanced,  and  circumstances 
impending:  whereupon,  King  Henry,  both  politick  and  charitable  (for, 
of  all  other  thingi  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  to  avoid  effusion  of 
blood,  aod  hasardous  danger  of  battle,  supposing  that  was  the  last 
remedy  of  curing  diseased  commonwealths,  as  surgeons  do  to  festered 
sores)  contrived  another  work,  which,  although  it  was  branded  by  some 
with  the  character  of  traitorous  intelligences,  yet  it  served  hist  urn  for 
the  present,  and  so  divers  were  appointed  to  discover  the  secreU  of  the 
contrary,  by  feigned. dissimulation.  Of  these  were  two  sorts,  one  to 
feign  themselves  Yorkists,  and  so  learn  out  what  they  could  prejudicial 
to  King  Henry ;  another,  to  camper  with  Sir  Robert  Clifibrdand  William 
Burley,  for  their  ret«|m  to  the  obedience  of  the  King ;  and,  coaoefH* 
ing  the  plot  itself,  he  reputed  it  justifiable,  asauU^orised  by  all  authors^ 
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m%  and  commonwealdiSy  wbo  set  down  in  their  politick  discourse^ 
that 

— —  Pram  nt  amceim  repdlere  frmukm^ 
Armaque  m  artiuUos  mmert  Jura  shuini^ 

Ovid  de  Arte  Aroandi,  lib.  iii. 

These  canning  inibrmert  to  demeaned  themselves^  and  employed  their 
4ime  with  such  sedulity  and  care,  that  they  persuaded,  though  vitk 
fRUCb  ado,  Sir  Robert  Clifibrd  to  desist  frotn  this  foolish  and  dangerous 
«ollasion,  which  had  neither  sure  ground  uor  foundation  to  stay  itadf 
upon.   B«t  Mr.  Burley  could  not  be  diverted  at  this  instant,  till  within 
two  yea»  after,  almost  tired  out  with  expectation  after  PerkinWarbecki 
'  (ortmieB  and  success,  he  returned  of  himself  to  the  King,  and  had 
pardon  both  for  life  and  liberty.    The  withers  likewise  proceeded » 
efiectaally,  that  they  had  sure  notice  of  especial  persons  confedersted, 
and  adjured  to  this  blind  and  foolish  project,  of  which  they  presently 
informed  the  King,  who,  by  that  means,  could  not  only  personally 
name  his  home  enemies,  but,  to  prevent  the  wont,  did  as  personally 
attach  the  most  piiucipal;  that  is  to  say,  Sir  John  Ratcliffe,  the  Lord 
Fitswalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Thomas  Th waits,  William  Da«b* 
ney,  Robert  Clifford,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood:  with 
Aese,  were  divers  religious  persons  imprisoned,  ^s  William  Rochford, 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  Thomas  Poines,  both  Dominican  friars;  Dr. 
William  Sutton,  William  Wonley,  dean  of  Paul's;  Robert  Laiboro, 
and  Richard  Lesley,  with  divers  others  unapprehended,  of  whom  some 
took  sanctuary,  and  others  fled  into  Flanders  to  Perkin.     But,  of  those 
vrhose  liberties  were  constrained,  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  and  William  Dawbney  were  beheaded  as  powerful,  fiictioos, 
and  chief  authors  of  the  conspiracy;  the  rest  were  pardoned,  especially 
the  priests,  who  were,  in  those  limes,  for  their  ordei^s  sake,  sequestered 
'from  publick  executions,  what  offences  soever  they  perpetrated,  which 
made  them  so  forward  in  all  facinorous  actions ;  and  others  so  super* 
atitinus,  as  to  believe  any  thing  they  either  projected  or  attempted;  from 
which  hypocritical  and  deceivable  manner  of  life,  all  poets  and  philoso- 
pher»  themselves  have  had  both  general  and  particular  invectives  against 
priests,  augurs,  soothsayers^  figure-casters,  and  religious  persons,  both 
for  their  profane  lives  and  seducing  vanities ;  so  that  Euripides,  amongst 
many  other  places,  concludes  in  his  Iphigenia,  / 

Vatit&eAm  amnc  gemu  ambitiosvm  fnafum  e9i» 

And  all  the  kingdoms  and  times  of  the  world  have  smarted  through  tbc 
pride,  covetousness,  and  malicious  wickedness  of  priests  and  frian;  and 
lastly,  Jesuits,  as  I  said  before.     But  to  our  story. 

Although  the  Lord  Fitzwalter  was  pardoned  his  life  for  the  present; 
yet,  coming  after  to  Calais,  he  was  behei^ded  for  attempting  to  escape, 
by  corrupting  his  keepers,  and  so  to  go  to  Perkin:  whereby  this  strange 
and  intricate  work  so  busied  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  often  compsit 
tt  to  the  conquering  of  Hydra,  a  beast  so  privileged  by  nature,  that,  si 
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one  beftd  was  struck  oif,  seven  otliera  grew  in  the  place.    For  bit  tur- 
moils, both  al  home  and  abroad »  iucreaaed ;  and  he  seemed  at  much 
tormented  with  the  suspicion  of  bosom  friends,  as  affiightinp  of  foreign 
enemies,  which  so  exasperated  him,  that,  as  hcsupposed,  to  prevent 
the  worst,  considering  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans^  had  trifled 
with  him  in  his  wars  against  France,  and  ^hat  Lady  Mar^vet,  with 
the  Flemings,  bad  supported  Ferkin  Warbeck  against  bin,  be,  in  a  kind 
of  revenge,  banished  all  i^w*countrymen,  and  their  commodities,  out 
of  the  realm,  with  restraining  the  merchants  from  having  access  into  any 
of  their  cities.  But,  alas!  this  was  to  no  purpose,  and,  in  truth,  rather 
a   custom   of  anger,  than  secret  of  policy;  as  if  a  man,  because  his  * 
finger  torments  hiro,  should  cut  off  his  hand  to  ease  himself;  for  they 
did  the  like  by  us,  whereby,  the  mart  being  kept  at  Calais,  and  no 
vent  elsewhere  for  our  merchandise,  many  poor  housekeepers  complained 
for  want  of  work,  many  rich  men  murmured,  and  were  compelled  to 
lessen  their  families,  and  abate  their  retinue ;  many  merchantsfelt  the  Ioss». 
and  the  tradesman  cried  outright,  because  the  Esterlings  brought  all 
manner  of  manual  work,  ready  made,  into  the  land,  and  took  firom  them 
both  their  labour  and  customers,  whereby  a  riot  was  made  upon  them 
at  the  Stilyard,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  with  the  principal  olficen,  ^ 
had  much  ado  to  appease  the  tumult;  and  this  was  the  ninth  yearns 
disturbance. 

The  King,  thus  turmoiled  everv  way,  repaired,  for  divers  reasons,  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  whither  sKortly  after  came  Sir  Robert  Cliffortl 
un^o  him,  partly  trusting  to  the  King*8  promise,  partly  mistrusting  his 
own  company,  and  Perkin's  weakness.  But  the  chiefest  policy  of  his 
residence  in  the  To^er,  was,  to  secure  himself,  and  lay  hold  of  all  otheif 
suspected,  or  accused  in  this  conspiracy,  who,  thither  resorting  to  the 
council,  might  with  ease,  and  without  any  tumult,  be  committed  to 
prison,  as  it  presently  fell  out.  For,  after  the  King  bad  admitted  Sir 
Robert,  and  insinuated  with  him  in  excellent  positions  of  divimty  and 
morality,  by  way  of  disceptation,  urging  the  love  and  favour  of  his 
prince  in  his  tt ue  obedience  and  reconciliation,  he  not  only  related  tba 
manner  of  Pcrkin^s  proceedings,  but,  on  his  knees,  with  tears  in  hii 
eyes,  discovered  the  matter  to  be  weak  and  impossible,  if  it  had  not 
factious  supportation  from  some  of^ powerful  houses  of  England,  and  very 
near  his  Majest/s  person,  whereof;  though  many  were  punished,  and 
the  rest  dissipated  and  divided,  yet  Sir  William  Stanley  remained  ui>» 
suspected,  and  his  heart  trembled  to  accuse  him.  But,  when  the  King 
heard  Sir  William  Stanley  named,  he  started  back  amased,  and,  in  a 
manner,  confounded,  so  that  Sir  Robert  was  afraid  he  had  done  him 
more  harm  in  the  relation,  than  good  in  the  detection* 

At  last  he  bunt  out,  What,  my  bosom  friend  f  my  counsellor  ?  my 
chamberlain  f  Then  I  see  there  is  no  trust  in  men,  nor,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  confidence  in  princes :  for,  as  we  shall  not  want  instruments  to  go 
forward  with  what  enterprift  we  please,  asDkivid  had  his  Joab;  so  shall 
we  not  lack  enemies,  let  them  be  never  so  careful  and  desirous  to  favour 
the  least  deserver;  but  I  will  cry  out.  Mm  cadit  m  quarnqmrn  tanttm 
scebuf  and  with  the  kingly  prophet  exclaim.  It  was  not  mine  enemies 
abroad,  but  my  companions,  and  such  as  eat  at  my  tables  betrayed 
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me.  What«  Sir  William  Stanley!  He  had  the  government  of  ny 
chamber,  the  charge  and  coraptrolment  of  all  that  are  next  my  penon> 
die  love  and  favour  of  our  court,  and  the  very  keys  of  our  treasury  :he 
made  me  a  conqxierorin  the  field,  and,  by  his  hand,  I  scoui^cd  tvtanny 
out  of  his  throne,  therefore  it  is  impossible^  and  I  cannot  believe  it. 
But,  when  a  second  reply  brought  him  to  the  sight  of  fiurer  particulars, 
and  that  he  saw  the  smoke,  though  it  was  but  a  smother,  come  from 
some  fire,  he  quickly  recollected  his  spirits,  and,  with  these  verses  of 
Euripides,  set  himself  down  at  the  table  df  prevention  and  r^Msed- 
ness: 

Ex  amicii  aytem  oHos  qmdem  non  Gert9$  video  andeoi 

Qui  vero  sunt  rteU^  impotentes  4mU  uijuoaU  : 

TdHi  rt$  est  komimbus  ipsa  infitUdiaSf 

Qud  nuUus  unquam  (qmcumque  vel  tneJtioeriier  amicus  miH) 

Assequaiur  omtconofi  examsu  certisstmum^ 

Eurip.  Herefurens, 

The  same  night,  upon  better  consideration,  the  lord  chamberlain  was 
restrained  from  his  liberty  wi(hin  the  square  Tower,  and  confined  to  his 
own  chamber  for  a  season;  but,  when  the  crime  was  openly  proved, 
and  the  council  had,  as  it  were,  with  a  charming  hand  of  Hecate, 
turned  his  inside  outward,  and  found  all  iiis  excuses  to  consist  in  dis* 
linctions,  and  his  reasons  of  defence  manifest  astipulations  of  the  matter, 
Iwgrew  out  of  all  patience,  and  knew  not  what  to  fay  or  do«  For  one 
way,  like  a  noble  prince,  commiserating  his  subjects,  he  feared  lest  his 
brother.  Lord  Thomas  Stanley,  the  life  of  his  first  royalty,  as  a  man 
mayliav,  should  take  it  grievously.  Another  way,  he  misdoubted,  lest, 
in  remitting  the  fault,  some  others  might  abuse  his  lenity  and  mercy, 
and  be  the  bolder  to  run  forward  in  the  dangerous  courses' of  further 
treasons.  At  last,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  general  vogue  of  the 
oourt,  severity,  considering  the  peril  of  those  days,  took  place,  and 
nercy  was  put  back;  so  that,  after  a  solemn  arraignment,  he  had  judg« 
Bent  to  die,  and  accordingly  was  brought,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
to  Tower  Hill,  and  had  his  head  struck  off. 

The  principal  point  of  his  indictment  consisted  in  this,  that  Sir 
William  Stanley  swore  and  affirmed,  that  he  would  never  fight  nor  bear 
armour  against  the  young  man  Peter  Warbeck,  if  he  knew  of  a  truth 
that  he  was  the  undoubted  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  whereupon  arose 
a  conjectural  proof,  that  he  bare  no  good-will  to  King  Henry.  Ag^n, 
the  principal  motive  of  his  distasting  and  murmuring  at  the  King,  wss 
for  being  denied  the  earldom  of  Chester,  when  his  brother,  Lord  Thomas, 
was  invested  with  the  sword  of  Derby.  Yet  the  King,  besides  many 
rewards  and  other  great  offices,  made  him  bis  chief  charabedain.  What 
should  I  say?  It  should  seem  ambition  l)ad  blinded  his  ^es,  and  per- 
verted his  judgment*  For  he  still  thought  on  the  benefits  which  the 
King  received  from  the  love  and  service  of  his  family,  never  remember^ 
ing  the  compensation  and  gratuities  returned  back  again  to  himself;  supr 
posing  that  his  vessel  of  oil  should  sdll  be  filled  to  the  brim,,  or  else  h? 
Urped  op  a  filachiviliMi  positiop;   (hgnkfulneas  )b  s^  bartheii^  bui 
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revenge  is  sweet  and  reckoned  as  gain.  Bat  it  should  seem^  that,  in  pos- 
sessing King  Richard^s  treasure  at  the  conquest  of  Bosworth-field,  which 
King  Henry  frankly  bi  stowed  upon  hino,  and  the  command  over  the 
people  in  the  country,  he  grew  proud  and  elated,  and  so  vilipended 
the  Kmg;  or,  from  a  continual  melancholy,  reverberating  mislike  and 
hate  upon  his  staji;gering  conceits,  he  more  and  more  over-burthened  his 
heart  with  rage  and  spight,  which,  as  you  have  heard  unpurged,  vented 
out  those  words  of  disloyally  to  the  loss  of  his  life ;  or  in  a  word,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  our  old  tragedian : 

Jnijnorum  Jupiter  vindex  est  nimis  superbonm^ 
.    Eurip.  Heraclidse. 

The  searcher  of  hearts  was  weary  of  his  humours  and  ingratitude,  and 
so  took  the  King's  cajuse  in  hand,  and  upon  good  inforcement  thrust  him 
into  the  house  of  destruction.  Otherwise  he  could  not  choose  but  re- 
member, how.  not  twenty  years  before,  the  law  had  interpreted  the 
profuse  and  lavish  speeches  of  a  grocer*  named  Walker,  dwelling  at  the 
sign  of  thcCrowD,  in  Cheapside,  who  bad  his  son  learn  arpace  and  he  would 
make  him  heir  of  the  crown^  meaning  his  house  he  dwelt  in,  for  which  he 
tvas  adjudged  to  die :  Nor  forget  the  story  of  Burdet  the  esquire,  within 
whose  park  King  Edward  hunting,  a  white  tame  hart  was  killed  by 
chance,  which  he  had  brought  up  by  hand;  which  when  Burdet  heard 
of,  he  wished  the  horns  in  his  belly  that  had  moved  the  King  to  come 
first  thither;  for  which  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered.  Thus 
you  see  there  is  no  jesting  with  princes,  nor  distasting  them  in  trouble- 
some times,  nor  presuming  in  such  cases  on  their  clemency:  for  our 
Ovid  tells  us: 

Non  idea  debet  pelago  se  credere^  it  qua 
Audet  in  exiguo  ludere  a/mba  lacu, 

After  this,  many  rumours  and  libels,  yea  defamatory  speeches,  both 
concerning  the  landing  of  the  ni:w  Duke  of  York,  proclaimed  alr^y^ 
in  Ireland,  Richard  the  Fourth,  and  the  King's  present  fear  and  pro- 
ceedings, were  spread  abroad;  which  compelled  as  strange  prohibitions, 
yea  punishments  and  revenges,  according  to  the  example  of  that  judg-* 
mcnt  that  hanged  Collingbroke  for  a  rhime  against  the  usurper: 

The  Rat.  the  Cat,  and  Lwel  the  Dog, 
Rules  all  England  under  a  Hog : , 

So  that  he  was  ferther  forced  to  have  many  politick  searches  through  the 
whole  realm  for  such  offenders,  and  as  many  strong  guards  and  watches 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  by  which,  when  he  perceived 
the  care,  vigilancy,  and  good-will  of  the  subject,  be  entertained  a 
greater  fulness  of  contentment,  and  shewed  a  better  alacrity  of  spirit 
^an  his  former  griefs  would  admit.  Then  he  adx'anced  Giles  Lord 
Dawnley,  a  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  iidelity,  to  be  the  cham* 
berlain  of  his  house,  and  ha^e  the  guard  of  his  person.    Afterwardt-  he 

Dd4 
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took  order  with  die  city  and  merchants  of  the  same,  andhadHirfrWdK 
All  oeth  and  protestation  to  look  to  it,  and  all  the  placet  of  their  traffick 
abroad,  concerning  Mich  things  as  might  be  offensive  and  pnjndicial  to 
the  kingdom.  The  next  thing,  he  took  care  ibr,  was  the  manning  of  the 
Cinqne-portty  and  fortifying  divers  havens,  with  a  strict  commanding 
the  lieutenanU  and  justices  of  each  shire  to  repair  into  their  coantries, 
by  which  good  order  observed  he  grew  somewhat  secure  and  bolder* 
to  shew  himself  io  pnblick  asaemblica  undaunced.  or  any  way  din 
comnted* 

Bat  this  was  yet- far  from  the  fulness  of  his  establishment,  as  long  at 
Ireland  remained  corrapted,  and  swelled  aggin  in  every  place,  with  die 
overblown  reports  and  rumours  of  Perkin's  royalty,  to  which  each 
Initoroiit  ear  lay  open,  and  abuscrd  heart  went  quite  away  with  tha 
novelty.  Whereupon  he  resolved  on  the  necessity  of  purging  and  ^leaat* 
iag  the  tame,  and  determined  to  perform  it  by  new  olBcen  and  honest 
anrveyors.  So  he  sent  thither,  with  powerful  authority,  Henry  Deatt» 
late  Abbot  of  Langton,  to  be  bis  chancellor,,  and  Sir  Edward  Pointng^ 
with  a  snlBcient  preparation,  to  be  Lord  General  of  his  army.  Theta 
had  a  large  commission,  under  his  deputy  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  to  tnp- 
prest  all  innovations,  and  spare  no  offenders :  for  it  was  such  a  time, 
fhat  mercy  and  favour  would  rather  embolden  men  to  abutea,  than 
juttice  offend  with  extremity.  Betides,  the  Majesty  of  Kings  wat  not 
to  be  controuled,  either  in  their  favour  or  revenges;  but  they  would 
timply  command,  and  )iave  the  subject  honestly  to  obey,  with  which 
inttructiona  and  the  do<^trine  of  probity  out  of  our  ancient  author, 

ProU  emm  viri  f^ctina  e#l,  tt  JutHHtB  murwe^ 
Ei  male/iootpiadre  unique  temper: 

They  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  disposed  of  themselveg  accordingly. 

Now,  because  the  country  wat  already  infected  with  a  tnpeistitiont 
tiedulity  of  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  that  tha  barbarous  Irish,  once  believing  a  thing,  would  never  be 
diverted  by  reason  or  persuasion,  they  pnx^eded  the  more  cautioiisly 
and  circumspectly  in  their  business :  first,  assembling  the  nobility  and 
better  sort  before  the  new  chancellor,  who,  with  all  attractive  de* 
meanonr  and  elocution,  penuaded  them  not  only  topersittin  obedience 
to  the  King,  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  but  to  aid  and  ttiigt  hit 
Majest/s  fofcet  under  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  with  their  power,  ttrer^, 
and  ability;  etpecially  against  such  rebels,  at  rather  through  fisctions 
malice  and  wilful  revolts,  than  blindneft  of  error  or  fbUy,  had  adhered 
unto  Perkin,  or  any  of  hit  associatet,  in  which  they  knew  there  wat 
featon  and  sufficiency  of  inforcement.  For,  amongst  themselves,  tha 
petty  lords  would  endure  no  competition  of  sovereignty,  and  their  law- 
tenets  established  him,  that  for  his  heroick  actions  deserved  to  be  ho 
poured,  and  by  his  worthy  endeavours  obtained  die  juritdictioo  and 
inheritance:  so  that  their  own  priests  ^ould  tell  them,  £g  p&rm 
tpMfM  pmfmtmttwi  and  if  it  were  to  in  petty  govenMaentH  What 
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wM  U  k  ^inigbiy  nouuducis  mi  wilb  nfprdable  Kii^^  Anoog^ 

Theiefore,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  treason,  and  the  fearfulneit*  of 
revengei  from  a  prince's  incensed  indignation,  he  advised  them'  to  % 
tenacity  and  strong  continuance  in  their  loyalty. 

To  this  their  answer  was»  as  soldiers  in  a  camp  after  a  mutioyy  sad 
looks  and  small  repentance:  Fair  words,  but  litUe  performance.  For 
they  all  promised  assurance  of  faith,  but  np  man  determined  the  due 
performance :  only  the  better  sort,  or,  if  you  will,  such  as  dwelled 
within  the  £ng^  pale,  or  had  been  ennobled,  or  inabled  by  the  prince 
to  live  in  richer  form  and  eminence  thanothexs;  ansveied  directly^ 
they  would  acknowledge  no  King  but  Henry,  nor  supreme  lord,  but 
such  as  should  be  extracted  from  the  unimi  of  the  marriage  between  the 
two  Roses;  and  to  this  they  were  the  rather  emboldened,  becauas  the 
Earl  of.  Kildare,  being  deputy,  seemed  to  maintain  their  TiibmissiiTH, 
and  justify  their  intents ;  so  that  Sir  Edward  Poinii^  had  little  to  say 
at  that  tirae^  more  than  he  hopfsd  in  the  confidence  of  their  promises 
and  relied  on  their  worthy  integrity:  yet  I  dare  swear,  if  he  had  been 
examined  on  his  conscience,  and  biougbt  to  the  bar  oi  discoveiy  lor  his 
thoughts,  he  would  have  cried  out  with  the  poet : 

Atpaueoi,  ^mim  kmcrabiet  mtetorilnuarsii^ 


l^ereupon  he  prepared  all  bis  forces  agpinst  the  wild  Irish,  to  whom, 
aa  be  was  informed,  divers  of  the  rest  had  fled  for* succour.  I  could 
here  enlarge  this  discourse  with  a  topographical  description  of  the  coun- 
try,, and  conditions  of  the  people,  because  1  have  personally  ovcriooked 
their  actions,  and  been  a  passenger  even  from  one  side  of  the  country  to 
the  other :  but  the  times  are  full  of  the  experience  of  many  men,  aad 
divers  explorations  have  discovered  the  unswept  conMn  of  thia  Mvagp 
and  superstitious  people,  whom  never  man  shall  see  civil,  or  once 
afiecting  the  handsomeness  and  w^thof  the  other  parts  of  t^urop^  till 
either  it  grow  more  populous,  or  the  King  be  as  willing,  as  he  is  aU<^ 
to  e:^tirpate,  as  it  were,  bar  the  nx>ts,  the  bards,  riiimers,  haipets  aid 
piiestSi  that  hang  upon  them,  and  stick  close  unto  them,  m  tome  ds^ 
Jbnned  wen  in  a  straight  growing  tree,  or,  if  you  will,  venomoua  caakei^ 
which  will,  in  time,  either  eat  out  root  and  rind,  or,  for  the  time,  di^ 
fiipue  and  disproportion  the  proudest  comeliness  of  the  best  cedan  in  the 
Ibreat.     But  to  our  story : 

Sie  Edward  Poinings,  according  to  his  commission,  marched  into  die 
north;  but,  ales,  he  neither  found  France  to  travel  in,  nor  Frenchmen 
to  Hgf^t  withaL  Here  were  no  glorious  towns  to  load  the  soldiers  borne 
vrith  spoils,  nor  pleasant  vineyards  to  refresh  them  with  wine:  hme 
no  pleqtiiM  markets  to  supply  the  salary  of  the  amy,  if  they 
1  or  Btcod  in  need:  here  were  no  cities  of  refufe,  nor  placsa  of 
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ffoHwon  to  retire  onto,  in  tib«  timcB  of  danger  mnd  extremity  of  voUlKr : 
here  were  no  rousten  ordered,  nor  lieutenants  of  shires  to  raise  new. 
ftrmiet:  here  wot  n<5  8U|>plefnent  either  of  men  or  provisions,  especially 
of  Irish  agpiinst  Irish;  nor  any  one  promise  kept  according  to  his  expect- 
ation: here  were,  in  plain  terms,  bogs  and  woods  to  lie  in,  fog^  and 
inisti  to  trouble  you,  grass  and  fern  to  welcome  your  horses,  atxl  corrupt 
and  putrefy  your  bodies:  here  was  kilHng  of  kine,  and  eating  fresh 
beef,  to  breed  diseases:  here  was  oats  withoat  bread,  and  fire  without 
wood:  here  were  smoaking cabins,  and  nasty  holes:  here  were  bogs  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  a,nd  few  passages,  but  over  maishes,  or  tbroogh 
Strange  places:  here  was  retiring  into  fastnesses  and  glins,  and  no  fighting 
but  when  they  pleased  themselves:  here  was  ground  enough  to  bury 
your  people  in,  being  dead,  but  no  place  to  please  them,  while  they 
were  alive :  here  you  might  spend  what  you  bmught  with  you,  but  lie 
assured  there  was  no  hope  of  relief:  here  was  room  for  all  your  losses, 
bat.scarce  a  castle  to  reserve  your  spoils  and  treasure.  To  conclude: 
here  was  all  glory  and  virtue  buried  in  obscurity  and  oblivion,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  glimmering  of  hope,  that,  how  valiantly  soever  a  roan  de- 
meaned himself,  it  should  be  registered  and  remembered;  which  makes  me 
consider  what  thq|  worthy  politician  writes  of  the  Swevians  and  Hel- 
vetians in  those  days,  and  apply  them  to  these  times  and  people : 

HeheHif  Utipdnque,  aique  ffera  corda  Suetpif 
Quek  fmam  pretdm  siudutmj  ac  duriare  sub  ipsis, 
Cwporajimnuiibus^  teloquea$$ueseere  dextram: 
Nim  uriUf  non  cum  dumw^  agriv^  coiendi^ 
Venaiu  ducunt  miam^  aique  ^  laete  Hquente. 
&  quod  Marie  ipoiiaio  et  hostt  pararmt : 
BeUa  piaeenif  Juntsque  hottiU  ^  carport  sanguis. 

Whereupon  the  worthy  general,  with  his  other  captains,  began  to 
complain,  but  knew  no  way  of  redress*  His  men  died,  the  soldieiw  were 
slain,  thu  army  decayed,  the  Irish  insulted,  the  auxiliaries  fitiled,  and 
not  a  nan,  which  promised  assistance,  came  in  to  help  him :  so  that  he 
was  inraged  at  the  perfidiousness,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Dublin;  all 
exasperaiedtospight,  by  which  heaimethatthe  highest  in  his  displeasure, 
laying  the  (ault  and  blame  of  his  preposterous  proceedings  on  Gerald 
Earl  of  Kildare,  his  Majcst/s  principal  deputy;  who,  remembering  his 
Qwn  grtetness^  could  not  confine  it  within  a  little  circuit  of  patience,  hot 
answered  this  our  captain  somewhat  like  himself,  that  he  was  as  loyal 
to  the  King  as  he,  as  serviceable  as  he,  as  loving  to  his  country  and 
crown  of  England  as  he^  and  so  defied  him  to  his  face ;  which  ndded 
only  fuel  to  the  former  fire,  so  that  the  undaunted  soldier  apprehended 
and  attached  him  of  high  treason,  which  seemed  an  unsnfierable  piece 
of  business;  and,  had  it  not  been  within  Dublin,  or  some  principal  place 
under  the  English  command,  an  Herculean  and  intricate  labour.  But 
thus  is  this  great  earl  under  arrest,  and^  without  any  more  ado,  carried 
into  England,  to  answer  the  matter. 

But,  when  he  came  before  the  King  and  council,  to  be  examined  of 
treason  and  matteiB  laid  to  his  charge^  either  his  innocency  was  a 
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Peneot's  shield  agunst  this  GoTgoii's  head  of  calamniatiouy  wh»  wit 
and  delicate  judgment  brpoght  him  oat  of  the  lahyrieth  of  those  troa* 
blea,  or  the  times  afforded  not  sach  aeffrity  and  proceedings  or  the. 
King  had  other  matters  to  think  upon;  or»  indeed,  it  was  no  policj  to 
rob  these  new  sores  with  rude  hands,  according  to  the  rule: 

Horrent  admotoi  vuineru  chmAi  mama  : 

For  he  was  quietly  dismissed,  thanlced,  rewarded,  and  of  deputy  made 
lieutenant,  and  so  sent  back  again,  upon  the  eiigaging  of  his  honour  to 
withstand  the  landing  of  Perkin,  if  ever  he  came  into  Ireland. 

By  this  occasion,  the  Kipg  was  without  fear  of  battle,  and  determined 
his  progress  about  midsuipmer  to  visit  his  mother,  lying  at  Latham  in 
Lancashire,  still  wife  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  but,  as  he  was  nreparing 
his  journey,  news  came  of  Perkin's  landing  in  England,  wbioh  a-while 
divertffd  him,  and  forced  his  retardance  from  his  first  determination: 
for,  in  truth,  when  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  notice  of  all  the 
King's  proceedingi^  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  principal 
offenders  were  condemned  and  executed,  and  confederates  dissHpated 
and  overwatched,  she  found  too  late  her  own  sla(;kness,  and  the  first 
misfortune  of  the  King  of  France's  retractions  from  assisting  the  prinpe  ; 
for,  whether  I  name  Peter,  or  Perkin,  or  Warbeck,  or  prince,  or  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  or  Richard  the  Fourth,  all  is  one  man,  and  all  had  one 
end.  And  questionless,  if,  at  his  first  repairing  into  Ireland,  he  had 
made  for  England,  wbile  that  rumour  had  poss^sed  the  people,  and  the 
looking  after  novelty  busied  them  with  strange  and  impossible  hope; 
while  every  one  stood  amased  to  gaae  after  wonders ;  while  the  conspi- 
racy was  in  growth,  and  had  divers  factious  nobles  to  form  it  to  a  larger 
birth ;  while  the  soldiers  desired  to  be  doing,  apd  m^  grew  weary  of, 
ease  and  quietness ;  the  business  might  have  plunged  the  kingdom,  and* 
success  took  a  flight  with  strong  wings  indeed ;  whereby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  sweetness  and  benefit  of  expedition  in  all  dangerous  business, 
and  resemble  unjustifiable  actions  to  thievish  bargains,,  which  either 
mtut  be  made  away  in  the  dark,  or  hastened  a-pace  in  the  proudest, 
market  place,  according  to  the  saying : 

''^^  Prifcep^adi  omne  timendum 
ViQtar^  €i  ta  muUa  non  ereditur  esse  sonira. 

Lttcan.  Lib.  ix. 

Notwithstanding,  our  great  duchess  remained  undaunted,  and,  in  a. 
manner  of  scorn  to  depend  upon  others  promises,  she  ventured  on  her 
own  power,  and  determined  to  put  him  under  the  wing^  of  fortune,  let 
'  her  overshade  him  as  she  pleased.  So,  gathering  her  forces  together,  and 
furnishing  her 'ships  with  a  sufficient  company,  and  some  valiant 
captains,  she  sent  him  to  sea,  and  only  prayed  to  the  wrathful  Nemesis, 
as  author  of  her  revenge,  for  success  and  thriving  in  so  glorious  an 
attempt.  Here  were  of  all  nations,  and  conditions  of  men,  bankrupts, 
sanctuary«men,  thieves,  robbers,  va^bonds,  and  divers  others;  who| 
Hffectiog  liberty,  rq>ine|  and  spoil,  desisted  from  honest  labour  (b  1^ 
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lihe  senrants  of  dishonest  rebellion.  His  ferfiine  (as  we  now  proAmely 
abuse  that  tenn)  drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Kent  before  Deal  Castle; 
where,  being  becalmed,  he  cast  anchor,  sending  dtven  on  shore  to  certify 
the  inhabitants  of  his  arrii^l,  pi^paration,  purposM,  and  well-ftimishcd 
armies,  and  to  pat  them  in  mind  of  their  ancient  liberties,  privilegtss, 
and  undaunted  courages,  which  have  given  battle  to  Kings,  and  made 
their  own  peace  with  conquerors.  But,  alas !  this  oratory  flew  like  a 
siiaft  without  a  head,  and  they  had  learned  other  lessons  of  stability  and 
loyalty,  as  finding  the  sweetness  of  peace,  and  happiness  of  government. 
Notwithstanding,  their  called  a  council,  and  I  believe,  if  they  had  been 
fully  resolved,  that  he  was  the  true  prince  indeed,  they  would  have 
entertained  the  motion ;  for  some  of  their  fingers  itched  to  be  doing; 
but,  suspicions  of  his  original  and  former  weakness,  and  wisely  appre- 
hending how  shame  and  revenge  dogged  treason  and  febellion  at  the 
heels,  they  concluded  to  continue  firm  and  ^thful  to  the  state;  and  so, 
with  a  kind  ofpoticy  to  allure  them  to  land,  they  sent  divers  to  Perktn, 
with  flattering  hopes  of  their  assisuincc,  while  they  were  indeed  muster- 
ing of  forces  to  surprise  them,  as  fast  as  they  should  land:  which  when 
Perkin  perceived,  he  imagined,  that  all  could  not  be  well,  or  consorting 
fo  his  expectation;  for,  in  this  point,  bis  wit  and  experience  served  him 
to  uoderstand  thus  much,  that  common  people  and  multitudes,  stined 
to  sedition,  use  no  solid  counsels,  or  settled  discourses,  but  come  flcKk- 
ing  with  their  fulness  and  forwardness  to  assist  their  friends,  and  follow 
their  pretences,  according  to  Euripides's  description  of  a  confused  com- 
pany  and  rebellious  army  r 

•■*»*•  Jia  nt^mfo  eaiifi  fS€Tctiu 
IneoereUa  tMrba^  nauiicaque  Oeetitid 
Fhleniior igne :  mtdutvtro^  qmrnaHmMiagU. 

Hecuba. 

Whereupon  he  durst  not  land  himself,  and  was  sorry  so  many  of  his 
company  were  on  shore;  but,  seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  he  sent 
othefs,  if  need  were,  to  relieve  them,  or  bring  them  back  again  to  his 
ships. 

When  the  Kentishmen  beheld  such  a  rabble  of  strangers  and  dissolute 
persons,  and  wisely  foresaw,  that  there  was  no  man  of  honour  or  emi* 
nence  to  give  credit  to  the  attempt,  they  presently  conjectured,  that 
they  came  rather  to  spoil  and  forage  the  coasts,  than  to  relieve  a  dis- 
tressed prince  in  his  right;  and  so,  running  the  right  way  indeed,  atood 
Armlv  n>r  their  country,  and  set  upon  them  as  they  were  straggling  up 
and  down  in  the  villages,  forcing  the  better  sort  and  better  armed  l^k 
again  to  their  boats,  and  surprising  such,  as  could  not  maintain  the 
quarrel,  and  had  presumed  too  for  from  the  main  battle,  of  whom  they 
took  an  hundred-and-sixty  prisonen,  yea,  the  principal  captains  them- 
selve9,  while  they  laboured  to  persuade  the  retreat,  and  to  gather  them 
together  after  some  martial  form  of  resistance,  vis.  Mountford,  Corbet, 
Whight,  Bets,  Quintine,  or  Oeuge;  who  were  all  brought  to  Sir  John 
Peadiy,  high-aherifi^,  and  so  railed  in  ropes,  like  horses  drawing  tn  a 
/cart,  sent  up  to  London,  and  there  axecuted  in  diven  places  adjoiniiy  to 
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the  city;  whereby  Perkinhad  matter  of  discoiuolatioh  for  the  fime,  and 
time  enough  to  sail  back  agpiin  into  Flanders,  to  entertain  better  advice 
and  more  company. 

The  King,  as  you  heard,  understanding  of  this  attempt,  left  his  pro- 
gress and  came  to  -London,  where  assured  of  this  good  success,  he  sent 
Sir  Richard  Guilford  into  Kent  to  thank  the  sheriff  and  the  people,  for 
their  loyalty,  obedience,  and  mliant  circumspection,  which  had  sp 
quickly  dissipated  his  enemies,  and  quieted  the  country;  giving  present 
order  to  his  navy  to  scour  the  narrow  seas,  to  the  province  to  keep  the 
coasts,  to  the  watches  to  fire  the  beacons,  to  the  captains  to  prepare 
their.soldiers,  and  to  all  sorts  to  attend  their  several  charges,  according 
to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  the  kingdom. 

When  Perkin  and  his  captains  were  arrived  in  Fianden,  and  founds 
how  their  former  delays  had  been  a  great  obstacle  and  hindrance  to  their 
proceedings,  they  resolved  to  remedy  the  same  in  their  following  courses^ 
and  by  the  contrary  celerity  and  speediness  to-  wipe  away  the  blots  of 
their  weakness,  and  faint  proceedings,  as  if  they  had  kamed  of  our 
poet; 

Sk  agiiur  ccfiiura^  d  sk  exempla  paraniur, 
CumJwleXf  alios  quod  monet,  ipsefadt: 

Ovid  FasU  lib.  vL 

Notwithstanding,  because  they  were  now  resolved,  that  the  King,  taking 
notice  of  this  onset  and  attempt,  would  fortify  the  coasts,  and  be  in  a 
readiness  with  well  prepared  forces:  they  determined  to  sail  into  Ire* 
land,  there  to  augment  their  company,  and  corroborate  their  pretences, 
whith  accordingly  was  eflected,  and  the  entertainment  yielded  him  a 
little  comfort  and  satibfaction.  But,  because  he  well  knew  the  Irish  are 
weak  and  unarmed,  and  so  unable  to  prevail  agftinst  the  strength  of 
England,  and  still  out  of  countenance,  and  quicki^  daunted,  when  they 
were  drawn  from  their  bogs*  and  woods,  to  solid  battles  and  strong 
charges,  contrary  to  their  slight  skirmishes,  and  running  encountcn, 
they  thought  it  more  meet  and  expedient  to  pass  int)  Scotland,  Oau 
semper  nnvisa  Briianms^  and  there  make  trial  of  a  new  friendship,  casting 
up  a  forward  account  of  their  happiness,  in  this  manner:  First,  they 
were  assured  of  the  natural  and  general  hatred  between  the  nations, 
which,  upon  very  small  occasions  and  probable  opportunity,  would 
burst  out  into  flames  of  spight.«  Next,  they  projected,  that  the  nature 
oCjthe  business  would  allure  them  to  his  assistance,  upon  hope  of  vain 
glory,  and  a  reputation  of  so  charitable  a  work,  as  to  help  a  prince  in 
dbtress.  Thirdly,  they  relied  on  this  hope,  that,  ifnoothercauM!  would 
be  inducive  to  this  supportation,  yet  the  desire  of  spoil  would  quickly 
Incite  them  to  war  aj^ainst  so  plentiful  a  country.  Fourthly,  they  pe^ 
auaded  themselves,  that  the  Scots  had  a  gof»d  opinion  of  the  honse  of 
York,  ever  since  the  cruelty  of  the  Lord  Clifford  against  Rutland,  for 
-which  they  utterly  abandoned  Henry  the  Sixth  and  the  QUeen.  And, 
last  of  all,  they  concluded  to  promise  them  the  surrendering  of  Berwick, 
and  to  enlarge  their  territoriea,  if  he  prevailed  by  their  assistance,  which 
was  a  sure  motive  to  draw  them  into  any  action  whatsoever,  Wheieupon 
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h%  departed  from  Cork  and  tended  ^n  tbe  west  of  Scotland,  from  vhenot 
he  prepared  bioaelf  to  go  to  the  King  with  iome  solemnity ,  whereiR 
bis  instructions  prevuled  with  his  fortune,  because  fur  the  most  part 
the  mass  of  tbe  people  are  guided  by  showa  and  ceremonies,  rather  than 
matter  of  substance  and  truth ;  and  so  he  travelled  to  Edinburgh*  whose 
citizens,  unaccustomed  to  such  glorious  shows,  began  already  to  pom- 
miserate  his  fortune  and  distress;  yea,  the  King  himself  assembled  his 
lords  and  courtiers,  as  their  manner  then  was,  to  entertain  blip  and  give 
him  audience;  which  when  Perkin  perceived  to  fall  but  to  his  ^od 
liking  and  heart's  desire,  he  thus  framed  his  speech  unto  him,  or,  if  you 
will  reduced  his  instructions  to  a  m^ner  of  attracting  oiatory : 

Moit  mgkty  and  renowned  King : 

Judkit  (fficivm  e$t  ui  res,  ita  tempora  rerum 
qwzrere  ■  •  ■     ' 

and  therefore  I  come  not  to  you  altogpthcrlike  a  cast-away  or  bankrupt, 
to  recover  my  estate  by  a  cozening  agreement  with  my  creditors  for  a 
trifle,  when  there  may  be  sufficient  tp  psy  the  principal :  nor  like  a 
runaway  from  a  hard-hearted  master :  or,  if  you  will,  to  teke  my 
liberty  the  better,  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  honest  and  civil  obedience, 
where  there  is  a  duty  and  necessity  of  service  imposed :  but,  as  a  stranger 
subject  to  shipwreck,  and  the  hazardous  endurances  of  a  tempest,  I  am 
forced  to  your  refuge,  as  much  induced  with  your  princely  delight  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  ^hospitality,  as  my  own  wants  or  recovery.  I  might 
add  your  famous  actions/  renown,  and  heroick  commiseration  of  a  dis- 
esteemed  prince,  but  Fudor  est  ukeriora  loqui:  and  although  I  may 
confess  myself  to  resemble  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  fell  amokig^ 
thieves,  whom  divers  looking  upon  passed  by  without  relief:  yet,  at 
last,  he  found  one  Samaritan  to  pay  the  cost  and  defray  the  charg^of 
the  surgery:  so  have  I  done  a  worthy  auot,  friend,  and  noble  kins- 
woman to  acknowledge  her  afflicted  nephew,  who  hath  helped  me  ac- 
cordingly: so  that  I  make  no  question,  that,  from  the  example  of  a 
woman,  your  princely  commiseration  and  powerful  coadjutement  shaU 
open  their  larger  embraces,  considering  that  you  above  all  other  princes 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  distractions  of  our  family,  and  from 
time  to  time  know  how  the  house  of  York  hath  been  dilacerated  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  cruel  hand  of  tyrants  and  home-bred  wolves,  which 
whether  it  were  the  permission  of  God,  or  the  secrets  of  his  divine 
justice,  I  will  not  now  dispute  upon:  only,  I  must  be  bold  to  say, 
that,  .when  my  &ther  obtained  tbe  crown,  and  revenged  his  father's 
wroQgi  and  death,  there  were  signs  of  God's  favour  and  assistance  in  the 
fair  issue  prepared,  and  sweet  fruit  of  such  a  flourishing  tree,  namely, 
two  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  were  simply  committed  to  th^  tutelage 
and  protestorship  of  an  unnatural  uncle,  who  proved  a  tyrant  and 
destroyer  of  our  btood  and  progeny;  so  that  I  may  well  cry  out  as 
Ariadne  to  llieseus: 

JftfiM  Mveii^  qmm  Uf  gemu  omneftnrwn. 
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NetwitiistatH}iti|,  tnott  mighty  Kiilg,  howerer  ay  princely  brother  mit- 
carried,  as  swaRowed  up  in  the  jaws  of  cruelty  and  slaugfatery  it  should 
teem  the  mvrtheren  were  affrighted  at  what  tbey  had  done  already,  and  * 
desisted  from  a  full  proaecution ,  of  the  tyrants  command,  or,  con* 
founded  with  compunction  of  spirit,  spared  me,  and  secretly  conveyed 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  such  an  homicide  and  blood-^uck^r  (for  so  I 
hope  without  ofience  I  may  rightly  term  him),  and,  although  by  thb 
means  and  the  supporlation  of  high*bom  Buckingham  he  obtained  the 
diadem,  yet  did  God  follow  him  with  the  swiftest  pace  of  wrath  and 
anger,  and  at  last,  I  must  needs  say,  scourg^  him  with  rods  of  ven- 
geance indeed ;  for  he  presently  lost  his  son,  and  his  friend  and  coad- 
jutor lost  himself.  What  afterwards  chanced  unto  me,  as  my  strange 
deliverance,  my  bringing  up  in  Toumay,  under  certain  supposed  panmta 
of  honest  reputation,  my  travels  into  ibreign  countries,  my  advebtuies 
abroad,  my  endurances  at  home,  with  such  like :  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  relate,  and  therefore  I  desist  to  put  you  now  to  further 
wonder  and  amazement  at  the  same,  because  1  have  them  as  it  were 
registered  in  a  schedule,  which  at  your  princely  pleasure  you  may  over- 
look, with  the  Duchess  and  council's  of  Burgundy*8  hands,  to  confirm 
the  same.  So  that  I  confess,  when  the  King  of  France  sent  for  me  but/ 
of  Ireland,  I  was  in  a  manner  secure  of  my  estate,  and  thought  upon  no 
farther  assurauce,  than  bis  gracious  apprehension  of  my  undoubted 
claim.  But  it  should  seem,  most  gracious  King,  that  you  are  reserved 
for  the  glory  of  this  business,  and  everlasting  memory  of  so  remarkable 
an  action,  wherein  I  submit  myself,  ships,  and  people  to  your  guidance 
and  direction:  Oh  do  not  then  annihilate  my  con6dence,  nor  reject  my 
demands.  For,  next  to  the  high  controuler  of  men's  actioiA,  I  have 
put  myself  under  the,  shadow  of  your  supportation,  and  altpgether  rely 
on  the  unity  of  your  willingness  and  power,  to  bear  me  through  the 
difficulties  of  this  passage. 

When  he  bad  made  an  end  and  given  them  cause  of  some  amazementi 
at  his  years  and  tenderness  of  experience,  to  deliver  yet  his  mind  so 
freely,  and  with  some  illustration  of  words  and  readiness  of  gesture,  the 
King,  without  any  further  scruple  or  diffidence,  cheared  him,  telling  him 
plainly  he  would  as&ist  him,  and  whatever  he  was,^  or  intended  to  be, 
he  should  not  repent  him  of  his  coming  thither,  and  so  concluding  with 
a  speech  of  Medea  to  Jason: 

Hinc  amorf  hmc  timor  est,  ^fsum'timor  aitgei  amorem. 

He  gave  order  for  his  entertainment  accordingly,  whereby  he  had  time 
with  his  wiaried  people  to  repose  himself,  and  the  King  occasion  to 
think  of  many  matters :  yet,  rather  for  custom  than  to  be  diverted  from 
his  resolutions,  he  called  his  council,  and  disputed  the  matter  with 
them.  They  again,  (as  it  happened  to  Rehoboam,  and  shall  be  w^ith  all 
the  princes  in  the  world)  gn*w  to  contradiction,  and  divided  themselves; 
some  standing  for  their  country,  some  for  their  private  affection,  sometP 
please  the  prince,  and  some  to  enjoy  a  good  opinion  of  policy  and 
wisdom.  The  graver  sort  and  of  greati  st  experience  dibannulled  ail  the 
former  intimation  of  the  prince,  with  the  impossibility  of  the  businiess, 
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••if  liewerob«Cftt>ii9rMMmcr  oflitleiiiidMd.    Tbe ^oiet Mrt,  and 

0«di  «s  had  •martMl  wkk  the  dinensions  betweto  Engkuid  an^  Scotland, 

ittadaiflied  «By  fiiither  war,  and  wem  weaiy  with  that  which  had  passed. 

The  ytmn^mti  apprahended  h,  as  a  worthy  enterprise,  and,  thoQ||i 

it  had  but  cMaar  ofeommisenuion,  yet,  coaiideriiig  he  was  befriended 

ham  the  Enpeior,  King  of  the  fUmuuM,  and  the  wholestale  of  the  Lov 

Countries,  itooald  not  choose  bat  help  them  with  OMoy  friends.    Ihat 

was  another  son,  who,  caafassing  the  pamty  of  their  country,  con- 

claded  that  by  this  means,  by  foragiiig,  spoUii^  and  getting  good  hoodo 

in  England,  much  wealth  might  imich  them  without  loss  or  hindiaace 

4Dftiheirowa,  and  so  eased  not  how  the  war  began,  nor  how  long  it  cqd- 

Houcd.    The  last  soft  consisted  of  saeh,  who,  because  they  would  have 

<h^  credit  etdslrged  from  an  opinioa  of  stalesmea,  and  high  reaching 

capacities,  argued,  as  we  say,  on  both  sides,  pro  ei  amira^  and  from  t 

kind  of  tmth^tewm  raised  profit  and  emolument  to  the  kingdom  out  of 

their  sophistry:'  that,  if  the  duke  were  assisted  and  prevailed,  Scotland 

.  was  sare  to  confirm  their  own  conditionfe:  if  he  were  countenanced, 

though  not  prevailing,  the  King  of  England  would  accord  to  any  ofius 

w  demands,  rather  than  King  James  should  take  part  nMth  his  advcr- 

.  aaiy  and  so  strange  a  oompetitor. 

Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that,  without  further  diffidence^  or 
drawing  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  basinem  in  question,  die  King 
should  entertain  the  pnnce,  who  presently  honoured  him  accordii^y, 
mid  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York,  shewing  him  all 
the  fiwours  the  country  could  afibrd;  and  afi>rding  him  such  entertain- 
ment, as,  thjnr  imagined,  was  both  befitting  his  person  and  condition: 
he  again,  as  if  that  tpes  botmdat  vsrvt,  cheared  himself,  and  assumed  a 
new  kind  of  behaviour,  both  tempered  with  gravity,  and  yet  commended 
for  icbeaiM  and  weH  becoming:  so  that,  by  the  vi^y  of  sohice  and  in- 
vitation to  pleasure  and  delight,  he  hawked  and  hunted ;  yea,  the  ladin 
of  the  country  graced  the  cooit,  and  came  with  ail  convenieacy,  and 
befitting  their  estates,  tu  the  city.  For  understanding  so  great  a  prince, 
in  poB^ility  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  King^  of  Europe,  not  full 
eighteen  years  of  age,  youag,  i^ise,  and  in  the  complete  strength  of 
bmiaty,  was  resident  among^  tliem ;  they  conceived  roatten  beyond  the 
noon,  and  thought  diemselves  happy,  if  he  would  fancy  or  fasten  upon 
any  of  them.    What  should  I  say,  although  with  the  poet : 

Tank  mfUt  anyisr  rdrnt  menejtdes. 

Ovid.  Epbt.  Hckna  Paridi. 

Tctbere  was  no  mistrust,  nor  any  way  given  to  fear  and  displeasure, 
but^  as  Ae  time,  businem,  and  place  afibrd<3,  shows,  masks,  and  sundry 
devices  invited  him  to  his  contentment,  and  the  present  overcoming  all 
pensivcnem:  so,  he  courted  with  some,  danced  with  others,  jested  with 
tlm  rest,  and  was  acceplaUe  to  all,  till,  at  last,  the  King  giving  way  to 
the  motion,  he  fancied  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Huntley,  ni|(h  kinswoman  to  the  crown;  and,  because 
the  shouM  not  think  kkn  barren  of  education,  nor  heart-bound  to  hb 
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ambitious  designs,  he  took  an  opportunity,  thus  to  discover  his  love 
unto  her,  and  good  opinion  of  her : 

Lady,  said  he,  and  the  first  of  ladies,  that  ever  usurped  my  liberty, 
or  taught  my  tongue  to  pronounce  the  accent  of  affectation  or  liking  ( 
if  I  proceed  not  so  passionate,  as  your  sex  expects,  or  ^ou  may  imagine, 
is  the  custom  of  courjticrs,  I  pray  you  impute  it  to  the  multiplicity  of 
my  business,  and  greatness  of  my  affairs;  besides,  it  is  not  seemly  with 
princes  to  betray  their  high  spirits,  into  the  hands  of  deceit  and  over- 
working fancy ;  yea,  foppishness  either  of  words,  or  gesture :  yet,  con- 
cerning your  person,  I  can  say  with  Paris  to  Helena: 

Si  tu  vetiisses  paiiUr  eertamen  in  iUud^ 
In  dubium  Veneris  pabfia Jilt ura  fuit. 

And  touching  my  good  will,  if  I  live,  I  will  make  you  as  great  in  th^ 
world,  as  myself,  and  desire  no  more,  but  that  you  keep  you  within  the' 
limits  of  love  and  obedience,  that  our  children  may  be  our  own,  and  • 
the  commonwealth  rejoice,  they  be  not  mocked  or  deceived  with  ex-  • 
traneal  inheritors.     What  I  am,  you  now  see,  and  there  is  no  boasting 
in  distress;  what  I  may  be,  I  must  put  it  to  the  trial,  and  submit  to  - 
the  divine   providence*    If  you  dare  ndw  adventure  on  the  adversity,  I 
swear  to  make  you  partaker  of  tbe  prosperity;  yea,  lay  my  crown  at 
your  feetj  that  you  shall  play  with  me,  as  Apame  did  with  Darius,  to 
command,  and  I  obey.    Taice  me  now  then  into  your  embraces,  and  I 
i¥iU  adore  and  reverence  your  virtues,  as  you  commiserate  my  misfor- 
tunes: O!  give  nie  leave  to  say  i^o  more,  lest  I  be  transported  to  inde* 
cencies;  be  now  conformable,  and  let  me  be  the  servant  of  your  desires, 
and  you  shall  be  hereafter  the  mistress  of  my  peirformances.     If  1  prevail, 
let  this  kiss  seal  up  the  contract,  and  this  kiss  be  a  witness  to  the  inden- 
tures, and  this  kiss,  because  one  witness  is  not  sufficient,  consummate 
the  assurance;  and  so  with  a  kind  of  revercncp,  and  fashionable  gesture,  * 
aft^r  he  had  kissed  her  thrice,  he  took  her  in  both  his  hands  cross-wise, 
and  gazed  upon  her,  with  a  kind  of  putting  her  from  him  and  pulling 
her  to  him,  and  so  again  and  again  rekisseH  her,  and  set  her  in  her  place 
with  a  pretty  manner  of  inforcement. 

The  young  lady  pleased,  as  well  with  the  compliment  of  his  behaviour, 
as  the  matter  in  hand,  which  was  the  hope  of  one  of  the  greatest  dia> 
dems  in  the  world,  whether  as  lovers,  who,  in  a  sympathy  of  liking, 
applauding  any  thing  from  their  amoroso's,  seemed  pleased  with  the 
very  accent  of  his  voice,  ar^d  variety  of  the  courtship;  or,  unaccustomed 
to  such  wooers,  she  remained  glad  of  the  opportunity;  or,  taught 
before-hand  what  to  do,  she  resolved  to  cast  away  all  peevisliness  and 
nicety;  or,  indeed,  ravished  with  the  thing  proposed,  she  was  loth  to 
be  silent,  considering  she  was  pleased,  and  could  not  be  displeased, 
considering  he  had  begun  so  kindly  with  her; 'and  therefore  answered 
him  with  a  pretty  blushing  modesty,  to  this  effect: 

My  I^rd,  if  I  should  act  a  true  woman's  part,  I  might  play  th<» 
VOL.  XI.  s  e 
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kypocrife,  in  standing  a-loof  off  from  what  I  must  desire,  and  cry  out 
with  Ariadne  against  Theseus : 

N(m  ego  sum  titulis  surripie/ida  tuis. 

Whereupon  some  resemble  us  ta  lapwings,  that  make  a  great  ejulation 
farthest  from  thi^r  nests;  but  I  mean  not  to  doal  so  with  you,  but  come 
as  near  as  I  can,  in  my  answer  to  that  which  comfortcth  with  reason 
and  probability.  If  I  were  then  absoluti  ly  at  my  own  diiipo^ing,  I  would 
thank  you  more  than  I  do,  and  thank  you,  ^r  your  gentleness  and  fair 
demeanour,  worthy  of  any  creature,  or  thing  you  could  di^ire.  As 
for  your  disclaiming  deceitful  words  and  flattering  oratory  concerning 
our  beauty,  comeliness,  virtues,  and  such  like  baits,  to  draw  us  into 
the  net  of  self  love  and  amazement:  I  like  it  the  better,  and  wish,  that 
all  women  were  of  my  mmd,  to  marry  upon  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  not  be  hurried  away  sometimes  to  their  overthruws,  with 
the  violence  of  passion  and  affection,  which  is  the  best  excuse,  they  can 
make,  for  iheir  folly,,  yea,  many  times  simplicity.  But  you  see  I  am 
the  father's  daughter,  and  the  King's  cousin,  so  that  I  will,  in  no  sort, 
prefer  my  tfWn  will  before  their  directions,  and  disposing  of  roe.  If  then 
it  pleaseth  them  to  hazard  me,  or,  as  you  please,  to  bestow  me  in  this 
sort,  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  you  mine,  and  glad,  if  you  vouchsafe  to 
esteem  me  yours.  Lay  then  your  foundation  on  them,  and  you  shall  see 
the  frame  of  the  building  erected, to  your  own  liking;  for  believe  it, 
such  wards,  as' myself,  may  well  be  resembled  to  delicate  plants  in 
rich  grounds,  which  either  grow  too  rank,  and  out  of  order,  fur  want 
of  pruning  and  looking  to,  or  thrive  not  in  their  situati9n^  for  lack  of 
refreshing  and  manuring;  all  which  is  reformed  by  the  tliscrction  of  a 
skilful  gardener,  and  advised  overseer:  therefore,  noble  sir,  repair,  I 
say,  to  the  master  of  the  family,  leave  is  light,  and  know  their  plea- 
sures, for  your  admission  into  this  nursery  ;  and  then  shall  1  be  glad  to 
be  a  flower  of  your  own  choice,  ,whcther  it  be  for  profit,  pleasure,  or 
exornation. 

What  needs  more  words?  The  marriage  was  consummated,  and  poor 
Perkin  transported  in  his  own  contemplation  for  joy,  that,  i(  he  pro* 
ceeded  no  further,  his  fortune  had  conducted  him  to  such  a  harbour, 
kissing  the  ground,  which  he  trod  upon,  and  swearing  the  very  place 
i»as  the  seat  of  his  geni  us : 

JpM€  locu9  miseroferrc  volebai  opem. 

But,  when  he  more  and  more  perceived  that  the  Scots,  like  a  piece  of 
wax,  were  rolled  together  by  his  warming  hand,  and  fashioned  to  what 
form  he  pleased ;  he  then  made  no  question  to  hammer  out  his  designs, 
on  the  anvil  of  prevailing,  to  their  everlasting  glory,  and  his  establish- 
ment. Yet  herein  he  went  l>eyond  himself,  and  deceived  both  them,  and 
himself,  by  warranting  powerful  aids  in  his  assistance,  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  realm,  as  soon  as  he  should  set  footing  in  England.  Notwith- 
standing, they  prepared  all  things  for  an  invasion,  and  every  man  was 
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retdjr  to  please  the  King,  and  pleasure  the  prince;  yea  they  were  so 
forward,  that*  in  hope  of  gain,  spoil,  victory,  renmvn,  and  revenge, 
they  cared  not  whetlier  the  Duke^s  title  were  good  or  no ;  and  so,  with 
a  well  Appointed  army,  and  sufficient  forces,  they  marched  towards  the 
confines  and  borders  of  the  north.  But  the  King,  out  of  discrt  tion,  loth 
to  make "Inore  haste,  than  good  speed,  and  understanding  policy,  con- 
jecturing that  the  English,  by  reason  of  Perkin's  being  in  Scotland, 
might  always  have  an  army  in  readiness,  or  raise  sudden  troops,  to  lie 
in  ambuscade,  in  the  borders,  by  way  of  prevention,  sent  forth  divers 
stradiots  and  scout-roasters,  to  discover  the  country,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  English;  who  returned  with  full  assurance  ot  the  coast'is  clearness, 
and,  for  any  thing  they  Ikiw,  they  might  make  both  incursions  tind  ex* 
cursions,  at  their  pleasure;  which,  although  it,  in  some  cases,  made 
the  King  the  rather  to. wonder,  as  if  England  was  secure  from  any  idle 
project,  orindi^  scorned  Pcrkin's  title  and  claim ;  yet,  because  it  was 
generally  accepted  for  good  news,  he  would  not  be  a  contrary  among^ 
so  many;  but  made  the  more  haste,  and  so,  with  fire  and  sword,  as  if 
he  did  arma  virumque  canert^  entered  Northumberland,  proclaiming  tha 
title  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Fourth,  and 
promising  both  pardon  and  preferment  to  all  such,  as  would  submit 
themselves  to  the  yoke  of  his  obedience;  the  denial  whereof  was  accom* 
panied  with  such  spoil,  cruelty,  and  insulting,  that  never,  before  or 
since,  did  they  ever  triumph  over  us,  or  proved  so  tyrannousf^so  that 
I  may  well  cry  out,  as  the  poet  doth  against  Scylla: 

Intrepidus  tanii  sedU  gecums  ab  alio 
Spectator  seelerii :  imeri  tot  miltia  tulgi 
Non  ffiguit  jussiue  morij  congesta  recepit 
Onmia  Tyrrhenut  ScyUana  cadacera  gurges. 

Lucan.  Lib.  ii. 

Wherein,  doubtless,  they  had  gone  forward,  but  that  they  perceived  no 
aid  or  succour  to  come  from  any  parts  of  England  to  n'Store  this  titular 
duke.  Besides,  the  soldiers,  full  of  spoil  ai\d  blood,  would  go  no  fur*' 
ther,  till  they  bad  sent  their  presenu  to  their  wives  and  children,  or 
returned  themselves  to  gratify  one  another,  after  such  a  victory;  but, 
in  truth,  the  King,  foreseeing  it  would  be  revenged,  determined  rather 
to  retire  with  this  assured  victory,  than  to  tarry  the  nuncupative  duke's 
unsure  and  uncertain  proceedings,  and  so  retreated  into  Scotland 
again. 

Some  remember,  that,  at  this  time,  though  it  was  but  a  very  simple 
policy,  Perkin  used  a  certain  kind  of  ridiculous  mercy  and  foolish  com* 
passion  towards  the  English  people,  as  though  that  rather  moved  the 
Scots  to  the  retreat,  than  any  thing  else :  whereupon,  lest  his  cozening 
and  iirUsion  should  be  discovet-ed,  by  reason  so  few  resorted  unto  him, 
he  thus  complained  to  the  Scottish  King,  and,  as  it  were,  exclaimed  ojf 
himself:  O  i  wretch  and  hard-hearted  man  that  I  am,  thus  remoneless, 
to  forage  my  native  country,  and  purchase  my  inheritance  with  such 
efi'usion  of  blood,  cruelty,  and  slaughter.  For  now  I  see,  before  this 
business  can  be  brought  to  any  good  pass,  houses  must  be  fired,  coun* 
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tries  depopulated/ women  ravished,  virgins  deflouied,  infants  slain,  the 
aged  murthered,  the  goods  rifled,  and  the  whole  kii^dom  subject  to 
devastation  which,  to  my  grief  of  soul,  I  must  needs  deplore.  There- 
fore, great  King,  I  request  you  from  henceforth,  do  not  afflict  my 
people,  nor  deform  my  country,  in  such  a  lamentable  and  remorseless 
manner:  for,  doubtless,  I  shall  never  endure  it  with  a  peaceable  soul 
and  conscience,  and  bad,  in  a  manner,  rather  lose  my  part  and  interest 
therein,  than  purchase  it  with  such  loss  and  excruciation  of  mind, 
especially  effusion  of  blood  and  barbarous  inforcement* 

Surely,  replied  the  King  of  Scots  half  angry,  and  more  than  half 
mistrusting  his  dissembling,  yea,  fully  resolved  on  his  weakness  and 
pusillanimity: 

— —  Fletus  quidfundU  inanes  f 

Kec  te  sponte  tua  scclrri  pararc faterisf 

Usqut  adeo  ne  timcsy  quern  tu  facu  ipse  timendumf 

Lucan,  Lib.  iii. 

Methinks  your  care  is  rather  ridiculous  than  superfluous,  to  be  thus 
dolent  for  another  man's  possessions:  yea,  I  see  not,  but  your  claim  is 
so  remote  and  disannulled,  that  it  must  be  an  Herculean  labour  to  settle 
you  in  any  of  their  cities  and  petty  provinces.  But,  for  calling  Eng- 
larulyour  land  and  realm,  and  the  inhabitants  your  people  and  subjects, 
it  is  as  wonderful  me,  as  displeasing  to  yourself,  that,  in  all  this  time, 
neither  gentleman,  nor  man  of  worth,  hath  extended  a  daring  hand,  or, 
if  you  will,  commiserable  arm  of  assistance  towards  you ;  nay,  though 
the  war  was  begun  in  your  name,  for  your  sake,  and  within  your  realm, 
of  which,  you  say,  you  are  the  undoubted  heir,  and  invited  to  the  same 
by  your  own  people  and  faction* 

Alas!  replied  the  prince,  I  confess  as  much  as  you  say ;  but,  if  it 
will  please  you  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  the  falling  back  of  the  King 
of  France,  yea,  when  I  was  in  speed  of  my  journey,  the  failing  of 
many  promises  to  my  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  defect 
and  protraction  of  my  business,  by  the  loss  of  an  hundred  lords  and 
knights,  some  in  their  liberties,  some  in  their  lives,  some  frc»m  their  own 
good  motives  and  intents,  and  all,  from  their  true  hearth  and  endeavours, 
by  the  King*s  forces,  and  vigilant  eye  over  them,  hath  not  only  deceived 
my  expectation,  but,  in, a  manner,  perverted  my  fortune.  Besides, 
you  know  with  what  difficulty  the  nature  of  adversity,  and  men  in 
distress,  attain  unto  any  credit  and  estimation ;  so  that  we  and  you 
both  have  had  woeful  experience  of  many  great  princes  deposed  from 
their  thrones,  and  left  friendless,  succourlcss,  and  quite  destitute  of 
relief  in  the  hands  of  then*  enemies;  and  therefore,  as  mischief  and 
misery  arc  of  my  old  acquaintance,  so  am  I  not  now  unprepared  to 
entertain  the  same,  but  must  submit  to  the  calamity,  aud  attend  the 
appointment  of  the  highest  God,  concerning  my  lowest  dejection,  and 
sol  conclude  with  an  ancient  saying  of  Euripides: 
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— •  Turham  emrn  recipere  me  puduit, 

Ut  oculis  vidercnt  hunc  meum  turpem  hahitum^ 

Occultamprct  pudore  meum  infortunium  ;  quatido  enim  vir 

Habuerit  mal^  magnus^  in  inepticu 

Cadit  deteriores^  eo  qui  fait  dudum  infxiix. 

Eurip.  Helena. 

Although  this  came  roundly  off,  and  savoured  somewhat  better  than 
the  forinor  ;  yet  the  King  replied  not  at  all,  but  was  content  wkh  his 
first  nproof,  being  more  fearful  every  day  than  other,  that  this  intricate 
business  would  l^e  a  work  of  wonder,  and  to  fashion  the  lump  of  such 
deformity,  to  any  handsome  or  substantia  proportion,  must  be  danger- 
ous and  prejudicial  for  ever  to  the  Scottish  crown. 

After  the  nobles  had  been  thus  startled  in  Northumberland  with  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  saw  the  inhsibitants  fly  every  way  trom  the 
fury  of  the  Scots,  they  fortified  their  holds,  mustered  their  forces, 
followed  the  enemies,  and  certified  the  King  of  all  this  enterprise  and 
invasion,  who,  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  same,  as  more  fearing  the 
natural  subject's  startling  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  allegiance,  than  any 
foreign  comet  in  the  greatest  radiance  and  presages,  presently  took  order 
for  the  repressing  of  each  tumult  and  insurrection ;  but,  assured  of  the 
Scots  retreat,  and  thai  they  were  returned  loaden  with  spoils  and  great 
riches,  he  resolved  upon  another  course,  having,  in  the  mean  while,  so 
great  occasions  of  displeasure  against  Scotland,  that  all  men,  either  to 
plc^ase  themseWes,  or  animate  the  King  in  his  willing  revenges,  cried  out, 
To  arms,  to  arms!     And  this  was  the  eleventh  year's  work. 

The  twelfth  year  began  with  a  parliament,  both  for  the  settling  the 
uncertain  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  obtaining  a  subsidy,  or  other 
disbursements  of  money,  for  the  furnishing  an  army  into  Scotland ;  to 
which  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  opened  uillingly  their  coffers,  and 
chearfully  their  hearts,  exclaiming  against  their  immanity,  and  pro- 
claiming their  loyalty  and  endeavours,  to  prosecute  them  with  all  revenge, 
that  durst  so  aflright  the  kingdom,  and  affront  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  commonwealth.  Of  this  ai'my  was  Giles,  Lord  Dawbney,  the 
King's  chamberlain^  made  lieutenant-general,  a  man  of  no  less  wit  than 
experience,  of  no  less  experience  than  hardiness,  of  no  less  hardiness 
than  moderation  and  government.  But  see  the  changes  of  human  life,  and 
the  mischiefs  to  which  the  best  of  men  and  greatest  princts  are  sub- 
ject, as  if  the  poet  were  again  to  cry  out : 

Heu  non  est  qukquamjidujny  neque  certafalicitas. 

As  he  was  marching  forward  with  his  forces,  a  strange  innovation  called 
him  back  again.  For  (as  if  fortune  only  meant  to  play  the  wanton  with 
Perkin  on  the  one  side,  and  bring  biro,  as  we  say,  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
and  misfortune  on  the  other  side)  to  try  the  King's  patience,  a  new  re- 
bellion in  the  west  had  like  to  have  been  as  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
shoulders,  and  set  in  combustion  the  whole  commonwealth.  For,  when 
the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  commissioners  were  speedily  sent  to 
gather  in  the  money,  this  excandescefu  populuty  to  whom  such  taxes  and 
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impositions  were  a  kind  of  drawing  blood  from  their  very  life  veins, 
began  to  rebel,  especialty  the  Comishmen,  inhabiting  the  remotest  |iarts 
of  the  kingdom  westward,  who  not  only  complained  of  their  own  penury 
and  wants,  as  living  in  a  barren  and  sterile  soil,  overcome  with  labour, 
watches,  and  toils  in  the  minerals,  and  getting  a  poor  maintenance  out 
of  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  with  fearful  endurances ;  but  threatened 
the  officers,  denying  the  taxes,  and  began  temerariously  to'speak  of  the 
King  himself;  yea,  when  there  seemed  by  the  justices,  and  odiers  in 
authority,  a  dam  to  be  cast  up  against  this  fearful  inundatioa^  they 
deKisted  from  womanish  exclamations,  lamentingib,  and  ejulations,  and 
fell,  inconsiderately,  to- malicious  calumniation,  threatening  the  coun- 
cil, and  naming  Thomas  Morelon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir 
Reinold  Brey,  as  principal  directors  and  setters  forward  of  these  imposi- 
tions again:»t  them ;  saying  plainly.  It  was  a  shame,  that  a  small  incur- 
sion of  the  Scots,  which  wa^  not  only  customary,  but  as  soon  extin- 
guished as  kindled,  should  raise  such  exactions,  and  excite  the  kingdom 
to  unsufferablc  turmoils,  with  a  general  war,  and  tumultuous  hurly- 
burly;  to  which  things,  when  the  commissioners  would  have  gently 
answered,  and  honestly  maintained  the  King's  purposes  and  prerogpttifes, 
Thomas  Flamock,  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  laws,  and  Michael  Joseph, 
a  blacksmith,  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  commons,  threatening, 
without  further  reasoning  the  matter,  both  the  receivers,  and  all  such, 
whom  they  emplo)vd  as  inferior  officers  under  them. 

By  which  occas'on,  according  to  that  saying.  Res  vetep»eiis  muliiiwh^ 
improbos  cum  habuesit  pr<tfeCt09 :  The}  became  a  monstrous  bead  to 
these  unruly  bodies,  exhorting  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  follow  them  in  this  quarrel ;  R>r  they  intended  neither  hurt  to 
any  creature,  nor  spoil  to  any  place,  but  merely  a  relbrmation  of  the 
disorder,  and  correction  of  such  persons,  as  were  the  authors  of  their 
grief  and  vexation  ;  and,  when  any  seemed  to  impugn  and  reprove  these 
H*ditious  and  unreasonable  course^  affirming  plainly,  that,  from  all 
examples  and  tinus,  treasons  and  commotions  have  ended  with  lament* 
able  effusion  of  blood,  both  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  many  inno- 
cents made  accessaries,,  through  constraint  and  wicked  instigation,  they 
were  called  bas&  dastards,  cowa^'ds,  fools,  and  lowers  of  ease  and  arro- 
gance, more  than  renoi%n,  and  their  countr/s  honour  and  liberty;  so 
that,  what  with  shame  of  taunts  and  rebukes,  and  what  with  fear 
of  the  loss  of  their  lives  and  goods,  they  uniied  themselves  to  thn 
outrageous  company,  and  made  up  a  strong  party  well-armed,  and 
too  well  instructed;  for  the  captains  not  only  praised  and  extolled 
the  hardiness  of  the  people,  but  rewarded  such  as  assisted  and  relieved 
the  soldiers,  whew  by,  alter  a  general  muster  of  fortyrthousand  men, 
they  came  to  Taunton,  where  they  slew  the  provost  of  Perin,  principal 
commissioner  for  the  subsidy  in  those  parts,  and  from  thence  to  Wells, 
inUMiding  to  go  forward  to  London,  where  the  King  was  resident,  and 
such  ci>unsi'llors  as  they  maligned. 

0  rMe$  inattdita!  O  vvretchi-d  and  abused  people!  that  think  of 
nothing  but  present  rages,  nor  once  admit  of  any  providence,  to  consider 
of  following  punishments,  whatever  sudden  events  contrive,  bnt,  in 
their  disobedience  against  God,  their  prince  and  countrr,  resemble  a 
violent  sea,  a  burning  torrent,  a  tempestuous  wind,  all  which  (with 
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extremity  anci  impetuous  force)  spoil  the  trees,  <iver-run  and  swallow  up 
the  lower  ground,  consume  ail  things,  and,  in  the  end,  leave  the  niia- 
chief  to  the  wringing  of  hands,  crying  of  the  people,  and  dtprecatiund  of 
the  better  sort,  who  impute  such  vengeance  to  the  power  and  justice  of 
Godf  that  punishethsins,  and  will  not  Sutler  dibuU'dience  and  horrible 
villainies  unrewarded :  for  never  rebellion  prevailed  in  their  greatest 
forwardiiessy  nor  ended  without  unsufforable  damage's  wnmght  by  their 
unruliness  which  rathir  tended  to  thefts,  robberies,  spoils,  and  slaugh* 
tcrs,  than  refor;nation,  or  hon<  »t  coercion  of  disorders.  As  for  their 
motivt'S  and  excuses  for  such  facinoruus  attempts,  breaking  out  to  find 
fault  with  men  in  authority,  and  audacious  invections  against  tbe 
government:  Alas!  neither  can  ihty  tell  what  to  demand  or  what  t» 
redrebSy  when  it  shall  come  to  true  deciding  indeed.  lor  a  very  coor 
fusion  will  hinder  their  rin^olutjons,  and,  not  knowing  wherein  to  pro- 
ceed directly,  they  a^k  indirectly  that  which  may  not  be  granted  Ai 
for  their  govermird  themselves,  let  them  Ih*  nev(  r  !»o  good,  they  shall  be 
sure  uf  envieri,  and  linders  of  faults;  h  t  them  be  iiewr  so  bat!,  th^ 
shall  have  flatterers  and  supporters;  let  tltem  U*  indiffennt,  and  the 
gciod  which  they  do  shall  not  be  so  well  accepti'd,  as  the  bad  they 
procure  maliciously  taken;  yea,  remove  whom  you  will,  the  persons 
may  bechan$;ed,  but  the  faults  will  remain,  and  so  the  prince  be  pleased, 
and  men's  private  humours  satisfied,  who  regarded  the  commonwealth, 
or  hilpi'd  a  poor  man  f>r  char i^y^b  sake;  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that 
many  tinu's  hom-st  govi mors,  instead  of  obedience,  have  good-will ; 
and  whosoever  loveth  his  country,  without  Collateral  respects,  may  sic 
down  with  a  safe  conscience,  but  not  unscandalised,  or  maligned  of 
some  of  his  own  rank.  Therefore  I  would  have  all  generous  spirits, 
either  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  once  placed  in  authority,  ajidj  in 
spight  of  the  world,  stick  close  lo  the  sides  of  religion  and  equity,  thouglk 
pei-secution  and  troubles  do  follow,  or  disclaim  the  affecting  such  trans- 
cendent places,  allaying  the  thirst  of  ambition  with  a  quiet  potion  of 
reposedness  and  contentment,  and  leaving  the  vanity  of  foppish  obser- 
vation to  vain  glorious  fooh^  who  are  not  only  called  so  by  God  himself, 
but,  peradventu re,  reputed  so. even  by  such  as  do  them  reverence, 
and  latter)  themselves  in  the  well-soiled  pastures  of  their  government* 

But  to  our  story: 

When  the  King  was  advertised  of  these  troubles,  and  exorbitant 
attempts,  which  gathered  like  a  cloud,  threatening  a  tempest  round 
tbuut  him,  and  saw  into  what  perplexity  he  was  now  detruded,  having 
War  on  every  side,  he  compared  himsf'lf  to  a  man  rising  in  a  dark  nighty 
and  going  undressed  into  a  room,  striking  his  head  against  this  post, 
I'unning against  that  table,  meeting  with  his  shins  such  a  st(K>l  or  form, 
<^d  staggering  up  and  down  against  one  block  or  another;  and  so  stood, 
for  I  he  time,  amazed,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  what  to  do,  or  with 
whom  tii  find  fault,  till,  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  he  vented  out  this  saying 
of  Euripides: 

'-^^SimUeM  iumus  nautii^  qui 
TempeMtaiis  cum  effugerint  tarcam  vim^ 
Pnipe  terrum  apimUrwU,  deindt  a  terrm 
Fimmmibwpeiluntur  in  patUwn  iierum.    Eurip.  HcradidA. 
se4 
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But  to  complain  of  God,  or  men,  would  rather  aggravate  his  grief  than 
procure  his  redress ;  therefore,  though  he  well  knew  that  princes  were 
the  tennis-balls  of  fortune,  and  subjects  of  mutability  and  ^Iteration, 
and  that  he  muse  submit  to  the  divine  providence;  yet  he  also  nnder- 
stood  there  was  no  lying  still  in  this  deploralion,  without  the  ordinary 
practice  of  such  remedies  as  God  had  appointed  in  their  several  work- 
ings, and  therefore  prepared  his  armies  either  to  bring  this  disturbance 
to  a  quiet  atonement,  or  whip  the  rebellion  with  the  scourges  of  fire 
and  sword.  But  when  again  he  considered  the  Scots  were  his  enemies, 
and  must  be  suppressed  ;  the  western  rebels  were  at  his  doors,  and  roust 
be  repugned  ;  France  was  wavering,  and  must  be  looked  unto;  Flanders 
threatening,  and  must  be  appeased;  Perkin  Warbeck  lay  at  advantage, 
and  roust  be  watched;  yea,  over -watched,  as  indeed  the  principal  fire- 
brand, that  set  all  this  on  a  blaze,  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  huriy 
burlies,  came  over  ambassadors  from  the  French  King,  who  must  be 
answered;  he  grew  somewhat  perplexed  again,  till,  shaking  off  all  the 
hindrances  of  his  amazement^  he  fell  to  practice,  and  orderly  per* 
formances. 

Whereupon  he.  called  his  council  together,  and  they,  without  any 
great  difficulty,  determined  the  business  in  this  manner.  To  attend  upon 
the  Scots,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  puissant  and  politick 
captain,  prisoner  at  the  overthrow  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  and 
within  two  years  set  at  liberty,  and  after  John  Lord  Dinham  made  high 
treasurer  of  England,  was  appointed  to  muster  the  forces  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  the  borders  round  about,  and  so  attend  that 
service.  To  repress  the  western  rebels,  the  Lord  Dawbney,  with  his 
whole  power,  prepared  for  Scotland,  was  recalled  to  march  against 
them,  wheresoever  they  incamped.  To  look  unto  France,  Calais  and 
Guisncs,  with  the  garisons,  were  much  augmented,  and  provided  for. 
To  prevent  Flanders,  the  pavy  was  prepared,  and  the  staples  for  the 
merchants  settled.  To  keep  Warbeck  from  coming  into  England,  and 
joining  with  the  rebels,  the  whole  nobility  combined  themselves,  espe- 
cially the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  came  on  purpose  to 
London,  to  offer  their  service  to  his  Majesty;  and  so  all  places  were 
looked  unto  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  manned  with  strength  of  soldiers. 
And,  to  answer  the  ambassadors  of  Charles  the  French  King,  be  sent 
honourable  persons  to  receive  them,,  and  convey  them  to  Dover,  and 
there  a  while  to  detain  them  till  some  of  these  tumults  and  rebellions 
were  extinguished  and  suppressed ;  which  indeed  was  so  wisely  and 
politickly  handled,  that  noneof  the  ambassadors  were  troubled  so  much 
as  with  the  rumours  of  these  commotions. 

But  see  the  horror  of  spight,  and  with  what  a  contracted  brow  mis- 
fortune can  look  upon  Kings  themselves!  So  that  a  man  well  may  say 
to  this  rebellion,  as  Ovid  did  to  Cupido  in  his  first  book  of  elegies: 

Sunt  tiln  magna  puer^  nimiumque  potentia  regna  : 
Cur  opus  affectas  ambitiose  nwutn  f 

For,  as  these  rebels  and  Cornishmeri  departed  from  Wells,  l^ey 
cntertoined,  for  their  chief  captain,  James  Twichet,  Lord  Aodley 
whose  countenance  and  authority  in  the  country  strengthened  to«*" 
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much :  for,  by  tbis  occasion,  tbey  went,  without  intermission,  to  Salis- 
bury, and  so  to  Winchester,  and  from  thence  into  Kent,  hoping  for 
further  and  further  assistance.  But  they  were  deceived  in  their  expect- 
ation :  for  the  Earl  of  Kent,  George  Lord  Abergavenny,  John  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Edward  Poinings,  Sir  Richard  Guildford,  Sir 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Sir  John  Pechy,  William  Scot,  and  many  others, 
with  a  well-mustered  army,  were  not  only  ready  to  defend  their  country 
from  all  mischief  and  destruction,  but  determined  to  offend  them  in  their 
facinorous  attempts,  and  prejudicial  intrusion ;  which  loyalty  somewhat 
rebated  the  forwardness  of  the  Comishmen,  and  they  began  to  suspect 
themselves,  being  so  far  from  their  country,  and  remote  from  any 
supply.  Notwithstanding,  loth  to  dishearten  their  spirits  with  any  de- 
pr^ing  humour,  they  cast  away  all  doubts,  and,  presuming  on  their  own 
strength  and  forces,  as  also  animated  by  their  leaders  and  conductors, 
they  were  now  as  much  exasperated  against  the  Kentish  men,  for  refusing 
their  promised  assistance,  as  against  tne  King,  for  usurping  their  liberty, 
swearing  revenge  against^  both :  in  which  rage  and  heat  of  repining, 
they  came  as  far  as  Blackheatb,  within  four  miles  of  London,  and 
took  the  field  in  an  arrogant,  over-daring  manner,  on  the  top  of  an 
hill,  supposing  all  things  conformable  to  their  arrogancy,  and  deccivable 
hopes,  because,  as  yet,  they  passed  and  repassed  without  fighting,  or 
strong  encounters :  but,  alas ! 

Blanditics  comiies  tibi  ertmt  ierrorque  furorjue^ 

And  they  were  abused  with  a  veil  of  ignorance,  and  covering  of  obsti« 
nacy:  for  the  King  disposed  of  his  afljairs  with  great  policy  and  cir- 
cumspection, not  determining  to  give  them  battle,  or  cxagitate  them  at 
all,  till  he  had  them  far  from  their  proper'  dwellings  and  flattering 
friends;  till  they  were  in  despair  of  relief,  and  wearied  with  long  and 
tedious  joumies:  till  their  treasure  was  spent,  their  vitals  consumed, 
and  provision  failing;  till  their  company  dropped  from  them  like  rotten 
hangings  oh  a  moistened  wall,  and  their  whose  designs  and  expectation 
were  quite  disannulled;  and  then,  when  he  imagined  their  souls  vexed 
with  the  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience,  their  fury  asswaged  with  com- 
punction and  penitcncy,  their  spirits  daunted  with  repentance  and 
remorse,  and  all  their  array  affrighted  with  madness  and  doubtful 
extasies,  would  he  set  upon  them,  and,  in  some  convenient  place,  cir- 
cumvent and  inviron  them  to  his  own  best  advantage,  and  their  irre- 
coverable damage  and  destruction. 

As  for  the  city  of  London,  i  cannot  but  remember  and  compare  it 
unto  Rome,  both  when  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps,  to  threaten  the 
monarchy,  being  yet  far  off  himself,  and  also  Marius  and  Sylla  covered 
her  fields  with  armed  men,  and  trampled  on  the  bosom  of  their  country 
with  ambitious  steps,  and  cruel  feet  of  usurpation:  then  spoke  the  poet 
in  this  manner: 

Quoties  Romam  fortuna  lacessity 

Hac  iter  est  bellis^  gemitu  sic  quisqut  latenti,  ^ 
Non  aum  timuisse  palam :  Vox  nuUa  dolori 
Credita:  Lucan.  Lib.  i. 
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There  was  chahitng  the  streets,  shutting  up  the  shops,  noakugitrofig 
the  gates,  doubling  the  watches,  hiding  their  treasure,  cries,  fesn, 
terrors,  and  every  one  more  disturU'd  for  the  loss  of  his  private  goods, 
than  the  encumbcrances  of  the  commoiMKrealth.  Here  was  mustering  of 
V>ldiers,  watching  all  day  in  armour,  guarding  the  river,  filling  tbe 
streets  with  companifs  of  horse  and  foot,  cutting  down  tbe  bridge,  lock- 
ing up  their  doors,  shutting  the  gates,  and  v(rhat  elste  named  U'forf^  to 
be  put  in  practice,  with  advantage  o(  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  bothij; 
Southwark  and  the  suburbs,  and  tbe  strength  of  the  Tower,  which  tbry 
knew  was  reserved  for  the  King  himself.  Notwithstanding,  such  wu 
the  instability  of  the  citisens,  b^^tig  a  little  disturbed  from  tbeir  quiet- 
ness and  rest,  their  daintirs  and  ease,  their  banquetings  and  ineitiDg^ 
their  feasts  and  sumptoutness,  their  pastimes  and  pleasures,  tliHt  tbe; 
rather  complained  of  the  King  ami  his  council  for  the  first  occasion  of 
these  ti}muits,  than  exprobrated  the  rebels  for  ingratitude  sod  dis- 
obedience. But  the  King,  without  further  disputing  against  tbeir  pcevisb- 
ness,  or  laying  open  the  abuses  of  such  refractory  people,  deiiwred 
them  of  this  fear:  for  he  presently  sent  John  Earl  of  Oxford,  Henry 
Bourchier  Earl  of  Fssex,  Edmond  de  la  Poole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Rice 
ap  Thomas,  Humphrey  Staoloy,  and  other  worthy  martial  nx'n,  with 
a  company  of  archers  and  horsemen,  to  environ  the  hill  where  the  rebels 
were  incamped  round  about :  himself,  with  the  main  army  and  furosof 
the  city,  much  ordnance  and  great  provision,  took  St.  George V(i<  Ids; 
where,  on  a  Friday,  at  night,  he  quartered  himself,  and  on  tbe  Sntur- 
day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  posted  Lord  Dawbney  at  Dertford, 
whoi  by  break  of  day,  got  the  bridge  of  the  htrnnd,  in  spigbtof  rrsbten, 
which  manfully  defended  it  a  while,  shooting  arrows  a  full  yard  loiig; 
and  demeaning  themselves  like  scholarly  and  eloquent  orators,  plesding 
for  the  time  in  a  bad  cause  with  good  words,  and  handling  an  ill  inaitrr 
too  well.  From  thence  he  went  courageously  against  the  whole  com- 
pany; and,  what  with  the  former  earl's  assaulting  them  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  own  charges  on  the  other  side,  as  knowing  how  the  King^  bo^ 
ness  stood  to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  the  battle  began  a-pace,  and  ix)t 
a  man  but  prepannl  himself  to  fight  it  out,  till  at  last  the  Lord  Dawbney 
engaged  bimsi'lfso  far,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner;  but  whether  for  fisr, 
or  thrcmgh  his  own  wit  and  policy,^  they  quickly  released  him,  and  he 
as  quickly  dispatched  the  matter,  and  made  an  end  of  the  war;  for  be 
|>ut  them  all  to  flight,  so  that  a  man  may  well  say  unto  them; 


-  Via  nulla  salutiM, 


NunJ'vga,  non  virtus^  vix  spes  quoque  mortis  honestw: 

i^nd  I  may  truly  nport  of  the  contrary:  never  was  a  battle  so  well 
fought,  .and  ao  quickly  determined :  for,  before  the  King  was  ready  to 
go  to  dinner,  there  were  slain  two*thousand  rebels,  and  many  more 
taken  prisoners;  the  rest  hardly  escaped  home,  who,  for  all  their  defe«i» 
and  uncomfortable  news  to  the"  people,  were  nither  accelerated  to 
revenge  their  companions  wrongs,  than  exanimated  from  further  attempts* 
or  seemed  grieved  at  the  King  and  countiVs  molcstatioDa  shewing  sad 
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looks,  but  fttomackful  hearts,  and  so  remained  intoxicated  in  tbeir 
brains,  .and  ready,  upon  every  occasion,  to  a  new  rebellion,  as  you 
shall  hear  hereafter.         / 

When  this  battle  was  ended,  and  so  delicately  contrived  (for  the  King 
lost  not  above  four  hundred  men)  some  imputed  it  to  tlie  KingV  policy, 
who  appointing  the  same  on  Monday,  by  way  of  anticipation,  fell  upon 
them  on  Saturday,  and  so,  taking  them  somewhat  unprovided,  had  the 
foitune  to  prevail  and  thrive  in  his  advantage*  Such  as  were  taken 
and  apprehemled  had  their  pardon,  except  the  principal  and  firebrands 
of  the  mischief:  for  the  Lord  Audley  was  dntwn  from  Newgate  to 
Tower-hill,  in  a  coat  of  his  own  arms  painted  upon  paper  reversed  and 
all  torn,  and  there  beheaded  the  twentyiighth  of  June.  Ihomas 
Flamock  and  Michael  Joseph  were  execute  d,  after  the  order  of  traiton, 
and  their  quarters  sent  into  Cornwall,  for  the  terrifying  of  the  people. 
Some  were  dispatched  at  sundry  towns,  as  they  deserved ;  amungist  whom 
the  Smith,  and  divers  others  of  his  immodist  triends,  had  nu  e\cusc  to 
make  for  this  rebellion;  but,  whether  they  prevailed  or  no,  they  were 
sure  to  be  registered  to  eternity,  for  daring  to  do  somewhat  in  behalf  cf 
their  country's  liberty,  and  bidding  battle  to  Kings  and  princes  at  their 
palace-gates,  and  before  the  city  walls,  even  London  itself,  that  great 
city,  the  chamber  for  their  treasury,  and  strength  of  their  royalty; 
which  makes  me  remember  a  saying  of  Lucan,  Lib«  viii. 


-&(/  me  xel  sola  iaeri 


lama  potest  rerum,  toto  quas  gessimus  orbe, 
Et  nomen^  quod  mundtu  mnat : 

^nd  in  another  place,  Lib.  ix. 

Quid  pluraferam  ?  turn  nomhta  tanto 
Ixveniet  qperi^  veljamam  comule  mututi : 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year. 

In  this  time  you  must  know,  that  the  King  of  Scots  lay  not  idle, 
but,  merely  upon  supposition  of  what  would  follow,  prepan-d  himself, 
jiOT  was  so  ill  befriended,  but  he  had  secret  intelligences  of  ail  King 
iienry^s  purpo8(*s  and  intendments;  whereupon  he  enlarged  his  army, 
barricadoed  his  passages,  intrenched  and  fortified  the  holds,  kept  good 
watch  and  ward,  and  stood  on  the  pinnacles  of  a  high  presumption  to 
encounter  with  the  proudest  forces  of  England ;  yea,  to  give  defiance,  if  need 
were,  to  the  King  himself.  Notwithstanding  he  now  lay  a  while  only  at 
defence,  watching  with  what  ward  the  English  would  break  upon  him, 
and  wondering  at  my  Lord  Dawbney's  retraction,  and  why  he  came 
not  forward  as  his  spies  had  advertised  ;  but,  when  he  understcHnl  of 
the  western  rebellion,  he  then  conjectund  the  truth,  and  a  while 
reposed  himself,  till  a  messenger  of  these  western  inen  came  unto  Pi  rkia 
and  proffeied  their  obedience  and  endeavours,  if  he  would  come  and  joiii 
his  army  with  theint,  and  so,  as  their  prince  and  captain,  revenge  their 
wrongs.  I'bu  was  motioned  to  King  Jatees,  wbo,tho'  he  coniessed,  that, 
if  they  would  join  with  the  Gomishmen,  there  mig^t  be  a  gate  open 
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indeed  to  prevail  and  walk  in  the  fields  of  victory;  yet  he  would  by  no 
•means  adventure  his  people  so  far,  and  confessed  plainly  he  wanted  ships 
for  transporting  so  great  an  army  into  those  parts:  only,  because  he 
would  be  doing  to  please  the  supported  Prince,  he  meant  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  the  King  of  England's  disturbance,  and  once  again 
adventure  into  his  territories;  and  so  with  a  sufficient  preparation  he 
attempted  the  Castle  of  Norham,  standing  upon  the  river  of  Tweed, 
dividing  Scotland  and  England.  But  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  courage,  experience,  and  fidelity,  suspecting 
as  much,  had  well  stored  and  fortified  the  same,  and  was  in  it  with  such 
power,  ammunition,  and  provision,  as  he  was  able  to  raise,  sending 
the  King  word  of  the  siege,  and  inviting  the  Earl  of  Surn>y  to  conic  to 
his  rescue  with  all  expedition.  Thex'arl  was  mustering  uf  men  in  York- 
shire when  this  news  extended  itself,  and  like  a  worthy  servant  hastened 
his  journey  the  rather,  and  so  with  twelve  Earls  and  liarons  of  the  north 
country,  one  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  name,  and  twenty 
thousand  soldiers,  well  ordered  and  armed,  he  came  to  raise  the  siege, 
in  which  this  brave  prelate  was  so  engaged :  besides,  he  fumkhed  a 
handsome  navy  at  sea,  whennif  the  I^rd  Bro<lke  was  admiral,  to  give 
their  attendance  whatsoever  should  chance.  But  when  the  King  of  Scots* 
and  his  counterfeit  Duke  of  York,  had  full  and  certain  notice  of  the 
Earl  9f  Surre/s  approach,  and  that  the  Lord  Dawbney's  army  was  also 
intirc  and  unbroken,  yea,  ready  to  march  forward  as  a  second  to  the 
former,  they  thought  it  better  to  retire  with  security,  than  to  tarry  the 
adventure  with  certainty  of  loss,  if  not  hazard  both  of  life  and  honour; 
and  so  by  a  voluntary  consent  they  raised  their  camp  and  returned, 
tinder  colour  of  commiseration  of  the  people,  whom  they  knew  in  the 
best  war  must  be  subjected  to  slaughter  and  captivity.  And  to  this 
purpose  they  could  yield  a  reason  out  of  our  poet  to  certain  spirits  that 
wondered  at  their  affrighting^  and  drawings-back,  seeing  no  peril  ap- 
parent, nor  hearing  of  any  stedfast  reports  concerning  a  more  forcible 
enemy,  and  so  calling  for  a  book  reading  to  them  this  lesson  of  satis- 
faction : 

Potuit  tibi  vulnere  nuUo 


Stare  labor  bellit  potuit  ifine  cade  suhactnm, 
Capiivumque  ducetn  violata  tradere  pad  f 
QuisfurorS  Cosci  scelerum^  Cioilia  bella 
Gesturi  metuunty  ne  non  cum  sanguine  vincanif 

Lucan.  Lib.  vii. 

This  answer  of  the  King  did  rather  harm  than  good  to  poor  Perknn. 
For  they  perceived  the  King  was  weary  of  this  war,  and  loth  to  take 
his  part  any  longer,  and  so  they  rested  a  while  displeasingly  pleased. 

But  the  truth  was^  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  soinraged  at  the  bragging 
and  over-daring  prince,  that  he  followed  him  at  the  heels,  and  in  revenge 
of  many  mischiefs  perpetrated  by  him  in  such  audacious  manner,  he 
entered  Scotland,  defaced  tiie  castle  of  Cundrestins,  demolished  the 
tower  of  Hedonhally  undermined  the  tower  of  Edington,  overthrew  the 
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pile  of  Fulden,  and  sent  Norroy  king  of  arms  to  the  captain  of  Haiton 
Castle,  the  strongest  fortification  tx^tween  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  to 
deliver  the  same;  which  he  absolutely  denied,  until  the  worthy  general 
set  himself  down  before  it,  made  his  approaches,  and  cast  up  d  strong 
rampart,  or  battery,  for  the  expugnation,  prevailing  so  far,  that  at  last 
it  was  surrendered,  their  lives  only  saved;  who  were  no  SiX)ner  departed; 
according  to  the  conditions,  but  our  general  quite  overthrew  and  demo* 
lished  the  same. 

The  King  of  Scots  was  within  a  mile  of  the  siege,  and  yet  durst  not 
rescue  the  same ;  only,  by  way  of  ostentation,  he  sent   Marchmount 
and  another  herald  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  with  a  kind  of  defiance,  and 
challenge  either  to  encounter  with  him  army  to  army,  or  body  to  body; 
conditionally,  that,  if  the  victory  fpll  to  his  Majesty,  the  earl  should 
deliver  and  surrender  for  his  ransom  the  town  of  Berwick  with  the  fish- 
garths  of  the  same;  if  the  earl  again  were  victor,  the  King  would  pay 
one  thousand  pound  sterling  fur  his  redemption.     The  noble  general 
welcomed   these  heralds,  and,  like  a  courageous,  yet  understanding 
captain,  quickly  answered  all  the  points  of  their  commission :  ^rst,  he 
was  ready  to  abide  the  battle  in  the  plain  field,  and  would,  if  he  pleased, 
for  the  same  purpose  lay  open  the  trenches,  and  make  the  passages  so 
easy,    that   victory  should  have  comfort  of  coming  amongst  them. 
Secondly,  he  thought  himself  much  honoured,  that  so  noble  a  prince 
and  gteat  a  King,  would  vouchsafe  to  descend  to  so  low  a  degree  of 
contention,  as  a  private  duel  with  him,  for  which  he  would  not  only 
repute  him  heroick  and  magnanimous,  but,  setting  his  loyalty  to  his 
prince  aside,  perform  all  good  offices,  which   b<4onged    to  the  sweet 
contract  of  a  perpetual  amity,  if  it  weie  possible,    between   them. 
Thirdly,  for  the  town  of  Berwick,  it  was  none  of  his,  but  the  King  his 
master's,  which  he  would  not  so  much  as  conjecture  upon  without  bis 
consent  and  advice,  as  he  himself  minht  well  judge  in  the  affairs  of 
princes,  what  was  to  be  done.     Fourthly,  he  thoui^lit  his  own  life  worth 
all  the  towns  of  ihe  world,  and  so  wuuld  gladly   hazard  himself;  yea 
was  proud,  as  he  said  before,  that  so  groat  a  Majesty  would  parallel 
him  in  such  a  kind ;  only  he  desiR^d  pardon  fur  a  little  vuin-glory,  that, 
if  he  conquered  the  King,  he  would  release  him   fn^-iy;  if  the  Kmg 
vanquished  him,  he  would  either  yield  him  his  life,  or  pay  such  a  tribute 
anti  competency,  as  is  befitting  the  slate  and  degree  of  an  earl ;  to  all 
which  he  was  rather  induced,  because  he  whs  confident,  that 

Causa  jubet  melior  tuptros  sperare  secundijs* 

But  it  should  seem,  these  affronts  were  more  flourishes  :  for  neither 
battle,  norcombate,  nor  any  enterprise  worth  the  ircording  was  put  in 
practice,  although  the  English  forct  s  had  lain  long  in  the  country,  to 
the  same  purpose.  Wheieupon  the  lord  general,  loth  to  spend  bis  time 
»o  inconsiderately,  and  somewlat  wearietl  with  the  disteniperature  of 
the  climate,  and  unseasonablemss  of  the  wt-aiher,  the  country  atfordmg 
nothing  but  mists  and  fogs  at  this  tunc  of  the  ^ear,  raised  his  camp,  and 
retired  to  Berwick.  But,  when  the  truthwas-larfher  enlarged,  the  King 
commanded  him  so  to  do  by  his  letters  of  private  intelligence:  for  now  came 
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a  time,  in  which  the  windows  of  heaven  seemed  to  open,  and  the  God 
of  Mercy  thought  to  recompense  his  patience  and  goodness,  with  a  quiet 
end  o(  his  troubles,  and  happy  success  in  his  enterprises,  which  fell  out 
Qpon  this  occasion : 

Ferdinando  King  of  Spain,  and  Elisabeth  his  wife,  having  a  purpose 
to  marry  th(  ir  daughter  Lady  Catharine,  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  very  loth  that  any  contention  hetwetn  the  King  of  Scots,  whom  he 
much  favoured,  and  the  King  of  En(;land,  whom  he  highly  respected, 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  partition  between  their  projected  araitj 
and  royal  affinity;  especially  that  either  pnibability  of  an  interest,  or 
counterfeit  device  of  the  issue  male  from  the  House  of  York,  should  cast 
any  blocks  or  hindrances  in  the  way  of  these  pretences;  he  most  provi- 
detitly  s'^nt  one  Peter  Hiulos,  a  man  of  great  learning,  experience,  and 
prudence,  as  an  ambassador  to  James  King  of  Scots,  by  uay  of  mediation 
to  contract  a  Jeague  of  peace  and  absolute  amity  between  the  King  of 
^  England  and  him;  who  proceeded  with  such  fair  conditions,  and  pre* 
vailed  so  well  in  his  proposed  message,  that  he  perceived  a  glimmering 
suh-shine  of  this  peace  afar  off,  but  that  there  were  certain  thickening 
clouds  of  mischief  and  disturbance,  which  by  some  effectual  heat  from 
the  King  of  England's  breath  must  be*  removed  and  dissipated;  and 
then  fore  he  wrote  to  King  Henry,  that,  if  it  would  please  him  to  send 
tome  worthy  man  to  be  his  associate  in  this  enterprise,  he  ptTSuad«d 
himself,  that  an  honest  oratory  would  qujckly  conclude  the  profitable 
articles  of  amity.  For  the  poet  had  assured  him,  and  he  found  by  some 
experience,  that 

Addidit  invaliAg  rebtts  faamdia  causm' 

And,  for  an  entrance  into  the  same,  he  assured  the  King,  that  there  was 
a  great  likelihood  to  lay  down  the  bloody  colours  oif  defiance,  and 
flourish  the  pleasant  ensigns  of  tranquillity.  For  the  King  of  Scots  bad 
already  protested,  he  was  only  emulous  of  King  Henry's  virtues,  and 
neither  maligned  nor  spited  his  person ;  and,  for  I^rkin's  title,  be  made 
it  a  matter  of  C9nscience  and  charity.  For  he  knew  him  the  right  heir, 
if  he  were  the  right  creature,  and  the  clergy  warranted  tha  actions  as 
meritorious.  The  better  sort  disclaimed  all  tyrannous  prosecuticms: 
for,  except  their  obedience  to  the  King,  they  spent  and  consumed  their 
estates,  and  only  returned  with  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  loss  of 
their  friends.  The  inferior  sort  imputed  all  to  the  superior  commands, 
and,  as  for  the  formidable  effects  and  bloody  issue  of  war,  it  was  only 
the  chance  and  fortune  of  encounters,  the  action  of  fury,  and  the  ven- 
geance and  curse  appropriate  to  dissensions,  according  to  that  worthy 
.author  of  excellent  sentences  and  proposition^ 

Sed  maitibvs  vnum 
Hoc  solamcn  erat^  tfuod  Voti  turba  nefandi 
Conscia^  qua  patmmjugulot,  quct  pectorafratnan 
Sperabatf  gaudet  munstrisy  t/itntisque  tumuUuy 
Atque  omen  sctUrum  subitas  puiat  tnu  furores. 

Lucan.  lib.  vi. 
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Whereupon  KingHenry,  boasting  of  the  character  of  Prince  of  Peace, 
so  that  ha  might  not  be  branded  with  ignominy  of  baseness,  pusillani- 
mity, and  dishononr,  quickly  consented  to  such  agreement,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  sent  Richard  Fox  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  still  lay  in  the 
battered  castle  of  lilorbam,  as  his  chief  commissioner,  who  accordingly 
associated  himself  with  Peter  Hialos,  at  the  town  of  jedworth  in  Scot- 
land,  whither  the  ambassador  from  King  James  likewise  repaired.  Here 
were  many  matters  disputed  upon,  many  conditions  laid  open,  many 
difficulties  raised,  many  grievances  urged,  and  many  conclusions  argued: 
hut,  because  they  failed  in  the  main  point,  nothing  was  dvtermiued. 
For  the  Kirig  of  England  required  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be  delivered  into 
his  hands;  as  the  principal  fountain  of  this  venomous  stream,  the  chief 
occasion  of  his  unquietness,  the  perturber  of  his  realm,  the  seducer  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  author  of  many  rebellions.  But  the  King  of 
Scots,  like  a  prince  indeed,  would  not  buy  his  peace  with  the  blood  of 
innocents,  especially  a  man  coming  to  him  for  succour,  shewing  all  tho 
marks  of  a  distressed  and  abused  prince,  allied  unto  him  by  marriage, 
connmended  by  the  Vjupcror,  assisted  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  himself  of  fair  demeanour,  sweet  bt  haviour,  and  of  a  most  royal 
and  wcllH*sleemed  spirit:  therefore,  I  say,  he  would  by  no  means  betray 
him  into  th^  hands  of  his  enemies,  that  was  so  long  admitted  into  the 
boapm  of  his  friends ;  nor  should  it  be  said,  that  in  any  such  degree,  for 
any  worldly  respc'Ct  whatsoever.  King  James  of  Scotland  would  lie  base. 
or  perfidious:  which  he  had  U*arned  from  the  example  and  punishment 
of  Prusias  King  of  Bithynia,  whom  the  Homans  deposed,  for  consenting 
to  betray  Hannibal  into  their  hands,  though  thc^y  had  promised  large 
rewards,  and  threatened  severe  vengeance. 

The  commissioners  answered  diRXtly,  that  they  intended  not^by  way 
of  defamation,  or  contumelious  discovery  of  the  vanity  of  the  mun,  or 
impossibility  of  his  business  to  make  him  odious  or  corroborate  their 
own  purposes,  by  the  destruction  of  so  silly  a  creature,  or  disciediting 
so  poor  .a  business :  but  merely  to  shew  the  truth,  and  unfold  the  secrets 
of  the  deceit,  that  such  a  prince,  as  King  James,  might  not  be  colluded 
with  shadows  and  apparitions,  but  orderly  drawn  into  this  holy  and 
general  league,  wherein  both  the  Lmperor,  France,  and  Spain  di^rc*  a 
combination  of  amity  with  England;  there  only  wanted  himself  to  make 
the  number  complete,  that  the  horn  of  Achelous  might  be  sc*nt  frooi 
nation  to  nation,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  For  I  can  assure  you,  the 
merchants  of  England  have  been  received  into  Antwerp  with  general 
procession,  the  Emperor  is  pleased  with  this  combination,  the  King  of 
Spain  pretendeth  a  marriage,  the  King  of  France  endeavoureth  a  league, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  seek  after  a  true  confirmation  ol  quietness: 
therefore,  once  again,  be  not  an  enemy  to  thegDod  of  all  Chrihtendom, 
nor  so  adverse  to  this  holy  combination,  that  the  world  shall  mther 
esteem  you  wilful  and  prejudicate,  than  wise  and  cotUiderate. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  forcible  and  effectual  intimation,  the  King  of 
Scots  would  not  consent  to  deliver  Perkin  upon  any  condition ;  but,  as 
be  came  to  him  for  refuge,  he  should  depart  untouched,  and  imt  by  his 
occasion  be  in  worse  case  than  the  brute  beasts,  or  vileiit  condition  of 
men,  as  he  had  learned  long  since  out  ojf  that  ancient  tra^*dian : 
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Habet  confugium  bdlua  quidem  petram^ 
Servi  verb  aras  deorum  :  civiias  verb  ad  cwitatem 
Fttgit^  calamitatem  "passu :  Kcrumemm  humanarum 
Non  est  quicquam  per  pet  ub  beatum. 

Eurip.  Suppliccs. 

Yet  with  much  ado  he  wfis  brought  to  a  truce  for  certain  years,  and 
condescended  to  this,  that  Perkin  sheuld  be  no  longer  succoured,  har- 
boured, or  maintained  by  )iim,  or  in  his  territories  and  dominions: 
with  which  answer,  and  orderly  ratification  of  the  same,  the  ambassa- 
dors departed,  the  armies  retired,  the  soldiers  were  discharged,  tbe 
King  of  England  satisfied,  the  orators  of  France  (who  from  Dover  had 
audience  at  London  about  the  same  pbrpost*)  rewarded,  and  of  all 
others  the  worthy  Peter  Hialos,  as  principal  work-man  in  this  intricate 
business,  liberally  and  bountifuUy  recompensed. 

Only  poor  Perkin,  whose  glorious  meteor  began  now  to  be  exhaled, 
seemed  disconsolate  and  exanimated  at  this  news  and  deterrai nation, 
especially  when  King  James  began  to  expostulate  and  reason  the  matter 
with  him:  first,  from  a  repetition  of  the  benefits  and  favours  received  by 
his  princely  liberality  and  gentleness.  Secondly,  from  his  consangui- 
nity, in  marrying  his  kinswoman  upon  dangerous  hopes  and  trivial  ad- 
ventures. Thirdly,  from  his  many  trials  of  sundry  conflicts  in  Elngland, 
provihgall  his  promises  wind  and  smoke,  and  his  best  enterprises  trivial 
and  fanatical.  Fourthly,  upon  the  now  combination  of  amity  with 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  King  of 
England's  consent  and  agreement.  Fifthly,  upon  the  fatherly  re^rd 
of  bis  country,  which  had  need  have  >oiixc  breathing-time  of  ease  and 
rest,  and  must  questionless  take  a  love-day  of  consolation  and  desisting 
from  turmoils.  Last  of  all,  from  the  care  of  religion  and  mother- 
church,  unto  whose  obedience  and  regard  he  was  now  absolutely  sworn: 
therefore  he  desired  him  to  take  some  other  course,  and  depart  out  of 
his  realm.  For,  as  he  heard,  he  was  now  interested  in  the  confederacy 
of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and,  unless  he  should  be  a  perjured  and 
perfidious  prince,  he  could  in  no  sort  infringe  the  conditions,  nor  brcsk 
the  truce  combined  by  a  firm  and  inseparable  adjuration. 

When  Perkin  had  heard  him  out,  although  every  word  was  worse  than 
the  croaking  of  some  night-raven  or  screech-owl,  and  the  amazement, 
for  the  time,  might  have  much  disabled  him  :  yet  loth  to  discredit  his 
cause  by  any  dejection  or  pusillanimity,  and  seeing  all  answers  were 
superfluous,  and  the  very  messengei-s  of  despair  and  disconsolation,  he 
raised  himself  with  some  outward  chearfulm-ss,  and,  as  well  to  avoid  in- 
gratitude towards  so  great  a  benefactor,  as  to  countenance  himself  and 
his  business,  he  thus,  casting  away  all  fear  and  abashing  timidity, 
replied :  Most  wdrthy  prince, 

Mortale  est  quod  quctris  opus  :  mihifama  ptretmu. 

And  therefore  God  forbid,  that  my  continuance  in  your  court  and  king- 
dom, or  the  weakened  cause  of  my  attempts,  should  prove  disadvantage- 
ous or  ominous  unto  you,  both  in  regard  of  the  many  favoun^  your 
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prinoelinctt  hath  headed  upon  me  undfserved,  and  my  own  willingnefl^ 
kiot  to  be  too  thoubiesoroe  or  oflensfve  unto  90  benign  a  Majesty ;  whicb 
itttbef  than  it  should  be  hiksarded  for  my  sake,  without  a  chearful  and 
liberal  wiUingnes^,  the  fame  and  ^ory  of  the  enterprise  shall  be  sufficient 
for  me;  andi  will  not  only  disclaim  my  right  and  interest  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  England,  my  lawful  inheritance,  by  descent,  but  pour  out 
myself,  and  spend  my  life,  most  profusely  tor  your  sake.  Only  this 
1  must  int^tat  your  hands,  to  give  me  leave  to  rig  and  caulk  up  m^ 
ships,  and  gather  tether  that  dispersed  company  I  have,  or  such  m 
vroold  willingly  and  votuntarily  attend  me.  Which  seeming  but  rea^ 
sdnable,  and  no  way  impugning  the  former  agreement  with  the  amba&sa^ 
don,  was  quickly  dohdescend^d  unto;  so  with  many  gifts,  and  royal 
furniture  for  his  wife  and  family,  betook  his  leave,  and  sailed  back  the 
tame  way  he  came'  into  Ireland,  determining  (as  the  last  anchor-hold 
of  his  fortunes)  either  to  unite  himself  with  the  Comishmen,  whom  he 
Iroew  not  ftitly  appeased,  or  to  retire  to  Lady  Margaret,  his  most  worthy  ^ 
aunt,  and  faithful  coadjttfri)^. 

He  had  not  been  loiYg  in  Ireland,  but  his  false  fortune  began  once 
again  to  play  with  him,  as  flattering  him  with  assured  confidence  and 
Trar  rant,  that  the  westefnmert  would  wdcome  and  entertain  him  :  from 
whom  he  had  this  notice,  that  they  could  not  forget  their  former  injuries 
and  slaughten,  nor  determine  a  settled  and  true  obedience  to  the  Lan- 
castrian &mily:  whereupon;  because  something  must  be  done,  or  else 
be  should  be  for  ev«r  discredited ;  or  that  God,  in  his  justice,  derided 
all  such  enterprises  to  scorn ;  or  else,'  in  his  mercy,  would  give  King 
Henry  a  breatibing-time  to  set  his  other  princely  qualities  of  wisdom, 
magnificence,  quietness,  religion,  charity,  government,  and  policy  on 
srork ;  he  sailed  out  of  Ireland,  with  five  small  ships,  and  two-hundred 
men,  his  wife  and  attendants,  his  substance  and  wealth,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  that  he  had.  / 

'  But,  when  he  was  to  confer  about  his  landing,  and  setting  forward 
bis  designs,  he  had  such  poor  counsellors,  as  a  man  would  smile  at  for 
lity,  rather  than  latigh  at  for  scorn:  for  his  principal  friends  were  now 
bhn  Heron,  a  mercer  and  bankrupt:  John  of  Water,  sometime  mayor 
of  Cork;  Richard  Skelton,  a  taylor:  and  John  Astley,  a  scrivener; 
men  in  general  defame  for  dishonest  actions,  and  in  particular  reproach, 
for  understanding  nothing  bnt  what  consorted  to  their  own  wilfulness^ 
and  outrageous  appetites;  of  whom  I  may  say,  as  Ovid  complains  in 
another  case,  in  his  elegies } 

Non  bene  conducti  vendunt  petjuria  te^e$f 
Nan  bene  selecti  Indicis  area  paiet : 

With  this  crew,  about  the  month  of  September,  he  landed  at  ft  place 
called  Bodnam,  and  there  so  sollicited  and  excited  the  multitude,  and 
wavering  people,  that,  when  they  heard  him  proclaimed  Richard  the 
Fourth,  as  the  undoubted  son  of  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  whom  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  or,  if  you  will,  Richard  the  Tyrant  determined  to 
murther,'  but  that  he  escaped  by  the  providence  of  God,  thev  fiocked 
unto  him  to  the  number  of  four-thousand,  and^  -according  to  the  naturs 
V0L«  XI.  y  f 
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of  chilclr«n  running  after  new^aogied  toys  and  p^tjiid  f  ictmwr  aih* 
anitted  to  \m  higkow,  and  swoie,  with  all  allegianoe,  to  n>aiiy<^in  Us 
dignity  and  royalty;  with  which  confidence  and  cooipai^,  after  they 
bad  taken  the  muiteit  of  hisarmy,  and  conclude^  to  get  s^»oe  stroiy 
towns  into  their  poisetsiony  that  90  they  might  nof  only  augment  their 
forces,  but  still  have  places  of  sttppor1;ation  and  i? fuge  |o  retire  unto, 
tbey  went  directly  to  l^xeter,  and  besieged  it  ^ut  beci^use  the^ 
wanted  ordnance  to  make  a  battery,  and  other  psoyision  to  raise  their 
trenches,  aiM  approaches;  or  indeed,  if  you  will,  were  ip^rant  of 
martial  disciptiae,  atid  the  secrets  9«f  a  true  soldier's  profieiiMon;  th^ 
apent  the  more  time  agiunst  the  g^tes,  and  endeavoured  nothing,  but  a 
forcible  entrance,  awanlting  the  saose,  with  great  pieces  of  ti^iber,  like 
the  Roman  rams,  crows  of  iron,  firebrands,  and  io^petiiqua  violence  of 
great  stones  cast  at  theea,  and  amongst  them.  Rh$  the  citUens  manfully 
defended  tbemaelves»  and  held  it  out  to  their  f>^rf^tu9l  iiufie,  letting 
over  the  walls,  in  secret  places^  divefy  i^  baskeii^  with  stiong  cords, 
to  post  to  the  King,  and  acquaint  him  witl^  t^ir  distress.  I9  ti^e  mean 
while^  seeing  a  fif^  made  under  their  ga^s,  and  ^h/)t  the  cnemy*s  fury 
jncreiised,  they  suspected  theioseWes,  and  had  no  pUier  fhift  byt  to  put 
force  to  force,  aad  with  one  fire  extinguish,  or,  if  you  will„  devour 
another;  aad  so  tiiey  ca^l^ed  great  store  o^f  fi^ola  up^  timbi^r  combus- 
tible td  be  brought  close  to  the  posten^i  ^ad  grea^ir,  gates,  where  the 
miscluef  began,  and  set  the  same  on  fiie^  which  incf^ttted  wi^Ka  filthy 
smoke,  and  smQthef,  and,  at  last,  burst  <Hit  into  a  flim^ei^id  blaze,  so 
that  neither  the  eneipies  could  come  in,  nor  citizens  go  out ;  hut*all 
were  con^pelled  to  desist  from  that  work,  and  &PP^  the;me|vea  to  more 
new  and  necessary  labours.  For  the  rebelf  assaulted  the  most  wea)^ 
and  broken  places  of  the  wall,  and  the  citizens  ran  to  the  es^pul^ns, 
and  repaired  the  breaches,  as  fost  as  they  were  made;;  besides,  tl^y  had 
leisure  to  cast  up  great  tre riches  under  their  gates,  and  by  strong  aanks 
rampiering  the  san^e  mad^  them  more  difficult  passage  thui  before. 
The  walls  were  mightily  and  impetuously  assaulted,  but  the  worthy 
citisens  defended  them,  with  that  courage,  and  countermanding,  that 
they  slew  above  two<hundred  soldiers,  in  their  fury,  and  behaved  them- 
selves, as  if  they  determined  to  obtain  a  perpetual  name  of  renown,  and 
unmatchaMe  trophy  of  bono^r :  so  that  1  may  well  and  briefly  say  of 
them: 

Serpens^  sitisy  ardar^  arena 
Dulcia  virtuti :  gaudet  patientia  duns. 

When  Perkin  and  his  associates  saw  so  strong  and  strange  oppositiyu, 
they  seemed  both  amazed  and  disheartened  at  the  same ;  whereupon, 
between  rage  and  despair,  he  retired  his  lousy  and  distren^  army  to 
the  next  great  town,  called  Tauntoni  where  he  mustered  them  a-new, 
but  found  a  great  want  of  his  company:  for  many  of  his  desperate 
followers  were  slain  and  cut  <^;  many  of  the  homelier  a^d  civiler  sort, 
seeing  the  town  of  &cter,  so  well  n^ajntaijtied,  and  that  very  few  risqrted 
unto  him,  contrary  to  his-  former  flQurishes  and  ostentation,  fell  from 
him,  and  retired  d^msclvei  hgrnei  ngny  weary,  of  .the  wfn^  and  ooa« 
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Jceturing  an  impottibility  to  remove  a  King  lo  firmly  atabUed^  or 
terrified  with  the  pani|hment  inpending  on  tt^eason,  aad  prauBiptuous 
rebcUioDy  left  him  to  his  tbrtunes;  and  many  politickly  forecasting  for 
the  worst,  seeing  not  ooe  of  the  nobility  or  better  sort  to  afibrd  ^helping 
hand  to  the  lifting  up  of  this  frame,  were  contented  to  dispense  with 
former  protestations,  and  so  provided  for  thenQselves,  whereby  as  I  said^ 
as  if  the  proverb  was  veri  fied, 

No!^  hahet  etentus  sordida  prada  bonoSf 

he  came  short  of  his  reckoning,  and  the  items  of  his  accounts  were  much 
curtailed  of  their  former  length  and  computation. 

Hut,  in  truth,  the  posts  of  the  country  brought  comfortable  tidings 
of  the  King's  army  approaching,  of  which  the  Lord  Daubney,  4l  fortu- 
nate and  successful  man  in  all  his  enterprises,  was  general ;  yet,  in  the 
mean  while,had  Lord  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Willia^i 
his  son.  Sir  Edmund  Carey,  Sir  Thomas  TretchanL  Sir  William  Court- 
ney, Sir  TThomas  Fulford,  Sir  John  HatweU,  Sir  John  Croker,  Walter 
Courtney,  Peter  Edgecomb,  William  Scntnaure,  and  divers  othci«, 
brought  forward  the  forces  of  the  countryi  to  raise  the  si^  of  Exeter; 
vrhich  not  only  animated  and  encouraged  the  citiaens,  but  rebated  the 
fury  of  the  contraiy,  and  diverted  them  from  thsit  sore  and  outrageous 
manner  of  assaulting  the  walls,  where,  in  the  last  ouyet,  th^  noble  £a/l» 
and  divers  others,  were  hurt  with  arrows;  he  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  the  rest  in  several  parts  of  th^ir  bodies,  but  veiy  few  slain:  and  so, 
with  much  ado,  this  famous  and  hjonour-thirsting  city,  with. the  honest 
inhabitants  of  the  same,  werc^  delivered  and  relieved. 

By  this  time  the  royal  standards  of  King  Heniy  were  advanced  in 
aight  of  the  city,  and  the  drums  beat  up  tbejr  accustomed  marches,  to 
the  joy  and  fulness  of  contentment,  both  of  the  town  and  country:  but, 
when  the  King  was  advertised  of  their  returning  to  Taunton,  hfs  hasted 
thither*  But  first  he  welcomed  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  young 
aoble,  and  well  regarded  prince,  in  whose  company  camo  along  an 
huadied  kaighta  f  n,d  enquires  of  special  name  and  cn^dit  in  their  coun- 
tries, amongjst  whom.  Sir  Alexander  Baioham,  Sir  Maurice  Berkley, 
Sir  Robert  Fame,  Sir  John  Guise,  Sir  Robert  Poiuts,  Sir  Henry  Vernon, 
Sir  John  Mortimer,  Sir  Thomas  Tremiule,  Sir  Edward  Sutton,  Sir  Amiaff 
Paulet,  Sir  Jojtn  Bickwe|l,  Sir  John  Sapcotes,  Sir  Hugh  Lutterel,  and 
Sir  Francis  Cneny  were  principal.  O  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is,  to 
aee  a  nobleman  either  stand  by  the  rhair  of  ^e  princ(»,  as  a  court  star 
and  supportation,  that,  at  last,  the  King  may  a«k,  What  shall  be  done 
to  the  man  he  means  to  honour?  Or  move  in  his  own  orb,  tliut  is,  the 
love  and  credit  of  his  country,  firm  to  the  state,  and  graceful  in  all  his 
actions  and  proceedings,  still  having  a  care  to  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  an  eye  to  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth;  so  shall  his 
lame  be  extended  abroad,  and  bis^  renown  enlarged  at  home ;  which 
makes  me  remember  the  description  of  Capaneus  in  that  ancient  Euri« 
pides'aSupplices,  who  may  be  a  precedent  to  all  young  noblemen;  yea, 
I  wish  with  my  heart,  that  such,  as  are  not  too  presumptuous  on  their 
own  gifts  of  nature  and  education,  would  take  tHe  book  in  hand,  and 
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make  use  both  of  precept  and  example^  for  the  illastmtion  of  that 
honoun,  and  administration  of' their  lives :  the  poet  is  somewhat  lar^, 
and  more  pleasant  in  the  Greek,  than  the  Latin.  He  thus  beginneth : 

Capaneus  hie  est^  cuifacultas  vivendi  erat  abundans^ 
Minimi  ver^  divitiis  inaokns  erat;  magnitudmem  verb  imimi 
tifon  majorem  habebaty  quam  pauper  vir^ 
Fvgieni  splendido  victUy  quicunque  intumce$ret  rnmsy 
Si^cientia  vili  pendens ;  Non  enim  in  pastu  veniris 
VirttUeM  tut  J  fnediocria  verb  mfficere  dicebatf  ^. 

Capanei  Laus. 

But  to  our  story  again :  when  the  King  approached  the  town  of 
Taonton,  whether  out  of  policy  not  to  hazard  the  whole  army  at  once, 
or  out  ofsuspicionof  some  rcvolters  in  his  company,  or  humbly  const' 
dering  there  might  be  a  turning  of  fortune's  wheel,  as  still  Rotaforiumt 
in  gj/ro^  in  the  encounters  of  a  battle,  or  harping  upon  some  stratagem 
and  enterprise,  as  providently  forecasting  both  the  worst  and  best, 
which  might  chance;  he  tent  before  him  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  the 
fteward  of  his  house,  Giles,  Lord  Daubney,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
to  nive  the  onset,  and  begin  the  battle,  that  he  with  the  rest,  as  a  strong 
ambuscade  and  relief,  liiight  come  to  the  rescue,  if  they  were  wearied 
and  fatigued.  Bat  little  needed  this  policy  or  procrastination :  for  poor 
Perkin  (desperate  of  his  fortunes,  and  quite  exanimated  to  encounter 
miih  the  Kinjifs  forces,  in  bo  wirlike  a  manner  and  fearful  a  preparation, 
«ontnirjto  all  the  motives  of  a  true  Roman  honour,  »nd  without  know- 
ledge of  his  army)  about  midnight,  accompanied  with  sixty  horse, 
departed  in  wonderful  celerity  to  a  sanctuary*town  4>esides  Southamp- 
ton, called  Bewdl^,  where  he,  John  Heron,  Thomas  a  Water,  and 
others,  regislered  themselves  as  persons  privileged. 

O  what  a  God  art  thou!  that  canst,  oneway,  humble  settled  princes 
with  the  very  shadows  of  peril  and  danger,  making  them  confess  their 
firaslty  and  ticklish  state  of  mortality,  by  theseverd  incumbrances  and 
misehreft  to  which  they  are  subject;  and,  another  way,  confound  the 
mightieat  projects,  and  annihilate  their  enterprises,  turning  all  actions 
and  moumams  of  pride,  sedition,  conspiracies,  and  ambition,  to  powder 
imd  dusty  and  then  blowing  it  away  like  smoke  and  vapour;  and,  ano> 
ther  way,  protect  the  ri^t  of  the  innocent  and  distressed,  sending 
remedy  and  comfort,  when  they  least  think  of  it,  or  know  to  help  and 
advance  themselves;  and,  another  way,  whip  with  the  rods  of  vengeance 
the  frenetical  and  vain  multitude,  who  know  nothing  but  rudeness  and 
clamorous  outcries,  nor  practise  an^  thing  but  indecencies  and  out- 
rageousness:  so  that  we  may  well  say : 

0  Jupiter^  cur  nam  mi&eros  sapere  dicunt 

Homines  I  ex  te  enm  pendemusy 

Jigimusqnt  ea,  qua  iu  volueris. 

0  nihili  homines  / 

Qui  arcum  extendentes  tanquam  ultra  artiadum, 

Etjure  utique  mala  patientes  tnulta, 

Amicis  non  quidem  crtditis  sed  ^sis  rertm  erentibus,  4-^* 

Eurip.  Suppficc?, 
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'  When  King  Henry  knew  that  Perkin  was  fled,  and  departed  from  bia 
campy  he  sent  the  Lord  Daulmey,  with  five-hundred  horse,  to  intercept 
him;  but  he  was  lodged  before  they  came,  although  most  of  his  ctom* 
pany  were  surprised  and  taken,  who,  as  miserable  caitifs,  and  poor 
wretched  delinquents,  were  presented  to  his  Majesty :  but,  when  the 
ri*sidue  of  tliis  fearful  and  staggering  army  could  neither  understand 
what  was  become  of  their  general,  nor  see  their  accustomed  pendants 
and  ancients,  nor  their  quarters  so  well  ordered,  as  was  the  manner  of 
soldiers,  nor  their  companies  so  cbearfui  and  well  heartened,  they  knew 
iK>t  what  to  say  or  to  do;  some  supposing  he  was  fraudulently  slain, 
aome  suspecting  he  was  tnutorously  fled,  some  reporting  the  manifestation 
of  his  deceit,  some  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  proceedingji,  ii>  that 
he  had  so  miraculously  begun,  and  presumptuously  prosecuted  such  a 
dangerous  work ;  some  exclaiming  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  matter, 
that  built  upon  no  better  grounds,  than  vain  hopes  and  presuipptuoas 
titles;  some  cursing  themselves,  that  they  had  so  far  epgaged  their 
loyalties  against  their  sovereign  Lord  and  King;  some,  continuing  in 
their  rancorous  malice,  swore  nothing  but  revenge  and  obstinacy;  aii4 
some,  never  to  be  reclaimed,  even  when  their  forces  failed,  cried  out  to 
go  forward,  railing  at  the  misfortune  of  the  business,  that  tl)ey  must 
now  fail,  when  they  were  ready  to  pull  down  the  town-walls  with  their 
hands:- yet,  when  they  were  assured  of  his  cowardly  flight  and  base 
pusillanimity,  the  common  fear,  common  mischief,  and  common  danger, 
made  them  csist  away  their  armour,  and  submit  to  the  King;  to  whom, 
though  they,  came  with  afirighted  countenances,  and  venomoUs  hearte, 
sad  looks,  and  little  repentance,  curses- in  their  souls,  and  promises  of 
faith,  loyalty,  and  obedience  out  of  their  mouths;  yet  did  the  KiAg 
entertain  them  with  all  chearfulness  and  acceptable  comfort,  as  the 
gxeatest  benefit  which  God  could,  at  that  time,  bestow  upon  him,  not 
disputing  of  their  hypocrisy,  nor  determining,  by  more  narrow  searches, 
er  artificial  incantations,  to  try  out  the  depth,  and  search  the  bottom 
of  their  resolutions.  * 

Thus,  as  a  conqueror,  without  manslaughter  and  effusion  of  blood, 
he  rode  triumphantly  into  the  city  of  Exeter;  and  knowing  Prtaimm 
and  Pctna  to  be  the  mastering  curbs  of  all  tl\c  things  in  the  world,  not 
only  praised  and  applauded  the  citizens,  but  open<3  the  treasure-house 
of  reward  and  honour  amongst  them,  giving  some  presents,  axlTancing 
others  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  granting  many  petitions,  accord* 
ing  to  the  worthy  condition  of  a  prince,  «nd  the  full  corroboration  of 
their  obedience:  then  proceeded  he  to  some  exemplary  punishment  of 
divers  refractory  Comishmen,  whom  their  own  companies  accused  as 
delinquents,  and  the  Majesty  of  the  government  would  not  endure 
without  correction. 

But  all  this  was  nothing,  in  comparison  of  that  which  followed :  for 
his  horsemen  prosecuted  the  chace  so  diligently  and  honestly,  that  they 
pursued  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  wife  to  this  Perkin,  eyen  to 
Micb|Mrs  Mount »  who  notwithstanding,  had  jhe  not  been  betrayed  by 
some  of  her  own  followen,  might  have  escaped;  for,  transforming  her^ 
aelf  into  one  of  her  servant's  habits^  she  had  gone  quite  away  to  her  shipi, 
but  that  some,  pitying  the  distress  of  the  Kiogy  «iid  tttisootls  of  the  kinfr 
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doiSy  tnd  percdvhig  tbo  end  of  the  war,  and  pacificatioil  of  these  trou- 
bles, to  depend  upon  her  surprisiDg,  would,  by  no  means,  give  way 
unto  new  disturbanecs,  but  took  ber,  and  presented  her  to  the  King's 
commissioners.  What  should  I  say,  when  she  herself  said  nothing  ?  but 
perceiving  them  gentlemen  of  worth,  with  Hypsipyle  to  Jason,  she 
cried  dut : 

Si  vos  nobUUoi  generosque  nomUa  tangmt. 

I  know  you  will  use  me  like  yourselves,  and  understand  I.  am  a  prince 
every  way.  So  they  gavfe  her  leave  to  adorn  herself,  and  bipught  her, 
like  a  bond-woman  and  captive,  to  the  King,  who  wondering  at  her 
'  beauty  and  attractive  behaviour,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in  her 
behalf,  to  see  so  great  a  worth  betrayed  to  fanatical  hopes  and  frenetical 
deceit,  thanking  God  for  himself,  that  be  had  such  a  trophy  of  hb 
endurances  and  victories  in  his  hands.  Nor  was  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
more  proud  of'Zehobia,  than  he.  rejoiced  in  this  adventure;  some  say, 
he  fancied  her  person  himself,  and  kept  her  near  unto  him  as  his  choicest 
delight ;  yea,  so  doated  on  her  perfections,  that  he  forgot  all  things, 
but  the  contentment  which  he  received  by  her,  insomuch  that  many 
dared  tb  libel  against  him,  with  that  saying  of  Dejanira  to  Hercules : 

Qvffo  nunquam  Junoy  scriesqae  umnensa  laborum 
tregeritf  kuic  loUm  impoimtsejugiim. 

Sonoe  say,  he  durst  not  let  her  marry,  for  fear  of  ambitious  tumours  in 
.  such  as  could  attain  to  such  a  fortune;  some  confirm,  that  she  was  of 
that  greatness  of  spirit,  that  she  scorned  all  others  in  regard  of  herself, 
both  by  the  privilege  of  her  birthright,  and  the  possibility  of  her  great- 
ness. Howsoever,  he  intreated  her  most  honourably  and  amiably  (such 
a  poiver  hath^besuty  and  comeliness  ever  in  distress)  and  sent  her  to  the 
Queen  so  mnjosticaliy  attended,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Queen  indeed. 

In  the  mean  while,  my  Lord  Daubney  employed  himself,  and  his 
company,  so  eifeetually,  that,  invironihg  the  sanctuary,  wherein  Perkin 
was,  with  two  companies  of  light  horse,  who  were  yigiiani,  cautious, 
strong,  and  courageous,  he  so  lay  in  ihe  advantage  of  watching  the 
place,  that  Parkin  could  no  way  escape.  But  the  King  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  protraction,  and  therefore  loth  to  lose  him,  or  give  him  liberty 
to  run,  with  the  blind  mole,  into  further  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  cast 
up  heaps,  and  little  hills  of  commotion,  and  affrighting  his  estate;  and 
yet  daring  not  toinfrinnc  the  privilege  of  these  holy  places  (such  a  hand 
had  superstition,  and  the  pope's  fulmination,  got  over  all  the  princes  of 
Europe)  he  went  more  politickly  to  work,  and  sent  divers  persons  of 
accotint  to  pei^uade  his  submission,  and  render  himself  wholly  into  the 
King's  hands,  who  not  only  promised  him  paxdon  of  life,  but  comfort  of 
hherty,  yra,  honourable  maintenance,  upon  the  easy  conditions  oi  de- 
ilsting  to  p(*rtarb  the  cdmmimwfalth  any  Airthes^  and  disclaiiaing  so 
injuriously  to  pMtcnd  any  title  to  the  diadem. 

When  Perkin  s«w  to  whai'atreights  his  bari^e  was  driven,  and  that 
hftmutCeiihersplitoailK.ioGiisof  dtspair,  or  Mtipe  badL  agwn  into  th« 
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tmubl^soBNt  rocean  of  4Mpight,  according  to  the  uBtatt  of  cowardly  and 
irresolute  nleni  he  chose  the  worst  pait,  to  save  bk  life  and  submit  to 
the  KiQg^s  acceptation;  not  remembering,  becaulse  he  was  n^ver  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  Majesty,  that  he,  which  hath  been  once  A 
prince,  must  never  look  for  a  settled  quietness  in  a  private  estate  (be- 
cause he  is  still  subject  to  the  conqueror's  pleasure)  but  an  ignominious 
life,  than  which  an  honourable  death  is  ten  thousand  times  better;  which 
made  the  noble^  Hecuba,  as  a  worthy  pattern  to  all  unfortunate  princes, 
thus  an&wer  the  proudest  conquerors  themselves: 

Porrigmn  coUum  cordat^t  imrepid^^ 

Uberam  verd  me,  ui  libera  moriar; 

Per  deo8  qwtso  dimiiientes  occkfke :  apud  numes  emm 

Seroavocarif  Regimcwnsim,  pudetme. 

But,  as  I  said,  he  now  only  recounted  the  difficult  passages  of  his  • 
former  travels,  the  dangers  escaped,  the  deceit  pretended,  the  peril  im« 
miucnt,  and  the  misfortune  too  apparent,  as  being  in  no  security  in  die 
place  he  was  fled  unto,  nor  having  any  confidence  in  the  persons  he  had 
chosen;  for,  though  he  knew  there  was  a  reverence  appropriate  to 
sanctuaries,  yet  kings,  if  they  pleaard,  would  be  tied  neither  to  law  nor 
religion,  but  perfbrm  what  they  list,  or,  under  colour  of  their  own 
security,  say  they  are  compelled  unto.  Therefore,  without  any  further 
aggravation,  relying  on  the  King's  pardon,  and  those  honourable  con- 
ditions propounded,  he  voluntarily  resigned  himself,  and  came  to  his 
Majesty,  as  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  That  now  all  wars,  troubles^ 
and  commotions  were,  by  this  means,  ended  and  determined. 

T^e  King  wondered  not  much  at  him,  for  he  only  found  htm  supers 
ficially  instructed^  of  a  nstural  wit;  of  reasonable  qualities,  well-tan- 
guaged,  and  of  indifierent  apprehension,  btit  far  from  that  highness  of 
spirit,  orheroick  disposition,  to  deserve  the  character  of  a  prince,  or  lay 
claim  to  a  diadem ;  yet,  lo&  with  any  boisterous  strength  to  handle  a  . 
bruised  arm,  or  draw  the  fellow  into  a  new  self-love,  or  good  opinion  of 
himself,  he  passed  over  his  examination  the  slightlier,  and  brought  him 
immediately  to  London,  bemg  met  all  the  way  with  great  concourses  of 
jicople;  who  both  came  to  gratify  him  and  his  auspicious  success,  and 
to  see  Perkin  like  some  strange  meteor  or  monster ;  or,  if  you  will,  be- 
cause we  will  deal  more  cleanly  with  him,  Kke  a  triiraiphant  spectacle, 
to  move  amazement,  delight,  and  contentment,  according  to  that  saying 
of  the  poet: 

Kocte'^pbut  MOy  redemi  tpedacula  mtme. 

But,  when  they  heffSk  to  capitulate,  that»  being  a  stranger  and  an 
alien  born,  he  durst  not  only  abuse  so  many  princes  and  commonwealths 
with  lyes,  fictions,  and  abominable  deceit,  bat  even  bid  battle  to  Kings 
and  princes^  yea*  bring  Kings  ami  princes  into  the  field  for  his  assut- 
ance,  they  fell  from  wonderii^  atbim  tor^l  and  abuse  him,  both  with 
checks  and. opprobrious  taants;  yea,  divieis  dared  to  put  in  practice 
many  indecendet^  bDlh  of  laga  wliiidtyialiofti  IunI  not  the  reverence^ 
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pf  bia  Majest/s  presence  diverted  their  inconsidelratioo,  and  conmttided 
no  further  rumour,  gazing  upon  bjim  ox  violent  threatening»  against 
him.  To  con/elude,  the  King  brought  him  quietly  to  i4ondoiis  and, 
thougb  he  had  giveq  bi|n  life,  apd  afforded  him  a  kind  of  liberty,  yet 
did  he  set  a  guard  over  him,  that  he  could  neither  have  free  conference, 
nor  do  wha^  he  wantonly  listed  without  them. 

By  U)is  time  you  must  consider,  that  Lady  Margaret  in  Flanders, 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Burgundy,  was  not  so  ill  befriended,  or  negligent 
in  her  own  affairs,  but  ihehad  bo^h  intelligence  from  England,  and 
^pies  of  her  own,  to  acquaint  her  with  all  occurrences  and  adventures, 
as  they  .chanced.  But,  whether  it  was  a  news  to  her  of  bitterness  and 
^orn^nting  spight,  or  no,  let  them  judge,  that  make  their  stoixachs 
and  inward  faculties  a  store-house  of  rancour  and  malice,  and  cry  out 
with  Seneca  Felic  jacet^  qukunque  qiios  odU  premit ;  yet  was  she  not 
tormented  so  much  with  the  loss,  cxpenccs,  or  disaster  of  the  businessi 
which  might  be  the  chance  of  war,  as  that  she  could  not  prevail  in  her 
malignant  courses  agaiqst  her  enemy*  the  house  of  Lanca^tor :  so  that 
she  bemoaned  the  lamentable  success  of  her  unfortunate  darling,  and, 
as  many  did  testify,  even  shed  tears  again ;  but  they  were  so  far  from 
compunction,  or  penitency,  that  they  seemed  rather  signs  of  rage, 
phrcnsy,  and  intolerable  madness,  in  which  she  cried  out  on  nothing 
))Ut  revenge,  and  repeated  an  esuclamation  of  Hern^ion^s  against 
Prestcs: 

QwB  mea  Cadeitea  injuria  fseU  itdquof  ! 
Qimive  mihi  miserte  iidus  abeue  querar  I 

So  that,  if  she  had  had  power  equal  to  her  implacable  hatred.  King 
Henry  should  have  felt  the  scouigea  of  her  wrathful  hand,  even  to  the 
lowest  dejection,  and  she  had,  doubtless,  shewed  him  a  trick  of  a 
woman's  will,  or  (if  I  m iglit  speak  without  ofience)  wickedness. 

In  this  while,  Perkio,  having  two  years  liberty  to  ruminate  on  his 
^  business,  and  swell  up  his  vexed  soul  with  uncomfortable  commemor- 
ation of  preceding  fnisfortunes,  would  many  times  cast  out  abrupt  and 
uncertain  speeches  concerning  bis  distress,  and  the  malevolent  aspect  of 
his  fate,  cursing  his  aiiseirable  life,,  and  complaining  of  his  unprofitable 
genius,  that  had  stood  him  in  no  better  stead,  wishing  be  had  been  born 
to  any  mechanical  drudgery,  rather  than  from  the  royal  blood  of  Plan- 
tagenet :  insomuch  that  his  keepers  mistrusted  him  in  these  extasics, 
and  the  Kin^;  was  still  troubled,  that  he  could  neither  make  him  confess 
the  truth,  nor  disclaim  this  high  assumption  of  another's  dignity  and 
royalty.  But  at  last,  as  all  such  discontentments  and  eruptions  must 
have  a  vent,  and  so  a  determination,  whether  the  scandal  of  this  kind  of 
imprisonment  grieved  him,  ur  the  unquietness  of  his  thoughts  vexed 
him,  or  the  basiiuss  of  his  submission  abused  him,  or  the  loss  of  I^is 
sweet  wife  confounded  him«  or  the  instigations  of  others  disturbed  him; 
or  inditrd,  because  the  last  act  of  his  tragedy  and  catastrophe  was  now 
jn  band,  he  not  only  studied  which  way  to  escape,  but  put  the  same  in 
-practice,  in  spight  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  King  was  acquainted 
]i(;th^ll  ^  discoBtentOMrnts.    For,  alas  I  princas  have  long  handaand 
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prying  looks,  to  reach  into  tho  furthM  parts  of  their  kingdoQi,  and 
search  into  the  secretest  closets  of  their  palaces,  yea,  other  men's  houses* 
and  so  are  made  to  understand  the  aifoTrs  of  the  remotest  regions.  But, 
concemiog  hin^sel^  his  vain  suppositions,  as  in  liis  former  enterprises^ 
elill  flattered  him,  that  he  should  once  again  find  fuel  enough,  to  set 
anuther  rebellion  and  commotion  on  fire :  and  his  vexation  to  be  be* 
reaved  of  so  delicate  a  creature,  as  his  lady,  made  him  desperate  of 
all,  and  set  bis  wits  on  the  tenter-hooks,  to  put  something  in  practice 
to  his  further  contentment  So  that  one  day  reading  the  story  of  Mor- 
timer's escape  out  of  the  Tower,  by  giving  his  keepers  a  sleepy  drink; 
be,  in  such  a  manner  deceiveth  his  guard,  and  betook  him  to  a  resola* 
tion  of  escaping  and  flying  out  of  the  land;  wherein  he  proved  only  like 
the  silly  bird,  that  with  striving,  in  the  net,  entangles  herself  the  more: 
or,  as  deer  that  are  hunted,  betray  themselves  to  well-scented  hounds, 
by  thdr  faster  running  away,  whereby  they  make  the  deeper  impression 
in  their  steps:  so  fell  it  out  with  him, 

Incidii  m  ScyUam^  cupiens  vitare  Chatjbdim  : 

And,  by  seeking  after  liberty,  he  brought  himself  to  a  streighter  and 
more  unkindly  endurance:  for;  when  he  had  gone  to  the  sea-coasts, 
and  heard  the  exclamations  of  the  people  against  him;  saw  all  places 
debarred,  knew  great  searches  made  for  him,  understood  what  an  in- 
digniition  the  country  had  conceived  of  his  mockeries  and  illusions, 
und  found  tbe  whole  kingdom  up  in  his  search,  and  posting  after 
him;  he  was  quite  exanimated,  and,  like  a  man  distracted,  knew 
not  what  to  do.  At  last,  unstable  in  bis  former  wilfulness,  he 
once  ag^in  altered  his  pretended  journey,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  called  the  priory  of  Shenc,  beside  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
;md  committed  himself  to  the  prior,  with  a  long  and  secret  conference;  ' 
/concluding,  with  an  impctration  of  his  charity,  that,  being  a  inan  of 
God,  Jie  would  not  think  it  strange  to  see  princes  subject  to  disasters 
and  fatal  conclusions  of  misfortune:  for  be  well  knew  the  story,  both  of 
the  Abbot  oi  Westminster  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who,  in  spight  of 
Kins;  Henry's  usurpation,  who  had  not  only  pit>jected  the  delivery  of 
Richard  of  Buurdeaux,  but  opposed  the  King  in  his  strength  of  sove- 
reignly, against  his  wilfulness  to  destroy  the  other  deposed ;  and  there- 
fore he  di  sired  him  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  the  King,  yielding  forcible 
intimation  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  prior  (glad  to  have  interest  in  such  a  meritorious  work,  and 
proi^d  to  be  serviceable  to  his  prince  and  country)  came  with  convenient 
speed  to  the  courts  and  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  the  accident, 
leavini;  no  circumstance  of  any  validity  unn*counted ;  which  ended  to 
the  King's  wonderful  content,  and  the  whole  court's  disdain  and  amase- 
ment.  But  all  timers  are  not  alike,  and  princes,  in  their  mercies  and 
pardons,  are  not  so  flexible,  as  presumption  buildeth  upon :  yet,  to 
please  xh^  pri^r,  he  gave  him  his  life,  which,  to  a  generous  and  free- 
born  spirit,  was  more  irksome  than  death :  for  he  was  first  taken  and 
brought  to  Westminster,  with  all  scorn  and  reproach;  then  set  in  a 
pair  of  stocks,  with  contvonelious  derision ;  then  carried  through  all  the 
Streets  of  I^ondon,  like  a  prodigious  spectacle;  then  put  to  the  rack. 
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wbich  nmde  him  ttotbnly  confess  hk  pedigree  and  original,  but  write  h 
with  his  own  hslnds.  Last  of  All,  mouhted  on  divers  scaffblds,  he  read  it 
in  publick,  and  that  sO'disgraciously,  as  in  the  commemoration  was  able 
10  torment  a  looker-on,  so  that  he  mi^t  well  cry  out. 


-  Vitamqae  per  omne)n 


NuUafuit  tarn  fttosta  diei:  nam  ccetera  damna 
Duratajam  metUe  maliSf  Jitinaque  tukrunt : 

In  some  of  your  thronicles  you  have  this  confession  at  large,  as  in 
Grafton;  which,  to  make  the  story  complete,  I  have  t  little  contracted, 
and  thus  expose  the  same : 

.  BE  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  I  was  bom  in  the  town  ofToumaj, 
in  Flanders,  my  father,  John  Osheck,  comptroller  of  the  said  town, 
my  mother  Catharine  Haro,  and  my  grandfather  Direck  Osbcck,  after 
whose  decease,  my  grandmother  married  Peter  Fiamine,  receiver  of 
Tournay,  and  dean  of  the  boat-men  over  Lescheld;  my  mother's  father 
was  called  Peter  de  Faro,  whfch  kept  the  keys  of  St.  Thomas's-gate, 
within  the  said  town.  I  had  also  an  uncle,  Mr.  John  StaCime,  c^  Sl 
Pi^s  parish,  with  whom  I  dwelled  very  young;  he  married  my  aoot 
Jane,  and  brought  me  up  very  well ;  yet  my  mother,  not  contented,  8S 
being  very  fond  of  me,  had  me  to  Antwerp,  to  leArn  Flemish  more 
exactly,  to  a  kinsman  of  my  (atfaer'sv  John  Steinbeck,  with  whom  I  re> 
mained  a  full  half  year;  but,  by  reason  t>f  the  wars,  I  returned  to 
Tournay,  where  I  was  placed  with  Mr.  Barlo,  who,  within  another  year, 
carried  mc  to  the  mart  at  Antwerp,  where  I  fell  sick  a  while,  andsowss 
boarded  in  a  skinner's  house,  much  conversant  with  the  English  nation, 
whereby  I  learned  the  language,  as  you  see.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Barrow  Mart,  and  lodged  at  the  Old  Man :  Afterwards,  Mr.  Barlo 
left  me  at  Middleborough  .With  John  Strew,  a  merchant,  who  first  made 
me  believe,  I  was  better  than  I  was.  From  Antwerp  I  sailed  into  Por- 
tugal, with  my  Lady  Brampton,  in  a  ship  called  the  Queen*s  Ship,  and 
served  a  knight  in  Lichborne,  called  Don  Peter  Les  de  Cogna,  who  had 
but  one  eye;  yet  the  manner  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  order  of  his  house, 
made  me  tarry  a  yean  Then'  Prcgent  Meno,  a  Bretagner,  carried  roe 
into  Ireland,  and  either  commanded  so  by  my  Lady  Margaret,  who,  u 
she  said,  was  my  aunt,  or  projecting  something  for  his  own  private 
interest,  would  needs  persuade  me  1  was  a  Plantagenet  of  the  house  of 
York.  For,  when  I  arrived  in  Cork^  because  I  was  somewhat  hand- 
somely apparelled,  they  would  necMls  bestow  upon  me  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  Geoii^e  Duke  of  Clarence,  formerly  in  Ireland, 
which  John  Le  Welliui  the  mayor,  maintained ;  and,  forasmuch  as  my 
denial  was  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  broujght  me  to  the  Cross, 
«nd  made  roe  swear,  which  I  did,  disclaiming  him^  or  any  of  his  kin- 
dred, until  Stephen  Poitron,  with  John  ^  Water,  came  unto  me,  ss 
resolved  I  was  King  Ri<;hard'8  bastard-son  (then  in  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  England)  persuading  ne  not  to  be  afrttid  or  daunted  at  any  thing : 
For  they  would  aid  me  and  assist  me,  even  to  the  obtaining  the  crown  of 
England;  yea,  they  knew  of  th^  own  knowledge^  the  Earls  «f  Des- 
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•ond  and  KiMare  were  feftdy  to  yenture  tkeir  lites  and  estates  for  my 
lake:  After  this  tliey  carried  me  into  Flanders,  to  Lady  Margaret. 
Regent  and  Duche«  of  Burgundyi  who  prevailad  so  far  with  me,  that  I 
look  upon  me  the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  so,  with  reasonable  preparation,  I  returned . 
ixick  again  into  Ireland,  where  the  said  John  h  Water,  Stephen  Poin« 
lags,  John  Tiler,  Hubert  de  Brough,  the  foresaid  earls,  and  many 
others,  entered  with  me  into  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  I  was  proclaimed 
by  them  Richard  the  Fourth*  From  hence  the  King  of  France  sent  for 
me,  by  Loyte  Lucas  and  Stephen  Frian*;vbut,  making  peace  with  Eng- 
land, he  left  me  to  my  fortunes:  Then  I  sailed  into  Flandors,  where  my 
supposed  aunt  made  more  of  me,  than  before;  so  I  attempted  England, 
but  was  driven  back  again  into  Flanden,  from  whence  I  went  into  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  again  into  Ireland,  and  so  into  England. 

When  the  people  had  heard. him  out,  they  wondered  both, ways  at 
the  matter,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  confounded  betwixt  bharoe  and  in- 
dignation. U  it  were  a  collusion,  to  think  how  grosly  the  kingdom, 
and  some  of  the  best  therein,  yea  many  kingdoms  had  been  abused  with 
sach  an  imposture,  to  the  prosecuting  several  facinorous  actions,  and 
disturbance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth  r  If  it 
were  not  so,  and  that  for  fear  of  life  he  confessed  the  contrary,  l)eihj;  the 
true  Plantagenet,  and  a  prince  bom  to  so  great  a  fortune ;  then  they 
wondered  that  any  man  could  be  so  base,  as  to  deject  himself  to  such 
igncnntny  and  opprobrious  disgraces,  when  to  die  had  been  honourable, 
and  to  sell  one's  life  in  the  field,  far  better  than  to  plead  on  a  scaf^ld, 
where  the  many  changes  must  needs  dii<tract  him,  and  make  a  poor  soul 
neither  fit  for  life  nor  death  :  But,  whatsoever  he  was,  they  could  not 
chose  but  deplore  his  estate  and  misfortune,  as  naturally  and  ordinarily 
all  men  are  bemoaned  in  adversity,  especially  such  an  one,  that  was  so 
forward  in  the  race  and  journey  to  Majesty,  and  pulled  back  so  often 
by  the  sleeve,  and  turned  with  a  fury  into  the  bouse  of  desolation,  and 
dungeon  of  disconsolate  wretchedness,  when  to  have  perished  at  once 
had  been  a  favour  of  death  and  fortune  indeed,  according  to  our 
poet: 

MithiS  tile  pertt  svbita  qui  mergitur  vnday 
Qwam  sua  qui  Hquidas  brachia  (assat  aquis» 

Lib.iii.  DcPonlo. 

When  the  King  had  this  way  satisfied  himself,  and  pleased  the  people, 
as  he  thought,  he  made  no  more  ado,  but,  to  prevent  inconveniences, 
clapped  him  in  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  escaped  not,  until  he  wal 
carried  to  Tyburn,  and  thc^re  swallowed  up  by  the  never-satisfied  paunch 
of  htil,  for  his  furmer  abuses  and  intolerable  wickedness,  whicfb  hap- 
pcned  very  shortly  after.  For,  just  ut  this  instant,  a  roguish  Augustia 
Iriar,  called  Patrick,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  after  Peter  Warbeckli 
example,  taught  a  poor  scholar,  one  Ralph  Wilford,  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  yet  in  the  Tower  of  London;  but 
supposed  to  escape,  as  /corrupting  his  keepers,  indraating  the  glory  of 
the  action,  and  the  braveiy  of  such  an  enterprise,  wherein  who  would 
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be  so  base  and  cowardly,  as  not  to  adventure  bis  life,  and  pot  in  pivctice 
any  design  to  attam  to  a  diadeniy  especially  by  so  easy  means  as  peno- 
nating  a  prince,  &iid  assuming  the  title  of  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  ? 
And  \thon  some  of  his  better  understanding  friends  laid  open  the  danger 
and  impossrbility  of  the  attempt,  with  the  odiousness  and  perfidiousncsi 
of  the  treason,  be  answered  the  first  with  one  poet : 

Famaque  post  Cineres  major  'oenit^  et  mtit  nomeUf 
Turn  quoque  cum  vvcis /mnnmerarer^  erai  : 

Lib.  iv«  Do  Ponto. 

And  the  latter  with  luiothcr: 

Si  enim  injuiUfaccre  oportet^  potissimum  propter 
ImpcruimJHs  violandum  est :  alias  pmm  esse  convenii. 

Eurip.  Pbenisaos. 

But  although  this  mischief  was  quirtly  blown  over,  like  a  weak  aiKi 
thick  cloud,  suddenly  dispersed  by  a  forcible  wind  (for  both  master  amI 
scholar  werp  quickly  apprehended ;  the  one  hanged  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
at  St.  Thomas  WatringV,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment) yet  it  left  such  an  impression  behind,  to  the  troubling,  » 
a  man  may  say,  the  whole  region  of  the  air,  that  the  King  would  dally 
no  longer,  but,  like  the  sun  in  his  full  strength,  at  the  next  incensing  U 
his  Majesty,  dissolved  all  such  vapours,  and  gave  the  law  leave  to  play 
her  part  to  the  final  extirpation  of  the  very  roots  of  sedition,  which  pre- 
sently  was  thus  set  on  work. 

Peter  Warhick,  impatient  at  this  restrdint  of  his  liberty,  and  stomack* 
ing  his  former  disgraces  and  indignities,  would  endure  no  longer,  but 
studied  every  hour  how  to  escape,  not  yet  knowing  what  to  do,  when  he 
did  escape;  to  which  purpose,  by  fair  promises  and  false  persuasioxb, 
he  corrupted  his  keepers,  Strangway,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  long  Rogtr, 
servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  slay  their  said 
roaster ;  and  set  both  Perkin  and  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick  at  laige, 
and  so  to  make  their  fortunes,  as  they  couFd,  either  by  domestick  ur 
foreign  friends ;  to  which,  when  the  innocent  prince  condeicentJed. 
as  glad  any  w^y  to  enjoy  his  liberty,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  imprisou- 
ment  (for  you  see  birds  kept  in  golden  cages  beat  and  flutter  up  and 
down,  as  scorning  their  inclosure,  to  get  out  into  their  native  country, 
the  region  of  the  air)  mischief  and  misfortune,  which  plays  the  tyrut 
with  many  men  all  their  lives  long,  and  never  aflordeth  oae  day,  or 
breathing-time,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  any  pleasure  or  contentment,  dis- 
covered the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  King  and  his  council,  not  leaving 
out  any  circumstance  which  might  either  exasperate  his  rage,  or  pull 
forward  death  and  destruction  to  the  delinquents*  Whereupon,  it  ithuut 
further  disputing  the  matter,  Perkin  Warbeck,  John  k  Water,  sometime 
mayor  of  Cork,  and  his  son  were,  the  sixteenth  of  November,  arraignrd 
and  condemnedat  Westminster  of  high  treason,  and  the  twenty-third 
hanged  at  Tyburn:  Perki;i  mounted  onascaflbldy  re^iaghis  conlesiioo, 
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md,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  asking  the  King  and  country  foi^ve- 
ness,  and  dying  penitently,  with  ^-at  remorse  of  conscience,  and  com- 
punction of  spirit : 

l^ot  long  after,  Edward  Earl  of -Warwick,  who  had  been  the  twenty- 
first  of  November  arraigned  at  Westminster,  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
high  constable  of  Engl^  for  thcpreseot,  was,  upon  the  twenty-eighth, 
1^9*  beheaded  on  Tower-hill;  For  he  quietly  confessed  the  indite^ 
Tneiit,  concerning  his  conBcnl  and  willingness-to  obtain  his  liberty,  thougli 
it  were  by  violating  the  law  in  that  kind,  and  breaking  of  prison, 
whose  simplicity  I  rather  lament  than  condemn  the  bftonce.  For  it 
was  a  dangerous  time  for  any  Plantagenct  to  live  in,  and  I  may  well 
cry  out, 

Onme  tuiit  secum  Cctsaris  ha  malum : 

But  the  King  was  indeed  glad  of  this  occasion,  and  fortune  gave  virtua 
the  check,  because,  as  he  had  imprisoned  him  without  a  cause,  he 
knew  not  what  do  with  him  without  a  fault;  yet  some  report  that  the 
principal  rctsbn  of  accelerating  his  death  was  a  speech  of  Fcrdinando's, 
King  of  Spain,  who  should   swear,  that  the  marriage  between  Lady 
Catharine,  his  daughter,  and  Plince  Arthur  of  Wales,  should  never  be 
consummated,  as  long  as  any  Earl  of  Warwick  lived.     For  the  very 
name  and  title  was  not  only  formidable  to  other  nations,  but  supersti- 
tious to  the  wavering  and  uncoftstant  English ;  whereupon  the  King 
was  the  gladder  to  take  hold  of  this  opportunity,  wherein   the  con* 
viction  of  the  law  had  cast  this  stumbling-block  of  treason  in  his  walk 
and  race  to  a  longer  life;  and  yet  was  there  nothing  done,  but  by 
orderly  proceedings,  and  justifiable  discour^ps,  more  than,  wlien  the 
silly  prince  submitted  to  his  mercy,  he  thought  it  the  greatest  point  of 
mercy  to  look  to  himself,  and  so,  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity,  and 
the  sedation  of  all  troubles,  both  present  and  to  come,  struck  off  hi^ 
h(*ad,  and  with  him  the  hgad  of  all  division  ami  dissension* 
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CHOROGRAPHIA: 

A  SURVEY  OF  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TINE, 

The  EsUta  of  tbit  Countiy*  under  the  R^mmuu  The  BoiUii«  of  the 
famous  Wall  of  the  Picts,  by  the  Ronnaiis,  The  aadent  Town  of 
Pandon.  A  brief  Detcriptioii  of  the  Town,  Walh^  Werdf,  Cbuidies^ 
Religious  Houses,  Streets,  Markets,  Fairs,  River,  ftod  Conunoditio; 
with  the  Suburbs.  The  ancient  and  present  Government  of  the 
Town*  As  also,  a  Relation  of  the  County  of  Northnmberlaodp 
*  which  was  the  Bulwark  of  England  against  the  Inroads  of  the  Scots. 
Their  many  Castles  and  Towers.     Their  ancient  Families  and  Names. 

.  Of  the  Tenure  in  Comage.  Of  Cheviot-Hills.  Of  Tinedak  aod 
Reedsdalc,  with  the  Inhabitants. 

Potesias  omnium  ad  Couarem  vcrtmd^  fmprkiat  ad  mmgmUm, 

Newcastle,  printed  by  S.  B.  1649.    Quarto,  eontataing  thirty-lbiir  pagea,  bcsita 
.   tbe  title  and  prefsce  to  the  reader. 


TO  supply  some  omissions,  and  some  particulars  that  have  been  erected 
since  this  author's  time,  you  will  please  to  observe  that  this  inco^ 
pomted  town  and  county  is  situated  at  the  end'  of  the  famous  waJl, 
built  by  the  Roman  Emperors  to  guard  their  conquest  from  the  is- 
cursions  of  the  Picts,  and  from  thence  is  called  the  Picts-Wall,  qq 
the  north  bank  of  the  River  Tme,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  so 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  Newcastle  under  Line,  in  Stafford- 
shire; and  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  which  makes  it 
very  uneven  and  unpleasant,  because  the  streets  arc  difficult  of  access, 
and  uneasy,  you  being  obliged,  in  many  places,  to  go  up  to  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  town  by  high  and  narrow  stairs,  some  fifty  or  sixty  steps 
ih  height ;  besides,  in  that  steep  part,  the  streets  are  extremely  close 
built. 

By  some,  the  village  of  Gateside,  which  lieth  on  the  south  end  of 
Tine  Bridge,  has  been  reckoned  as  a  suburb  to  this  great  trading 
town ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  Newcastle  mcheth 
no  farther  than  the  blue  stone  upon  the  bridge. 

In  tbe  time  of  the  Saxons*  it  was  so  crouded  with  monasteries  of  monks, 
that  they  g^ve  it  the  name  of  Moncaster,  or  Monkchcster,  which  wss 
exchanged  afterwards  by  Robert,  son  of  William  ifie  Conqueror,  as 
hereafter  is  recorded. 


!h^  C0M?4\ie9Df  oC  tUs  itrt»S0atiPik>i4*innlTtk  intalts  of  the  Soots 
W9S  ibf  seitlenwnf  of  $.  .food  Imk  to  tlm  coaatt  «£G«isi«Dfy  and 
s\ai^  ky  ^  s^tool  in  wik  to  <»th«t  i^rtej  ior  whidb,  md  for  other 
merchandise,  it  is  now  become  the  great  emporium  .0^  the  nottk  parts 
of  Zmg^mif  and  eartond*  ite  ciadj^and  oowMreo  ta  agood  pavt  of 
Scotland*  i 

The  antiquity  of  its  charters,  and  the  form  of  its  goveiraaen^  w par- 
ticularly related  in  this  treatise.    But,  to  what  has  been  been  said, 
I  must  add,  that,  since  this'^auAoA  time,  the  revenue  of  this  cor- 
poration, which  it  now  holds  in  its  own  right,  is  at  least  eight«thou- 
aandpowMs  pcrtmnomf  and^  I  najptopu^Q^oaay,  it  is  moie  ^n 
ia  held  by  any  other  town  corporate  in  England. 
Its  exchange  is  a  noble  and  magoifietot  building,  on  the  south-side  of 
the  Sandhill,  but  is  too  much  confined  on  the  south  by  the  river,  and 
by  the  bridge,  on  the.  West    Between  the  tovn^wall  and  the  river  is  a 
wharf  so  well  &ced  with  free-stone,  and  so  spacious,  as  well  for  lengtk 
as  breadth,  that  it  exceeds  ali>  otheis  iii  England*  except  that  at 
Yanpoutb,     This  key  is  for  th^  use  of  merchandi^  only ;  for  the 
colliers  take  in  their  loading  at  Sheilds,  or  in  some  part  of  the  river 
below  Newcastle,  not  at  a  key,  but  by  the  help  of  the  keels. 
Here  is  also  by  the  water  side  above  the  bridge,  at  the  farther  end 
almost  of  the  close,  an  handsome  mansion-house,  built  at  the  publick 
expence  for  the  mayor.    This  m&nsion-housc  is  also  furnished,  and 
upheld  with  proper  servants,  by  the  corporation ;  so  that  the  mayor 
has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  move  himself  and  family.     And  he  is 
allowed  six  hundred  pounds  a  ybar  for  his^  table,  with  a  coach  and  a 
barge. 
Here  is  a)so  a  fine  hall  (br  the  surgeons,  where  they  have  skeletons, 
and  other  rariti^  in  their  way,  and  a  very  large  room  for  their 
publick  meetings*    The  surgeons  arc  a  considerab&  part  of  this  cor- 
poration. 
Adjoining  to  the  surgeons  hall,  there  is  a  stately  foundation,  built  with 
brick  upon  piazza^  for  the  pelief  of  decayed  freemen  and  their 
widows;  and,  a  little  lower,  on  the  same  parcel  of  ground,  has  been 
erected,  within  these  twenty  years,  another  house  of  pharity,  con- 
taining six  room^,  for  throe  merchants  widows,  and  three  clergymen's 
widows,  endowed  with  ten  pounds  a  year  each,  besides  coals,  and  a 
servant  maid  in  coipoon  to  keep  the  stairs,  &c.  clean. 
There  has  been  latiely  erected  a  library  in  this  town,  near  St.  Nicholas's 
church:     Dr.  Robert  Tbomlinson,   Rector  of  Wickham,    in  the 
Bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas's,  in  gratitude 
to  the  corporation,  who  chose  him  their  lecturer  many  years  ago,, 
gave  them  aboutsix  thousand  valuable  books ;  and  Walter  Blacket,  esq ; 
one  of  its  worthy  representatives  in  parliament,  has  generously  built 
the  library,  and  settled  a  rent-charge  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for 
ever,  to  maintidna  librarian. 
This  town  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  which  are  chosen  by  the 
freemen,,  and  gives  the  title  of  marquis'and  duke  to  the  Holies  family, 
in  the  person  of  the  most  noble  prince,  Thomas  Holies  PclUam,  the 
present  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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In  tk|e  parliament  wait,  ihk  town  was  taken  and  plnnderei  by  the 
•  Scota,  and  was  the-.plaice,  where  these  traitors  sold  their  King,  viz.  i 

Chailes  the  Fiist,  for  two-tiioasand  pounds  In  hand,  and  secvrity  for  | 

as  much  morp. 
Afterthe  title  there  follows  the  arms  of  Newcastle  upon  Tine,  «hicb  is,  , 

Three  Castles,  Argent,  in  a  Field,  Gules,  with  the  followiog  insciip-  I 

and  motto: 

5.  P^  D. 
Dilectb  Bui^ensibus,  k  prbhb  Hominibus  Novicastri  super  Tinaau 

W.  G. 
Fortiter  DefeoditTriumplians. 

Porhti^  Cagirum,  Carbo^  Salmo,  Sdma^  Moiang, 
Muru,  Pom,  Tcmp/tcm,  Sckola  sunt  Ncvi  gloria  Castri. 


TO   THE  CANDID   AEADER* 

EVERY  country  hath  itachronologer,  or  writer,  topourtraitunto  their 
countrymen  their  antiquities  and  noble  acts*  Greece  had  its  Hooer, 
Rome  its  Virgil.  Our  Britons  had  their  Giidas;  the  Saxons  had 
their  Beda ;  England  had  of  late  its  learned  Camden,  and  paiofoi 
Speed,  to  delineate  and  pour^rait  unto  their  countrymen  the  antiqui- 
ties and  situations  of  all  shires  in  England ;  yet  it  is  impossible^  that 
any  one  man,  being  never  so  inquisitive  and  laborious,  should  attain 
unto  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  passages,  in  all  places*  I  have 
adventured  to  write  of  the  antiquity  of  this  town  and  country,  which, 
by  reading  and  experience,  I  have  gathered  out  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity; that  those  monuments,  which  these  late  wars  have  oblitenUed 
and  ruined,  may  be  left  to  posterity ;  for,  Taigm  edax  rentm.  I  find 
a  great  difficulty  in  my  undertaking,  because  the  records  of  this 
country  are  but  few,  and  confused,  being  so  often  infested  by  the 
Scots  and  Danes,  who  consumed  and  fired  all  before  them,  whereso- 
soever  they  came.  Questionless,  many  brave  men  have  lived  in  this 
town  and  country,  many  memorable  acts  have  been  atchieved ;  bat 
they,  are  all  buried  in  oblivion.  I  hope,  the  courteous  reader  will 
pardon  the  faults  committed  herein;  nam  inpriscU  relms  Veritas  ntm 
ad  uftguem  qiutrenda  est.  Many  errors,  mai^y  suppositions  upon 
probabilities  may  be  found  in  it.  Hwnanum  est  errare  et  dcdpL  I 
have  begun  the  work,  I  hope  some  of  my  fellow  burgesses  will 
finish  what  I  have  begun,  to  the  everlasting  memory  of  this  &mous 
town. 

Some  criticks  have  presumed  to  correct  and  blame  me  (with  their  indi- 
gested aeal,  and  unknown  enthusiastick  knowledge  of  Chimaera's  in 
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Id  their  giddly  pericrenioms)  for  fabler  and  errors;  as  the  priest,  that 
foand  it  written  of  St.  Paul,  Denmsusestpersporiamf  inendcd  his 
bo»k>,  and  made  it,  Demissus  est  per  portam ;  because  sporta  was 
an  bard  word,  and  out  of  his  reading.  But,  ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidoffi,  let  no  man  profess  that  he  knows  not  It  is  true,  Jie,  that 
writes,  reseniblcth  a  man  acting  his  part  upon  a  theatre,  or  stage, 
where  the  spectators  have  their  eyes  fixing  upon  him,  atl  observing 
his  gesture  and  words;  if  he  fail  in  either,  presently  he  is  censured 
and  condemned.  Lastly,  we  live  in  an  age,  that  mechanicks  will 
presume  to  step  into  Moses's  chair,  and  become  politicians  to  con* 
tradicC  and  controul  whatsoever  is  acted  and  done  according  to  the 
laws  divine  and  human.  One  thing  I  desire  of  these  fantasticks: 
Carpere  vel  noli  mea,  veledc  tua»    Vale. 


W.  G. 


The  first  Natives  of  this  Island. 


THE  Britons  were  Autocthones,  natives  of  this  island,  for  more 
ancient  inhabitants  we  find  none.  The  people  of  this  nation  are  thought 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  neighbouring  Gauls,  jn  regard  of  the 
same  religion,  language,  and  manners.  Their  original  from  the  Trojans 
by  Brute  is  altogether  fabulous ;  there  being  no  Greek  or  Latin  authors, 
or  any  monument  in  this  island,  which  makes  mention  hereof.  I'heir 
descent  from  the  Gauls  is  more  probable,  being  the  next  part  of  tha 
continent  unto  Britain,  or  their  way  from  Asia  to  the  east,  from  whence 
all  countries  were  first  peopled. 

Romans  first  in  Britain^ 

The  Romans  were  the  first  certain  and  known  foreigners  in  this  island. 
C.  J.  Caesar  was  the  first .  of  the  Romans  that  invaded  Britain :  He, 
having  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Gauls,  made  his  journey  into  Britain, 
Cassivellanus  reigning  King.  Some  victories  he  atcbieved,  some  hos- 
taget  he  took,  ireposiHl  a  tribute  upon  the  nation,  and  so  returned  into 
the  continent :  he  made  no  conquest  of  them,  but  discovered  them  to  • 
posterity. 

A  long  time  after,  the  jEloman  Emperor,  Claudius,  sent  Aulus 
Plautius  hither,  accompanied  by  two  brethren.  Sabinu&  Vespasian, 
wbo  roado  war  against  the  Britojis,  vanquished  them  in  several  fights, 
took  Camalodunum,  the  chief  scat  of  their  Kings,  and  their  King  pri« 
soner;  planted  a  colony  at  Camalodunum  (now  iMaldon  in  Essex)  and 
reduced  the  higher  or  south  parts  of  Britain  into  the  form  ot  a  Roman 
province,. 

The  first  Roman  Conquest  in  the  North. 

In  the  year  of  Vespasian,  the  great  and  populous  natidn  of  the 
Brigantes  arc  warred  upon^  and  in  part  overcome.    These  Brigautes 
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contain  all  Ibe  country  noith  of  Humbcr  to  the  river  of  Tine  and  Pick 
Wall,  called  lower  Britain. 

Julius  Agricola,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  set  limits  here  to  the 
Roman  greatness,  and  extended  it  northward  into  the  seas  and  friths  of 
Dunbrilton  and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  not  long  after,  removed  the  pale  more  south* 
ward,  and,  the  better  to  keep  out  the  enemy,  drew  a  trench  and  wM 
of  turfs  cross  the  land,  betwixt  the  two  seas. 

The  Roman  Britons  being  continually  molested,  by  often  incnrsioiis 
of  the  barbarous  people  called  Caledonii  or  Picts,  who  brake  down  the 
sod-wall,  harrassing  and  spoiling  this  country;  which  moiied  the 
Emperor  Severus  to  build  a  wall  of  scone,  with  great  wisdom  and  indus- 
try, to  strengthen  these  northern  parts  of  Britain  against  the  many 
inroads  of  the  barbarous  Plots.  At  every  milc*s  end  of  this  wall  was  a 
tower,  and,  in  the  wall,  a  pipe  of  metal,  betwixt  the  tower  or  sentinel- 
houses,  that,  so  soon  as  a  man  had  set  his  mouth  to  this  pipe,  they 
might  hear,  through  all  the  sentinels,  where  the  enemy  were,  and  so, 
in  a  short  time,  give  warning  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other. 
One  6f  these  towers  rcmaineth  whole  in  the  town-wall  of  Newcastle  in 
Pampeden,  older  than  the  rest  of  the  towers^  and  after  another  fashion, 
standing  out  of  the  wall. 

The  North  hrouglit  into  a  Bonum  Procmce* 

At  this  same  time  be^n  this  country  to  flourish,  being  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,  to  he  civilised  to  learn  Roman  letters,  habits,  and 
manners;  for,  before  this  time,  the  inhabitants  went  naked,,  bad  no 
houses  to  live  in,  neither  did  they  till  the  ground,  as  one  ^riteth :  Jk 
prieda  et  venatume  frondibusque  arborum  vivunt  f  degunt  in  tetttoriis  nudi 
ctsinecalcw.    Xiphilin. 

This  country  had  the  presence  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  York  was  a 
municipium  of  the  Rohians,  and  the  seat  of  their  Emperors,  during  the 
time  of  their  abode  in  this  island,  att^ding  the  wars  of  the  t^cts  and 
Caledonians;  famous  for  the  death  and  funeral  exequies  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  and  Constantius,  and  the  happy  inanguratioh  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  son  to  Constantius,  here  beginning  his  reign  over  the  Roman 
mad  Christian  world. 

I  find,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  many  places  in  Northumberland 
that  were  their  stations  about  this  famous  wall,  called  sometimes, 
vallumi  a  rampire ;  sometimes.  Mums  Pictiticus,  or  Murus  Severi. 

The  most  remarkable  is  upon  the  Tine-West-Uexam,  calkd  of  old 
Axelodunum.  the  station  of  the  first  cohort  of  Spaniards,  a  bishop's  see 
under  the  Saxons.  Corebridgc  Curia  of  Ptolemy,  a  city  of  the  Otadeni. 
Prudo  castle,  the  station  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavi.  Stighill,  of 
old  called  Segedunum,  the  station  of  the  fourth  cohort,  named  of  the 
Lergi.  Pons  £lii,  the  station  of  a  cohort  of  Comavii^  now  Portland. 
Gabrosentum,  the  station  of  the  second  cohqrt  of  the  Thracians,  pro- 
bably, saith  my  author  *,  Newcastle  upon  Tine.    Pampeden,  a  part 
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of  Newcastle,  probably  a  station  of  the  Romans,  having,  an  ancient 
Roman  tower,  and  another  ancient  buil<ling  called  the  Wall-Knowl,  a 
part  of  the  Picts  wall,  lliis  town  6f  Pampeden  is  very  ancient;  pro« 
bably  s^me  building  was  efected  here  in  this  place  to  their  great  .God 
Pantheon;  this  wall  being  the  outmost  confines  of  the  Roman  empire, 
called  now  Pandon.  I  find  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  that  had 
a  house  in  Pampeden,  which  we  call  now  Pandon-Hall ;  an  ancient  old 
building  and  seat  of  the  King^  of  Northumberland* 

Tonnocelium,  the  station  of  the  first  cohort,  named  i£lia  Classica^ 
aow  Timnoath,  at  the  month  of  ^e  Tine. '  There  is  a  village  near  New-> 
castle  called  Hctton,  where  there  is  an  old  Roman  tower^  probably 
named  from  the  proconsul  ^tius,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  into  these 
parts ;  wbom  the  Tritons  petitioned  for  help  in  these  word% :  JEtio  ier 
Vonsulf  getnitus  Britatmorum,  SrC,  ReptUunt  no$  barbari  ad  Mare^  repeiSt 
Mare  ad  barbaroSj  inter  hascoriunhtr  duo  genera  fimemm,  autjugnkunw^ 
aui  Hurginw,  Beda*  When  the  Romans  had  their  empire  much  weak- 
ened by  >  their  own  discords,  and  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  proconsul  ^tius  was  forced  to  retire  their  legions  from  the 
northern  parts ;  sa  leaving  the  country'  naked,  the  Picts  did  break  in, 
who  most  miserably  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country* 

The  Coming  inof  ihe  Satonu 

Th«8  Britain  became  a  prey  again  to  the  Picts.  When  the  BHtoas 
had  despaired  of  Roman  help,  they  sent  into  Germanv  to  crave  help  of 
a  people  called  Saxons,  who  entered  and  inhabited  Brrtain  to  their  aid 
against  (be  Picts. 

The  Picts  bring  vanquished  and  overthrown,  through  their  valotir, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  this  north  kingdom,  upon  the  driving  out  of 
the  native  Britons.  The  victorious  Saxons  erected  their  heptarchy,  or 
aeven  several  kingdoms. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  the  most  spacious,  populous^ 
and  victorious  kingdom  against  the  Picts  or  Scots,  until  the  Dante 
invaded  these  northern  parts,  and  broke  out  like  a  violent  thunder-clap 
on  the  North umberlandersi  and  put  the  English  Saxons  to  mndi 
slavery  and  bondage  many  years,  until  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Bnglish. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  being  in  peaca,  began  to  build  and 
erect  many  strong  castles  for  defence,  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as 
Dnnstantwrough-Castle,  Bamborough,  Alnewicke,  Morpeth,  andTin* 
mouth,  tvhich  were  the  seats  of  the  King^  of  Northumberland. 

In  time  of  this  h<*ptarchy,  many  famous  monasteries  were  erected,  viitf. 
Hexam  made  a  bishop's  see  under  the  Saxons;  many  erected  in  this  town 
of  Newcastle  and  Pandon.  Some  of  their  Kings  were  interred  in  Saint 
i^agustine's  Friars,  now  called  the  Mannors.  The  upper  part  and  well 
was  called  Monk^Chester,  before  the  conquest ;  a  place  wholly  dedi« 
cated  to  devotion  and  rcHgion,  Chester  signifies  a  bulwark,  or  place  of 
4icfence;  which  shcweth,  that^  in  antient  timig^  under  the  Saxons,  it 
jhad  been  a  place  of  fortJijScatioii  for  religious  mta  that  lived  in  monas- 
ten<». 
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Tke  first  Denomnoiions  €f  Newautk, 

After  the  conquest  it  got  the  name  of  NewcasOe^  by  the  New  CaMl^ 
which  Robcrc  de  Cantois,  son  of  Williain  the  Conqueror  built  there  out 
of  the  ground  against  the  neighbouring  Scots. 

This  town  of  Newcastle,  s^nd  towAof  Paropeden,  made  one  town,  by 
the  grants  of  the  Kings  of  England,  being  in  old  time  beloDgiug  to  tbt 
count/ of  Northumberland. 

'  This  town  of  Newcastle  is  seated  upon  the  Picts  Wall,  and  aide  of  a 
stcc-p  hill,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tine:  The  Picts  Wall  came 
through  the  west  gate,  Saint  Nicholas's  church  througk  Pampedeo, 
then  to  the  town  east,  called  Wallsend. 

The  bounds  of  the  town,  upon  the  west,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
prior  of  Tinmouth.  On  the  north,  the  town-moor,  as  some  say,  the 
gilt  of  Adam  de  Athell  of  G'esmond ;  upon  the  east,  the  land  of  Biker ; 
upon  the  south,  the  river  of  Tine.  Gateside  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

The  Walls  and  Gates  of  Nexvcasikf  and  who  built  thentm 

The  townof  Newcastle  is  environed  about  with  a  strong  thick  stone 
wall,  having  seven  gattiior  ports,  with  many  round  towers  and  square 
turrets.  These  walls  began' to  be  built  in  King  Johifs  reign,  the  north 
part  of  the  wall  at  Newgate.  The  wi'st  part  of  the  town,'  ki  King 
Henry  the  Third*s  reign.  Pandon  gate,  and  the  cast  and  south  of 
the  town  wail,  built  in  Edward  the  Firsfs  reign,  and  so  continaed 
.  building,  until  it  was  finished.  The  town  is  two  miles  in  circuit, 
with  trenches  in  the  outside  of  ihc  wall,  ramparted  within  with  earth. 

The  cause,  that  moved  them  in  those  days  to  build  this  great  wall, 
was  the  often  invasions  of  the  Scots  into  this  place  and  country  ;  they 
were  continually  infesting  and  foreigning  this  country,  and  rich  monas- 
teries in  these  northern  parts;  the  religious  houses  of  this^town,  and  adja- 
cent, being  above  forty  houses,  which liave  been  dedicated  to  pious  uses. 

There  was  a  rich  man,  in  Edward  the  First's  reign,  of  -Newcastle, 
that  was  taken  prisoner  out  of  his  house,  and  carried  into  Scotland, 
ransomed  and  brought  home;  which  act  moved  the  townspieQ  and 
burgesses,  and  the  religious  men  therein,  to  contribute  towards  the 
buikling  of  these  walls. 

The  question  is.  Who  buili  tliesc  walls  ?  Some  are  of/  opinion  that 
King  Johu  built  them ;  others  Roger  dc  Thornton.  King  John  gave 
many  privileges  to  this  town,  and  probably,  the  new  gate  and  walh 
thereabout  were  built  in  his  time;  that  north  part  of  the  wall  being  the 
oldest,  and  of  another  fashion  than  tbe  other  walls. 

As  for  Thornton,  who  lived  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  days,  all  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  then  finished.  It  is  probable  that  Thornton  built  the 
west  gate,  which  is  a  strong  and  fair  gate,  in  memory  that  he  came  from 
Jthe  west  country,  according  to  the  old  saying; 

In  at  (he  IKest  Gate  came  Thornton  i«, 

jrUh  a  Hap  and  a  Halfpenny^  and  a  Lamb's  sUn, 
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The  walls  and  g»Ces  were  built  by  several  penons,  a^  by  the  names 
ot  the  round  towers  doth  appear.  Some  of  them  were  built  by  the 
inars  and  monasteries  that  did  dwell  in  the  town»  as  the  White,  Black, 
Grey,  and  Austin  Frian.  Others,  named  Durham  and  Carlisle  Towers. 
Others  by  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  country,  as  Nevil's  Tower,  ad« 
joining  to  his  house  in  west  gate.  '  < 

There  are  seven  ports  or  gates  in  Newcastle,  besides  postern  gates, 
which,  belonged  to  the  religious  houses.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
upon  the  river  are  many  little  gates  to  that  famous  long  key. 

1.  West  b  Close  Gate,  called  so  from  a  street  called  the  Close, 
which  *  goeth  up  the  water,  a  place  of  recreation,  called  the  Forth  f, 
given  to  the  town  for  good  services  performed  by  the  burgesses  of  the 
same. ' 

In  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  three-hundred  valiant  men  issued  out 
of  the  town,  through  a  postern  gate;  came  suddenly  in  the  night  upon 
a  great  army  of  fhe  Scots,  which  lay  in  that  part  west  of  the  town; 
raised  the  army  of  the  Scots,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  Earl  Murray 
prisoner  in  his  tent,  and  othera. 

2.  The  next  west  is  West  Gate,  a  stately  and  fair  gate,  built  by 
Roger  deTliornton,  a  rich  man,  that  lived  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  days, 
the  high-way  west  into  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

S.  Is  New-gate,  the  ancient  ahd  strongest  of  all  the  ports,  havjng 
a  causey  that  leadeth  to  the  town-moor,  and  towards  the  north  parts  of 
Nurlhumberland  and  Scotland.     Now  a  prison  for  debtors  and  felons. 

4.  Pilgrimstreet-gate ;  so  called,  because  of  pilgrims  lodging  in  that 
street;  and  went  out  of  that  gate  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Gesmond;  to  which  place,  with  great  confluence  and  devotion,  people 
came  from  all  pails  of  this  land,  in  that  time  of  superstition. 

5.  Pandon-gate,  so  called  from  the  ancient  town  of  Pampeden, 
where  was  the  Picts  Wall,  and  a  Roman  tower,  lately  decayed;  out  of 
which  wall  is  a  causey  that  goeth  into  a  place  of  recreation  and  peram- 
bulation, called  the  Shie^ds-fleld ;  and  a  way  to  a  village  called  the 
WalTs  End,  by  Bed  a,  Villa  ad  Mururo,  and  so  into  Tinmouthshirc. 

6.  East  of  the  town  is  Sand-gate,  built  upon  the  river-side.  Without 
this  gate  are  t  many  houses,  and  populous,  all  along  the  water-side; 
where  shipwrights,  seamen,  and  keelmen  most  live,  that  are  employed 
liboutsbips  and  keels* 

The  Bridges  of  Newcastle  upon  Tine, 

^  7.  The  bridge  of  this  tower,  over  the  river  Tine,  consisteth  of  arches 
high  and  broad,  having  many  houses  and  shops  uppn  the  bridge,  and 
three  towers  upon  it;  the  first  §  on  the  south  side;  the  second  in  tho 
y«id(llc  II,  and  the  third  in  Newcastle  side,  lately-built  upon  an  arch 
in  the  bridge,  used  for  a  magazine  for  the  town;  and  an  old  chapel. 
*  \  There  is  a  blue  stone  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  which  is  the 

•  Beginning  at  the  bridge.  ♦  Now  a  bQwIin^-green.  X  An  hotpilal  for  tiie  roc«>ption  of 
!»<>'  ke^lnieo.  I  This  is  demolished,  n  It  is  now  used  ai  aa  house  of  corrccUon,  or  coafiot- 
^•ut,  for  uATulj  ^ipreiitices,  disorderly  vomen,  &c. 
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bou^di  ef  Kewoutk  MMithward  from  Oftte-eidie  ta  the  eov^y  pahtinA 
of  Durham. 

There  was  a  strao^i  accideiit  upon  the  bridge,  happened  to  an  alder- 
man of  Newcastle,  looking  over  the  bridge  into  the  river,  with  his  hands 
over ;  his  gpld  ring  fell  off  bis  finger  into  the  water ;  which  was  j^iven  for 
lost:  It  chanced  that  one  of  his  servants  bought  a  salmon  in  the 
iparket,  who,  opening  the  belly  of  the  fish,  found  his  master^s  ring  in 
the  guts* 

The  other  bridge,  within  the  town,  is  the  upper  and  nether  Dean 
l^ridge ;  under  the  last  bridge  came  boats  up  from  the  river,  and  the 
Pjcts  wall  came  over  that  bridge,  and  so  along  into  Pandon. 

The  Stock-bridge  in  Pamp<^n,  where  is  Uiought  to  be  Ihe  ancieol 
market  for  fish;  where  boats  came  up  from  the  river. 

Tic  Ciunhes  of  Newcostk^ 

There  fire  four  churches  and  parishes  in  this  town.  The  first  is  Saint 
Nicholas  *,  in  the  midst  of  the  town;  a  long,  fair,  and  high  church, 
having  a  stately  high  stone  steeple,  with  many  pinnacles ;  a  stately  stone 
lanthorn,  standing  upon  four  stone  arches,  built  by  Robert  de  Rhodes, 
l/>rd  Prior  of  Tinmouth,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  days :  It  lifteth  up  a 
head  of  Majesty,  as  high  above  the  rest,  as  the  cypress-tree  above  the 
joy  shrubs, 

Ben  Johnton^ 

My  attitude  hig^,  my  body  four-square, 

My  foot  in  the  grave,  my  bead  in  the  air, 

My  eyes  in  my  sidef,  five  tongues  in  my  womb. 

Thirteen  heads  upon  my  bod^,  four  images  aloue; 

I  can  direct  you  where  the  wind  doth  stay. 

And  I  tube  God's  precepts  thrice  a  day. 

I  am  seen  where  I  am  not,  I  am  heard  where  I  is  net. 

Tell  me  now  what  I  am,  and  see  that  you  miss  not* 

In  this  church  ^re  many  porches,  especially  Saint  Geoj^'s,  or  the 
King's  porch;  built  by  some  of  the  Kings  of  this  land. 

In  it  are  many  sumptuous  windows;  that  in  the  east  surpasseth  all 
the  rest  in  height,  largeness,  and  beauty,  where  the  twelve  apostles, 
seven  deeds  of  charity,  &c.  built  by  Roger  de  Thornton  (a  great  bene- 
fiictor  of  this  town)  with  this  inscription.  Orate  pro  anima  tbogeri  de 
nonUoitt  eipro  animal  FiHonm  et  FiUarum. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  same  is  a  shrine  of  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth 
£ar^  of  Northumberland,  who  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  rebels  in  York** 
ahire,  gjathering  up  a  subsidy;  he  was  buried  at  Beverley,  and  this 
made  in  memory  of  him  in  his  own  country,  he  having  a  house  in  this 
town  and  parish;  and  other  noblemen  and  gentry  had  in  those  days  in 
this  town.  Orate  pro  anima  ffpirid  Percy  iv*  Northmibrim^  fd  per 
HeMlium  mami  ocmMtf  4^. 

•  Thit  duvdi  if  •  vicangiB  tnd  p«c«litf  of  tlw  Biahop  of  Carlial*. 
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In  the  soutTi  part  of  the.midJle  of  this  church,  under  a  %indow,  is 
an  ancient  tomb  of  a  warlike  gentleman,  lyino;  with  his  legs  a-^ross,  his 
escutcheon  of  arms  and  sword;  after  the  fashion  in  those  days  were  they 
only  interred,  who  took  upon  them  the  cross,  and  were  marked  with  the 
badge  of  the  cross,  for  sacred  warfare,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  1  urkst  In  the  quire  and  walks  about  it  are  many  fair  monuments, 
tombs,  and  marbli-stones  of  mayors  of  this  town,  their  names  and  arm's 
engraven  in  stone,  with  their  titles  of  (sometime  mayor  of  Newcastle) 
honours;  not  one  word  of  their  good  deeds;  their  generations  and  names 
arc  worn  out.  Only  that  thrice  noble  mayor,  Mastert  Robert  Anderson, 
whose  memory  will  continue  until  there  be  no  more  time ;  JEre  vel 
fnarmore  perennius,  viz,  his  gift  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  ever  to 
the  four  churches  in  Newcastle. 

Dignmn  laudt  vuumy  Musa  K>ettU  moru 

There  is  a  tomb,  as  is  reported,  belonging  to  the  Fitz-Williams,  not 
placed,  who,  going  ambassador  into  Scotland,  died,  and  was  interred 
in  Saint  Nrcfaofas. 

2.  Is  AH  hallows.  Omnium  ahimarvm,  Pant»m  iheam,  from  the  ancient 
name  of  that  part  of  the  town  Pampeden;  having  a  broad  and  square 
church,  and  more  populous  than  all  the  three  other  parishes,  "and  able 
to  contain  more  people' than  the  rest,  having  three  galleries. 

There  are  few  monuments  or  tombs  in  it.  Only  one  stately  tomb  of 
that  worthy  benefactor,  Roger  de  Thornton,  having  a  large  jet-stone, 
curiously  engraven  with  his  arms,  and  the  arms  of  that  noble  family 
of  the  Lord  Lumley,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Thornton's.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

There  was  one  Thomas  Smith,  shipwright,  of  this  parish,  that  gave 
four  pounds  eighteen  shilling  and  ten  pence,  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the 
distressed  poor  of  that  parish. 

3.  Church  is  Saint  John's,  a  pretty  little  church,  commended  by  * 
an  arch-prelate  of  this  kingdom ;  because  it  resembleth  much  a  cross. 
In  this  parish  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  bad  his  house,  as  others,  good 
benefactors  to  this  town. 

4.  Saint  Andrews,  the  ancientest  of  all  the  fdur,  as  appeareth  by  the 
old  building  and  fashion  of  the  church.  In  it  is  to  be  seen  a  pardon  of  a 
pope  for  nine  thousand  years  to  come. 

likewise  there  is  an  ancient  large  stone  of  one  Adsim  de  Athell  of 
Gesroond,  with  this  inscription,  Hicjacet  DofiiiiiM  Adamus  dc  Atbcll, 
miles t  gyiobiitt  anno  1387. 

The  parson  of  the  town  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  hath  his  vicar  or 
substitute,  and  a  fair  old  house  belonging  to  the  vicar. 

The  Str^B  and  Buildings  of  the  ancient  Tvm  of  Pampeden. 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  des<5rib6  every  part  of  this  town,  what 

ft  was  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy  of  this  kingdomi  and  in  after 

succeeding  ages. 

•  LMia. 
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First  of  Pampeden,  altas  Pantheon:    It  hath  retiMnei)  its  name, 
vrithout  much  alteration,  since  the  Romans  resided  in  it.     After  the 

/departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  kept  their 
residence  in  it,  and  had  their  house,  now  called  Pandon-Udl.  Ic  was 
a  safe  bulwark,  having  the  Picts  wall  on  the  north  side,  and  the  river  of 
Tine  on  the  south.  This  place  of  Pandon  is  of  such  antiquity,  that, 
if  a  man  would  express  any  ancient  thing,  it  is  a  common  proverb  *, 
As  old  as  Pandon'  tn  it  are  many  ancient  buildings,  houses,  and  streets. 
Some  gentlemen  of  Northumberland  bad  their  houses  in  it.  There  is 
an  ancient  place  called  the  Wall  Knowl,  called  since,  Saint  Michael 
upon  the  Wall  Knowl,  having  a  high  and  strong  tower,  now  called  the 

.  Carpenter's  tower,  adjoining  to  that  place  upon  the  town  wall.  Then; 
is  below,  towards  the  river  of  Tine,  an  fincient  religious  house,  called 
Trinity-house  not  many  houses  in  England  named  by  that  name)  now 
converted  to  another  use,  for  the  masters  of  Trinity-house,  which  have 
many  privileges  and  immunities  granted  unto  them  for  services  done  by 

^sea. 

In  this  part  of  the  town  of  Pandon,  below,  are  many  narrow  streets 
or  chairs,  and  ancient  buildings;  through  the  midst  of  it  the  river  of 
Tine  flows  and  ebbs,  and  a  burne  runs,  called  Pandon-burne.  This 
place,  called  the  Burnel)ank,  stands  very  low.  It  is  recorded,  that, 
in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  an  hundred  and  forty  horses  were  drowned 
by  overflowing  of  water;  since,  the  houses  towards  the  key-side  are 
]2cjghtened  with  ballast,  and  a  high  stone  wall,  without  which  wall, 
is  a  long  and  broad  whaff  or  key,  which  hir^dereth  the  like  inua* 
elation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  Pandon  isan  ancient  religious  house,  founded 
by  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  now  called  the  Mannors  (formerly 
Saint  Augustine  Friars)  where  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  were  in* 
terred :  since,  in  succeeding  ages,  enlarged  and  beautified  with  stately 
buildings,  cloisters,  and  a  fair  church.  The  Kings  of  England,  since 
the  conquest,  kept  house  in  it,  when  they  came  with  an  army  royal 
against  Scotland ;  and,  since  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  made  ^ 
magazine  and  storehouse  for  (he  north  parts.  Now  of  late  that  princely 
fabrick  is  demolished,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  The  pride, 
^ovetousness,  luxpry,  and  idolatry  of  .theise  houses  brought  a  sudden 
ruin  upon  t|icmselves  and  houses. 

]n  this  place  of -Pandon  is  a  bridge  called  Stock-bridge,  ^here  fishers 
pome.up  with  their  fish,  and  sell  them  here. 

The  Grants  and  Charters  to  Uit  Topn, 

The  antiquity  of  this  town  is  known  to  be  from  that  time, 
that  the  Romans  had  command  in  the  northern  parts,  who  built  the 
Picts  wall.  After  their  departure,  the  Saxons  became  masters  of  this 
country  ;  then  the  Danes.  The  Danes  being  vanquished  and  expelled 
this  land,  the  English  enjoyed  it,  until  William  the  Conqueror  made  all 
England  vassals,  and  obey  his  Norman  laws,  as  far  as  the  river  Tine, 

•  AtKewcMUa. 
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King  William  overthrew  the  northern  forces  in  Gat^ide  Fell,  near 
l^ewcastle.  Since  which  time,  crreat  is  the  privilege  that  Kings  and 
princes  have  endowed  this  town  with. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  built  the  castle  *  called  New« 
castlcy  against  %e  often  inroads  of  our  neighbouring  Scots. 

King  John  ggve  the  first  grant  to  Newcastle,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  good  men  of  the  same. 

King  Henry  the  Third  made  it  a  corporation,  whereas  formerly  it 
l>clonged  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  as  by  Henry  the  Third's 
charter  doth  appear,  **  Noveritis  nos  concessissc  et  demisissr,  et  hac 
Charta  nostra  confirmasse  pro  nobis  et  ha^redibus  nostris,  probjs  homi- 
xiibus  nostris,  de  Novo  Castello  super  Tinam,  et  ha^redibuseurum  villaoi 
^ostram  cum  Novo-Castello,  cum  omnibus  pertinentibus  suis  ad  feod« 
firm  urn,"  he. 

The  town  of  Pampeden  was  granted  to  the  beloved  burgesses,  and 
good  men  of  Newcastle,  in  King  Edward  the  First's  reign,  as  by  hit 
charter  appears,  "  Sciatis  quod  dedimlis  et  concessimus,  et  hac  Cliafta 
nostra  confirmavimus  pro  nobis,  et  hicredibus  nostris,  dilectis  Burgensi« 
bus,  et  probis  hominibus  nosrtris  villas  Novicastri  super  Tinam,  omnet 
leriras  et  tenementa  cum  pertinentibus  in  Pampeden  in  Biker,  juxta 
prsdictam  Viliam  Novicastri,  &c.  £t  quod  praedicta  Villa  Novjcastri, 
ct  terra,  et  tenementa  prsedicta  in  Pampeden,  unica  Villa  de  cstero 
sinty  et  unus  Burgus,  ad  uniendum  et  concludendum,  dictse  Villas. 
No\icastri  in  atigmentationem,  emendationem,  et  securitatem  ejusdem 
Villa,  &c." 

All  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  successively  granted  unto 
the  town  some  honour  and  privilege,  and  enlarged  their  ^charters* 

Edward  the  Third  gave  them  the  Forth*  for  the  good  services  of  the 
townsmen. 

Edward  the  Fourth  gave  them  power  to  choose,  yearly,  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  lieu  of  bailiffs. 

After  Kings  granted,  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  all  the  royalties 
of  the  river  of  Tine,  from  Sparrow-Haw kun  to  Heddon-Streams;  and  that 
no  ship  load  and  unload  any  manner  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
illy  or  any  place  of  the  river,  but  only  at  the  key  of  Newcastle.  Also 
granted  con^missioners  to  measure  keels. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  grants  the  town  of  Gateside  to  be  united  to 
the  town  ot  Newcastle.    Repealed  by  Queen  Mary* 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  to  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  England  for  ever,  to  be 
lent  to  four  clothiers  merchants  for  ten  years  without  interest.  The 
town  of  Newcastle  enjoyeth  her  hundred  pounds  in  her  turn :  The 
first  hundred  pound  which  came  to  Newcastle  was  in  1599*  The 
noblest  gift  that  ever  was  given  in  England  by.  an^  subject.  Some 
think,  in  time,  it  will  ingruss  the  roost  of  the  money  in  this  land* 

f  How  nped  tt »  conni99Friioa  for  the  feloiu  to  be  triad  at  the  ssiiaw  for  tlie  ccmatj  of    . 

KortbambtrUod. 
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The  highest  and  North  pmis  of  the  Ttram. 

The  ancient  parts  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  were,  in  the  upper  p«rts  of 
!ty  ahout  Newgate,  where  are  many  old  housfs  and  cottages,  which 
served  these  religious  hoases  with  provisions.  This  pa#l  of  the  town  is 
called,  to  this  day,  the  Hucksters  Booths.  Thest  people,  in  thos« 
4ays,  had  their  livelihood  from  those  friars  and  nans  that  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  town. 

In  after  ages,  the  bui^gesses  and  good  men  of  the  town  b^^ti  to  trade, 
and  venture  heyond  the  seas  into  foreign  places;  they  bntlt  many  ships, 
procured  a  charter  from  the  Kings  of  England  to  carry  felb  bryond 
seas,  and  bring  in  foreign  commodities.  The  staple  was  then  at  Ant- 
werp in  Brabant,  called  Commune  tothu  Europee  Entporutm,  Thii 
charter  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  was  the  first  charter  that  was 
granted  by  any  King  to  any  town.  After  which  grant,  this  town 
Idurished  in  trading;  built  many  fair  houses  in  the  flesh  market,  tfaea 
called  the  cloth  market.  The  merchants  had  their  shops  and  ware> 
booses  there,  in  the  back  parts  of  their  houses;  the  river  of  Tine  flowed 
and  ebbed,  where  boats  came  up  with  commodities ;  which  trade  of 
merchandises  continued  many  years.  In  that  street  Vhe  mayoTS,  alder- 
men, and  richest  men  of  the  town  lived.  In  afVer  tiroes,  the  raerchanti 
removed  lower  down  towards  the  river,  to  the  street  called  the  Side,  and 
Sand-hill|  where  they  continue  unto  this  day  *• 

The  Sand'hiU. 

Now  let  us  describe  nnto  you  the  other  streets  and  markets  iorthia  town. 
Tkst  of  the  Sand-hill,  a  market  for  fish,  and  other  commodities ;  veiy 
convenient  for  merchant  adventurers,  merchants  of  coals,  and  alJ  those 
fhat  have  their  living  by  shipping.  There  is  a  navigable  river,  and  a 
long  key  or  wharf,  where  ships  may  lie  safe  from  danger  of  storms,  and 
may  unload  their  ctmimodities  and  wares  upon  the  key.  In  it  are  two 
cranes  for  heavy  commodities,  very  con\'enient  for  carrying  of  corn, 
wine,  deals,  dec.  from  the  key  into  the  water  gates,  which  are  along  the 
key-side,  or  into  any  qtiarter  of  the  town. 

In  this  market-place  are  many  shops  and  stately  houses  for  merchants, 
>irith  great  conventcncies  of  water,  bridge,  gamers,  lofts,  cellaia,  and 
houses  of  both  sides  of  them.  Westward  they  have  a  street  called  the 
Close.     East,  the  benefit  of  the  houses  of  the  key  side. 

In  this  Sand-hill  standeth  the  Town  Court  or  Guildhall,  where  are 
leld  the  guilds  every  year  by  the  mayor  and  bargesses,  to  oflfer  up  their 
grievances,  where  the  mayor  keepeth  his  coart  every  Monday,  md  the 
sheriff  hath  his  county  court  upon  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

In  it  is  kept  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  river-court,  every  Monday  ?n  the 
aftemocnu    Thi$  is  a  court  of  record  for  imt>lling  of  deeds  and  evidences. 

There  is  a  court  of  pie-powder,  during  the  said  two  fairs,  Lammas 
and  St  Luke;  all  the  privileges  and  power,  that  a  ceort^eet  can  have, 
are  granted  to  this  court. 

*  Vis,  IMQ. 
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Under  ihe  town-court  is  a  common  weigb-hoiue  for  ftll  sorti  of  com- 
modities. King  Henry  the  Sixth  sent  to  this  town,  as  to  other  cities  and 
towns,  brass  weights  according  to  the  standard. 

Near  this  is  the  town-house,  where  the  dark  of '  the  chamber  and 
chamberlains  are  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  ^wn  for  coal,  ballastf 
salt,  grind-stones,  &c. 

Next  adjoining  is  an  alms-house,  called  the  JMasou  de  Dtear^  built  bj 
that  noble  benefactor  Roger  de  Thornton. 

Above  which  is  the  stately  court  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  of  the 
old  staple,  resident  at  that  flourishing  city  of  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  since 
removed  to  the  more  northern  provinces  under  the  states.  Their  charters 
are  ancient,  their  privileges  and  immunities  great;  they  have  no  depend* 
ence  upon  London,  having  a  governor,  twelve  assistants,  two  wardens^ 
and  a  secretary. 

There  is  an  old  chapel  upon  tlie  bridge. 

Next  west  is  a  street  called  the  Close,  where  are  many  stately  houses 
of  merchants  and  others.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  his  house  in 
this  street. 

Near  the  Sand-hill  east,  is  Allhallows  Bank,  or  Butchers  Bank, 
where  most  butchers  dwell,  the  way  to  Allhallows  church ;  on  the 
south  side  of  which  are  many  chairs  or  lanes  that  gp  down  to  the  key 
side 

The  middk  parts  rf  He  Tonm. 

Next  up  street  is  the  street  called  the  Side.  In  the  lower  part  of  it 
itandeth  a  fair  cross,  with  columns  of  stone  hewn,  covered  with  lead, 
where  are  sold  milk,  eggs,  butter,  &c. 

In  the  Side  are  shops  for  merchants,  drapers,  and  other  tradei*  la 
the  middle  of  the  Side  is  an  ancient  stone-house,  an  appendix  to  tha 
castle,  which  in  former  times  belonged  to  the  Lord  Lumleys,  before  th0 
castle  was  built,  or  at  least  coetany  *  with  the  castle. 

Next  up  the  town  north,  is  Middle-street,  where  all  sorts  of  artificeif 
have  shops  and  bourses. 

The  west  side  of  thisstreet  is  the  oat-meal  market. 

On  the  east  side  of  it  is  the  flesh  market,  I  think  the  greatest  market  f 
in  England  for  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  poultry  that  are  sold  thene  evejj 
Saturday ;  the  reason  is  not  the  populousness  of  the  town  that  makes  i^ 
it  is  the  people  in  the  country,  within  ten  miles  of  the  town,  who  maka 
their  provision  there ;  as  likewise  all  that  live  by  the  coal-trade,  for 
working  and  conveying  coals  to  the  water ;  as  also  the  shipping  whick 
comes  into  this  river  for  coals,  there  beiiu;  sometimes  three-hundred  sail 
of  ships.  In  this  market  are  kept  two  £irs  in  the  year,  /or  nine  day$ 
together;  one  of  them  at  that  remarkable  time  of  the  year,  the  first  of 
August;  the  other  is  held,  the  eighteenth  of  October,  upon  St.  Luke> 
Day. 

Next  above  north  is  ihe  big  )  and  oat-market  cveiy  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  in  the  week. 

•OfUMMMifk      ilswrt Tsi<irtMiM  lfii»ct>  Im  hmi^      tBuIcy. 
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In  which  street  is  an  ancient  house,  with  a  large  gate,  called  the  Scots 
Inn,  where  the  Kings,  nobility^  and  lairds  of  Scots  lodged,  in  time  of 
truce  or  league  with  England. 

Piigrim  Street. 

£ast  again  is  Pilgrim-street,  the  longest. and  fairest  street  in  the  town. 
In  it  is  a  market  for  wheat  and  rye  every  Tuesday  and  Saturda)^ 

Likewise  an  house  called  the  Pilgrims  Inn,  where  pilgrifns  lodged  that 
came  to  visit  the  shrine  in  Gesmond,  or  Jesu  de  Munde,  which  x>cca- 
9ioned  to  call  this  street  Pilgrim  Street. 

^   In  the  upper  part  of  this  street  is  a  princely  house,  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Black  Friars. 

Both  east  and  west  of  this  street  arc  many  passages  into  other  parts 
of  the  town,  as  the  nether  and  higher  Dean-Bridge  into  the  west,  the 
J^Ianour-<3hair  upon  the  east,  having  a  way  to  that  sumptuous  building 
of  the  Minorites,  of  old  galled  St.  Augustin  Friars;  also  a  street  called 
Silver  Street,  having  a  passage  down  to  Pandon.     ' 

West-gate  Street. ' 

Upon  the  west  oi  the  town  is  Denton-Chair,  which  goeth  into  West- 
gate  Street,  which  is  a  broad  street,  and  private;  for  men  that  live  there 
have  employment  for  town  and  country.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
had  his  house  in  this  street,  and  other  gentlemen.    . 

In  this  street  is.  an  hospital,  called  the  Spittle;  in  the  cast  of  (hat 
chapel  is  the  place  for  electing  of  mayors,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  otbtr 
officers  in  the  town  next  Monday  after  Michaelmas  day.  In  which 
place  are  made,  of  late,  a  famous  grammar-school,  writing  school,  and 
nouses  within  the  Spittle  for  the  masters.  Protos  Archidida^calos,  or 
the  first  head  school-master,  was  that  reverend  master  Robert  Fowberry, 
a  learned  and  painful  man  to  indoctrinate  youth  in  Greek  and  Latin. " 

In  the  north-side  of  the  street,  towards  West-gate,  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing, called  now  Bannet  Chessy  Friars,  where  now  the  nine  crafts  of 
this  town  have  their  meeting-houses'  ••  It  was  called,  in  old  time, 
the  Gray-Friars. 

In  the  south  west  of  the  town  is  the  White-Friars,  and  near  that  a 
Street  called  Bailiflf-^gate,  which,  in  former  times,  belonged  unto  the 
castle  and  county  of  Northumberland.  There  is  a  postern-gate,  where 
prisoners,  taken  in  time  of  hostility  with  Scotland,  and  felons  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  were  brought  in  privately  into  the  castle  in 
Newcastle,  where  the  common  jail  for  the  county  is. 

Near  this  street  arc  two  ways,  which  go  down  into  the  Close,  the  lon^ 
stairs  and  Tudhill  stairs. 

Thi  Government  of  the  Town, 

Now  let  us  speak  concerning  the  government  of  this  town.  The  first 
grant  was,  Burgensibus  et  probis  komimbus  Novicastri  super  Tinamj  i.  c. 

!  Or  balls  for  lb«  mtdios  of  ibcir  rctpcoUro  comptaiot. 
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To  tba  burgesses  and  good  men  of  the  tovn  of  Newca^tlq:    Out  of  . 
vrbom  yearly  \vcrec1osen  baiJifiS|  which  arc  the  ancient  officers  of  citict 
and  towns  in  England. 

King  Edward  the  Fourth,  out  of  his  abundant  grace  and  favour  to 
the  aforesaid  town-burgesscs,  their  heirs  and  successors,  grants  yearly 
to  choose  a  mayor  and  six  aldermen;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor  and 
al(lcrmen,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  four,  three,  or  two  of  them^  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  manner  of 
complaints  and  causes,  appertaiuing  to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  ^ 

Instead  of  bailiffs  is  chosen  a  sheriff  yearly. 

King  Ricl)ard  the  Second  gave  the  sword  to.  be  carried  before  the 
mayor,  which ' represents  royal  power  and  authority;  delegated,  by 
charters,  to  theiti,  their  heifs,  and  successors,  from  their  sovereign. 

The  power  of  a  mayor  is  great,  the  highest  dignity  or  honour  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  a  city  or  town ;  according  to  that  office  among 
the  Ronaans,  of  propraetors  and  proconsuls,  who  had,  in  all  countries 
and  kingdoms  under  then:  cqmmand,  their  viceroys,  or  representatives. 
In  after  times,  upon  a  division  among  the  aldermen,  there  were  fbur^ 
aldcrnien  more  added:  so  now  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten 
aldermen,  and  one  sheriff.  '  Their  officers  are  two  clerks,  one  for  the 
town  court,  theOther  for  the  town  chamber. 

I'hc  officers  that  attend  upon  his  person  are,  a  sword-bcarer,  with 
a  cap  of  maintenance,  a  water-SailifT,  and  sc^ven  scrjeauts,  in  their 
gowns  and  maces.  All  these  nine  officers  go  before  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men,  in  their  gowns,  to  church,  and  at  any  solemnity. 

In  former  times^  the  aldermen  of  the  town  had  their  scarlet  gowns, 
bill  the  proud  Scot  got  them  by  conquest,  as  they  did  other  ornaments  of 
the  town,  thinking  no  English,  in  authority,  worthy  to  wear  scarlet 
but  thezDse Ives;  and  so  they  continued  lording  over  us  for  two  years, 
until  they  were  hired  out,  as  they  were  brought  in,  being  a  mercenary 
nation,  for  any  nation  for  money. 

There  arc  twelve  trades  or  crafts,  which  are  chief  in  electing  of 
mayors,  viz.  drapers,  mercers,  glovers,  taylors,  boothmen,  shoemakers, 
bakers,  tanners,  saddlers,  butchers,  smiths,  and  dyers. 

There  are  the  by-crafts,  which  are  fifteen  in  number ;  every  one  of    , 
them  hath  their  meeting-houses  in  the  towers  of  the  wall,  and  are  called, 
at  this  day,  by  the  name  of  By-crafts;  their  ancient  name  is  after  tha 
name  of  the  founder. 

The  Twmty.four  Wards  of  the  Town. 

Ihne  are  four  and  twenty  wards  in  the  town;  every  ward  hath  its 
tower  or  gate  in  the  walls,  which  they  were  to  keep  in  times  of  hostility 
with  the  Scots,  whereof  these  are  some: 

White  Friars  Towep-Ward. 
Nevil's  1  ower-Ward. 
West-Spittle  Tower. 
Stankc  Tower. 
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Pink  Tower. 

Gunners  Tower. 

West-gate  Tower. 

Durham  Tower. 

niickefs  Tower. 

Carlisle  Tower. 

Barthram  Mumbugget  Tower« 

Ever's  Tower. 

Saint  Austin's  Tower.  . 

Walk-Knowl  Ward,  &c. 

Oftke  Rrver  Tine^  and  the  CmmodiHet. 

The  port  or  haven  of  this  river  is  able  to  receive  ships  of  focr-handrH! 
Ions,  bivifig  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Haven,  aiid  stands  upon  the 
•outh,  dan^rotts  in  a  north-east  wind : 

Inddit  in  Scyllam^  qiti  tuU  vitare  Charjfhdim. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Haven  is  an  ancient  strong  castle,  the  sett 
of  the  prior  of  Tinmouth.  King  Henry  the  Eighth  converted  the  castle 
fronr  a  priory,  to  be  a  defence  for  the  river  and  country,  against  foreign 
invasions. 

1.  Thesouth  sMeof  the  river  is  Warwickshire,  in  the  county  of  Durban^ 
where  are  many  salt-pan!(,  which  make  white  salt  out  of  salt  water, 
boiled  with  coal.  '\ 

2.  Another  commodity,  that  this  river  bringcth  forth,  is  coal  in  great 
abundance;  roost  of  the  people,  that  live  in  these  parts,  live  by  the 
benefit  of  coals,  that  are  carried  out  of  this  river  into  most  parts  of 
England  southward,  into  Germany,  and  other  transmarine  countries. 

John  Johnston,  out  of  the  poems  of  the  cities  of  Britain,  Newcastle. 

Seated  upon  high  rock,  she  sees  Dame  Nature's  wondets  strange. 
Or  else  to  others  wittily  doth  vent  them  for  exchange ; 
In  vain  why  se^k  you  fire  from  heaven,  to  serve  your  turn  f 
The  ground  here  either  keeps  it  close,  or  quickly  makes  it  bum* 
Nor  that  which  folk  with  stony  flesh,  or  wbiri-wind  grim  aflrig;fats^ 
But  giveth  life  to  earthly  things,  and  minds  to  living  wights ; 
This  mdteth  Iron,  brass,  and  gold,  so  pliable  and  soft. 
What  mind  the  allcctive  shade  of  gold  stirs  not,  nor  sets  aloft? 
Nay,  more  than  so,  men  say  it  doth  dull  metal  change  to  goldf 
To  say  therefore  it  is  a  God,  our  alchymists  ane  bold. 
IfGodhebe,  as  thougiv'st  out,  great  master,  of  thy  word, 
How  many  Gods  then  doth  this  place,  and  our  Scotland  afibrd^ 

Many  thousand  people  are  employed  in  this  trade  of  coals;  many  live 
by  working  of  them  in  the  pits;  many  live  by  conveying  them  in  waggons 
and  wains  to  the  river  Tine ;  many  men  are  employed  in  conveying  the 
f  oab  in  keels,  from  the  Stathes  *;  a  board  the  ships  :  One  coal-merchant  . 

•  Or  Co%\yfhmf», 
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employed!  fire-hundred,  or  a  tboosand,  in  his  works  of  coal,  yet,  for 
ail  his  labour,  care,  and  cost,  can  scarce  live  of  his  trade;  nay,  many 
of  them  have  consumed  and  spent  great  estates,  and  died  beggars.  I 
can  remember  one  of  many,  that  raised  his  estate  by  the  coal-trade;  manj 
I  remember,  that  have  wasted  great  estates*  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  a 
story  of  two  Spaniards,  brothers,  who  travelled  into  the  West  Indies, 
with  that  estate  and  means  which  they  had  acquired :  One  of  tha 
brothers  was  a  miner,  to  employ  many  slaves  in  silver  mines;  the  other 
brother  was  to  be  an  husbandman,  to  provide  com,  sheep,  and  other 
provisions  lor  the  miner  and  his  men ;  much  silver  was  got  out  of  the 
ground  1^  these  miners;  the  huabandman  got  monies  out  of  his  stock 
{or  his  commodities.  Afler  many  years  delving  and  labouring  in  these 
silver-mines,  at  last  the  mines  were  exhausted  and  decayed,  and  all  the 
money,  which  he  had  gat  for  many  years  labour  and  cost,  was  run  into 
his  brother's,  the  husbandman's  hands,  and  all  his  stock  upstanding;  he 
living  all  that  time  of  the  profit  that  his  ground  yielded. 

So  it  is  with  our  coal-miners;  they  labour,  and  are  at  a  great  charge 
to  maintain  men  to  work  their  colHeries;  they  waste  (heir  own  bodies 
with  care,  and  their  collieries  with  working ;  the  kernel  being  eaten 
out  of  the  nut,  there  remaincth  nothing  but  the  shell ;  their  collieries 
are  wasted,  and  their  monies  are  consumed.  This  is  the  uncertainty  of 
mines;  a  great  charge,  the  profit  uncertain. 

Some  south  gentlemen  have,  upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into 
this  country  to  hazard  their  monies  in  coal-pits.  Mr.  Beaumout,  a  gen« 
tleman  of  great  ingenuity  and  rare  parts,  adventured  into  our  mines, 
with  his  thirty-thousand  pounds,  who  brought  wiih  him  many  rare 
engines,  not  known  then  in  these  parts;  as,  the  art  to  bore  with  iron 
rods,  to  try  the  deepness  and  thickness  of  the  coal ;  rare  engines  to  draw 
out  of  the  pits;  waggons,  with  one  horse,  to  carry  down  coals  from  the 
pits  to  the  stathes,  to  the  river,  &c.  Within  a  few  years,  he  consumed 
all  his  money,  and  rode  home  uport  his  light  horse. 

Some  Londoners,  of  late,  have  disbursed  their  monies  for  the  rever* 
sion  of  a  lease  of  colliery,  about  thirty  years  to  come  of  the  lease:  When 
they  come  to  crack  their  nuts,  they  find  nothing  but  the  shells;  nuts 
will  not  keep  thirty  years;  there  is  a  swarm  of  worms  under  ground,  that 
will  eat  up  all  before  their  time ;  they  may  find  some  meteors,  IgnU 
faittuiy  instead  of  a  mine. 

A  third  commodity,  that  this  river  bringcth  forth,  is  grind-stones, 
which  are  conveyed  into  roost  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
proverbs  A  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  NcwcasHe  grind-hUmc^  you  may  find  all 
the  world  cfver. 

The  fourth  commodity  of  this  river  is  the  great  plenty  of  salmon  taken 
in  this  water,  which  scrveih  this  town,  and  other  parts. 

Upon  the  sbuth  side  of  this  river,  stands  a  town,  called  Jarro,  where 
livwl  that  venemble  B«de,  admired  for  his  learning,  in  those  times  of 
darkness.  Camden  intitulcth  him,  "  The  singular  glory  and  ornament 
of  England."  Malmesbury,  "  Vir  erat,  quera  mirari  facilius,  quam 
dignum  predicari  possis,  qui  extreme  natus  orbis  angulo  doctriua  co« 
<usco  terras  omna  perstrinxerat,"' 
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Bode  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  heptarchy  in  England,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumtx^rsy  bcvod  hundred  years  after  Christ. 

This  river  hath  two  heads,  or  main  streams;  South  Tine,  which  runs 
though  Allendale;  North  T me,  which  runs  thiuugh  Tinedale.  They 
meet  west  of  Hexam,  and  salute  oue  another. 

Divine  Providence  over  all  NaiioM  mul  CoiaUries* 

Our  most  provident  and  glorious  Creator  hath  so  furnished  all  couih 
tries  with  several  commodities,  that,  amongst  all  natioi)s^  there  ini^ht 
be  a  sociable  (:onversation  and  mutual  commerce;  one  people  standim; 
in  need  of  another,  all  might  be  combined  in  a  common  league,  and 
exhibit  mutual  succours.  Non  omnia  fert  anima  tellu$^  From  tbc 
Indies;  gold,  silver,  gems,  drugs,  &c.  From  Italy  ^  silks.  From  Spaio; 
fruits,  saffron,  sacks.  From  Denmark;  amber,  cordage,  firs,  and  fUx« 
From  FraiKc;  wines  and  linncn.  From  England;  wool,  tin.  From 
these  Northern  parts;  coal,  salt,  grind*stones,  he.  Which  trade  of 
coal  began  not  past  fourscore  years  since,  Coals«  in  foriper  times, 
w^re  only  used  by  smiths,  and  for  burning  of  lime.  Woods  in  the 
south  parts  of  Eugland  decaying,  and  the  city  of  London,  and  otber 
cities  and  town^  gi owing  populous,  made  the  trade  for  coal  inprase 
yearly,  and  many  great  ships  of  burthen  built,  so  that  there  were  more 
coals  vended  in  one  year,  than  were  in  seven  years,  forty  years  by-past. 
This  great  trade  hatli  made  this  part  to  flourish  in  all  trades. 

Camden  calls  Newcastle  Ocellus,  or  the  eye  of  the  north ;  the  hearth^ 
that  warmeth  the  south  parts  of  this  kingdom  with  fire ;  an  JE»gypt  to 
all  the  shires  iu  the  north  (in  time  of  famine^  for  bread.  All  quartcn 
of  the  country  come  with  money  in  their  purses,  to  buy  com  to  feed 
their  families,  this  summer. 

This  town  hath  been  famous,  in  four  ages  of  the  world.  * 

1.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  bang,  ii|  these  parts,  the  outmost 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Famous  for  Uie  monasteries  in  old  times. 

3.  This  town  famous,  being  a  bulwark  against  the  Scots.    All  tbc 

I>ower  of  Scotland  could  never  win  it,  since  the  walls  were  built;  but  of 
ate  *,  being  assisted  by  the  English,  it  was  stormed,  our  churches  and 
bouses  defaced,  the  ornaments  of  both  plundered  and  carried  away. 
The  crown  of  our  heads  is  fallen;  Woe  unto  us  now,  for  we  have 
sinned. 

4.  Famous  for  the  great  trade  of  coal,  white  salt,  grind-stoneSy  &c« 
which  they  furnish  other  countries  with. 

Newcastle,  likewise,  excels  in  four  things  before  spokea : 

1.  The  town,  walls,  gates,  towere,*and  turrets. 

2.  St.  Nicholas's  church-steeple  copu/  inter  nubila  condit^ 

3.  The  Tine-bridge,  consisting  of  eight  stately  arches,  towers,  and 
hotises. 

4.  The  long  and  fair  key,  for  ships  to  unload  their  commodities* 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  considering  the  disbunemcats 

*  By  Uw  Parliaawt  Arm/. 
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fcr  rppairing  of  streets,  highways,  bridges;  maintenaocd  of  ministen. 

school-roasters,  poor,  &c. 
The  arms  of  the  town  is,  the  three  castles,  argpnt,  in  a  field,  gules. 
Camd.  Newcastle,  «2  grad.  30.  min.  long.  54  gr.  SI  min.  lat.     • 
Hues,  Newcastle,  23  grad.  10  min.  long.  5ii  grad.  20  min.  lat. 

Tht  Suburbs  of  Newcastle^ 

Gate-side,  a  borough  upon  the  south  side  of  tb^  river  Tine,  an  aucient 
rohabited  place,  a  parish  of  itself,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham.  King 
Rlward  the  Sixth  united  it  to  the  town  of  N^wcaatle^  since.  Queen 
Mary  gave  it  again  to  the  bishop's  see  of  Durham.  ^ 

'  The  suburbs  out  of  Newgate  and  Pilgrim-street  were  ruinated  in  these 
late  wars.  Nw  the  Barras-bridge  is  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  There  are  many  closes  in  that  part,  and  large  fields  of 
meadows,  called,  the  Castle  Leases,  belonging  to  the  town,  the  dft  of 
King  John,  as  some  say,  to  the  good  men  of  Newcastle. 

There  is  a  postern  between  Newgate  and  WestHgate,  which  goeth  into 
a  close,  called,  The  Warden-close,  where  the  warden  of  the  prior  oC 
Tinmouth  had^iishc^se,  garden,  fish-ponds,  &c.' 

The  suburbs  of  Sand-gate  escaped  the  foiy  of  these  waiv  except  some 
near  the  walls.of  the  town,  which  was  fired. 

1 ,  ^^.  remarkable  thing  is  recorded  of  two  carpenters  hewing  of  a  tiee; 
bl wl  issued  out  of  the  timber,  in  what  part  of  the  wood  they  cot 

Below  east  is  the  Ballast-hill,  where  women  upon  their  heads  carried 
ballast,  which  was  lakeii  forth  of  small  ships  which  came  empty  for 
<roals;  which  place  was  the  first  ballast  shore  out  of  the  town;  since 
which  time,  the  trade  of  coals  increasii^,  there  are  many  ballast-shores 
made  bclon  the  water,  on  both  sides  of  the  rifer. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  the  Ewes-Bume,  oyer  which  is  a 
wood-bridge,  which  goeth  down  to  a  place  called  the  Glass-houses^ 
where  plain  glass  for  windows  is  made*,  which  serveth  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Below  east  are  many  shores  built  for  casting  of  ballasf 
out  of  ships:  which  brings  profit  to  the  town,  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
same. 

0/  tie  ncble  and  ancient  TamUka  of  the  North,  and  their  Coitlet. 

The  north  parts  of  England  have  been  in  the  Romans  time,  and  in 
afleriages,  the  bulwarks  and  fortresses  of  England  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Scots;  Newcastle  for  the  east  parts  of  this  land»  and  Carlisle  for 
the  west. 

The  two  great  princes  of  the  North  ^ew,  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land at  Alnwick,  and  Westmoreland  at  Raby-Castle,  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Durham :  The  first,  famous  for  the  great  overthrow,  he  gave  Malcolm, 
King  of  theStbts,  and  his  son  Edward,  slain  ait  his  castle  of  Alnwick. 
The  second  carl,  made  famous  for  David,  King  of  Scots»  prisoner,  and 
^he  overthrow  of  his  array  at  Nevirs  cross  f,  near  Durham. 

•  ThU  hat  be«a  vmmIi  iaiprovad  «•€•  Uiat  timft;  f«r  Wlf-  thej  nakv  all  Mrts  of  flu*  ts 
VOL.  XI.  .    H    h 
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•  The  Lords  D«cres  and  Lumiey  were  faxnouB  in  their  generation;  the 
first  lived  in  Cumberland,  in  bis  many  castles;  the  other,  in  the  blsbofH 
rick  of  Purbam,  in  Luroley  Castlej  both  of  them  having  lands  in  Noi^ 
thomberl^ndy  who  held  their  lands  of  the  King  in  knight-servlce  for  his 
wars  against  the  Scots* 

The  bishops  of  Durham  had  their  castles  in  the  frontiers,  in  Nor* 
hamshire  and  Elandshire. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  north  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  can 
produce  more  ancient  fiunilies,  than  any  part  of  Eng^d;  many  of 
them  gentry  before  the  conquest,  the  rest  came  in  with  William  the  Con* 
qneror.  .  The  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  North  have  been  always 
employed  in  their  native  country,  in  the  war^  of  the  Kings  of  England 
against  the  Scots,  all  of  them  holding  their  lands  in  kni^ts-service  to 
attend  the  wars  in  their  own  penons,  with  horse  and  spear,  as  the 
manner  of  fighting  was,  in  those  days. 

Some  gentlemen  held  their  lands  in  Comage,  'by  blowing  a  hom,  to 
give  notice  that  the  Scots,  their  enemies,  had  invaded  the  land  \  Ilia 
Scots,  dieir  neighbouring  enemies,  have  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  fierce  and  hardy,  whilst  sometimes  they  kept  them« 
selves  e9ccrcisedin  the  wars;  being  a  most  warlike  natioi^  and  excellent 
good  light-faorsemen,  wholly  addicting  themselves  to  Mars  and  arms; 
not  a  gentleman  among  them,  that  hath  not  his  castle  or  tower;  and  so 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  baronies,  the  lords  whereof,  in  times  pasty 
before  King  Edward  the  First's  daysy  went,  commonly,  under  the  name 
of  Barons;  although  some  of  them  were  of  no  great  living.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  cherish  and  Inaintain  martial  prowess 
among  them,  in  the  marches  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  nothing  else, 
but  with  an  honouiuble  bare  title.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  north  are 
caUed,  to  this  day,  Ban>ns« 

The  ancient  families  and  names  of  the  gentry  are  many,  which  have 
continued^  from  William  the  Conqueror,  unto  these  late  days. 

The  Grays,  of  Chillingham  and  Horton^  Barons  of  Warke* 

Castle. 
Ogles,  of  Ogl(>cast]e. 
Fenwickes,  of  Wallington. 
Widdrington,  of  Widdrington-castle 
Dclavalc,  ofSeaton-Delavale. 
Ridleys,  of  Williams- Week. 
Muschamprs,  uf  Barsmore,  the  chief  baron  of  Korthumber« 

land,  in  Edward  the  First's  reiga« 
Mtddlctons,  of  Belsey. 
Mtdfords,  ofM^dford. 
Fosters,  of  Edderston* 
Claverings,  of  Callalie^ 

Swinbouroes,  ofSwitoboume;  now  of  Capheaton* 
Radclifles,  ofDclstonf* 
Harbottle;  of  Harbottlo-castle,  extinct 

•  CandcB.  ^  EitlftCl  iA  the  tote  Iwl  df  Defir«ib>«alw* 
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HaggentoDy  of  Haggenton* 
Hebburne,  of  Ucbburne. 
Blankcnsbip,  ofBlankenship. . 
Fetheiitonhao^,  of  Fethentonliattgh* 
^   Herons,  of  Cbepcfaase, 
Honlejy  of——,' 
Crastc*r,  of  Cfaster. 
Larainca,  of  Kirkbarle. 
«  CoUingwoods»  of  Estington* 

Wbitaeld,  of  Whitfield. 
Carnaby,  of  Hallon. 
Lisles,  of  Felton.  - 
Siruddersy  of  Kirknewton. 
Selbyesy  of  TwiseL 
Eringtoiis,  of  Bewfrom* 
.      Weldon,  ofWeldon. 
Bradforlh,  of  Bradforth. 
RodoBiy  of  Little-Haughton. 
Carres^  of  Ford-castle. 
Crcswcll,  of  CrcbwelU 
Halls,  of  Otterbume.- 
Thirlwail,  of  Tbirlwall-casUe. 
Killingworth,  of  Killingworth* 

These  ancient  noble  families  continued  many  yean  valiant  and  faith* 
ful  unto  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  flourished  all  in  their  times;  until 
t.he  two  powerful  earls  of  theimrth  rose  in  rebellion,  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  who  drew  along  with  them  many  gentry  of  the  north,  who 
9vcrthrew  themselves  aod  confederates,  and  many  ancient  families  of 
the  north.  Since,  many  ancient  names  have  been  extinct,  for  want  of 
heirs  male,  and  have  been  devolved  upon  other  names  and  fkmilics. 

Since  the  union  *  of  both  kingdoms,  the  gentry  of  this  country  have 
given  theipsclves  to  idleness,  Itixnry,  and  covetousness;  living  not  ia 
their  own  houses,  as  their  ancestuis  have  done;  profusely  spending  their 
revenues  in  other  countries,  and  have  consumed  of  late  their  ancient 
houses. 

The  castles  in  the  north  are  many  and  strong. 

Morpeth  Castle,  so  called,  from  the  death  of  the  Picts  in  that 
place. 

Almvick-Castle,  where  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  kept  their  court; 
famous  for  two  battles  fought  against  the  Scots,  who  received  a  shameful 
overthrow,  by  the  valpur  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 

Upon  Tweedeand  borders  are,  Wark-Castle,  a  barony  of  the  Grays; 
Korbam-^tle,  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Durham ;  Berwick,  upon 
the  left  bank  and  river,  a  strong  town  of  war,  opposite  sometimes  against 
the  Scots,  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  English  empire.  Upon  Till  (a 
river,  falling  into  Twcede  above  Norham)  is  Ford^astle.  To  the  west, 
beyond  the  river,  Floddoa-Hill,  made  famous  by  the  death  of  James  the 

"  In  the  panoB  of  Kittt  JaBM  Um  lint. 
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Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  dain  Ir  a  fnemonible  fcattle,  by  Tbomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  General  of  thq  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

Upon  the  east  sea  i(re  Bambrongh-castle  and  Dumtanbrough-casllc, 
built  by  the  Saxons,  and  sometimes  the  royal  seats  of  the  Kings  of 
Northumbers.  Bambrough-castle  afterward  converted  into  a  pdory, 
and  did  homage  and  vassalage  to  their  lord  prior. 

Many  battles  and  skirmishes  have  been  in  this  north,  and  always 
))ave  been  victorious  against  the  Scots.  Besides  the  forenamed  batiks 
of  Alnwick-castlc  and  Floddon,  at  Solom^moss  fifteen-thousand  Scots 
were  put  to  flight,  eight-hundred  slain,  and  one  and  twenty  of  their 
nobles  taken  prisoners,  by  the  English. 

There  were  lord-wardens  of  the  cast,  west,  and  middle  marches  ap« 
pointed :  who  had  power,  by  martial  law,  to  repress  all  enormities  and 
outrages  committed  in  the  borders.  They  had  their  lawfl^  caUed, 
Border-Laws. 

In  the  north,  towards  the  borders,  are  many  hills;  one  of  them  most 
eminent,  called,  Cheviotrfaill :  Upon  the  top  of  it  is  snow  to  be  seen  at 
Midsummer;^  and  aland*mark  for  seamen,  that  come  out  of  the  east 
parts  from  Dantzick,  through  the  Baltick  seas,  and  from  the.  King  of 
Denmark's  country;  it  being  the  first  land,  that  mariners  make  for  the 
coast  of  England.  These  Cheviot*Hil Is  are  made  famous  for  the  hunting 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  at  the  hunting  the  Earl  Douglas 
of  Scotland,  who  met  him  with  his  forces,  and  engaged  one  the  other, 
where  were  mdny  bickerings  and  skirmishes,  to  the  loss  of  many  men, 
whcfc  iHith  earls  -fought  valiantly;   called  to  this  day  Cheviot  Chace. 

There  are  many  dales;  the  chief ^are  Tinedale  and  Roedsdale,  a 
country,  that  William  the  Conqueror  did  not  subdue;  retaining  to  tfab 
day  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  (according  to  the  county  of  Kent) 
whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  death, 
amongst  all  his  sons#  These  Highlanders  are  famous  for  thieving;  they 
are  aU  bred  up,  and  live  by  theft.  They  come  down  from  these  dales 
into  the  low  countries,  and  carry  away  horses  and  cattle  so  cunningly, 
that  it  will  be  hard  for  any  to  get  them,  or  their  cattle,  except  they  be 
acquainted  with  some  master-thief;  who,  for  some  money  (which  they 
call  saufey-moncy)  may  help  thcra  to  tl\pir  stolen  goods,  or  deceive 
them. 

There  are  many,  every  year,  brought  in  of  them  into  the  jail  of 
Newcastle,  and,  at  the  assizes,  are  condemned  and  hanged,  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  •.  They  forfeit  not  their  landf  (according  to  the 
tenure  in  Gavelkind)  the  father  to  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  had  one  barbarous  custojn  amongst 
Ihem :  If  any  two  be  displeased,  they  expect  no  law,  but  bang  ft  out 
bravely,  one  and  his  kindred  against  the  other  and  his ;  they  will  subject 
themselves  io  no  justice,  but,  in  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner, 
$ght  and  kill  one  another;  they  run  together  clangs  (as  they  term  it)  or 
names. 

*  This  Duisauce  bAi  been  Iott{  removed;  and  I  ca&  affirsu  thtt  dMif  have  a«t  b«t&  hflf  * 
•core  eiecutioiw,  for  thoe  lw«atjf  je»r». 
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This  filing  &ey  call  their  feides,  q>  deadly  fddes;  a  word  so  bai^ 
barouib  that  I  cannot  express  it  iu  aoy other  tongue.  'Of late,  since 
.tba  union  of  both  kingdoms,  this  heathenish  bloody  custom  is  xepressed, 
jimd  good  laws  made  against  sucli  barbarous  and  unchristian  misdemean- 
oi^is  «nd  fightings. 

In  this  north  country,  groweth  plenty  of  badder,  or  ling,  good 
for  ca;ttle  to  ftaX  upon,  and  for  moor-tbwl,  and  bees.  This  herb 
yi^ldcth  a  flower,  in  June,  as  sweet  as  honey;  whereof  the  Picts,  in 
.Sime  past,  did  make  a  pleasant  drink,  wholesome  for  the  body  of  man. 

Upon  the  west  parts  of  Northumberland  the  Picts  wall  is,'  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which  are  built  many  towers  and  houses,  in  that  part  where  tho 
Pi|Ct8  wall  stood.  In  some  of  the  waste  ground,  the  wall  is  to  be  seen  of 
a  great  high t,  and  almost  whole;  many  stones  have  been  found  with 
Jl^roa  upon  it ;  and  all  the  names  of^  the  Roman  Emperors,  consuls, 
and  proconsuls,  both  in  stone,  and  iu  coin  of  silver  and  brass,  with  thcii* 
Xmperor*s  image  upon  them.  So  the  Picts  wall  goes  through  North- 
Cumberland  into  Cumberland  (  where  I  end  my  peregrination  and  travel, 
keeping  myself  within  t^e  limits  and  bounds  6f  Northumberland* 


A  DECLARATION  • 

or  TBB 

BIGHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES,  MARQUIS  AND  EAUL  OF 
MONTROSE, 

LORD  GR££]ff  AND  MUGDOCK, 

Captain-General  of  all  his  Majesty's  Forces,  raised  and  to  be  mised  for 
his  Service,  in  his  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  his  Excel- 
lenc/s  Resolution  to  settle  his  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second,  in  all 
his  Dominions,  July  9,  l£49* 

Lofidoii,  printed  in  tlie  year  ^649.    Qnirto,  containiag  five  pagies. 


ALTHOUGH  the  universal  and  just  reputation  of  tliat  ^ause,  in 
which  at  present  lam  engaged;  the  barbarity  of  those  rebeb, 
against  whom  lam  designed ;  my  manifest  constancy  and  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  mo  by  the  late  King,  of  ever  blessed  memory;  my  honest  and  ho- 
nourable behaviour  in  the  lato  wars;  my  candid  and  sincere  profession  of 
the  true  protestant  religion,  might  very  well  wipe  away  all  those  foul  ao4 
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base  aspeirionsy  wbich  my  enemies  (and  not  so  mncb  miney  as-  bis 
Majesty's)  bav6  maliciously  thrown  upon  me,  and  remove  alt  tbese 
jealousies  and  causeless  suspicions,  which  many  have  erroneously  conh 
ceivcd  against  me;  yet,  that  I  may  clearly  demonstrate  my  disposition 
and  passionate  desire  to  give  the  world  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  candour  of  my  intentions  in  this  present  design,  I  will,  this  third 
time,  open  the  book  of  my  soul,  and  clearly  deliver  the  very  sense  of 
my  heart,  and  tenour  of  my  resolutions,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
present  engagement;  wherein  I  shall  neglect  nothing,  that  may  win 
rredit  to  my  present  undertakings,  propagate  his  Majest/s  service  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  stir  up  all  his  Majesty*8  loyal  subjects  to  an 
unanimous  conjunction  with  me  in  this  pious  and  honourable  enter- 
prise. 

And,  first,  I  must,  with  veiy  affectionate  regret,  acknowledge  mysdf 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  that  harsh  and  uncharitable  censure,  which  the 
parliament  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  are  pleased  to  pass  upon  rac,  giving  a 
mifr-interpretadon  to  the  best  of  my  actions;  the  very  worit  whereof,  I 
am  well  assured,  might  have  justly  deserved  an  honoarable  reward. 
But  such  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  some  men  (in  which  list  1  am  unfortu- 
nately inroUed)  that  even  their  best  actions  are  clothed  with  scandal, 
and  their  most  &ithful  services  rewarded  with  disgrace.  But,  to  shew 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting  in  me,  that  may  give  any  satisfaction 
to  that  kirk  and  kingdom,  I  do  here  solemnly  protest,  in  the  prpsence 
of  Almighty  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  f 
must  one  day  give  a  just  account  of  all  my  actions,  whether  good  or 
evil.  That  I  do  intend,  nor  will  act,  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  well- 
being  and  present  government  of  that  kirk  and  kingdom;  but  will,  with 
the  utmost  hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  preserve  them  in  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  their  glory  and  splendor;  and,  by  God^s  assistance,  will  faith* 
fully  endeavour  to  settle  his  Majesty,  my  dread  sovereign  lord,  in  the 
thrones  of  his  kingdoms;  to  maintain  and  continue  his  just  and  indubit* 
able  prerogative,  the  privileges  of  the  parliament,  the  authorily  of  the 
kirk,  and  the  immunities  of  the  people;  and  shall  freely  leave  the  continu- 
ance, or  alteration,  ofgovernment,  either  in  church  or  state,in  his  Majesty's 
uther  dominions,  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
parliaments  thereof.  And,  by  the  same  solemn  protestation,  I  do  further 
engage  to  intermeddle  with  nothing,  but  the  affairs  of  the  sword ;  wherein 
as  always,  so  my  behaviour  herein  shall  declare  me  a  Christian,  as  well 
as  a  soldier;  most  cordially  desiring  my  proceedings  herein  no  otherwise 
to  be  blessed,  or  blasted,  than  I  shall  exceed,  or  confine  myself  to,  the 
limits  of  my  present  declaration. 

And,  although  the  crimes  of  my  combatants  are  loud  and  capital, 
common  even  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  vulgar;  yet  I  shall  think  it  no 
vain  tautology  to  make  a  brief  repetition  of  their  tedious  treasons,  that 
the  world  may  see  with  what  justice  and  conscience  I  am  backed,  in 
pursuing  their  destruction,  who  have  so  far  abused  the  credit  of  parlia- 
ments, that  they  have  made  them  odious  and  terrible  to  the  people.  And 
certainly,  the  world  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  their  oaths,  covenants, 
protestations,  declarations,  fastingSj  and  thanksgivings  are  no  other, 
but  engines  of  fraud  and  deceit  to  cheat  and  delude  the  people;  and 
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Hieir  ftBit  and  jealo^Bio,  and  so  oftra  suggested  dangers,  but  landskips, 
4>r  counterfeit  diuoden^  to  amace  and  affright  the  admiring  multitode^ 
.wbile^  through  large  and  specious  pretences,  and  expectation  of  liberty 
«imI  frelidoin»  they  ax^  cun^gly  conveyed  into  a  Biiscrable  and  eternal 
'bondage^  TheSjS  are  they,  who,  cancelling  the  sacred  bonds  of  reiigioa 
und  loyalty*  forfeited  their  trust  both  with  God  and  man ;  and,  in  pur« 
nuance  of  their  own  base  and  ambitious  ends»  eight  years  since,  in  the 
jHme,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  waged 
\par  against  their  sovereign,  and,  under  pretence  of  the  defence  and 
.piieservatioQ  of  the  protestant  religion,  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  the 
fniviteges  of  parliament,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
drew  the  over*credulous  people  into  a  most  intestine  and  savage  rebel- 
lion,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  subversion  thereof.  For,  instead  of  settling 
religioti  in  its  ancient  purity,  they  have  set  open  the  flood-gates  of  con* 
fusion,  and  overflowed  the  church  with  a  whole  sea  of  unheard  of  errors, 
heresies,  .schisms,  and  damnable  blasphemies,  to  the  scandal  and  ruin 
thereof.  The  privileges  of  parliament  are  quite  broken,  they  have  de« 
•  atroyed  the  very  being  thereof,  not  having  left  so  much  as  a  pictufe  of 
a  parliament :  The  l^w  of  the  land  is  quite  subverted  and  annihilated, 
the  stneam  thereof  hcing  wholly  turned  into  the  arbitrary  channel  of 
their  usurping  wijlsi  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  subjected  strangely 
to  the  insupportable  slavery  of  their  monstrous  tyranny. .  And,  for  his 
Majest/s  sacred  person,  it  was  preserved  indeed,  but  to  a  miserable 
catastrophe;  for,  after  their  many  desperate  and  bloody  battles,  wherein 
.  they  aimed  at,  but  could  not  reach  it,  yet  at  length,  being  delivered 
,up  to  them  upon  their  faith,  and  the  faith  of  the  kingdom,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  imprisonment,  wherein  he  was  debaired  from  all  the 
.  comtion  comforts  of  this  life,  and  when  he  had  granted  such  lai^  and 
.  free  concessions,  as  even  themselves  had  voted  satisfactory,  and  tending 
ito  the  peaob  of  the  kingdom:  Yea,  and  one  of  his  greatest  and  niost 
ancient  enemies  had  ingenuously  acknowledged,  in  open  parliament, 
to  bc^sttch^  so  mai>y,  and  so  gracious,  as  were  never  liefore  granted  by 
any  King^  in  any  age  of  the  world :  Yet,  even  after  all  this,  laying 
aside  all  principles  of  honour  and  hones^,  nulling  their  own  faith,  and 
.the  whole  kingdom's,  contrary  to  all  their  vows,  protestation^  and  de- 
clarations, to  the  truth  whereof  they  had  so  often  called  God  to  bee 
witness;  and  abjuring  all  their  oaihs,  solemn  leagues,  and  covenants, 
manifesting  their  thirsty  appetites  to  royal  blood,  after  a  most  disgrace- 
ful manner,  they  bring  his  sacred  person  to  the  mock-bar  ofjustice; 
where,  after  many  taunts,  scorns,  and  contempts  cast  upon  the  brow  of 
sovereign  majesty,  permitting  Unjeckt,  a  villain,  to  spit  in  his  royal 
face,  their  bloody  president  passed  a  giim  and  ugly  sentence  upon  him, 
which,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  January,  l649,  was  barbarously  executed 
upon  a  scaffold,  in  the  face  of  the  sub,  and  sight  of  his  people,  before 
his  royal  conrt-gaie,  where,  as  a  traitor,  they  suffered  his  royal  head  to 
be  chopped  off,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Nor  did  ihcy 
cease  to  pursue  their  malic?,  even  after  death,  laying  the  odious  scandals 
of  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer  on  Iiis  royal  name;  and  yet  employ 
their  most  exquisite  skill  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  posterity,  in  an 
infamous  and  loathsome  character. 
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And,  as  if  they  had  mad^  a  coTenant  with  hell  io  baimh*  modesty, 
and  put  on  a  resolution  to  be  wicked,  that  their  sin  mi^ht  be  as  bound- 
less  as  their  wills,  and  their  rebellion  as  unlimited  aa  either;  they  over^ 
throw  the  foundation  of  government,  even  in  that  instant  that  th^ 
declared  to  maintain  it,  and  are  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to 
abolish  monaichy,  and,  in  the  room  thereof,  to^  establish  an  etenml 
anarchy;  and,  to  that  end,  have  disinherited  all  the  royal  issue^  and 
proclaimed  that  their  act,  in  the  customary  places,  with  ail  «olemIlit3^' 
For  restoring  of  whom,  and  reducing  allthings,  both  in  chuKh  and 
state,  into  their  ancient  and  fit  channel ;  although  it  hath  always  been 
my  constant  and  sollicitous  request  to  his  Majesty,  to  give  me  leaive  to 
serve  him  only  in  a  private  command,  yet  1  have  received  a  commission, 
under  his  royal  hand  and  seal,  whereby  1  have  full  and  fiee'authority 
to  raise  an  army,  and  therewith  to  enter  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain,  and  there  to  fight  with,  kill,  and  slay  all  that  I 
shall  find  armed,  or  acting  in  rebellion  against  bis  Blajesty ;  and  to  give 
a  free  and  absolute  pardon  to  all  such,  as,  in  apprehension  of  thdr 
ofiences,  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy.     For  the  due 
execution  of  which  commission,  I  declare,  that  1  will,  by  God's  assist- 
ance, speedily  enter  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  through  v^hich  I  will 
inarch  into  the  kingdom  of  England,^  where  I  will  receive  into  mercy  all 
such,  as,  by  the  fifth  of  November  next  ensuing,  shall  iay  d6wn  their 
arms,  and, .  renouncing  their  rebellion,  humbly  submit  themselves  to  his 
Majesty's  obedience,  and  wilt  give  them  such  entertainment,  as  I  shall 
find  compatible  to  their  capacities.    And  I  do  further  declare,  that, 
after  that  day,  I  will  receive  none  to  roeroy;  and  do  solemnly  protest, 
never  to  lay  down  arms,  not  doubting  of  God's  assistance  Co  hold  diem 
up,  until  I  have  reduced  all  rebels  to  their  due  obedience;  and  I  will, 
with  all  violence  and  fury,  pursue  and  kill  them,  as  vagabonds,  rogues, 
and  regicides  :  not  sparing  one  that  had  any  hand  in  that  horrible  and 
barbarous  murder,  committed  upon  the  sacred  person  of  our  late  dread 
sovereign;  but  utterly  extirpate  and  eradicate  them,  their  wives,  chil* 
dren,  and  families,  not  leaving  one  of  their  cursed  race,  if  possible^  to 
breathe  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  , 

And  I  do  now  conjure  all  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  by  all  ties, 
sacred  and  civil,  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  God,  by  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  by  their  love  to  their  native  country,  and  by  their  tender 
afiection  to  their  dear  wives,  children,  and  posterity,  that  they  make 
their  speedy  repair  to  Endemess  in  Scotland,  or  to  any  other  place 
upon  my  march,  and  to  join  with  me  in  this  pious  and  honourable 
engagement,  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  privileges  of 
pariiaments,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  due  execution  of  justice,  and 
their  redemption  from  bondage,  and,  as  a  necessary  means  Jiereunto, 
for  the  speedy  establishing  of  his  Majesty  in  his  thrones,  in  power  and 
greatness,  wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  we  shall  meet  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  prosperous  success. 

From  Hafma,  in  the  kingdom  ofDenmarif 
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A  WINTER  DREAM. 

Sofefuiurarumpras^ia  wmma  rerum. 
PriitedABBO  Donioi  QmbDo  BtX  AagLomBf  TectI  viotltaUt  CaptlTii% 


Tke  Printer  to  the  Reader. 

Because  the  interptetation  of  this  dream  may  be  obvious  to  all  capa* 
citicsy  I  have  prtsumedy  with  the  author^s  leave,  to  prefix  here  the 
oaxacs  of  those  countries  he  hints* 

1 .  The  States  of  Holland. 

2.  High  Germany. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

4.  The  Republick  of  Venice. 

5.  The  Kingdoms  of  Spain. 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  Flunce. 

7.  The  Kingdoms  of  England,  and  the  confusions 

thereof,  by  way  of  apology. 
S.  The  Scots. 


rwas  in  the  dead  of  a  long  winter  night,  when  no  eyes  were  open 
but  watchmen  and  centinels,  that  I  was  fallen  soundly  asleep ;  the 
Cirque  out-posts  were  shut  up  closer  than  usually,  and  the  senses  so 
treble  locked,  that  the  moon,  had  she  descended  from  her  watery  orb^ 
might  have  done  much  more  to  me  than  she  did  to  Endymion,  when  he 
lay  snoaring  upon  the  brow  of  Latmus's  hill;  nay,  be  ft  spoken  without 
prophaneness,  if  a 'rib  had  been  takea  out  of  me  that  night,  to  have 
n^de  a  new  model  of  a  woman,  I  should  hardly  have  felt  it. 

Yet,  though  the  cousin-german  of  death  had  so  strongly  seized  thus 
upon  the  exterior  parts  of  this  poor  tabernacle  of  flesh,  my  inward 
^ere  pever  more  active,  and  fuller  of  employments,  than  they  were  that 
night: 

PictM$  tUMgJm&M,  Jfbrmiique  fugadbM  aistat 
Morpheus f  et  varus^gU  nova  vuUihus  ora* 

Methou^t  my  soul  made  a  sally  abroad  into  the  world,  and  fetched 
a  vast  compass*  She  seemed  to  soar  up  and  slice  the  air,  to  cross  seas. 
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clamber  up  huge  hillsi  and  never  rested  till  she  had  ani?edat&e 
Antipodes.  Now»  some  of  the  most  judicious  geometricians  andcbo- 
rographers  hold,  that,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  being  round  iiketb? 
rest  of  her  fellow-elements,  there,  are  places,  and  poising  parts  of  tk 
continent;  there  are  peninsula's,  promontories,  and  inlands  upon  t&s 
other  face  of  the  earth,  that  correst>opd  and  concenter  with  all  tks 
regions  and  islands  that  arc  upon  the  superficies  which  we  tread ;  coss- 
tries  thattymbolise  with  them  in  qualities,  in  temperature  of  airaiid 
clime,  as  well  as  in  nature  of  soil :  The  inhat^itants  also  of  tliose  places. 
which  are  so  perpendicularly  opposite,  do  sympathise  one  with  9mim 
]fl  disposition,  complexions,  and '  humours,  though  the  aatxonoae 
would  have  their  east  to  be  our  west,  and  so  All  things  vice  rtrsak 
point  of  position,  which  division  of  the  heaven  is  only  man's  insiito- 
tion. 

But,  to  give  an  account  of  the  stri^nge  prog^'ess  my  soul  made  tU 
night,  the  first  country  she  lighted  on  was  a  very  low  flat  cou&uy, 
and  it  was  such  an  odd  amphibious  country,  being  so  indented  up  aol 
down  with  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  that  I  made  a  question  whetbcr 
I  should  call  it  water  or  land;  ycl,  though  the  sea  be  invited  aii 
ushered  in  into  some  places,  he  is  chuHishly  penned  out  in  some  otben; 
so  that,  though  he  foam  and  swell,  and  appear  ss  high  walls  hard  bv, 
yet  they  keep  him  out,  maugrc  all  his  roaring  and  swelling. 

As  I  wandered  up  and  down  in  this  watery  regio|l,  I  might  behoid 
from  a  streight  strong  dike,  whereon  I  stood,  a  strange  kind  of  fortst, 
for  the  trees  moved  up  and  down;  they  looked  afar  off,  as  if  they  bd 
been  blasted  by  thunder,  for  they  had  no  leaves  at  all;  but,  making  a 
nearer  approach  unto  them,  I  found  tlicy  were  a  numberless  compasv 
of  ship-masts,  and  before  them  appeared  a  great  town  *  incorporated  cf 
and  down  with  water.  As  I  mused  with  myself  upon  the  sight  of  all  tb. 
I  concluded  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  wcte  notable  industri(^'> 
people,  who  could  give  law  so  to  the  angry  ocean,  and  occupy  these 
places  where  the  great  Leviathan  should  tumble  and  take  his  pastin>: 
s.  As  my  thoughts  ran  thus,  I  met  with  a  man,  whom  I  conjectures 
tp  be  betwixt  a  merchant  and  a  mariner ;  his  salutation  was  so  homeiv, 
the  air  also  was  so  foggy,  that  roethought  it  stuck  like  cobwebs  in  kit 
mustacheos ;  and  he  was  so  dull  in  point  of  motion,  as  if  his  veins  hzi 
been  filled  with  butter-milk  in  lieu  of  blood.  *  I  began  to  mingle  wonb 
with  him,  and  to  expostulate  something  about  that  country  and  people; 
and  then  I  found  a  great  deal  of  downright  civilities  in  him.  He  told 
xne  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  <]id  miracles  of  late  years;  ihosr 
innumerable  piles  of  stones,  you  see  before  you  in  such  comely  vni 
fabricksi  is  a  place  (said  he)  that,  from  a  fish-market  in  efiect,  is  ccxcs 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  hsib 
made  her  swell  thrice  bigger  than  she  was  fifty  years  ago;  and,  as  }ca 
behold  this  floating  forest  of  mafts  before  her  mole,  so,  if  you  could  soe 
the  foundittions  of  her  houses,  you  should  see  another  great  forest,  beirr 
reared  from  under  ground  upon  fiiir  piles  of  timber,  which,  if  tkfy 
chance  to  sink  in  this  marshy  soil,  we  have  an  art  to  seme  them  sp 
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^gain.    We  hsv^,  for  seventy  years  and  above,  vifhotit  any  intennission, 
except  a  short-lived  trace  that  once  was  made»  wrestled  with  one  of  the 
gneatest  potentates  upon  earth,  and  borne  up  stoutly  against  hin), 
gramercy  our  two  next  neighbour  Kings,  and  their  reason  ofstatc,  with 
the  advantage  of  our  situation.    We  have  fought  ourselves  into  a  free 
state,  and  now  quite  out  of  that  ancient  allegiance  we  owed  him;  and 
thoogli  we  pay  twenty  times  more  in  taxes  of  all  sorts,  than  we  did  to 
biniy  yet  we  are  contented:    We  have  turned  war  into  a  trade,  and 
that,  which  useth  to  beggar  others,  hath  benefited  us :     Besides,  we 
have  been,  and  are  still,  the  rendezvous  of  most  discontented  subjects, 
when,  by  the  motions  of  unquiet  consciences,  in  points  of  religion,  or 
by  the  fury  of  the  sword,  they  are  forced  to  quit  their  own  countries, 
who  bring  their  arts  of  manufacture  and  moveables  hither;  insomuch 
that  our  Lombards  are  full  of  their  goods,  and  our  banks  superabound 
with  their  gold  and  silver  which  they  bring  hither  in  specie*    To  secure 
oaraelvesi  and  cut  the  enemy  more  work,  and  to  engage  our  confede- 
rates in  a  war  with  him,  we  have  kindled  fires' in  every  comer;  and» 
now  tha(  they  are  together  by  the  ears,  we  have  been  content  lately, 
being  long  wooed  thereunto,  to  make  a  peace  with  that  King  to  whom 
we  once  acknowledged  vassalage;  which  King,  out  of  a  height  of 
spirit,  hath,  spent  five*huBdred  times  more  upon  us  tor  our  reduction, 
than  all  our  country  is  worth.  But  now  he  hath  been  well  contented  to 
renounce  and  ahjure  all  claims  and  rights  of  sovereignty  over  us;  inso- 
mnch  that,  being  now  without  an  enemy,  we  hope,  in  a  short  time,  to 
be  masters  of  all  the  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  cat  our 
neighbours  out  of  trade  in  their  own  commodities.     We  fbar  nothing  but 
that  excess  of  wealth,  and  a  surfeit  of  ease,  niay  make  us  careless,  and 
breed  quarrels  among  ourselves,  and  that  our  general,  being  married  to 
a  great  King's  daughter,  may— — 

Here  be  suddenly  broke  the  thread  of  hb  discourse,  and  got  hastily 
away,  being  hailed  by  a  ship  that  wassailing  hard  by. 

Hereupon  my  soul  took  wing  again,  and  cut  her  way  through  that 

foggy  condensed  air,  till  she  lighted  on  a  fair,  spacious,  clear,  continent, 

«  generous  and  rich  soil,  mantled  up  and  down  with  large  woods,  where^ 

as  I  ranged  to  and  fro,  1  might  see  divers  fair  houses,  towns,  palaces, 

and  castles,  looking  like  so  many  carkases,  for  no  human  soul  appeared 

in  them.     Methought  I  felt  my  heart  melting  within  mc,  in  a  soft  re* 

sentment  of  the  case  of  so  gallant  a  country;  and,  as  I  stood  at  amaze, 

and  in  a  kind  of  astonishment,  a  goodly  personage  makes  towards  me, 

whom,  both  for  his  comportment,  and  countenance,  I  perceived  to  be 

of  a  finer  mould  than  that  companion  I  bad  met  withal  before.     By 

the  trace  of  his  looks,  I  guessed  he  might  be  some  nobleman    that 

had '  been  ruined  by  some  disaster.      Having  accosted  him  with  a 

fitting  distance,  he  began  in  a  ma&culine  strong-winded  language,  full  of 

aspirations  and  tough  collisions  of  consonants,  to  tell  me  as  followeth: 

Sir,  I  finfi  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  country,  because  you  stand  so 

aghast  at  the  devastations  of  such  a  fair  piece  of  the  continent ;  then 

know,  sir,  because  I  believe  you  are  curious  to  carry  away  with  you  the 

causes  thereof,  that  these  rueful  objects,  which  you  behold,  are  the 

i'flbcts  of  a  long  lingering  war,  and  of  the  fury  of  the  sword^  a  cruentous 
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civil  war,  that  hath  iBged  here  above  (hirfy  yean.  One  dfthe  gnNzods 
of  ir  was  the  unfortunate  undertaking  of  a  prince^  who  Imd  natfuoB, 
in  an  affluence  of  all  earthly  felicity;  bet^d  the^^eMesC  My  to^  viie, 
the  best  purse  of  money,  the  fairest  stable  of  hones,  and  cboiceil  lifamy 
of  bdoksy  of  any  other  of  hi$  neighbour  princes^  Bfit,  Mag  by  des- 
perate and  aspiring  counsek  put  upon  a  kiiigdo<a»  while  he  waaicatohi^ 
at  the  shadow  of  a  crown,  he  lost  the  substaQoe  of  all  faja  own  anckm 
possessions.  By  the  many  powerful.aliiances  be  barf  (which  va$  the 
cause  he  was  pitched  upon)  the  fewd  continued  long ;  for^  anuu^  otbeo, 
a  Northern  Kmg  took  advantage  to  rush  in,  who  did  a  world  oC  mo- 
chie& ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  that  King  and  he  found  their  graves  io  tbdr 
own  niins,  9ear  upon  the  same  time.  But  now,  nuay  heavea  have  dae 
thanks  for  it,  there  is  a  peace  concluded;  a  pcaoe  wbicb  hath  been 
fourteen  tbng  years  a  moulding,  and  will,  I  hope^  be  sharlly  put  in 
execution ;  yet  it  is  with  this  &tal  disadvantage,  that  the  said  uorthoa 
people,  boides  a  mass  of  ready  money  we  are  to  give  them,  aiw  to  hare 
firm  footing,  and  a  warm  nest,  ever  in  this  countjy  hereaft^,  so  that 
'I  fear  we  shall  hear  from  them  too  often.  Ppon  these  woiils  this  noUe 
personage  fetched  a  deep. sigh,  but  in  such  a  goneious  manner,  that  he 
aeemed  to  break  and  check  it  before  it  came  half  forth* 

Thence  qiy  soul  taking  her  flight  over  divers  huge  and  horrid  cacnroi- 
nous^mountains,  at  l^st  I  found  mysdf  in  a  great  populous  town;  bat 
ber  buildingii  were  miserably  battered  up  and  down  ;  She  had  a  world 
of  pahces,  castles,  convents,  and  goodly  churches.  As  I  stepped  out  <d 
curiosity  into  one  of  them,  upon  the  west  side  there  ivas  a  hafe  gratei 
where  a  creature  all  in  white  beckoned  at  me ;  making  my  i4>pnMch  Io 
the  grate,  I  found  her  to  be  a  nun;  a  love^  creature  she  was,  for  I 
could  not  distinguish  which  was  whiter,  her  hue  or  her  habit,  her  veil 
or  her  foce:  It  made  me  remember  (though  in  a  dream  royselQ  that 
si0^ing»  If  dreams  and  wishes  had  been  true,  there  had  not  been  found 
a  true  maid  to  make  a  nun  of,  ever  since  a  cloistered  life  bc^gan  fiat 
among  women«  I  asked  her  the  reason  how  so  many  ugly  devastatiocs 
should  befall  so  beautiful  a  city  ?  She,  in  a  dolorous  gentle  tone,  and 
ruthfnl  accents,  the  tean  trickling  down  h^  cheeks  like  so  many  peaiis, 
such  pearly  fean  that  would  have  dissolved  a.  diamopd*  sobbed  out  onto 
me  this  speech :  '*  Gentle  Sir,  it  is  far  beyond  an^  expressions  oC  mine, 
and  indeed  beyond  hunmi^  imagination,  to  coqceive  tbe  late  calamities 
which  have  befallen  this  fair,  though  unfortunate  city:  A  peniicious 
popular  rebellion  broke  out  here,  upon  a  sjudden,  into  most  horrid  bar- 
barisms, a  fate  that  hangs  over  most  rich  popular  places,  that  swim  in 
luxury  and  plenty.;  but,  touching  the  grounds  thereof,  oqe  may  say, 
that  rebellion  entered  into  this  city,  as  sin  fint  entered  into  the'  world, 
by  an  apple :  .  For,  our  King,  now  in  his  great  extremities*  having 
almost^alf  the  world  banding  ag^nst  him,  and  puttii^  hut  asDiall  tax 
upon  a  basket  of  fruit,  to  last  only  for  a  time,  this  fruit-tax  did  put 
the  peoplc^s  teeth  so  on  edge,  that  it  made  them  gnash  against^  the  go- 
vernment, and  rush  into  arms;  but  they  are  sensibfo  now  of  their  ova 
follies,  for,  I  think,  never  any  place  suffered  more  in  so  short  a  time: 
The  civil  combustions  abroad,  in  other  kingdom^  may  be  said  to  be 
but  small  squibs,  compared  to  those  horrid  flukss  of  m  which  bare 
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raged  here,  ftiid  much,  ado  we  had  to  keep  our  vestal  fire  free  from  the 
finy  of  it.  In  less  than  the  revo^tition  of  a  year,  it  consumed  above 
four-scoi^  thousand  souls  within  the  walls  of  this  city:  But  it  is  not 
the  first  time  of  forty,  that  this  luxurious  foolish  people  hath  smarted 
for  their  insurrections  and  insolencies;  and  that  this  mad  hone  hath 
overthrown  his  rider,  and  drawn  a  worse  upon  hb  back;  who,  instead 
of  a  saddle,  put  a  pack-saddle  and  panniere  upon  him.  But,  indeed, 
the  voluptuousness  of  this  people  was  grown  npefor  the  judgment  of 
heaven/  Siie  was  then  bqpnning  to  expostulate  with  me  about  the 
state  of  my  country,  aiid  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  satisfy  her;  for  I 
could  have  tionesponded  with  hec,  in  the  relation  of  as  strange  things ; 
but,  tlie  lady  abbess  calling  her  away,  she  departed  in  an  iustanti  ob^ 
dience  seemed  to  be  there  so  precise  and  piyictual. 

I  steered  my  course  thence  through  a  most  delicious  country,  to 
another  city,  that  lay  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  sea.  She  was,  at  first, 
nothing  eke  but  a  kind  of  posy,  made  up  of  dainty  green  hillocks,  tied 
together  by  above  foUr-hundred  bridges,  and  so  coagulated  into  a  curious 
city.  Though  she  be  espoused  to  Neptune  very  solemnly  once  every  year, 
yet  she  still  reserves  her  maidenhead,  and  b«irs  the  title  of  the  Vii^gin 
City  in  that  part  of  the  world:  But  I  found  her  tugging  mainly 'with  a 
huge  giant,  that  would  ravish  her.  He  hath  shrewdly  set  on  her  skirts, 
and  a  great  shame  it  is,  that  she  is  Dot  now  assisted  by  her  neighbours, 
and  that  they  should  be  together  by  the  ears,  when  they  should  do  so 
necessary  a  work,  considering  how  that  great  giant  is  their  common 
enemy,  and  hath  lately  vowed  seven  years  wars  agunst  her;  especially 
cohsideiing,  that,  if  he  comes  once  to  ravish  her,  he  will  quickly  ruin 
them ;  she,  to  her  high  honour  be  it  spoken,  being  their  only  rampart 
against  the  incursion  of  the  said  giant,  and,  by  consequence,  their ' 
greatest  security. 

From  this  maiden  city,  methought,  I  was  in  a  trice  carried  over  a 
long  gulff  and  so  though  a  midland  sea,  into  smother  kingdom,  where 
1  felt  the  climate  hotter  by  some  d^rees;  a  rbugh<4iewn  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  it  was,  full  of  craggy  barren  hills;  but,  where  there  were 
vallies  and  water  enough,  the  country  was  extraordinarily  fruitful, 
whereby  nature,  it  seems,  made  her  a  compensation  for' the  sterility  of 
the  rest.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  the  soil,  I  found  her 
fullofabbies,  monasteries,  hermitages,  convents,  churches,  and  other 
places  of  devotion.  As  I  roved  there  a  while,  I  encountered  a  grave 
man  in  a  long  black  cloke,  by  the  fashion  whereof,  and  by  the  brims 
of  his  hat,  I  perceived  him  to  be  a  Jesuit :     t  closed  with  him,  and 

Suestioned  with  him  about  thatVcountry.  He  told  me,  the  King  of 
lat  country  was  the  greatest  potentate  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  and, 
to  draw  power  to  a  greater  unity,  they  of  out*  order  could  be  well  con* 
tented,  that  he  were  universal  head  over  temporals,  because  it  is  most 
probable  to  be  efiected  by  him,  as  we  have  already  one  universal  head 
over  spiritualSb  This  is  the  monarch  of  the  mines,  I  mean  of  gold  and 
silver,  who  furnishes  all  the  world,  but  most  of  all  his  own  enemies 
with  money,  which  money  fomenls  all.  the  wars  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Never  did  any  earthly  monarch  thrive  so  much  in  so  short  a  tract  of 
time ;  but  of  late  yean  be  hatk  been  Ul-fisvouredly  shaken  by  the  revolt 
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and  utter  defectioa  of  two  sorts  of  subjectSi  who  are  now  in  actual  i 
against  him,  on  both  sides  of  him,  at  bis  own  doors.  There  hftdi  been 
also  a  long  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  next  tramontan  kingdom  aoii  him, 
though  the  Queen  that  rules  there  be  his  own  sister^  an  unnatufal  odious 
thing:  But  it  seems  God  Almighty  hath  a  quarrel  of  late  yean  witb  all 
earthly  potentates ;  for,  in  so  short  a  time,  there  never  happened  audi 
strange  shocks  and  revolutions.  The  g;ieat  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  hatk 
been  outed,  he  and  all  hb  children,  by  a  petty  companion*  Tlie  King 
of  China,  a  greater  Emperor  than  he,  hath  lost  almost  all  that  bu^ 
monarchy  by  the  incursion  of  the  Tartar,  who  broke  over  tbe  wall 
upon  him.  The  grand  Turk  hath  been  strangled,  with  thirty  of  bis 
concubines.  The  Emperor  of  Muscovy  hath  been  content  to  beg  his 
life  of  his  own  vassals,  and  to  see  before  his  doe  divets  of  hia  chief 
officers  hacked  to  pieces,  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  steeped  in  atmng 
water,  to  make  them  bum  more  bright  in  the  marketplace.  Besidu 
the  above-mentioned,  this  King  hath  also  divers  enemies  more,  yet  he 
bears  .up  ag^nst  them  all  indifferently  well»  though  with  infinite  expencs 
of  treasure ;  and  the  church,  especially  our  society,  hath  stock  doM 
unto  him  in  these  his  exigents.  Whence  may  be  inferred,  that^  let  men 
repine  as  long  as  they  will  at  the  possessions  of  the  church,  thcgr  are  the 
best  anchors  to  a  state  in  a  storm,  and  in  time  of  need,  to  preserve  it 
from  sinking.  Besides,  acts  of  charity  would  be  quite  lost  amang  men, 
did  not  the  wealth  of  the  church  keep  life  in  them.  Hereupon,'  drawing 
a  huge  pair  of  beads  from  under  his  cloke,  he  began  to  ask  me  of  my 
religion.  I  told  him  I  had  4  long  journey  to  go,  so  that  I  could  not  stay 
to  wait  on  him  longer;  so  we  parted^  and  methought  I  was  veary  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him  so  well. 

Mysoul  then  made  another  flight  over  an  assembly  of  hideous  high 
hills,  and  lighted  under  another  clime,  on  a  rich  and  copioua  country 
resemblina  the  form  of  a  losenge,*  but  methought  I  never  saw  so  many 
poor  people  in  my  life.  I  encountered  a  peasant,  and  asked  him  what 
the  reason  was  that  there  should  be  so  much  poverty  in  a  country  where 
ig^as  so  much  plenty  ?  Sir,  th^  keep  the  commonalty  poor  in  pure 
policy  here;  for,  being  a  people,  as  the  world  observes  us  to  be,  that 
are  more  humorous  [than  others,  and  that  love  variety  and  change,  if 
we  were  suffered  to  be  pampered  with  wealth,  we  would  ever  and  anon 
rise  up  in  tumults,  and  so  this  kingdom  should  never  be  quiet,  bat 
subject  to  intestine  broils,  and  so  to  the  hasard  of  any  invasioxu  But 
there  was  of  late  a  devilish  cardinal,  whose  humour,  being  as  sanguioe 
as  his  habit,  and  working  upon  the  weakness  of  his  master,  hath  made 
us  not  only  poor,  but  stark  beggars,  and  we  are  like  to  continue  so  by 
an  eternal  war,  wherein  he  hath  plunged  this  poor  kingdom,  whkk 
war  must  be  maintained  with  our  very  vital  spirits;  but,  as  dejectrd 
and  indi^nt  as  we  are,  yet,  upon  the  death  oi  that  ambitions  cardiaal, 
wc  had  risen  up  apinst  this,  who  hath  the  vogue  now,  with  whom  he 
hath  left  Iiis  principles,  h^d  not  the  fearful  example  of  our  next  xnu^ 
marine  western  neighbours,  and  the  knowledge  we  have  of  a  worse  kiod 
of  slavery  of  those  endless  arbitrary  taxes,  and  horrid  confusions  they 
have  fooled  themselves  lately  into,  utterly  deterred  ns»  though  we  have 
twenty  times  more  reason  to  rise  thanenr  Ibey  ha4j  jet  our  great  dry 
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we  find  sfaq  hath  drawn  water  only  for  her  own  mill  j  we  fare  Uttle  th^ 
better,  yet  we  hope  it  will  conduce  to  peacei  which  hath  been  so  long 
in  agitation.    I  cannot  remember  how  1  parted  with  that  peasant^  but^ 
in  an  instant,  I  was  landed  upon  a  lar^e  island,  and  methought  it  waa 
the  most  temperate  region  I  had  been  mall  the  while;  the  heat  of  th^ 
sun  there  is  as  harmless  as  his  light ;  the  evening  serenes  are  as  whole- 
some theise  as  the  morning  dew;  the  dog-days  as  inocuous  as  any  of  th^ 
two  equinoxes.    As  I  ranged  to  and  from  that  fair  island,   I  espied  a 
huge  city,  who^e  length  did  far  exceed  her  latitude,  but  neither,  for 
length  or  latitude,  did  she  seem  to  bear  any  political  proportion  with 
that  island.    She  looked,  methought,  like  the  jesuit^s  hat  whom  I  had  . 
met  withal  before,  whose  brims  weie  bigger  than  the  crown,  or  like  a 
petticoat,  whose  fringe  was  longer  than  the  body.    As  I  did  cast  my 
eyes  upwards,  methought  I  discerned  a  strange  inscription  in  the  air» 
which  hung  just  over  the  midst  of  that  city,  written  in  such  huge  visible 
characters,  that  any  one  might  have  read  i^  which  was  this:     Woebti^ 
the  bloody  city. 

Hereupon  a  reverend  bishop  presented  himself  to  my  view;  his  gr^ 

hidrsand  grave  aspect  struck  in  me  an  extraordinary  reverence  of  him  3 

so^  performing  those  compliments  which  were  fitting,  I  asked  him  of  the 

condition  of  the  place.   He,  in  a  submissive  Ad  tone,  with  clouds  of 

melancholy  waving  up  and  down  his  looks,  told  me:     &ir».this  island 

was  reputed  few  years  since  to  have  been  in  the  cpmpletest  condition  of 

happiness  of  any  part  on  earth,  insomuch  that  she  was  repineji  at  for  her 

prosperity  and  peace  by  all  her  neighbours,  who  were  plunged  in  war 

round  about  her ;  but  now  she  is  fallen  into  as  deep  a  gulf  of  misery  and 

aervitude,  as  she  was  in  a  height  of  felicity  and  freedom  before.  Touch* 

ing  the  grounds  of  this  change,  I  cannot  impute  it  to  any  other  than  to 

a  surfeit  of  happiness ;  now  there  is  no  surfeit  so  dangerous  as  that  of 

happiness.     There  are  such  horrid  divisions  here,  that,  if  they  were  a 

foot  in  hell,  they  were  able  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan*     Trulyt 

Sir,  there  are  crept  in  more  opinions  among  us  about  matters  of  religion, 

than  the  pagans  bad  of  old  of  the  Summum  tonum,  which  Varro  saith 

were  three-hundred ;  the  understandings  of  poor  men  were  never  te 

puzaled  and  distracted ;  a  great  while  there  were  two  opposite  powera* 

who  swayed  here  in  a  kind  of  equality,  that  people  knew  not  whom  to 

obey;  many  thousands  complied  with  both,  as  the  men  of  Calecut,  who 

adore  God  and  the  Devil,  Tanium  SquoRtum^  as  it  is  in  the  Indian  Ian* 

goage ;  the  one  for  love,  the  other  for  fear.    There  is  the  most  monstrous 

kind  of  wild  liberty  here  that  ever  was  upon  earth ;  that,  which  was 

complained  of  as  a  stalking-horse  to  dniw  on  our  miseries  at  first,  if 

now  only  in  practice,  which  is  mere  arbitrary  rule;  for  now  both  law. 

religion,  and  allegiance  are  here  arbitrary.    Touching  the  last,  it  is 

quite  lost ;  it  is  permitted  that  any  one  may  prate,  preach,  or  print 

what  they  will  in  derogation  of  their  anointed  King;  which  word  King 

was  once  a  monosyllable  of  some  weight  in  this  island,  but  it  is  as  little 

regarded  now  as  the  word  pope,  among  some,  which  was  also  a  mighty 

monosyllable  once  among  us.  The  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  the  King  can 

do  no  wrong;  thei^  is  a  coiitrary  rule  now  crept  in,  that  the  King  can 
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Roeife  no  Wrong;  and  truly,  sir,  it  is  a  great  judgment  botb  upon 
'  prince  and  people ;  upon  the  one,  that  the  love  of  his  vassals  should  be 
so  alienated  from  him ;  upon  the  other,  that  their  hearts  should  be  so 
poisoned,  and  certainly  it  is  the  effect  of  an  ill  spirit.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  in  all  probability,  tend  to  the  ruin  of  this  kingdoa.  I 
will  illustrate  this  unto  you.  Sir,  by  an  apologue,  asfollowedi : 

There  happened  a  shrewd  commotion  and  distemper  in  the  body 
natural,  betwixt  the  ht^ad  and  the  members;  not  only  the  noble 
jiarts,  some  of  them,  but  the  common  inferior  organs  alao  banded 
against  him  in  a  high-way  of  unnatural  presumption.  The  bcart,  which 
is  the  source  of  life,  with  the  pericardium  about  it,  did  swell  against 
him;  the  liver,  which  is  the  shop  of  sanguification,  gathered  ill  blood; 
all  die  humours  turned  to  choler  against  him ;  the  arms  lifted  up  them* 
selves  against  him ;  neither  back,  hams,  or  knees  would  bow  to  him, 
nay,  the  very  feet  offered  to  kick  him ;  the  twentyfour  ribs,  the  reim, 
the  hypochondrium,  the  dtaphmgma,  the  miseraic,  and  emolgent  vdns 
were  filled  with  corrupt  blood  against  him ;  yea,  the  hypogastrtum  and 
the  bowels  made  an  intestine  war  against  him.  While  the  fbod  lasted, 
it  happened  that  these  tumultuaty  members  fell  out  amongst  them- 
selves; the  hand  would  have  all  the  fingers  equal,  nay,  the  toes  would 
be  of  even  length,  and  the  rest  of  the  subservient  members  would  be 
independent.  They  grew  so  foofish,  that  they  would  have  the  funda- 
ment to  be  where  the  mouth  is,'  the  breast  where  the  back,  the  belly 
where  the  brain,  and  the  yard  where  the  nose  b;  the  shoulders  shooM 
be  no  moresud  to  be  backwards,  nor  the  legs  downwards;  a  bloody 
quarrel  fell  betwixt  the  heafttind  the  liver,  which  of  them  received 
the  flnt  ibnnation,  and  whether  of  the  two  be  the  chiefcst  offidne 
of  sanguification,  which  question  bred  so  much  gall  betwixt  the  Aris- 
totelians and  the  Galenists.  While  this  spleen  and  strange  tympany  of 
pride  lasted,  it  caused  such  an  ebullition  and  heat  in  the  mass  of  blood, 
that  it  put  the  microcosm,  the  whole  body,  in  a  high  burning  fever,  or 
li^nsy  rather,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  grew  to  be  a  hecttck,  and 
aoall  perished  by  a  fatal  consumption. 

I  fear  the  same  fate  attends  this  unfortunate  island;  for  such  as  was 
tte  condition  of  that  natural  head,  this  apologue  speaks  of,  the  same 
is  the  case  of  the  politick  head  and  body  of  this  island.  Never  was 
sovereign  prince  so  banded  against  by  his  own  subjects;  never  was  the 
patience  of  a  prince  so  put  upon  the  tenter;  he  is  still  no  less  than  a 
captive;  his  children  are  in  banishment  in  one  country,  his  Queen  in 
Miother,  the  greatest  Queen  of  blood  upon  earth;  a  Queen  that  brought 
ivith  her  the  greatest  portion  that  ever  Queen  did  in  treasure ;  yet,  in 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  her  jointure  hath  not  been  settfed  as  it 
diottld  be;  nor  hath  she  been  crowned  all  this  while,  according  to 
matrimonial  articles;  notwithstanding  that,  for  the  comfort  of  this 
nation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  throne,  she  hath  brought  forth  so 
many  hopeful  princes. 

But  now,  sir,  because  I  see  you  are  so  attentive,  and  seem  too  much 
moved  at  this  discourse,  as  I  have  dbcovered  unto  you  the  general 
cause  of  our  calamities,  which  was  not  only  a  satiety,  but  a  aurfi^  of 
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)l^pf>i«6ti'}  ID  I  will  deieead  now  to  a'aonr  particttlw  cmiie  of  theoi ;  it 

was  a  northern  nation  thai  brought  tbcM  catavacte  •£  mi&cbiel  upon  us  j 
and  you  know  the  old  taying^ 

Out  of  the  North 
All  Ul^onui  forth, 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  chaise  the  whole  nation  herewith;  no^  but  only 
some  pcrniciou»  instruments,  tbat  had  insinuated  themselves,  and  incor- 
porated among  us,  and  swayed  both  in  our  court  and  councils.  They 
had  a  hand  in  every  monopoly  ;  they  had,  out  of  our  exchequer  ana 
customs,  near  four-hundred  thousand  crowns  in  yearly  pensions,  rtti  ^t 
modii;  yet  they  could  not  bo  content,  but  they  must  pu^le  the  peace  ' 
and  policy  of  this  church  and  state;  and,  tbougb  they  are  people  of 
different  intellectuals,  different  laws,  customs,  and  manners  unto  us, 
yet,'  for  matter  of  conscience,  they  would  bring  our  necks  into  tbeir 
yoke,  as  if  they  had  a  greater  talent  of  reason,  and  clearer  illununations  ; 
as  if  they  understood  scripture  better^  and  were  better  acquainted  with 
God  Almighty,  than  we^  who  brought  them  first  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  and  also  to  be  fefomaed  Christians.  But,  it  seema, 
matters  have  little  thriven  with  then)  nay,  the  visible  band  of  faeavea 
hath  been  heavily  upon  theoEi  divert  ways,  since  they  did  lift  their  hands 
against  their  native  King:  For,  notwithstaAding  the  vast  sums  they 
had  hence,  yet  is  the  generality  of  them  as  beggarly  as  ever  they  were^ 
besides,  the  civil:  sword  hath  raged  there  as  furiously  as  here,  and  did 
aft  Rvucb  execution  among  them.  Moreover,  the  pestilence  hath  been 
Rx>re  violent  and  sweeping  in  their  chief  town,  than  ever  it  was  since 
they  were  a  people.  And  now  lately  there  is  the  notabk^t  dishonour 
befallen  Ihcm,  tbat  possibly  could  light  upon  a  nation,  in  tliat  iev^- 
thousand  of  ours  should,  upon  even  ground,  encounter,  liiil,  slay,  rout, 
and  utterly  discomfit  thrice  as  many  of  theirs,  thougb  as  well  appointeii ' 
and  armed  as  men  could  be«  And  truly.  Sir,  the  advantage^  thai 
accrue  to  (his  nation,  are  not  a  fcw,  by  that  exploit;  for,  of  late  yeaff, 
that  nation  was  cried  up  ahroad  to  be  a  more  martial  people  than  we» 
and  to  have  baffled  us  in  open  field  in  divers  traverses;  besides,  I  hopa 
ft  small  .matter  will  pay  now  their  arrearages  here  and  elsewhere;,  b^t 
principally,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  so  busy  hereafter  in  our  court  and 
council,  as  they  have  been  formerly. 

Another  cause  of  our  calamity  is  a  strange  race  of  people  $prun|  up 
among  oarKlves,  who  were  confederate  with  thoie  of  the  north.  They 
would  make  God's  house  clean,  and  put  out  the  candle  of  all  ancient 
learning  and  knowledge;  they  would  sweep  it  only  by  the  light  ojf  an 
^gftk  fatuut ;  but  it  is  visibly  found,  that  they  have  brought  much 
n»re  ruhbish  into  it ;  and  whereas,  in  reforming  this  house,  they  should 
rather  find  out  the  groat  that  is  lost,  they  gp  nbout  to  take  away  the 
nute  that  is  left,  and  so  put  Christ's  spouse  to  live  on  mere  alms,  'frue 
it  is,  there  is  a  kind  of  zeal  that  burns  in  them  (and  I  could  wish  there 
were  at*  much*  piety)  but  this  zeal  burns  with  too  much  \iolencc  and 
presumption ;  which  is  no  good  symptom  of  spiritual  health,  itbein^^a 
rtile,  'rhat>  as  the  natural  heat,  so  the  spiritual  shoul4  be  mode  ate,^. 
VOL.  XI.  X  i  , 
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^Isc  It  commonTy  tarns  to  a  frensy ;  and  that  is  the  thiiig/whii*h  causefli 
SQch  a  giddiness  and  distraction  in  the  brains.  This,  proceeding  from 
the  suggrsMons  of  an  ill  spirit,  puffs  them  up  with  so  much  mental 
pride ;  for  the  devil  is  so  cunning  a  wrestler,  that  he  oftentimes  lifts 
men  up  to  give  them  the  greater  fall.  Tliey  think  they  have  an  uq« 
erring  spirit,  and  that  their  dial  roust  needs  go  trac,  howsoever  the 
sun  goes.  They  ivould  make  the  gospel,  as  the  Caddi's  make  the  alcoran, 
to  decide  alT  civil  temporal  matters  under  the  large  notion  of  slander, 
whereof  they  to  be  the  judges,  and  so  in  time  to  hook  in  all  things  into 
their  classis.  1  believe,  if  these  men  were  dissected,  when  they  are 
4ead,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  quicksilver  found  in  their  brains : 

Prah  9uperi^  quantum  morialia  pectora  cactt 
Noctis  kabcnt ! 

But  I  could  pity  the  giddiness  of  their  brains,  had  they  not  so  mudi 
gall  in  their  breasts,  were  they  not  so  thirsting  after  blood,  so  full  of 
poison  and  irreconcileable  malice  y  insomuch  that  it  may  be  veiy  well 
thought,  these  men  are  a-kin  to  that  race  which  sprung  out  of  the 
serpent's  teeth.  These  are  they  which  have  seduced  our  great  council, 
and  fed  this  foolish  city  by  the  nose,  to  begin  and  foment  this  ugly 
war;  insomuch  that,  if  those  numberless  bodies,  which  have  perished 
in  these  commotions,  were  cast  into  her  streets,  and  before  her  doors, 
many  thousand  citisens  noses  would  bleed  of  pure  guilt. 

Not  to  hold  you  long,  these  are  the  men  who  have  baffled  common 
sense,  blasted  the  beams  of  nature,  and  offered  violence  to  reason ;  these 
are  they  who  have  infatuated  most  of  the  people  in  this  island.  So  that, 
whereas,  in  times  past,  some  called  her  the  Isle  of  Angels,  she  may  be 
termed  now  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  or  more  properly  the  Isle  of  Dog^  or 
'  rather,  indeed,  the  Isle  of  VVolves,  there  is  such  a  true  lycanthropy 
come  in  among  us ;  I  am  loth  to  call  her  the  Island  of  Devils,  though 
she  hath  been  branded  so  abroad. 

To  conclude-,  Bir,  the  glory  of  this  isle  is  quite  blasted.  It  is  true, 
they  speak  of  peace,  but,  while  the  King  speaks  to  theip  of  it,  they 
n^ake  themselves  ready  for  battle.  1  much  fear,  that,  Ixion-like,  we 
embrace  a  cloud  for  peace,  out  of  which  there  will  issue  out  centaan^ 
and  monsters,  as  sprung  out  of  that  cloud. 

Touching  that  ancicntest  holy  order,  whereof  you  see  me  to  be,  I 
w*ell  hoped,  that,  in  regard  they  pretended  to  reform  things  only,  they 
would  not  have  qtJite  extirpated,  but  regulated  only,  this  order.  It 
had  been  enough  to  have  brailed  our  wings,  not  to  have  seared  them ; 
to  have  lopped  and  prunedj  not  to  have  destroyed  root  and  branch  of 
that  ancient  tree,  which  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  them* 
selves.  In  fine.  Sir,  we  are  a  lost  people;  it  is  no  other  Dasdulus,  bat 
thc^high  Deity  of  heaven,  c^n  clue  us  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  confu- 
sions ;  can  extricate  us  out  of  this  masc  of  miseries.  The  philosopher 
saith,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  quadrate  a  circle;  so  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man,  but  of  God  alone,  to  make  a  loyal  subject  of  a  round- 
head. Among  other  things,  that  strangers  report  of  this  island,  thej 
say,  That  winter  here  hath  too  many  Urars  in  his  eyes,     Abu!  Sir,  il 
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'is  impomlt)le  he  slionld  Kave  toe  many,  now,  to  bewail  fhe  Utnenfabh 
•  haae  slavtrry,  that  a  free-born  people  is  come  to ;  and,  though  tbcy  am 
grown  so  tame,  as  to  kiss  the  rod  that  whips  them,  yet  their  t&sk*mastetB 
will  not  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

Truly,  Sir,  as  my  tongue  is  too  feeble  to  express  our  miseries,  so  the 
plummet  of  the  best  understanding  is  too  short  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
them.  I 

With  this,  the  grave  venerable  bishop,  giving  me  his  benediction* 
fetched  such  a  sigh  that  would  have  rcnded  a  rock  asunder ;  and  sud- 
denly vanished,  meth6ught,out  of  my  sight  uptowards  heaven.  I  presently 
after  awoke  about  the  dawnings  of  the  day,  when  one  could  hardly 
discern  dog  from  wolf;  and  my  soul,  my  Animula  raguia  blandutdf 
being  renrntered  through  the  horn  gate  of  sleep  into  her  former  mansion, 
half  tired  after  so  long  a  peregrination ;  and,  having  rubbed  my  eyes, 
distended  my  limbs,  and  returned  to  a  full  expergefaction,  I  began  to 
call  myself  to  account,  touching  those  worlds  of  objects  my  fancy  had 
represented  unto  me  that  night ;  and,  when  by  way  of  reminiscence  I 
fell  to  examine  and  ruminate  upon  them,  Lord,  what  a  mass  of  ideas 
ran  in  my  head !  but,  when  I  called  to  mind  the  last  country  my  soUl 
wandered  in,  mcthought  1  felt  my  heart  like  a  lump  of  lead  within  me* 
when  I  considered  how  pat  every  circumstance  might  be  applied  to  the 
present  condition  of  England.  I  was  meditating  with  myself,  what 
kind  of  dream  this  might  be;  whereupon  I  thought  upon  the  common 
division  that  phifusophcrs  make  of  dreams ;  that  they  arc  eithef  divine* 
diabolical,  natural,  or  human. 

For  the  first,  ihey  are  visions  more  properly  or  rcVclatiofiF,  whereof 
there  are  divers  examples  in  the  holy  oracles  of  God,  but  the  puddled 
crannies  of  my  brain  are  not  rooms  clean  enough  to  entertain  such. 
Touchihg  the  second  kind,  which  come  by  the  impulses  of  the  devil.  I 
Lave  heard  of  divers  of  them,  as  when  one  did  ri&e  up  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  fetched  a  poniard  to  stab  his  bedfellow)  which  he  had  done,  had 
he  not  l»een  awake ;  another  ^ent  to  the  next  chamber  a  bed  to  hi*  ' 
mother,  and  would  have  ravished  her;  but  I  thailk  God  this  dream  of 
mine  was  not  of  that  kind.  Touching  the  third  species  of  dt^ams*  which 
are  natural  dreams,  they  are  according  to  the  humour  which  predomi« 
nates;  if  melancholy  sway;  we  dream  of  black  darksonie  devious  places; 
if  phlegm,  of  waters;  if  choler,  of  frays,  fightings,  and  troubles;  ifsan«» 
guinc  predominate,  we  dream  of  green  fields,  gardens,  and  other  pleasant^ 
representations;  and  the  physician  comes  often  to  know  tlie  quality  of  a 
disease  by  the  nocturnal  objects  of  the  patient's  fancy. 

Human  dreams  relate  to  the  actions  of  the  day  past,  or  of  the  day 
following,  and  some  representations  are  clear  and  even ;  others  ari 
amphibious,  mongrel,  distorted,  and  squalid  objects,  according  to  the 
species  of  things  in  troubled  matters)  and  the  object  is  clear  or  other* 
wise,  according  to  the  tenuity  or  the  grossness  of  the  vapours  wblclf 
ascend  from'  the  ventricle  up  to  the  brain. 

Touching  my  dream,  I  think  it  was  of  this  hst  kind)  fof  t  Was  dis- 
coursing of,  and  condoling  the  sad  distempers  of  6ur  times,  the  day 
befurc.     1  pray  God  some  part  of  it  prove  not  prophetical)  for^ 

lit 
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«.4^1u|HQn«,.|A4  that  they  torn  to  cootraiiifr  yet  tt^  S|paxiUv4  batb  a 
saying, 

Y  erahft^  qtterrm. 
The  bliad  man  dream'd  he  did  see  light. 
The  tkiag  be  w ish'd  for  bappiui'd  right. 

jnsomiYclt  that  some  drcamft  oftentimes  prove  true;  as  St«  Aostio  asakas 
.mention  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Milan,  who  being  dead,  one  of  his  crt- 
*cii(Qrs  comes  to  his  spii  to  dciaaod  such  a  siftm  of  moQey  which  be  bad 
lent  bif  fatlier;  th9  son  was  confident  it  was  pfiid,  but,  not  finding  the 
creditor's  receipt,  he  was  impleaded  and  like  to  be  cast  in  the  suite,  bad 
not  his  fathcr'sgbost  appeared  to  him,  and  directed  bkn  to  the  place 
<where  the  acquittance  was,  w)iich  be  found  the  next  day  accordingly. 
<7alen  speaks  of  one  that  dreamed  he  h»d  a  wooden  leg^  and  the  next 
j^y  he  ^as  taken  with  ^  dead  palsy  in  one  whole  side.  Such  a  dmun 
was  that  of  William  Ru(us,  when  he  thouf^bt  he  had  kh  a  cold  gu^ 
passing  through  his  bowel^ ;.  and  the  next  d^y  he  was  slain  in  the  guts, 
Oy  the  glance  of  an  arrow,  in  New  Forest,  a  place  where  he  fnd  bis 
father  bad  committed  ^  many  sacrileges.  I  have  read  in  Arteraidonis, 
of  a  woipan  that  dreamed  she  bad  soen  the  picture^  of  three  fiices  in  the 
moon  like  herself,  and  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  three  daugbteri  a  little 
after,  who  all  died  within  the  compass  of  a  month.  Another  dreamed^ 
^at  XaviU^us'i^  water  rsR  red,  and  the  next  day  be  fell  a  spitting  blood. 
. .  To  tliis,  I  will  add  another  foretelling  dream,  whereof  I  bava  w^ 
Vbich  was  thus:  Two  young,  gi^nt^emen  travelling  abroad  in  straaga 
countries,  and  being  come  to  a  great  town,  the  one  lay  far  in  the  pity, 
tbe  other  in  an  hostry  without  the  walls  in  the  suburbs*  He  in  the  city 
^id  dream  in  the  dead  of  night,  that  bis  friend  which  he  bad  left  in  tb# 
suburbs  rushed  into  his  chamber,  panting  and  blowing,  beiju  pursued 
b^  others ;  be  dreamed  so  again,  and  the  third  time  he  might  sec  hia 
fn<iod's  ^host  appearing  at  his  bed's  side  with  blood  trickling  down  his 
throat,  and  a  poniard  in  his  breast,  telling  him :  Dear  friend,  I  an) 
con^e  now  t^i  take  n^y  last  farewcl  of  thee,  and,  if  thou  rise  betimes 
thou  sfaalt  meet  me  in  the  way  going  to  be  buried.    Tbe  next  morning, 

1  lis  friend  going  with  his  host  towards  the  inn  in  the  suburbs  where*  he 
e(t  hb  friend,  they  met  with  a.  cart  laden  with  dung  in  the  way,  which 
being  staid  and  searched,  th^  dead  body  was  found  naked  in  tbe  dung, 
.  1  will  conclude  with  a  notable  dream  that  Osman  the  great  Turkhad, 
pot  many  yeaiis^.since,  a  few  diays  before  he  was  murthcrcd  by  hb 
janizaries,  l623.  He  dreamed  that,  being  mounted  upon  a  huge 
camel,  b^  could  not  make  him  go,  though  he  switched  aqd  spurre4 
him  never  so  much  ;  at  last  the  camel  overthrew  him,  and,  being  upoi) 
the  ground,  only  the  bridle  was  left  in  his  bond,  but  the- body  pf  the 
?^ipcl.  was  vanisbedw  The  mufti  nql  being  i  11  uminatcjl  enough  to  inter- 
pret this  dream,  a  Santon,  who  was  a  kind  of  idiot,  told  l\im,  th^ 
famcl  re[)resentcd  ibjt  Ottoman  Empire,  which  he  not  1^'tu;  able  tcj 
joverb,  he  should  \ki  overthrown,  Wiich  two  days  after  proved  true. 
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By  tfacse,  and  a  ilotd  ef  ixainplcs  raotv,  we  may  concluile,  thaC 
dreams  ane  not  altogether  impertinent,  bat  something  mqr  be  gadiered 
out  of  them ;  thoa^  the  9pt>li€ation  and  meaning  oi  them  be  denied  to 
mte|  unless  by  ipecial  illumination: 

Somma  Tentwri  sunt  prmsfiim  ntfe  dkip 
By  dreams  we  oft  may  gaem 
At  the  next  day's  success. 

Thus  have  you  a  rou^h  i^count  oi  a  ramUiDg  micUTagation  up  and  . 
down  the  world.  J  may  boldly  say,  that  neither  Sir  iohn  >IandcTile»  . 
nor  Coryat  himself,  travelled  more  in,  so  short  a  time.  .Whence  yoU 
see  what  nin^bie  postillions  lheanimalspjrit8are;and  with  what  incredible 
celerity  the  imi^nation  can  cross  the  line,  cut  the  tropicks,  and  pan  to  . 
the  other  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  which  shews,  that  human  souls  have  \ 
something  in  themof  |be  Almighty,  that  their  ^cuhiei  have  a  kind  of  - 
ubiquitary  freedom^  though  the  body  be  never  so  under  restraint,  as  • 
theauthor^'swas*     .  • 

The  last  couritty,  that  is  here  aimed  at,  is  known  already;  I  leave  . 
the  application  of  the  rest  |o  the  discerning  reader,  Jo  whom  only  this  * 
dteam  is  94ldjreased*  . 
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AMD  HIS  COUNCIL  OF  tTAK, 

With  ihers  Qitestiim  to  the  Law^  and  MknUen :  - 

Proving  it  an  undeniable  Equity,  That  the  common  People  ongbt  fo  dig, 
plow,  plant,  and  dwell  upon  the  Commons,  without  hiring  them,  oi** 
paying<rent  to  any.     Delivered  tp  the  General  and  the  cliief  Officers, 
4m  Saturday,  June  9*    By  lerrard  Winstanly,  in  the  Behalf  of  tliose* 
>vho  have  begun  to  dig  upon  Georgefhili  in  Surrey* 

London :  Printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black-Spread-Eaglc,  at  the  Weit 
Endof  St.  patties,  1649.    Quarto,  coDtainuig  lUteeo  Pa^. 


To  tU  Lord  Idbfax^  Oifitfal  cf  (he  EAglUh  Forces,  and  his  Council 

tf  War. 

SlE, 

/\*UR  digging  amf  plowing  upon  George-hftI  in  Surrey  is  not  un- 
^^  Irnown  to  yon,  since  yoo  hate*  seek  some  of  our  persons,  Vsii 
heard  us  speak  in  defence  thereof;  and  we  did  receive  mildness  aud 
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Moderation  from  you,  and  your  council  of  war,  both  when  some  of  ui 
were  at  Whitehall  before  you,  and  when  you  came  in  person  to  George* 
hi  lit  to  view  our  works.  We  endeavour  to  lay  open  the  bottom  and 
intent  of  our  business,  as  much  as  can  be,  that  none  may  be  troubled 
Vfi*h  doubtful  imaginations  about  us,  but  may  be  satisfied  in  the  sin* 
cerity  and  universal  righteousness  of  the  work. 

We  understand  that  our  digging  upon  that  common  is  the  talk  of  die 
whole  land ;  some  approving,  some  disowning;  some  are  friends,  filled 
with  love,  and  see  the  work  intends  gopd  to  the  nation,  the  peace  whereof 
is  that  which  we  seek  after;  others  are  enemies  filled  with  fury,  and 
iJEdsely  report  of  us,  that  we  have  intent  to  lortiiy  ourselvcb,  and  after* 
wards  to  fight  against  others,  and  take  away  thoir  goods  from  them, 
which  is  a  thing  we  abhor ;  and  many  other  slanders  wc  rejoice  over, 
because  we  know  ourselves  clear,  our  endeavour  being  no  otherwise, 
but  to  improve  the  commons,  and  to  cast  off  that  opprfSsion,  and  out- 
ward bouda^,  which  the  creation  i^roans  under,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
aad  to  lift  up  and  preserve  the  purity  thereof. 

And  the  truth  is,  experience  shews  us,  that  in  this  work  of  community 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  seen  plainly  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  lamb  and  the  dragon,  between  the  spirit  of  love, 
bumiUty,  and  righteousness,  which  is  the  lamb  appearing  in  fii'sh,  and 
the  power  of  envy,  pride,  and  unrighteousness,  which  is  the  dragon  ap- 
pearing in  flesh ;  the  latter  power  striving  to  hold  the  creation  under 
slavery,  and  to  lock  and  hide  the  glory  thereof  from  man ;  the  former 
labouring  to  deliver  the  creation  from  slavery,  to  unfold  the  secrets  of 
ft  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  so  to  manifest  himself  to  be  the  great  restorer 
of  all  things* 

Aiid  these  two  powers  strive  in  the  heart  of  every  single  man,  and 
make  single  men  to  strive  in  opposition,  one  against  the  ot^er;  and 
these  strivings  will  bo  till  the  dragon  be  cast  out,  and  his  judgment  and 
dow|ifal  hastens  a-pace;  therefore  let  the  righteous  hearts  wait  with 
palie,nce  upon  the  Lord,  to  see  what  end  he  makes  of  all  the  confused 
ourlyburlies  of  the  world. 

When  you  were  at  our  works  upon  the  hill,  we  told  yoii,  many  of 
the  coui^tryTpeople,  that  were  offended  at  first,  begin  now  tube  moderate, 
and  to  see  righteousness  in  our  work,  and  to  own  it,  excepting  one  or 
two  covetous  frce-holdcrs,  that  would  have  all  the  commons  to  them- 
selves; and  that  would  uphold  the  Norman  tyranny  over  us,  which, 
X  by  the  victory  thatyou  have  got  oyer  the  Norman  successor,  is  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  therefore  ought  to  be  cast  a» ay.  And  we  expect, 
that,  these  our  angry  neighbours,  whom  we  never  uronged,  nor  will 
not  wrong,  will  in  time  see  their  furious  rashness  to  be  their  folly,  and 
become  moderate,  to  speak  and  carry  themselves  like  men  rationally, 
and  leave  off  pushing  with  their  horns  like  beasts.  They  shall  have  nq 
cause  to  say  we  wrong  them,  uiiless  they  count  us  wron^ers  of  them, 
for  seeking  a  livelihood,  out  of  the  common- land  of  England,  by  our 
righteous  labour,  which  is  our  freedom,  as  we  are  Englishmen,  equal 
w\\h  them}  ai^d  rather  our  freedom  than  theirs,  because  they  are  elder 
brothers,  and  freeholders,  and  pall  the  inclosures  their  own  landt  ^^ 
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ve  urtf  yonngev  brothers,  atid  th«  poor  oppressed,  and  the  comiitoii-lundf • 
are  called  ours,  by  their  own  confession. 

We  told  you^  updn  a  question  you  put  to  us,  that  we  were  no| 
against  any  that  would  have  magistrates  and  laws  to  govern,  as  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  governed;  but,  as  for  our  parts,  we  shall  need 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  in  that  nature  of  government.  For  as 
our  land  is  common,  so  our  catile  is  to  be  common,  bnd  our  corn  and 
fruits  of  the  earth  common,  and  are  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  aftiong 
IIS,  but  to  remain  a  standing  portion  of  livelihood  to  us,  and  out  cbiU 
dren,  without  that  cheating  intanglement  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
we  shall  nut  iarrest  one  another. 

And  then,  What  need  have  we  of  imprisoning,  whippings  or  banging 
laws,  to  bring  one  another  into  bondage  f  And  we  know,  that  non^ 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  this  righteous  law  dares  arrest  or  inslave  hh 
^brother  for,  or  about  the  objects  of  the  earth,  because  the  earth  is  made 
by  our  Creator,  to  be  a  common  treasury  of  livelihood  to  one  equal  with 
another,   without  respect  of  persons. 

But  now,  if  you  that  are  elder  brothers,  and  thfet  call  the  inclosurrs 
'vour  own  land,  hedging  out  others,  if  you  will  have  magistrates  and 
laws  in  this  outward  manner  of  the  nations,  we  are  not  against  tt,  but 
freelv)  without  disturbahce,  shall  let  you  alone;  and  if  any  of  we  com- 
moners, or  younger  brothers,  shall  steal  your  com,  or  cattle,  or  putl 
down  your  hedges,  let  your  laws  take  hold  upon  any  of  us  that  sO 
offends. 

But,  while  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  our  commons,  and  none  of 
lis  shall  be  found  guilty  of  meddling  with  your  goods,  or  inclosed  pro- 
prieties, unless  the  spirit  in  you  freely  give  it  up,  your  laws  thf.n  shaH 
'not  reach  to  us,  unless  you  will  oppress  or  shed  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent ;  and  yet,  our  torn  and  cattle  shall  not  be  locked  up,  as  though 
we  would  be  proprietors  in  the  middle  of  the  nation:  No,  no,  we  freely 
-declare,  that  our  com  and  cattle,  or  what  we  have,  shall  be  freely  \ttil4 
open,  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  we,  as  yuun^:!  r 
brothers,  living  m  love  with  you  our  elder  brothers,  for  we  ihall  en* 
deavour  to  do,  as  we  would  be  done  unto;  that  is^  to  let  every  bii^ 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  creation,  to  have  food  and  raiment  free  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands  from  the  earth. 

And,  as  for  spiritual  teachings,  we  leave  every  man  totrtand  and  faH' 
to  bis  own  master.  If  the  power  of  covetousness  be  his  master,  or  Kirg, 
that  rules  in  his  heart,  let  him  stand  and  (all  to  him;  if  the  power  01' 
love  and  righteousness  be  his  roaster  or  King,  that  rules  in  his  heart, 
let  him  stand  and  fall  to  him;  let  the  bodies  of  men  act  love,  faumility, 
and  righteousness,  one  towards  another,  and  let  the  spirit  of  righteou^ 
ness  be  the  teacher,  ruler,  and  judge,  both  in  us  and  over  us;  and,  by 
thus  doing,  we  shikll  honour  our  father,  the  spirit  that  gave  us  biing. 
And,  we  shall  honour  our  mofher^  the  earth,  by  labouring  her  in  rights 
cousness,  and  leaving  her  free  from  oppression  and  bondage. 

We  shall  then  honour  the  higher  powers  of  the  left-hand  luan,  which 
is  our  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  and  walk  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  righteousness,  that  is  the  King  and  judge  that  sits  upon  this 
fivercornered  throve ;  and  w^  shall  •  be  strengthened  «by  tfaoae  five  weU^ 
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ipiingp  «f.  liif,  of  tlpM^  rigbi^inrnd  man,  wUch  if,  imdentandkig,  wil)^ 

afiections,  joy,  and  peace,  and  lo  livo  like  men,  in  the  light  and  power 
of. the  «in  of  rtgh(«ousDew  within  ourselved  ft^elingly.  What  need, 
<bfOf  have  we  of  any  outward,  selfish,  coDfustd  laws  made,  to  opp* 
hold  the  power  of  covetopaness,  when  we  have  the  righteous  law  writtem 
in  par  hefirtfy  teachiog  uf  to  walk  purely  io  the  crpatioA? 

$irf  the  intent  of  oiir  writing  to  you.  19  pot  to  request  your  protc;p- 
tton»  though  we  hi^ve  received  an  unchristian-like  ahuse  from  some  of 
yoMr  soliliers;  for,  truly,  we  dare  not  caft  off  the  I^rd,  and  make 
choice  of  a  man  or  men  to  rule  us.  For  the  creation  hath  smarted 
deeply  Tor  such  a  thing,  sIbcc  Israel  chose  Saul  to  be  their  King; 
therefore,  we  acknowledge  before  you,  in  plain  English,  That  we  have 
i!hosen  the  LfOfd  Qod  Almighty  to  be  our  King  and  protector. 

Yet,  in  regard  you  are  omt  brethren,  as  an  EngUsh  trilns  and  for  the 
present  are  owned  to  be  the  outward  governors,  protectors,  and  savioun 
of  this  land,  and  whose  hearts  we  question  qot,  but  that  you  endeavour 
to  advance  the  same  King  of  righteOMsm>ss  with  u^  therefore,  we  are 
free  to  H'rite  tp  you,  aofl  to  open  the  sixkcehty  of  our  hearts  freely  t» 
you,  and  to  a)!  the  world. 

And  if,  aft^r  this  report  of  ours,  either  you,  or  your  forces,  calM 
foldiers,  or  any  thatowo  your  laws  of  propriety,  called  frocboldcrs,  do  abuse 
or  )^iU  our  perspan,  yte  declare  to  you,  t|)4t  we  die,  doing  our  duty  to 
our  Creator,  by  endeavouring,  from  that  power  he  hath  put  into  our 
heartSi  to  lift  up  his  creation  out  of  bondf^gc;  and  you  and  they  shall  be 
icit  without  excuse  in  the  day  of  judgment,  because  you  have  been 
q[)okeB  to  sufficiently. 

And,  there^re,  oi^r  re^on  of  writing  to  you  is  this,  in  regard  some 
#f  your  foot  soldiers  of  the  gsnerars  r^giment^  undf  r  Captain  Stravie, 
that  were  quarteied  in  our  towii,  we  bearing  part  therein  as  wuU  as  our 
i^ighbours,  giving  (hem  sufficient  quarter,  :so  that  there  was  no  com- 
plaming,  did,  notwithstanding,  go  up  to  George  hill,  where  was  only 
pne  niau  and  oae  boy  of  our  eompai\y  of  the  diggers.  And.  at  their 
^rst  costing*  divers  of  yovr  soldiers,  hiefor9ai^  word  of  provo<;ation  was 
fpoken  to  them^  fell  Mpon  t^iqse  two,  beatiiig  the  boy,  and  took  away 
his  coat  off  his  back,  andjiome  linnen  and  victuals  that  they  had,  heal- 
ing and  wou^ag  the  mau  very  dangerously*  apd  fired  o^r  house. 

Which  we  count  a  strange  «^nd  hcatheni&h  practice^  that  the  soldiery 
should  medd)^  with  aaked  m^n,  peaceahle .  men,  countrymen,  that 
ned^l^.  i^ot  with  the  soldiery  ^vsiocsf^  nor  offered  any  w|ui^  to  them 
in  word  or  deed;  unless,  because  we  improve  that  victory,  which  you 
have  gol^i^  ja  the  uan^  of  the  coiiiroon^  over  King  Cha.rl€s,  do  offend 
the  soldiery.  In  doing  whereof,  we  rather  exp^t  protection  from  yoUy 
thau  dn^f trucUpn*  Put,  foryour  o^frn  pax-t^f «lar>  vm^  l^re  i^ur^d  of  yoqr 
ipodefjitfou  and  friendship  to  us,  who  hav^  over  been,  your  friends  in 
times  of  straits;  ax^  that  you  would  not  g^ve  <:omm^&iQP  to  strike  uf, 
or  fi^  9«  ^1  down  our  houses  but  you  ^RfOjajd,  prQVQ  ua  a^  m^my 

Yvtv  we  do  noi  write  1jhi«»  tb^^  30U  should  laj$  t^  pqniiHoMoA  upon 

4>^tFf  ^^  tlM  ^0  ip4VQ  to  yaim  di9cr^«B  i  i)i4jt  w«  #Hi^  ^  thof^cimuit 


of  breliixenf  ibat  jou  vroqM  tend  fQrIh  adoipni^'on  to  your  soldiers^  not 
toabua^;  us  hereafter,  unless  they  have  a  commission  from  you;  and 
truly,  if  our  ofifences  should  prove  so  great,  you  shall  not  need  to 
send  soldiers  for  us,  or  to  beat  us,  (or  we  shall  fixsely  come  to  you  uppQ 
a  bare  letter. 

Therefore,  that  the  ignorant,  covetous  freeholders,  and  such  of  your 
ignorant  soldiers,  that  know  not  what  freedom  is,  m^  not  abuse  those, 
that  are  true  friends  to  England's  freedom,  and  faithful  servants  to  the 
creation,  we  desire,  that  our  business  may  be  taken  notice  of  by  yovi 
and  the  highest  council  the  parliament;  and  if  our  work  appear  righ£^ 
cous  to  you,  as  it  does  to  us,  and  wherein  our  souls  have  sweet  peacc^ 
id  the  midst  of  scandab  and  abuses: 

Then,  in  the  request  of  brethren,  we  desire  we  may  enjoy  our  freen 
doin»  according  to  the  law  of  contract  between  you  and  us,  that  we^ 
that  are  younger  brothers^  may  live  comfortably  in  the^land  of  our 
nativity,  with  you  the  elder  brothers,  enjoying  the  benem  of  our  crea* 
tion,  which  is  food  and  raiment,  freely  by  our  labours;  and'  that  wa 
jpaay  receive  love,  and  the  protection  oi  brethren  from  you,  seeing  we 
have  adventured  estate  and  persons  with  you,  to  settle  the  land  in  peace: 
and  that  we  may  not  be  abused  by  your  laws,  n6r  by  your  soldiers, 
unleM  we  break  over  into  your  inclosures,  as  aforesaid,  and  take  away 
your  proprieties,  before  you  are  willing  to  deliver  it  up.  And,  if  this 
you  do,  we  shall  live  in  quietness,  and  the  nation  wifl  be  brought  into 
peacei  while  you,  that  are  the  soldiery,  arc  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
the  nation,  to  keep  out  a  foreign  enemy,  and  are  succourers  of  your 
brethren,  that  live  within  the  lan^,  who  endeavour  to  hold  forth  the 
sun  of  righteousness  in  their  actions,  to  the  glory  of  our  Creator. 

And  you  and  die  parliament,  hereby,  will  be  faithful  in  your  coven* 
ants^  oaths,  and  promises  to  us,  as  we  h^ve  been  faithful  to  you  and 
them,  in  paying  taxes,  giving  free-quarter,  and  affording  other  assist- 
ancc  iu  the  publick  work,  whereby  we,  that  are  the  common  people^ 
are  brought  almost  to  a  morsel  of  bread;  therefore  We  demand  our 
bargaioy  which  is  freedom  with  you  in  thfs  lalid  of  our  nativity. 

But*  if  you  do  slight  us  and  our  cause,  then  know  we  shall  not  s'triv^ 
with  sword  and  spear,  but  with  spade  and  plou^,  and  such  like  inatru« 
mcnts,  to  make  the  barren  and  common  lands  fruitful ;  and  we  have,  and 
still  shall,  commit  ourselves  and  our  cause  unto  our  righteous  King^ 
whom  we  obey,  even  the  prince  of  peace,  to  be  our  protector;  and  luito 
whom  you  likewise  profess  much  love,  by  your  preaching,  praying^ 
fajitingi,  and  in  whose  name  you  have  made  all  your  covenants,  oaths^ 
.  and  promises  to  us :  I  say,  unto  him  we  appeal,  who  is  and  will  be 
our  righteous  judge,  who  never  yet  failed  those  that  wuited  upon  him, 
but  ever  did  judge  thecauseof  the  oppcessed  righteously. 

We  desire  that  your  lawyers  may  consider  these  questions,  which  we 
a0irm  to  be  truths,  and  which  give  good  assurance,  by  the'  law  of  the 
laiidi  that  we  that  axe  the  younger  brothers,  or  common  people,  have  a 
true  right  to  di^  plow  up,  and  dwell  upon  the  commons,  as  we  have 
declared* 

1.  Whether  William  the  Conoueror  came  not  to  be  King  of  England 
by  conquest,  turned  the  £ng^n  out  of  thek  birth-rig|bt|^  burned  mveo 
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towns*  whereof  thirty  towns  were  burned  by  him  in  Wimhor  Forst, 
by  reason  whereof  all  sorts  of  people  suff^  red,  and  compelled  the  con« 
quered  English,  for  necessity  of  livelihood,  to  be  servants  Do  hiq 
and  his  Norman  soldiers  ? 

2.  Whether  King  Charles  was  not  successor  to  thf*  cro^n  of  EngUnd 
from  William  the  Conqueror?  And  whether  alt  laws,  that  have  been 
made  in  every  King's  reign,  did  not  confirm  and  strt agthen  the  power 
of  the  Norman  conquest^  and  so  did,  and  do  still  bold  the  commons  of 
England  under  slavery  to  tbe  kingly  power,  his  gentry,  and  clergy  ^ 

3.  Whether  lords  of  manors  were  not  the  successors  of  the  colonels 
tnd  chief  officers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  held  their  royalty  to 
the  commons  by  lease,  grant,  and  patents  from  the  King,  and  the 
power  of  the  sword  was  and  is  the  seal  to  their  title  f 

*  4.  Whether  lords  of  manors  have  not  tost  their  royalty  to  the  common- 
land,  since  the  common  people  of  England,  as  well  as  some  of  tbe  gentry, 
have  conquered  King  Charles,  and  recovered  themselves  frrm  undcrthe 
Norman  conquest  ? 

5.  Whether  the  Norman  conqueror  took  the  land  of  England  to  him- 
self,  out  of  the  hands  of  a  ft- w  men,  called  a  parliament,  or  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  people }  Surely  he  look  freedom  from  evtiy 
one,  and  became  the  disposer  both  of  incfosures  and  commons ;  then^ 
fore  every  one,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  conquest,  ought  to  return  into 
freedom  again,  without  respecting  persons,  or  else  what  benefit  shall 
the  common  people  have,  that  have  suffered  most  in  these  wars,  by  the 

*  victory  that  is  got  over  the  King  ?  It  bad  been  better  for  tbe  common 
people  there  had  been  no  such  conquest ;  for  they  are  impoverisbed  in 
their  estates  by  free- quarter  and  taxes,  and  made  worse  to  live  than  they 
Vere  before.  But,  seeing  they  have  paid  taxes,  and  given  free-quarter, 
according  to  their  estates,  as  much  as  tbe  gentry  to  theirs,  it  is  both 
reason  and  equity,  that  they  should  have  the  freedom  of  the  land  for 
their  livelihood,  which  is  the  benefit  of  the  commons,  as  the  gentry  have 
the  benefit  of  their  inclosurcs. 

6.  Whether  the  freedom,  which  the  common  people  have  got  by 
cai^ting  out  the  kingly  power,  lie  not  herein  principally,  to  have  tbe 
land  of  their  nativity  or  their  livelihood,  freed  from  the  intanglement  of 
lords,  lords  of  manors,  and  landlords,  which  are  our  taxkroastcis  ? 
As,  when  the  enemy  conquered  England,  he  took  the  land  for  his  own, 
iind  called  that  his  freedom ;  even  so,  seeing  all  sorts  of  people  have 
given  assistance  to  recover  England  from  under  the  Norman  yoke,  suHy 
all  sorts,  both  gentry  in  their  inclosuns,  and  commonalty  in  their  com- 
mons, ought '  to  have  their  freedom,  not  compelling  one  to  work  for 
ivages  for  another. 

7»  Whether  any  laws,  «nce  the  coming  in  of  Kings,  have  been  made 
in  the  light  of  the  righteous  law  of  our  creation,  respecting  all  alike; 
or  have  not  been  grounded  upon  selfish  principles,  in  fear  or  flattny  of 
their  King,  to  uphold  freedom  in  the  gentry  and  clergy,  and  to  hold  tbe 
common  people  under  bondage  still,  and  so  respecting  persons? 

6.  Whether  till  laws,  that  are  not  grounded  upon  equity  and  resson, 
|iot  giving  an  universal  freedom  to  all,  but  respecting  persons^  onght 
iotto  be  cut  off  with  the  King's  head?    We  affirm,  tbqr  ought. 
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If  all  laws  be  gitmndtdupon  equity  and  reason,  then  the  whole  land  of 
England  is  to  bt*  a  common  treasury  to  e%'ery  pne  that  is  b<>rn  in  tho 
land ;  but,  if  they  be  grounded  upon  selfish  principles,  giving  freedom 
to  some,  and  laying  burdens  upon  others,  such  laws  are  to  be  cut  off 
with  the  King's  head,  or  else  the  neglecters  are  covenant,  oath,  and 
promise^breakcrs,  and  open  hypocrites  to  the  whole  world. 

9.  Whether  every  one  without  exception,  by  the  law  of  contract, 
ought  tu»t  tabave  liberty  to  enjoy  the  earth  for  his  livelihcx)d,  and  to 
settle  his  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  commons  of  England,  without 
buying  ot  renting  land  «»f  any,  seeing  every  one,  by  agreement  and 
covenant  among  themselves,  have  paid  taxes,  given  free-quarter,  and 
adventured  their  lives  to  recover  England  out  of  bondage  f  We  affirm, 
tbey  ou^bt. 

10.  Whether  the  laws,  that  were  made  in  the  days  of  the  King^,  do 
give  freedom  to  any  other  pei)ple,  but  to  the  gentry  and  clergy?  All 
the  rest  are  leit  servaiits  and  bondsmen  to  those  taskmasters;  none  have 
freedom  by  the  laws,  but  those  two  sorts  of  people ;  all  the  common 
people  have  been,  and  still  are,  burdened  under  them. 

And,  surely,  if  the  common  people  have  no  more  freedom  in  England, , 

but  only  to  live  among  their  elder  brotht  r^,  and  work  for  them  for  hire. 

What  freedom,  then,  have  thfy  in  England,  more  than  we  can  have  in 

Turkey  or  France  ?     For,  there,  if  any  man  wiH  work  for  wages,  he 

may  live  among  them,  otherwise  not ;  theref<»rc  consider,  whether  this 

be  righteous,  and  fur  the  peace  of  the  nation,  that  laws  shall  be  made 

to  give  freedom  to  iinpropriators  and  freeholders,  whereas  the  poor, 

that  have  no  land,  are  left  still  in  the  streights  of  beggary,  and  are  shut 

out  of  all  livelihod,  but  what  they  shall  pick  out  of  sore  bondage,  by 

working  for  others,,  as  roasters  over  them ;  and,  if  this  be  not  the 

burden  of  the  Norman  yoke,  let  rational  men  judge :     Therefore  talce 

not  away  men,  but  take  away  the  power  of  tyranny  and  bad  government 

(the  price  is  in  your  hand),  and  4et  no  part  of  the  nation  be  wronged,  for 

want  of  a  representative. 

And  here  now  we  desire  your  publick  preachers,  that  say  they  pleach 
the  righteous  law,  to  consider  these  questions,  which  confirm  us  in  the 
peace  of  our  hearts,  that  we,  that  are  the  common  people  born  in  £ng« 
land,  ought  to  improve  the  commons,  as  we  have  declared,  for  a  publick 
treasury  and  livelihood ;  and  that  those  that  hinder  us  are  rebels  to  their 
Maker,  and  enemies  to  the  creation. 

First,  We  demand,  Yea  or  No,  Whether  the  earth»  with  her  fruits, 
was  made  to  be  bought  and  sold  from  one  to  another?  And  whether 
one  part  of  mankind  ^as  made  a  lord  of  the  land,  and  another  part  a 
serfant,  by  the  law  of  creation  before  the  fall  ? 

1  affihn  (and  I  challenge  you  to  disprove)  That  the  earth  Was  made 
to  be  a  common  treasury  of  livelihood  for  all,  without  respect  of  persotis, 
and  was  not  made  to  be  bought  and  sold :  And  that  mankind,  in  all 
his  branches,  is  the  lord  over  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  the  earth; 
sod  was  not  made  to  acknowledge  any  of  his  own  kind  to  be  his  teacher 
and  ruler,  but  the  spirit  of  righteousness  only  his  Maker,  and  to  walk 
ia  his  lights  and  SQ  to  live  in  peact*  aiidy  this  being  a  truthi  as  it  is^ 
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tlien  none  ought  to  be  lord*  or  landlords  over  ahotker^  bat  die  #atth  is 
free  for  every  son  ^nd  daughter  of  mankind  to  live  free  opoii. 

This  question  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any  text  of  scrifitere,  or 
example  since  the  fall;  but  the  answer  is  to  be  given  in  Ibc  light  q|. 
itself,  which  is  the  law  of  righteousness,  or  that  word  of  GcmI  that  was 
in  the  beginning,  which  dwells  in  a^n's  heart,  and  by  which  be  w#t  nadf, 
even  the  pur^  Uiw  of  creation,  unto  ^hich  the  creation  is  to  btt  ivstoiei). 
'  Before  the  fall,  Adam,  or  the  man,  did  dress  the  garden,  at  the  tfartb, 
in  love,  frbcdoni,.and  righteousness,  which  was  his  rest  and  peace;  but, 
when  covetousness  began  to  rife  up  in  him,  to  kiU  the  power  ci  Um 
and  freedom  in  him,  and  so  made  him  (mankind)  to  set  fainadf  one  mn 
above  another,  as  Cain  lifted  up  himself  aboveAbel(  which  wan  bat 
the  outward  declaration  of  the  two  powers  that  strive  in  the  man  Adasn'i 
heart:  And,  when  be  consented  to  that  serj^ent,  cdvafoosDen,  tiienhe 
fell  from  righteousness,  was  cursed,  and  was  sent  into  the  earth  to  eat 
his  bread  in  sorrow.  And  from  that  time  began  particular  j^F^priely  to 
grow  in  one  man  over  another ;  and  the  sword  brought  in  propriety, 
and  holds  it  up,  which  is  no  other  but  th^  power  of  angry  oovetoosneK} 
for  Cain  killed  Abel,  because  Abel's  principlt«,  of  velig|ion|  wore  eon* 
trary  to  his.  And  the  power  of  the  sword  is  still  Cain  ialling  Abel, 
lifting  up  one  man  still  above  another.  But  Abel  shall  not  alwnys  be 
slain,  nor  always  lie  under  the  bondage  of  Cain-a  cursed  propriety,  fur 
he  must  rise ;  and  that  Abel  of  old  was  but  a  type  of  Cbrtst^  that  ia  now 
rising  up.  to  r^torc  all  tbingii  from  bondage* 

Secondly,  I  demand.  Whether  all  wani  bkmdihed,nnd  toiany  came 
not  upon  the  creation,  when  one  man  endeavoured  td  b^  o  lord  owr 
another,  and  to  claim  propriety  in  the  eartli  one  abbve  another  ?  Your 
scripture  will  prove  this  sufficiently  to  bo  true.  Add  whether  this 
misery  shall  not  remove  (and  not  till  then)  when  all  the  branches  of 
mankind  shall  look  upon  themselves  as  one  man,  aad  upon  the  earth  as 
a  common  treasury  to  all,  without  rsspeeting  perwns*  every  one  acknow* 
ledging  the  law  of  righteousness  in  them  and  over  them,  and  walking  ia 
his  light  purely  ?  Then  cast  away  your  buying  and  selling  the  ewrth 
with  her  fruits;  it  is  anrigbtcous,  it  lifts  one  above  aitoCher,  it  makeiT 
one  man  oppress  another,  and  is  the  harden  of  the  creation. 
.  Thirdly,  Whether  the  work  of  restoration  liea  not  in  vemovhig  covet« 
ousaess,  casting  that  serpent  out  of  heaven  (reanbad)  and  making  man 
to  live  in  the  light  of  righteousness,  not  in  words  only,  aa  preacheia 
do,  but  in  action,  whereby  the  creation  shines  in  glory?    I  affirm  it 

Fourthly,  Whether  is  the  King  cff  Rigbtcoasate  a  mpee^r  of  pHMos, 
yea,  or  no?  If  you  say  iks  then  Wlu>  makes  this  diffcHnce,  Thait  tht 
elder  brother  slwll  be  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  yaanger  brother  a  slate 
and  beggar?  I  affirm.  It  was  and  ia  tovetonsnen  since  tho  Ml,  not 
the  King  of  Righteausness  before  the  fall,  thai  made  that  dtfimnce; 
tberefbrev  if  you  will  be  preachers^  hold  forth  the  kw  of  righteouencstf 
purely,  and  not  tlve  confused  law  of  coveloasness,  whioh  hjbtf  nar- 
derer.  The  Uw  of  righteousness  would  have  every  one  to  ewfoy  the 
benefit  of  his  creatioa,  that  is,  to  have  food  and  raiment  by  hi»  latxMlf 
freely  in  the  land  of  bis  nativity ;  but  convetousness  will  have  none  ta 
live  free,  but  he  that  hath  theatrong^t  arm  of  fieah  ^  M  otheit  maat  ha 
tervants. 
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FiAlilyi  ¥%eiher  etn  a  ti^  huve  true  pe909  by  mHrifi^  in  the  hra 
of  coveto^^Be^  and  9e\U  M  geaerally  nil  <|o,  or  by  walking  in  the  law  «# 
universal  ri^ht^ousne^s,  "dpinig  8$  be  woold  be  4oie  by }  1  affirm*  there 
is  no  true  peace, ^  till  men  talk  less,  and  live  more  actually  in  the  power 
of  univeraal  righteousness.  Then,  you  preachers,  lay  aside  your  mul- 
aktt<)«  of  words,  and  your  selfish  doctrines,  for  you  confound  and  delude 
the  people.  •  .  /  ♦ 

Sixthly,  Whether  does  the  King  of  righteousness  bid  you  love  or  hate 
your  enemies  7  If  you  say,  Love  them,  then  I  demand  of  you,  Why 
do  some  of  you,  iu  yoyr  ptllpit9»  and  elsewhere,  stir  up  the  p^opb  to 
beati  to  imprison,  put  to  death,  or  banish,  or  not  to  boy  and  sell  with 
those  that  endeavour  to  restore  the  earth  to  a  common  treasury  again?  * 
Surely,  at  the  worst,  you  can  make  them  but  your  enemies  ;^ere» 
fore  love  them,  win  them  by  love,  do  not  hate  them,  they  do  not  hate 

Seventhly,  Whether  it  be  aoC  a  great  breach  of  the  aalional  co« 
Tenant  to  give  two  sorts  of  people  their  freedom,  that  is,  gentry  and  , 
clergy,  and  deny  it  to  the  rest f  I  affim,  It  is  a  high  breach;  for 
nan's  laws  make  these  two  sorts  of  pebplethe  antichristian  ta^k- masters 
over  the  common  people;  the  one  forcing  the  people  to  give  them  rent 
for  the  earth,  and  to  work  for  hire  for  £cm;  the  other,  which  is  the 
clergy,  forcing  a  maintenance  orti>(hc8  from  the  people:  A  prac'* 
tice,  which  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  p^hets  never  walked  in ;  theiv^. 
fore,  surely,  you  are  the  false  Chri^ts,  and  false  prophets^  that  aie 
lisen  up  in  these  latter  days.  '     ^ 

Thus  I  have  declared  to  yoa,  and  to  all  in  the  whole  worTd,  what 
that  power  of  life  ts,  that  it  in  me;  and,  knbwma  that  the  spirit  of 
rigbteousnesa  does  appear  in  many  in  this  land,  1  desire  alt  of  you 
seriously, '  in  love  and  humility,  fo  consider  of  this  business  of  publick 
community,  which  I  am  carried  forth'  in  the  power  of  love,  and  clear 
light  of  umversal  righleoiuness,  to  advance  as  much  as  I  can;  and  I 
can  do  no  other,  the  kw'  of  love  m  my  heart  does  so  cotistrain  me;  by 
reason  whereof  I  am  caMed  fool  and  madman,  and  have.many  slanderous 
reports  cast  upon  ne,  and  meet  with  much  fury  from  some  covetous 
people ;  under  all  'which  my  spirit  is  made  patieat,  and  is  guarded  with 
joy  and  pi^ce^  1  bate  none,  I  love  all,  I  delight  to  see  every  one  live 
comfortably,  I  would  have  none  live  in  poverty,  streights,  or  sorrows; 
therefore,  if  you  find  any  selfishness  in  this  work,  or  discover  any  thitig 
that  is  destructive  to  the  whole  creation,  that  you  would  op^  your 
hearts  as  freely  to  me,  in  declaring  my  weakness  to  me,  as  I  have  been 
open-hearted,  in  declaring  that  which  I  find  and  feel  much  life  and 
strength  in*  But,  if  you  see  righteousness  in  it,  and  that  it  holds 
forth  tl^e  strength  of  universal  love  to  all,  without  respect  to  persons,  so 
that  our  Creator  is  honoured  tte  tha  work  of  his  hand,  then  own  it,  and 
justify  it,  and  let  the  power  of  love  have  his  freedom  and  glory. 

JERRARD  WINSTANLY. 

The  reformation,  that  England  now  is  to  endeavour,  is  not  to  remqve 
the  Norman  yoke  only,  and  to.  bring  us  back'  to  be  govcrood  by  those 
laws,  Aat  were  before  William  the  Conqueror  came  in,  as  if  that  were, 
therukoc  inark^«M!.aiiiik>t:    Ho^  thatijk iu7t itj^  but  the  refounatioxvis 
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ftccarding  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  is  the  pure  law  of  righteousiifsi 
before  the  fall,  which  made  all  things,  and  unto  which  all  things  arc  tA 
be  restored  ;  find  he,  that  endeavours  not  that,  is  a  covenant-breaker. 

This  letter,  with  the  questions,  was  delivered  by  the  autlM^s  own 
band  to  the  general  and  the  chief  officen;  and  they  very  mildly  pioinaed, 
they  would  read  it,  and  consider  of  it. 


NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  REUGION 

EXPLAINING  EACH  OTHER. 

IV  TWO  BtSAYS. 

The  first  shewing  what  religion  is  essential  to  man.     The  second,  tbt 
state  of  souls  after  death,  as  discovered  by  revelation* 

M.  S.   Never  before  published. 

ESSAY  THE  FIRST. 
(hi  the  Religim  euential  to  Mam* 

IN  religion  all  true  principles  must  depend  upon  one  only  principle; 
this  only  principle  is  that  of  a  self-sufficient  being* 

Every  relation  between  two  intelligent  beings  is  necessarily  founded 
in  the  nature  of  both.  Now  religion  is  csseniially  no  more  than  a  re- 
lation between  God  and  man*  It  can  therefore  be  founded  only  in  ibe 
nature  of  these  two  being/i. 

Then  every  point  of  doctrine,  every  opinion,  which  is  evidently  oppo- 
site as  well  to  tlie  nature  of  God,  as  to  that  of  man,  ought  to  be  deemed 
false,  or  at  least,  foreign  to  man  s  essential  religion. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  religion,  essential  to  man,  must  be 
sitiiple,  evident,  free  from  all  contradiction;  that  it  must  exclude  every 
thing  false  and  imaginary;  that  it  cannot  require  any  man  to  strain  his 
bclici:  to  what  savours  of  an  impossibility,  much  less  to  what  savours  of 
contradiction. 

If  God  is  self-sufficient,  he  is  perfectly  disinterested;  for  what  is  in- 
finite can  lose  nothing,  as  it  can  gain  nothing.  Therefore  he  did  not 
make  man  out  of  nothing  to  increase  his  own  happiness;  consequcDtly 
his  creating  him  capable  of  happiness  could  be  for  no  other  end,  but  to 
render  him  happy.  If  this  be  his  end,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  this 
end  subsists  invariably.  God  is  therefore  concerned  for  the  happiness 
of  those  beings  \%  horn  he  has  created* 

^  The  conclusion  from  hence  is  plain,  that,  since  God  does  nothing  for 
his  own  advantage,  he  has  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage  of  his  crcs* 
tures;  that,  whatever  is  cailed  Migion,  is  reduced  to  this.  (If  it  be  ob- 
jected to  this,  that  the  scripture  says,  God  made  all  things  for  his  owa 
glory:  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  from  the  expressions  of  scripture  \vc  form 
the  idea  ot  God,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  the  idea  of  God  we  recii/y 
whatever  these  ixpre(«ions  seem  to  ascribe  to  him,  that  b  either  imper- 
fect or  contradictory;)  therefore  e^cry  other  idea  ot  religibn  i$  so  fsr 
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from  honpvriagOod,  that  it  really  dbhoDOun  kim,  by  suppoting  hii;a  to 
be  like  unto  men,  who,  in  coBipqueiice  of  their  intufficieiicy,  camot  ba 
perfectly  draDtecented* 

The  first  idea  a  man  has,  is,  that  be  exists*  He  finds  he  could 
-ndt  be  the  aathor  of  his  own  existence,  so  that  the  source  of  existence 
resides  elsewhere.  Where  roost  it  reude'  It  mast  be  in  some  being  that 
has  not  received  ito existence  fron  any  other;  man,  therefore,  is  obli* 
ged  to  own,  that  there  is  a  first,  a  self-existent  being.  This  first  dJKo* 
very  (which  you  see  is  only  an  iinavoidable  consequence  of  experience) 
is  suAcient  to  lead  him  to  others,  I  mean  to  more  particular  ideas  con- 
cerning the  attributes. of  that  First  Being;  as  whatever  we  are  ca* 
pable  of  feeling,  tasting,  or  knowing,  must  necesiarily  proceed  from  that 
First  Cause'.  This  idea  leads  us  to  discover  in  the  First  Being,  not  only 
power  but  also  wisdom  and  goodnessy  and  thb  discovery  also  arises  from 
experience. 

Nothing  is  mote  iamiliar  to  experience  than  the  sentiment  of  joy. 
This  sentiment,  which  is  only  momentary  in  man,  gives  him  some  idea- of 
a  more  real  felicity,  whereof  that  which  he  feels  is  only  a  specimen  or 
sample.  From  this  experience  he  concludes  that  the  author  of  his  beingt 
having  made  him  capable  of  so  d^cious  a  sentiment,  must  be  the 
source  of  all  felicity. 

Another  thing,  which  he  feels^  leads  him  still  farther*  I  mean  the  in* 
vincible  inclination  he  has  t9  happiness;  and,  as  this  desire  b<  insepa- 
rable to  hu  beings  itroust  likewise  be  ascribed  to  the  Author  of  his  Be- 
ing; from  whence  he  justly  concludes,  that  happiness  is  the  end  of  his 
being.  This  conclusion  leads  him  to  another ;  he  finds  it  is  not  com- 
pletely attained  in  this  world,  consequently  there  must  be  one  hereafter* 
which  will  accomplish  that  end.  All  these  sentiments  naturally  arise 
from  a  man's  considering  himself  only.  Let  us  now  introduce  him  into  so- 
ciety. He  observes  that  the  earth  produces  all  the  necessary  things  for 
man's  subsistence,  but  this  being  not  equally  divided,  begets  the  Ian* 
guage  of  mine,  and  thine;  this  language  occasions  another,  namely,  that 
of  just  and  unjust,  true  and  false. 

When  we  hear  men  say  to  one  another,  This  is  false,  that  is  unjust,  ho 
enquires  into  the  nleaning  of  these  terms.  He  finds  that  the  word  false, 
consists  in  the  denying  what  we  know  to  be  true,  or  affirming  what  we 
know  not  to  be  so. 

That  what  is' called  unjust,  consists  in  taking  from  another  what  is  al- 
lowed to  be  his, or  in  not  keeping  one's  promise. 

But  notwithstanding  he  has  clear  ideas  of  what  is  truth  or  falshood, 
justice  or  injustice,  yet,  upon  examining  things  more,  he  sometimes  ob- 
tervea,  that  falshood  lends  such  assistance  to  injustice,  that  judges  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  discern  who  is  in  the  right,  and  who  in  the  wrong, 
•a  that  sometimes  the  innocent. suffer,  and  the  guilty  escape.  He  then 
concludes,  that  if  a  being,  equitable  in  flie  highest  degree,  suffers  for  a 
time,  that  justice  should  not  be  rightly  administered,  it  is,  because  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  care  of  distributing  it  hereafter  in  the  most  exact 
proportion,  when  the  unjust,  and  the  murtherer,  will  receive  the  retribu- 
tion due  to  their  violence,  and  the  poor  and  innocent  persons,  who  sunk 
^der  the  wtigbt  of  injustice^  will  receive  a  proportionable  recompence. 
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'  HMiee  tie  mty  mo  that  nal  reWpoia  is  boI  w  miick  dwwr  di&iCMA 
•f  aMii»  assomi^  would  pettuaile  «;  Snr  it  does  noi  comnt  to  mmch  m 
a  knowledge  acqaired  by  the  insiraction  we  recem  feom  0Ck«i«,  as  ia 
tiiat  we  rcceivir  or  attain  from  our  selves  bjseotiiiiciitaiul  expesieace. 

But  wmt  perhaps  w»ll  say,  that  such  a  rtttpotk  as  this  feaaiied  oo  ovr 
tMturat  facBltm  is  not  saffie icnt  for  saltatni;  this  is  oufy  the  idigiott  of 
nature,  which  is  infinitely  tafemr  to  re?ealcd  laUgibKi  whkh  is  not 
founded  on  sentiment  and  experience^  baton  faith»  akusvftm  Christiaa 
is  obliged  to  believe  what  be  does  not  see. 

Don't  let  attachment  to  wioffds  mislead  ua.  Natuial  religiasi^  ssy 
these  men,  is  greatly  kiferioff  tf>  revealed  I1bis  is  a  lama  pvoposidon. 
Here  is  one  equivalent  to  it;  Kature  in  chiMren  is  greatly  inferior  to 
fducalionb 

Hie  usoof  educatioB  is  most- certainly  notte  daslfloy  natuic^  knt  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  Revealed  religion  ought  to  be  with-  respect  to 
men,  what  education  Is  with  reject  to*  ehildM,  it  cSAonly  build  upoa 
Ao  foundatioK  of  nature. 

This  being  supposed,  'tis  plaia,  revealed  rdigion  bcaia  a  rdatiQa  to 
oar  natural  fiscullies,  and  ought  neither  to  destroy  them,  or  be  substita* 
ted  i»  their  room.  This  idea  of  subswtulian,  which  wu  adopt  wiffaeat 
being  aware  of  it«  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  case,  as  may 
be  proved  by  an  example  taken  fima  education.  A  school-baj  has  a 
good  natural  genius  fop  arithmetick,  and  desiies  to  Icam  the  rules  of  it; 
A  master  gives  him  a  book  of  saais,  all  done  to  his  band:  the  scholar 
then  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  believe,  without  examining,  the  exactness 
of  eveiy  one  of  the  rules,  being  pvetty  sure  the  master  is  not  mistaken. 
I  say  this  book  would  ii^  that  case  be  substitvli'd  ta  tbe  nx>ni  of  the 
aatural  capacity,  which  tlie  hoy  has  for  cyphering.  He  wiil  not  exert 
ft,  as  5nding  the  work  ready  done  to  his  hsndy  but  what  is  the  hay  the 
better  for  thi8^  All  that  he  wiU  know  is  this^  That  he  anist  believe, 
without  knowing  why,  that  such  and  such  figuses  lo  put  together  oiake 
inch  a  sum. 

Thus  you  tell  roe  I  must  believe  without  examtniog,  becaise  God  hatb 
said  it;  but  this  examination,  which  yon  exclude,  naoeisarily  supposes 
another,  or  perhaps  several,  befoie  I  can  be  convinced  of  this^  F6r, 
fr^m  my  knowing  there  W  a  God,  it  does  not  follow  that 'tis  he  that 
speaks  in  such  a  book.  That  book,  say  you,  carries  with  it  the  niarfc» 
of  truth,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  received.  ¥ery  welL  Yoa  no  longer 
then  insist  that  I  should  believe  without  examiniag,  since  you  yourMlf 
invite  me  to  judge  of  this  book  by  the  marks  it  carries  with  it.  But  bow 
shall  I  judge  of  riiem  ?  By  what  rule  shall  I  he  inabled  to  dncero  wllat 
you  call  the  marks  of  truth  ?  In  order  to  do  thi8»  I  muat  consaU  tfae- 
principles  of  truth,  and  from  them  form  my  notionof  these  marks* 

People  are  undoubtedly  guided  by  a  false  notion,  whea  they  comidor 
Sealed  religioa,  and  the  religion  of  nature,  as  opposite  to  one  another* 
To  decide  the  matter,  a  peraon  nef$d  only  ask  himself.  Whether  the 
means  can  be  opposite  to  the  end?  And  whether  we  cms  wanaatablj 
extol  the  means  above  the  end,  to  which  they  are  suhaervieDt? 

Well  now,  allowing  that  our  lutional  man  baa  examined;  mod  in 
intirely  satisfied  by  the  narksi  that  such  a  book  cootatM  ^  i 
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\m  of  Cod;  lor  be  cannot  tbmk  it  ^tranj^  that  the  deify  sbotild  interest 
himself  for  men,  who  are  the  work  of  his  own  hand$,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  he  sbotild  employ  diQerent  means  to  form  and  perfect  them, 
like  a  father  who  takes  pains  to  form  and  perfect  bis  children;  that, 
God  having  placed  Qs  amon^t  such  a  number  of  different  objects,  be 
should  condescend  to  warn  and  instruct  us  as  to  the  use  we  are  to  make 
of  them,  and  that,  considering  the  shortness  of  life,  be  sfaoufld  a)so  warn 
us  of  wb.at  is  to  be  our  future  portion,  according  to  the  use  we  sbail 
inake  of  our  time  here, 

>  By  exanirning  this  revelation,  be  finds  it  exactly  agree  with  tbe  religion 
of  his  understanding.  He  finds  the  author  of  it,  Jesus  Christ  himself^ 
declaring  ih&t  both  the  law  and  the  gospel  center  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  imrautabie  law :  1)q  to  others  as  you  vxmldthflt  they  should  do  to 
you.    And  this  bc'bas  fniuie  good  by  most  of  his  precepts. 

But  it  will  be  said,  If  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  centered  there, 
^^hat  did  he  teach  men  that  tbey  did  not  know  beforef  i  answer,  That ' 
Jesus  Christ  has  (properly  spra:king)  required  nothing  of  men,  but  what 
they  themselves  could  perceive  to  be  just.  He  appealed  on  all  occasions 
to  their  discernment.  He  never  grounds  bis  precepts  upon  his  own 
^uthorityj  but  upon  their  agreement  with  common  sense,  upon  the  force 
of  truth,  which  they  are  capable  of  feeling,  when  tbry  do  not  wilfully 
oppose  it.  If  I  do  not  speak  truth,  said  he,  do  not  heUere  me.  He  invites 
men  to  examine,  and  made  tbe  most  simple  amongst  them  judges  of  bis 
actionsi 

Now  such  is  tbe  tiature  of  the  understanding,  that  it  can  believe 
notliing  but  what  it  discovers  to  be  true.  If  God  should  require  men  to 
believe  wbajt  they  can^t  discern  to  be  true,  be  would  in  that  case  disown 
tbe  intelligent  faculty  which  he  has  given  them  ;  truth  would  no  longer 
have  any  force  to  convince  and  persuade;  they  must  become  like  those 
idols  ot  whom  'tis  said,  that  they  have  eyes,  but  see  ttoty  &c.  If  men 
could  believe  what  they  please,  to  what  purpose  should  we  appeal  to 
common  sense,  and  ask  those  questions  in  every  body^s  mouth.  Is  it  not 
true  f  Is  it  notjustf  Accordingly  we  find  Jesus  Christ  speaking  to  men, 
always  supposing  them  to  have  understanding  and  liberty.  He  appeals 
to  the  understanding  of  tbe  Jc^s  against  their  laws  and  customs,  which 
.  tbey  reckoned  to  be  most  sacred,  such  as  observing  the  sabbatb,  &c« 
For  common  sense  would  have  told  them,  that  the  sabbath  must  have 
been  ipadc  for  pan,  and  not  man  for  the*  sabbath.  ]f  so,  thedoin^  er 
receiving  goody  on  that  day,  would  not  have  been  looked  upon  as  they 
pretended  or  imagined  a  breach  of  it.  iie  does  not  stop  at  the  letter  of 
the  law  we  see,  but  enter  into  rbe  spirit  of  it;  he  appeals  to  themselves, 
whether  any  of  them  would  not,  or  ought  not  to  take  care  of  bis^ox  or 
bis  ass  on  that  day. 

But  then  'tis  urged,  That  if  the  nature  of  the  understanding  be  such, 
ihat  it  can  bdicve  nothing  but  what  it  discovers  to  be  true,-  What  must 
we  do  with  the  masteries  of  revealed  religion?  The  word  mystery  denotes 
something  hid,  the  knowledge  of  which  God  has  n*servcd  to  himself;  let 
tis  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  evident  ancf  undoubted  truth  1  and  if  so^ 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  condiict  ?  Would  it  hinder 
lis  from  knowing  and  practising  the  duties  of  natural  and  revealed  religion? 
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No,  but  we  should  be  ignorant  of  a  great  many  things*  -  We  sBouU 
indeed  be  ignorant  of  that  art  which  passes  under  the  name  of  contro- 
versy; we  should  have  no  idea  of  those  distinctions'  of  words,  and  of 
those  subdivisions  in  iofiuifumn  which  have  inrichcit  dictionaries.  Wt 
should  be  ignorant  of  those  names  of  sects,  Arianism^  Pelagianism,  So- 
cinianisqiy  &c.  We  should  not  have  known  to  what  a  pitch  animosity, 
rancour,  bigotry,  and  ambition  can  be  carried  under  the  name  of  zeal. 
If  we  had  been  ignorant  of  these  things,  would  not  the  world  have  been 
a  gainer  in  other  respects  ?  Wars  about  religion,  ,which  of. all  wars  am 
^the  bloodiest,  had  never  been  known.  Christians  would  have  made 
(without  thesi.'  controversies)  the  study  of  religion  to  consist  in  being 
good  men.  The  gospel  would  only  lead  them  to  that;  in  every  page  of 
it,  they  will  find  instructions  tending  to  make  them  sincere,  equitable, 
and  beneficent.  Every  man  then  who  should  be  wanting  in  such  virtues, 
or  have  their  opposite  vices,  would  be  deemed  (as  indeed  they  are)  void 
oT  religion.  For  what  is  called  devotion,  would  not  supply  the  place  of 
.religion  where  the  fundamentals  of  it  are  wanting.  Men  would  not 
damn  one  another  then;  that  privilege  would  be  unknown  to  them;  and 
they  would  be  as  little  acquainted  with  that  of  tyrannbing  over  the  con- 
sciences uf  others. 

But,  if  you  set  aside  mysteries,  religion  would  be  reduced  to.some- 
thing  so  very  simple,  that  the  mos(  illiterate  men  may  understand  it. 
What  advantage  would  the  learned  have  over  them  ?  And  would  it  be 
reasonable  that  they,  who  consume  themselves  in  laborious  researches 
about  mysteries,  should  hava  made  no  farther  progress  than  the  greatest 
part  amongst  the  illiterate!  In  answer,  I  say  that  I  know  the  gospel 
was  preached  to  the  illiterate,  and  I  know  that  the  religion  proper  for 
all  mankind  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  illiterate.  From  whence 
I  may  justly  conclude,  that  Christ  did  not  require  of  any  one  to  pene- 
trate into  things  which  arc  obscure;  nay  I  go  farther  in  my  belief,  that 
what  is  a  mystery  to  the  illiterate,  will  be  equally  so  to  those  learned 
men  who  have  exhausted  themselves  perhaps  in  useless  researches.  Is 
this  a  conjecture  only?  Not  in  the  least.  These  learned  men  have 
multiplied  contradictions,  in  proportion  as  they  attempted  to  explain 
those  mysteries.  Therefore  let  those  who  are  lovers  of  truth  embrace  in 
its  full  force  this  maxim  :  Things  -which  are  hid  arc  to  God,  hut  things 
revealed  are  to  us,  and  to  our  cMidren,  to  do  them. 

)Vl),ehever  we  put  this  question  to  ourselves,  What  is  the  end,  or  design 
of  religion  ?  The  most  natural  answer  that  occurs  is.  That  religion  is 
intended  to  make  us  good  men,  that  is,  upright,  equitable,  beneficent, 
sincere,  or  true  in  our  discourse,  as  well  as  in  our  conduct.  This  answer 
all  Christians  unanimously  approve  of.  If  this  be  the  end,  as  we  are 
all  agreed  in  it  is,  must  we,  before  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it,  know 
thoroughly  all  the  different  senses  which  are  put  upon  the  dificrent 
passages  in  scripture?  And  also  which  is  the  true  genuine  sense?  But 
perhaps  my  whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient  for  such  a  study.  At 
what  lime  then  must  I  begin  to  be  a  good  roan  ?  From  hence  1  may 
Wj^ly  conclude,  that'  the  essential  part  of  religion  is  uprightness  and 
'sinc^ity,  and  the  accessory  part  is  a  knowledge  of  particular  thingji 
otfercd  to  us  inscriptLie 
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Whai  a  tling  Contains  two  parts,  the  one  essential,  the  other  acces* 
ftory,  in  order  to  know  which  part  is  essential,  if  you  cut  off  one  part, 
atid,  by  so  doing,  you  do  not  destroy  the  essence  of  the  thing,  then  it  is 
plain,  the  part  cut  off  is  only  accessoi^.  ^  ' 

Now  i  ask :  If  you  remove  from  the  idea  of  religion  that  fund  of 
uprightness  abovementioned,  and  place  in  its  room  all  the  acquired 
knowledge^  which  the  written  revelation  offers,  What  would  happen? 
Would  a  man,  in  this  case,  have  any  religion  ?  On  the  other  hand. 
If  you  remove  from  religion  that  acquired  knowledge,  and  substitute 
in  its  room  a  fund  of  uprightness,  as  before  descHbed,  I  ask^  Whether 
such  a  man  would  be  void  of  religion? 

It  may,  however,  and  ought  to  be  observed.  That  what  is  only  ac^ 
cessory,  with  respect  to  one  man,  may  be  essential  in  respect  to  another; 
for,  if  sincerity  requires  me  to  assent  to  every  truth,  that  is  either 
sensible,  or  evident,  aH  the  truths,  which  appear  to  me  as  such,  become 
essential  with  respect  to  me. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  shew  how  this  essential  religion  is  to  be  prac- 
tised. The  comparison,  we  are  apt  to  make  upon  all  occasions,  betweea 
the  Supreme  Being  and  those  men  we  call  sovereigns,  is  apt  to  lead  us 
into  numberless  mistakes.  Christians,  by  it,  are  accustomed  from  their 
'  infancy  to  consider  religion  as  something  by  which  God  is  honoured. 
So  early  do  they  fancy  to  themselves,  that,  when  they  pray  to  him,  or 
praise  him,  he  is  much  obliged  to  them  for  it ;  •and  that,  by  giving  alms, 
and  doing  what  we  call  good  works,  they  honestly  purchase  heaven. 

If  afterwards  they  do  not  think  so  grosly,  this  opinion  subsists  in  the 
main,  though,  perhaps,  so  secretly,  that  they  themselves  are  not  aware 
of  it.  We  find  our  common  discourse  receive  some  tincture  from  thi^ 
opinion ;  we  talk  of  glorifying  God,  and  paying  him  the  homage  that  is  • 
due,  as  a  thing  advantageous  to  him ;  we  insinuate,  that  he  must  bo 
highly  offended  (not  to  say  affronted)  by  those  who  refuse  to  pay  him  this 
homage. 

The  usual  distinction  between  what  we  owe  to  God,  and  what  we 
owe  to  ounelvcs,  gives  many  people  room  to  make  separate  articles  of* 
them.  They  give  him  his  portion,  if  we  may  use  the  word ;  they  set 
a*part  a  certain  time  for  wonhipping  him;  in  short,  they  render  unto 
God  what  they  think  is  his  due;  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  convince 
many  people;  that  this  part  of  religion,  which  seems  only  to  relate  to 
God,  does,  like  all  the  rest,  tend  solely  to  the  advantage  of  man.  For, 
if,  according  to  the  foundation-principle  here  laid  down,  God  is  a 
self-sufficient  Being,  our  worshipping  him  can  benefit,  none  but  our- 
selves. 

Yet,  what  strange  metamorphoses  some  people  imagine  are  produced 
by  devotion !  During  these  unhappy  minutes,  an  unjust  man  puts  on 
sentiments  of  equity,  a  severe  man  sentiments  of  humanity,  a  proud 
man  sentiments  of  humility.  Now  let  tis  examine,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  all  this,  whether  we  do  not  impose  upon  ourselves.  SeHtimtnts 
pvtm!  Does  not  this  phrase  seem  to  imply  a  contradiction  ?  Is  it  in 
a  man's  power  to  assume  what  sentiments  he  pleases?  No,  but  he  may 
strongly  imagine  them;  and  these  imaginedi  not  to  say  imaginary  senti« 
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nentt*  is  called  puUiiig  on,  because  the  afpearancei  ottfae»  mit  pot 

xm,  and  afterwards  we  are  apt  to' take  it  for  ivality. 

What  provQfi  thera  to  be  mffiely  borrowed  is,  Tbat  we  are  fmsseAtly 
•tripped  of  them.  This  is  expciieoccd  ia  fieasons  of  high  deTotkm; 
whkrh  as  soon  as  over,  the,.very  next  day  we  find,  that  .we  aie  no  longer 
^  the  same  men  which  w^  believed  ourstTiies  to  be,  the  day  befofe;  iad 
yet  it  is  In  these  cfiorlB  of  devotion*  th«2  laany  people  make  their  Chri»' 
tiantty  to  consist.  Tbey  complain,  and  blame  themselves  k>T  their 
lukowannncsa,  and  that  want  of  ibrvencyt  which  they  ought  to  ha«c^ 
but  not  their  iieglcct  of  practising  the  duties  flowing  fraa  benefiteoce: 
Lament,  above  all,  the  badness  of  their  memories,  in  not  retaining  the 
good  -things  which  thcvy  lead  aiid  bear^  but  neglect  to  blame  tbeanselves 
for  not  performing  the  duties  tbey  do  remember*  These  bonowed  aent^^ 
mcnts,  on  which  thpy  jsct  so  gceat  a  value,  is  what  make^  them  negled 
the  study  of  themselves.  They  torment  tbemaelvea  aboat  what  is  aoC 
in  their  power,  and  oftentimes  neglect  what  deserves  tbar  giiealDSt 
attentlOfi. 

No  imaginary  effort  can  deserve  the  name  of  viitUiP,  for  vtitue  miut 
lave  truth  for  its  foundation*  J  ask,  Can  a  man,  that  is  cix  ieet  hi^ 
persuade  hin^self  that  he  is  but  four } 

It  is  plain,  our  passions  canoot  be  commanded ;  we  cannot  low,  hate^ 
or  fear,  purely  by  being  lad  to  do  it.  But  thea»  say  you,  If  thepasaiofs 
are  not  under  coinuiand,  if  love,  fox  iastanoe,  is  not' to  be  camneiided, 
because  the  heart  is  framed  in  Mich  a  manner,  as  not  to  love  any  thing, 
but  what  appears  amiable  to  it,  What  shall  we  do  with  aeveml  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  injoining  us  to  love  «ottr  neighbour  as  ourselves,  hc.i 
^lust  we  suj^pose,  that  the  gospel  commands  us  to  do  a  thing  impos- 
sible ?  Or  must  we  blimlly  supftosc,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  love, 
upon  command?  Surely,  neither  one,  nor  the  other.  The^taap- 
position  would  be  iniurious  to  the  author  of  the  ^pel«  the  second 
opposite  to  the  laws  of  nature.  What  medium  must  be  then  taken  ?  it 
is  plain,  itature  and  ihe  gospel  have  but  one  and  the  saaie  original : 
Wlien,  therefore,  I  read,  Tiiou  skali  lose  Uty  Meighbour  a$  thpKlf»  B§ 
ikis  shall  %ll  men  Aaon,  tkcU  jne  are  mjf  disapieSf  if'  ye  iove  one  another. 
Let  u>  examine  into  the  other  parts  of  the  gospel,  -and  thedifficalty  will 
soon  cease:  we  there  shall  fiixl  other  commands  of  th&»iae  import, 
where  the  difiiculty  aboine-imejitiooed  will  quicJdy  vanish.  Here  is  a 
proposition  will  do  it:  dUihingi^  vihiokye  would  thai  men  ilumU  do 
ioyou,  do  ye  nlso  io  them  m  Uke  manner:  for  thio  ie  ike  law  and  tie 
prophets^  Are  we  not,  by  this,  commanded  w  he  equitable,  or  to  endea- 
vour to  be  so?  Without  dispute,  we  are.  Here,  then,  the  voice  of 
the  gospel  and  that  of  nature  nte  but  one  and  4he  same  voices  con* 
jr  scqucntly,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  it.j  the*e  is  no  yoom  here  iar 
X  jhe  presence  of  impossibility.  So  tlmt,  you  sea,  in  this  ^ense,  k  ia  mat 
impossible  to  obey  our  Saviour's  fwoc^pt  of  lo«ii\g  our  ea^miess  and 
he  himself  shews  you  how  to  do  it,  %  doing  good  to  them  that  Jiafes 

?'ou.    Now,  it  is  plain,  we  can- easily  conoeive  a  difiesance  batwaen 
oving  one,  iltid  doing  good  to  him :     if  the  former  is  not  your  foweE, 
the  latter  surely  is ;  (ot,  to  luse  any  on%  we  must  think  lua.posisia^ 
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U  somesmkU*  qvaKHes,  whciets,  to  do  gaoA  (a  bin,  it  j§  iiiiBcknt  if 
ipe  fee  him  in  want  of  it. 

To  conolodc  as  I  began:  I  saj*  Tbftt»  in  trua  leligioD^  all  tbat  are 
called  the  Dntkt  of  Mcti,  vhetWr  relaiiRg  to  God,  to  our  nei^boun^ 
or  <Kifselvc9,  when  strictly  con»kteml,  melt  as  it  wreinto  one  another^ 
and  all  tend  to  procure  him  g^d,  an<l  th«t  happiaeaa  for  wbich  he  waa 
made.  Fbr,  teeing  God  b  a  self-auflicient  Being*  he  does  nothing  liar 
his  own  advantage;  he  can  have  no  other  view,  than  the  advantage  of 
lu%  crtatttfes:  Therefore  whatever  is  called  rel^ion  is  leduced  to  this; 
any  other  idea  of  religion  is  so  far  from  honouring  God,  that  it  really 
dishoiiottrs  him;  for,  otherwise,  you  suppose  him  to  be  Uke  unto 
men,  wh<v  in  consequence  of  tbeir  known  imuficiencyy  caiiaot  b« 
peri«ctly  disinterested. 

From  heace  it  is  evident  even  t&  a  demonstration.  That  the  principle 
of  a  self^uficient  Being  is  so  iiar  from  rttining  religtooi  tWt  it  is  th« 
real  basis  of  it;  it  is  so  kr  from  destroving  OKirality,  that  it  compre* 
benrfs  the  strongest  motives  to  it.  For  the  self-sufBcient  Beings  having 
BO  need  of  his  creataves,  has»  in  wbat  wa  call  reltgioo,  no  other  ioten^sC 
in  view,  but  theirs;  no  other  aim,  but  tbat  of  making  them  happy; 
which  was  the  sole  design  of  his  creating  them,  all  his  laws  having  the 
same  tendency. 

Agreeable  to  the  foregoing  abstract  or  plan  of  the  Christien  religion, 
let  us  now  consider  the  sta^c  of  souls  after  death  as  discovered  to  os  by- 
revelation. 

Mankind  are  agreed  that  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  jjistice  are  iiise* 
parably  connected  with  the  idea  of  God;  but  our  custom  of  settling 
these  attributes,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  is  a  proof  that  We  .ura 
strangers  to  their  nature. 

We  usually  say,  that  justice  gives  way  to  goodness,  or  goodness  gives 
place  to  justice ;  and  hence  imagine,  that  they  arc  so  far  from  being  ono 
and  the  same,  tbat  there  is  even  a  considerable  distance  between  them. 
If  we  survey  them  in  another  light,  and  trace  them  up  to  their  origin^ 
weshall  find  that  goodness  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  justice,  the  latter 
losing  itself  in  the  former. 

L^  us  then  represent  to  ourselves  the  infinite  Being  in  the  eternity, 
prior  to  the  existence  of  time,  before  any  creatures  came  out  of  bis  bands. 
Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  this  Being  self-suificient,  designing  to  form 
intelligent  Beings.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with  this  pur* 
pose,  before  it  was  put  in  execation:  Wlwa  can  we  presume  concerning 
tiie  state  of  these  new  Beings,  that  are  to  come  from  tl»«  hands  of  a 
perfectly  happy  Being,  but  they  will  be  rendered  as  happy  as  their  Buite 
capacities  will  admit  of? 

For  tlie  perfectly  happy  being,  wanting  nothing  for  himself,  cannot 
create  beings  with  a  view  of  making  addition  to  his  own  felicity  ;  it  roust 
then  be  to  make  them  happy  as  he  himself  is,  in  proportion  to  finite  an4 
infinite.  Hei>ce  it  fellows  tbat  the  idea  of  infinite  goodness  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  an  infinitely  happy  being;  the  pure  and  perfi-ct  good  camiot 
do,  or  confer,  any  thing  but  what  isgood,  and,  did  it  commuuicatA 
any  thing  else|  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 
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This  idea  of  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  a  positive  one,  which  justice  is 
not.  Equity  therefore  constituting  without  dispute  the  essonce  of  justice, 
I  would  ask  whether  infinite  goodness  and  perfect  equity  do  not  har- 
moniously agree?     And  whether  they  can  be  set  in  oppodtion? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  effects  of  sovereign  goodness  are  never  siis» 
pended,  but  that  we  even  share  of  them  when  under  punishment ;  some 
resemblance  we  see  of  it  in  the  chastisements  that  parental  affection 
inflicts.  Thus  the  Deity,  by  the  small  portion  of  benevolence  we  feel 
in  ourselves,  invites  us  to  judge  how  far  his  own  immense  goodness  may 
reach. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  this  idea  df  infinite  goodness, 
but  has  never  heard  talk  of  a  miserable  eternity,  How  do  we  imagine 
such  a  man  would  relish  the  first  proposal  of  it  ?  What  horror  wunld 
not  such  an  irodge  give  him?  He  would  conclude  that  those,  who 
admit  of  such  a  state,  have  a  Ood  different  from  his ;  that  they  wem 
never  acquainted  with  the  immense  goodness  of  the  supremely  happy 
1>eing.  He  would  qven  conjecture,  that  those,  who  espouse  this  opimon, 
feel  not  within  themselves,  those  characters  of  beneficence  which  ard 
inseparable  from  human  nature. 

In  reality,  this  strange  opinion  degrades  the  divine  goodness,  and 

places  it  below  human  goodness.     For  it  supposes  that  God  coo  Id  not 

^foresee  what  would  befall  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  that  he  ventured 

to  give  being  to  an  infinile  number  of  creatures,  without  any  certainty 

of  being  able  to  make  them  happy. 

It  will  be  granted,  that  this  plan  is  worthy  of  God,  and  its  end  above 
all  fully  satisfactory.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  That,  in  order  to 
mrrive  at^his  happy  end,  there  is  a  terrible  interval ;  the  unavoidable 
miseries  of  the  present  life  are  light,  and  will  soon  have  an  end ;  but 
the  additional  prospect  of  Tuture  sufferings,  the  end  of  which  we  know 
not,  Is  terrible.  Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  immen^  goodness  to 
exempt  men  from  all  manner  of  punishment  after  this  life,  since  they 
were  formed  and  infallibly  destined  for  bliss  ?  M'hy  does  not  that  now 
happen,  which  one  day  will  certainly  be  brought  about  ? 

This  question  amounts  16  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  fall  of  the 
first  man  :  Why  did  not  God  "prevent  his  making  that  use  of  his  liberty  ? 
Or  rather,  why  did  he  create  him  a  free  agent  ?  For  a  confined  liberty 
is  no  liberty.  Such  difficulties  as  these  take  their  rise  from  our  igno- 
rance, and  our  short-sighted  views  of  things.  A  being  without  lili^rty 
would  IK)  longer  be  a  man,  and  then  we  might  ask,  Why  God  thought 
it  to  make  men  ?     Now  let  us  return  to  something  certain. 

It  is  certain,  that  infinite  goodness  cannot  make  a  present  of  any  thing 
to  man,  but  what  is  for  his  good.  Since  therefore  man  is  endowed 
with  liberty,  and  that  this  might  prove  prejudicial  to  him,  it  necessarily 
ibilows,  that  it  is  in  itself  so  essential  to  man's  nature,  that  Divine 
wisdom  could  not  divest  him  of  it,  without  divesting  him  of  the  quality* 
of  man. 

We  likewise  clearly  see,  that  the  good,  accruing  to  him  from  it,  must 
infinitely  surpass  the  damage  he  may  possibly  sustain  from  it ;  without 
which  we  may  presume  that  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  would  never 
have  made  him  a  present  of  so  pernicious  a  nature. 
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let  us  now  examine  whether  the  scripture  contradicfs  this  notion; 
l-ndofd,  there  are  repeated  expressions  of  Eternal Jtre^  and  the  worm  that 
dietk  not,  &c.  Bot  are  not  the  terms,  eternal,  eternity,  and  never,  very 
^nivocal,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  most  cominonly  signifying  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  sometimes  an  indefinite  time?  it  is  said  the  skve 
shall  continue  in  his  master^s  house  for  ever:  and  Jeremy  speaks  of  the' 
temple  and  sacrifices,  as  of  things  that  never  were  to  be  abolished.* 
God  swore  to  David,  that  a  successor  upon  his  ihronc  should  never 
foil. 

Now  let  us  agree  upon  an  incontestable  princif>)e  for  unders^tanding 
theacriptun^.  It  contains  truths  which  we  may  call  eternal  and  on«' 
changeable,  which  arc  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  independent  of 
expressions,  figures,  parables,  Ate,  Of  t|iis  sort  arc  the  spirituality,* 
eternity,  ommpotence  of  God,  and  whatever  el^ie  we  can  know  of  hi». 
perfections.  Next  to  these,  which  serve  as  a  foundation  to  all  the  rest,  wo 
ind  in  scripture  God's  dc«ign  o^  saving  men  through  his  Son.  These, 
truths,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion,  and  as  there  are  in  scriptura 
a  prodigious  number  of  figurative,  allegorical,  equivocal,  and  even 
contradictory  ^expressions,  must  we  not  then  judge  of  their  true  sense, 
nut  by  what  the  words  seem  to  import,  but  by  thoie  unshaken  truth* 
that  never  can  vary  ? 

I'faus  we  see  the  spirituality  of  God  takes«way  the  literal  sense  of  his 
eyes,  hands,  nostrils,  &c.    In  like  manner  his  sanctity  will  not  aHow  ur , 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  passions  (if  wratli,  jealousy,  fury,  and  partiality 
Thus  this  unerring  rule  is  applicable  to  a  thousand  places  in  scripture, 
and  would  clear  up  abund|incc  of  diffical  ties,  if  rightly  applied. 

Letils  try  it  upon  the  present  subject.  .  What  supports  the  etemtty 
of  hell  torments?  Why  only  three  or  four  expressions  of  eternity,  tka 
vorm  that  never  ditth,  &e.  which  may  be  taken  in  different  senses.  But 
what  supports  the  contrary  opinion?  Why,  those  very  unchangeable 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion.  ) 

•  God  is  wise,  just,'  and  good.  Justice  is  not  opposite  to  goodness,  nor 
goodncse  to  justice.  I  goa  stG|)  farther,  and  say  they  are  so  inse))arabley 
that  we  cannot  suppose  a  man  to  be  jmt,  unleu  ha  is  good,  or  good 
unless  he  is  just.  In  God  goodness  and  justice  are  boutvdless.  Jf  God's 
justice  is  not  attended  either  with  hatred,  fury,  ot  revenge,  but  is  in« 
separable  from  infinite  goodness,  csm  we  conceive  it  ^\\\  cot>deron  millions 
of  creatures,  formed  after  God's  own  image,  to  dreadful  and  never 
ending  raiseryf  and  even  doom  them  to  the  hatred  of  God,  to  rage,  to 
despair  and  blasphemy  to  all  eternity  ?  May  we  not  rather  on  the 
contrary  say,  that  the  chief  business  of  this  sovereign  justice,  is  to  make 
just  whatever  is  unjust,  and  render  the  croo%cd straight?  What  is  more 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Creator,  than  that  myriads  of 
his  creatures  should  for  ever  bate  him  ?  Once  more  I  ask.  Can  sovo« 
reign  justice  will  injustice,  or  permit  it  to  subsist  to  all  eternity  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  constdtT  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world.  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that 
It  >  was  to  save  all  men.  And  is  it  not  surprising*  that  the  expression. 
Amen,  so  often  ^repeated,  should  make  no  impression  on  the  minds  of 
fnen,  while  ihoeeV  ctemty  and  fpr  .faver  have  been  received  without 
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rcMrietiiift.  The  Par^«kri8(s  lell  m  by  All  mtm  is  mnsA  Ae  dtd 
o9>y.  The  Universalisfsvay  'tis  an  ofier  of  grace  to  all  men.  But  tbotf 
Universaliscs,  thi^  are  against  the  eternity  ol  bell  torments,  tbiak  tbat 
God's  declaring  his  destre,  thai  all  men  should  be  saved,  will  accomplKii 
it  in  its  tttmest  extent.  It  expresses,  say  they,  a  poftttive  will,  whicii 
sooner  or  later  will  bave  its  eiect,  and  not  a  bare  wisb  that  all  nea  mj 
be  saved.  . 

No  soonar  did  Adam  fall,  bnt  the  promise  of  salvation  was  made  to 
bim  and  bis  posterity.  St.  Paul  is  very  express  on  ibis  subject:  At  m 
Adam  sdldk,  S9in  Ckrisi  shall  all  he  made  abvr,  1  his  pn>of  I  thinic  is 
exceeding  strong,  by  the  comparisoB  rtiade  betwt^n  Adam  and  ChmL 
Therefore,  as  it  is  past  dispute,  tbat  hi  Adam  all  die^  to  it  is  unexcep- 
tionably  true,  that  in  Christ  all  shaU  be  made  alive.  But  what  tlw 
Apostle  subjoins  is  a  pwof^  that  this  will  happen  at  very  diilei^Dt 
periods :  But  every  maa^  says  he,  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ  the  pit- 
firukSf  qftencatds  they  lohich  arc  ChrisVs  at  his  coming*  'Tis  plain,  by 
Ihis'coimng,  be  means  the  lastjadgoDent,  and,  by  tho^e^  that  are  Christ^ 
the  sotls  of  the  just.  Nevertheless,  iil»^  afterwards  speaks  of  aootlier 
future  period,  which  be  calls  the  End:  ^nd  then  the  end  shall  cmty 
,  when  he  shall  have  delhered  up  the  kingdom  ftK<^o(/,  even  to  the  fstkr. 
But  what  is  this  end  ?  That  all  things  should  be  )^ected  to  iaa.  But 
is  it  a  forced  or  voluntary  subjection  ?  If  the  forinter,  he  would  neter 
•peak  of  it  as  a  thing  to  come,  because,  from  the  Voandatinn  of  ibe 
world,  all  things  are  subject  to  him.  If  the  latter,  tfteie  is  no  more 
bell.  What  follows  seems  tp  prove  Ibis  clearly  :  The)hfst  enemy  ihd 
shall  he,  ddstroyed  m  Deaik  Is  the  separation  of  the  soul  m»n  the  body 
the  death  here  meant)  Noy  for  after  the  coming  of  Christ  ^^^  "  °^ 
jooiQ 'for  tbat  death. 

Another  proofs  that  the  death  here  mentioned  is  not  teropori^  ^^^* 
is,  that  St..  Paul  ranks  it  with  the  enemies  of  God,  over  wbo9l  J»^ 
Christ  should  reign  till  they  were  all  destroyed.  'IVropnral  dcat^i*  ^ 
enemy,  but  an  agent  in  God's  bands  to  execute  bis  orderi*;  bu«'"' 
spiritual  death  which  is  called  Enmity  agtunst  God,  a  rebellion  o/^ 
Creature  i^nst  the  Creator ;  'lis  this  death  to  which  the  title  of  enc!. 
perfectly  agrees.  x 

Now,  ^ben  Christ  bath  delivered  up  his  kingdom  to  his  father^  the 
God  is  said  to  be  All  and  in  o/i.     Now  these  ^ords  could  have  no  s^se 
K  hell  torments  were  etemaL    God  can  n^ter  he  Allandiit  all^  but  b* 
restoring  the  order  of  thrngs.     Indeed,  these  words  are  an  irn>fragabie  i 
argument  for  the  ab<4ition  of  sin  and  hell^  and  the  restoration  of  all  tho 
creatures;    which    is  fsirther  confimwd   by  &t.    Paul's  exclamation, 
0  Deatth^  whtrt^is  thy  sting  f    O  grave,  where  u  thy  victory  f    Now  if 
Death  and  the  grave  have  no  other  Slin^ut  sin,  and  this  sting  must  be  ^ 
destroyed,  does  it  not  follow  that  hell  must  be  destroyed  also?    Sinc^. 
'tis  certain  tbat,  if  sin  w&t  killed  in  men,  there  would  be  no  bell. 

This  chapter  alone  affords  sufficient  arguments  for  the  support  of  this . 
doctrine,  but  we  will  not  intirely  stop  here.     In  the  second  of  Hebri'ws 
'tis  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  tasted  dnUhfor  aHinen.     And  ehewhpre,7^(fr  ^ 
he  is  made  the  propitiation  for  the  em  sf  the  xoMe  world,  and  that  tvety 
ineeshaUhowaithenMmeafJem,  nftUtigsin  itavmy  ^  1  ahaUoaly 
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lw<n  aUtllem  tlM  la«t  vm»dr  the  fifth  of  the  Homantf,  tfaaltre  very 
deftr  in  this  cast,  wheie  the  ApottW  conipares  Jcmm  Cbmt  Id  AdtfAf 
Mid  also  the  fruits  we  reap  from  each :  Atkyone  man  sim  cMered  mt^ 
the  worlds  otd  DetUk  by  «w»  90  that  Death  is  pasted  upon  aiimen:  Im 
Uke  maimer  J  h  ^^  rigUeoiMess  of  onc^  the  g^Jiis  come  npem  ailmmia 
mstifieaiiamof  lytl  For,  aiid&he.  As  bjf  ike  disobedisnee  of  one  mong^  ite^ 
rhb  word,  iMwy,  here  undoubtedly  comprehends  all  mankind.  All 
wtie  nia<(e  sianers  by  Adam,  therefore  all  ought  to  be  made  righteona 
by  Christ.  And  here  we  may  very  justly  apply  that  excellent  but 
abused  text.  Where  sin  dUd  abound^  grace  did  much  more  abound.  That 
is,  the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus  is  so  abundant  that  it  shall  at  last  destroy 
the  sins  of  fill  mankind,  so  that,  as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  m  like 
manner  grace  should  reign  by  rigbteouiness  unto  etf-mal  life.  As  if  he 
had  said,  the  reign  of  sin  and  death  must  come  co  an  end,  to  make  toom 
kr  thai  of  gmce  through  all  eternity. 

Let  us  now,  after  having  considered  the  end  of  Christ's  coning,  in 

support  of  this  subject,  examine  the  nature  of  justice.    At  the  end  of 

the  second  commandment,  we  find  a  positive  declaration  of  the  eternal 

kws  of  justice  and  mercy.    In  the  first  part  Qod  shews  himself  as  a 

powerful  and  jealous  God,  punishing  iniquity  to  the  fourth  generation ; 

but,  in  the  list,  he  is  represented  as  exerting  morcy  to  thousands  of 

getierations.    Doth  not  this  shew  plainly,  that  justice  ia  his  punishments 

is  restrained,  within  certain  bounds,  whereas  mercy  knows  no  limits  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  If  bounds  beset  to  the  divine  justice,  what 

becomes  of  its  infinity  ?    I  answer,  that  divine  justice,  centered  in 

itself,  is  without  bounds;  but  its  infinity  docs  not  consist  in  punishing 

without  bounds,  but  in  being  infinitely  equitable,  entering  into  an  in* 

finite  detail  of  what  can  render  every  crcaluie,  more,  or  less,  culpable, 

and  more,  or  less,  pardonable,  in  weighing  with  a  peifect  equal  ballancei 

not  only  actions,  but  particular  intentions,  motives,  knowledge,  cir« 

^^.umstanees,  temptations ;  in  a  word,  ii|  entering  into  the  infinite  pro* 

^'">rtions  of  rewards  and  punishments,  so  that  it  incline  not  to  one  side 

'  ^^Tre  than  another.     Now,  was  .it  to  pudish  infinitely,  there  must 

'"  ^^ds  be  a  heavier  weigbtin  the  scale  of  rigour,  than  in  that  of  clemency, 

'^^^^h  calinotsuit  with  the  idea  of  justice. 

*he  first  v^iee  of  the  cviith  psalm  is,  u  it  were,  an  abridgement  of  the 
er,  "^ile^  saying,  O  ghe  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  beeause  his 
^o^eise^  fgf^fu^ifgr  ever.  What  does  this  declaration  tell  uif  That 
>  ^"'  flense  goodness  is  not  confined  to  the  short  space  of  this  life;  since 
>frsg»Ue  j|m.^2|  ^r  ever^  it  must  certainly  he  employed  in  the  lif^  to  come, 
iaJl  tiK  ^  benefit  of  such  subjects  as  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  its  iti« 
ijMiiotti  1^^  3Qt  who  are  these  sttbjecis  f  The  same  psalm  is  ver^  expness 
^^^  "  lat  article*  They  are  such  as,  having  been  rebels  against  Ood, 
Diistbtj  been  homhled,  mortified,  and  crushed  by  his  justice,  who  have 
^°^  inexpressible  anguish  on  the  account  of  their  tran^ressions.  But 
il'  .  a  here  follows  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  iu»ainst  the  eternity  of 
of  <^'^  hr  torments;  ife  «M  not  ohms  chide,  nor  keep  his  anger  for  ever. 
lebrevt  i^^  grantiag  my  arguments  for  a  reseoration  be  true,  1  have  m^u!e 
-e.W  objection  to  n^seif ;  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  set  in  too  clear  a 
ioiffH  ttnidu  thatinay  pomiUy  encomMt  licenoioustiess  and  t^smjssness  I 
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Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  mankind  in  an  error,  that  may  be  a  mom 
to  awaken  their  attention,  and  lead  them  to  virtue  ?  1  own  that  tbt 
knowledge^  of  this  truth  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  may  nst 
aatisfied  with  the  speaking  of  hell  in  the  terms  of  scriptare,  and  leave 
every  one  to  explain  them  in  the  sense  he  likes  best.  However  we  don't 
find*  that  the  opinion  about  the  eternity  of  helUtorments  pnxluces  any 
very  remarkable  clit'cr,  or  proves  a  sufficient  curb  to  prevent  maakiad's 
going  on  in  wicked  courses.  The  fear  of  a  violent  distemper,  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  continuance,  would  make  a  deeper  impression  on  them. 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  amazing  indifference  about  an  evil  of  so 
desperate  a  nature,  which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  yet  do  nocbin^ 
towards  avoiding  it?  It  is  true  they  imagine  they  believe  it,  but  xt 
bow  they  make  themselves  easy !  Every  one  is  persuaded  that  he  bim- 
^If  is  not  of  the  number  of  the  wicked,  whose  portion  shall  be  in  die 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  they  cannot  conceive,  if  (hey  be  not  noto- 
Tiously  wicked,  that  God  will  condemn  them  to  frightful  and  endless 
torments.  They  arc  sensible,  indeed,  that  they  arc  guilty  of  several 
&ults;  but,  Where  is  the  man,  say  they,  without  sin  }  Bf^dcs,  for 
these  they  ask  forgiveness  daily;  and  what  arc  the  merits  of  Christ  good 
for,  if  Ihey  do  not  deliver  mm  from  everlasting  misery  ?  Kay,  even 
sinners  of  the  first  magnitude  hope  to  escape  hell,  either  by  repenting, 
as  they  propose  to  do  sooner  or  later,  or  through  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God ;  for  it  is  as  easy,  say  they,  for  God  to  pardon  the  greatest  as  the 
least  sinners.  By  a  single  act  of  his  will  he  can  make  a  creature  happy 
for  ever,  or  let  him  perish  eternally;  surely  then  he  wiil  notch  uae  the  last, 
because  that  would  suppose  cruelty  in  an  infinitely  merciful  Beiog. 
Thus  it  is  plain,  that,  the  more  terrible  hell  becomes,  by  supposing  it 
eternal,  every  one  more  easily  persuades  liimself  that  divine  merry  will 
exempt  him  from  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians,  who 
profess  tlie  belief  of  the  eternity  of  hell- torments,  are  so  fiir  from  usii^ 
il  as  a  motive  to  holiness,  that  it  is  only  made  a  handle  to  sloth  and 
security.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  but  it  is  no  hard  matter  to 
explain  it. 

For,  the  greater  disproportion  the  punishment  men  are  threatened 
with  seems  to  have,  either  with  their  crimes,  or  the  ideas  they  form  to 
themselves  of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more  confidently  they  persuade 
themselves  that  eternal  fire  will  not  be  their  lot.  But  if,  instead  of  dc* 
termining  the  duration  of  the  torments  which  sinners  must  undergo,  we 
should  rest  satisfied  with  telling  them  what  we  find  in  the  second  chapter 
to  the  Romans,  That  tktrt  shall  ht  trihuiatian  and  anguuh  npan  fverjf 
mml  of'  man  thai  doth  tvU  f  and  that  in  so  just  a  proportion,  thai  every 
OHC  shaU  bear  Iht  punuhmewt  of  his  iniquity^  and  shall  ^at  tkefnui  of  lis 
Vforks:  It  would  then  be  impossible  for  the  conscience  of  the  mcKt 
profligate  not  to  acquiesce  in  this  judgment,  nor  conld  any  one  fiatu^ 
himself  with  impunity  under  any'pretext  whatever.  This  nnchangcable 
truth.  That  God  shall  render  to^everyfaan  according  to  his  works^  sooftcn 
repeated  in  scripture,  is  written  in  indelible  characten  on  the  conscien- 
ces of  all  m(*n.  They  all  know  that  the  idea  of  proportion  is  inse* 
parable  from  that  of  equity;  no  proportion  can  be  found  betwixt  a 
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ricked  life,  of  a  £ew  ytan^  anci  eternal  lonnents:    Nor  is  tliere  lest 
liisproportion  found  between  such  punishment  and  boundless  mercy. 

By  this  time  we  see,  that  the  objection  against  making -known  tliif 
doctrine  dwindles  almost  into  nothing;  nay,  if  we  compare  the  effects' 
arising  from  the  two  opinions.  Which  is  most  likety  to  be  productive  of 
good  ?  Persons  in  the  first  case  are  only  actuate^  by  servile  fear,  which 
makes  them  easily  satisfied,  if  they  forsake  scandalous  sins,  which  put 
them  in  fear  of  hell ;  therefore,  when  once  they  come  to  lead  a  good* 
life  according  to  the  world,  th^  fancy  themselves  intirely  skreened  from 
eternal  damnation,  so  that  they  need  not  give  themselves  any  farther 
trouble;  they  are  content  wiUi  the  lowest  place  ia  Paradise:  and, 
provided  they  do  but  escape  hell,  they  fispire  at  nothing,  more.  '  But 
those  that  are  actuated  by  the  strong  impression  of  this  truth,.  That  God 
mil  render  to  tvtry  man  according  to  hi$  workSf  are  set  to  work  after 
another  manner :  They  know  that  God  cannot  be  mocked ;  Ibut  that, 
vrbatever  a  man  iotos^  that  shall  he  reap.  Does  not  St.  John  say  (which 
is  tlie  summary  of  all  that  I  have  said)  We  knew,  vhen  the  i&n  of  God 
shall  appear^  we  shall  be  like  kim^  and  skaU  see  him  as  he  is :  therefore 
every  one  thaf  hath  this  hope^  pur^eih  hiinself^,  even  as  he  is  pure.  We 
cannot  see  God  as  he  is,  without  being  like  him ;  it  is  impossible  to  bo 
like  him,  without  being  purified  not  only  from  acts  of  injustice,  but  also 
from  the  whole  source  of  wickedness  which  is  as  it  were  incorporated 
with  us;  therefore  such  as  in  this  life  have  only  touched  on,  or  begun 
this  great  work,  roust  certainly  continue  it  in  the  next  till  they  become 
like  Jesus  Christ,  otherwise  they  cannot  see  him  as  he  u.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected  that  there  is  no  condemnation  for  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus : 
My  first  gives  a  solution  to  this  difficulty,  vis.  That  God,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  punish  men,  but  leaves  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
what  they  Jhave  sown.  % 

Upon  this  principle  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  souls  which  af^er 
this  life  suffer  torment,  proportioned  to  the  evil  which  is  in  them,  do 
not  pass  into  that  state  of  suficring  by  a  sentence  positively  pronounced 
by  iGod.  God  has  no  torment  to  inflict  upon  his  creatures ;  whence 
then  can  they  proceed  f  I  answer,  which  capnot  be  too  often  repeated, 
from  ourselves. 

I  ask,  What  is  sowing  to  the  JUsh?  It  is  gratifying  our  vicious  in- 
clinations, and  thereby  riveting  those  habits  which  at  last  tyrannise  over 
us.  What  is  reaping  corruption  f  It  is  experiencing  the  torment 
resulting  from  that  tyranny,  being  deprived  of  the  objects  which  we 
could  not  part  with,  without  feeling  cutting  remorse,  for  having  volun* 
tarily  attached  ourselves  to  them.  When  therefore  we  suppose  hell- 
torments  will  one  day  end,  we  do  not  depart  from  the  ideas  which  both 
scripture  and  good  sense  give  us  of  it ;  such  as  an  eternal Jtre,  a  worm 
that  never  dieth :  for  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  sufierers  of  those 
dreadful  torments  will  reckon  every  hour  an  age,  and  every  age  an 
eternity.  ' 

To  conclude  then :  Let  us  see,  whether  the  doctrines  of  purification 
and  res»toratinh  in  anotlier  life  will  not  reconcile  the  dbputcs,  that  h&yfe 
so  long  subsisted  between  those  two  grand  parties  of  divines,  called 
f  articularists  and  Univcrsallsts.     The  former  restrain  God^s  will  to*  a 
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■aall  Mimber,  called  tke  Elect,  wlMieM  llie  kttfr  ■Motaxo,  That  Goi 
will  sav^  4iU  men. ,  The  ionmu  Kplyt 

**  Vk9t  tbe  will  of  God  i%  eficaciousi  aod  thevefom  he  canaot  k\\ 
•bort  of  bis  puspoie;  that,  if  he  wilM  all  jmtn  to  be  mad,  he  woald 
save  them  effectually :  that  it  n  annihiUrtiug  his  omnipotencs  to  lav,  be 
draiiea  to  save  all  men,  but  that  be  cannot** 

The  Umvenali&t«,  oa  the  other  haad,  maioteiti^  ^That  it  ia  injitnem 
to  the  goodness  of  God  to  say,  that  be  camwH  tare  ail  men,  and  will 
only  save  a  part;  that  isy  is  accosing  him  of  crueky,  who  deams  that 
floae  should  ptritk,  M  tkgt  aUmajf  come  to  repattame^  that,  if  this  will 
has  not  iu  effect^  the  fault  is  not  on  God's  port,  but  on  mai/sy  wbo 
resists  the  gjiacioua  will  of  his  Creator/' 

Hence  it  appcan,  thai  the  diviaes  of  both  deaommationi,  alter  fbfv 
have  assented  to  the  thesis  in  f^crsl,  deny  it,  when  they  come  to  par- 
ticulars. The'  former  iiv^ure  the  idea  we  havi!  of  the  ^od»csa  iff  God; 
the  latter,  thoae  we  entertain  of  his  oasnipolcnce.  Let  as  now  ^ 
whether  we  cannot  unfold  the  riddle.  And,  ficst,  it  is  giantcsi  to  the 
Particularists,  That  tbe  will  of  God  is  efficacious;  that  he  cannot  be 
frustrated  of  his  purpose ;  and  that  aH  those,  whom  be  has  predcslinatfd 
to  salvation,  and  for  whom  Christ  died»  will  be  infollibly  saved,  li  is 
likewise  granted  the  Universalist&,  That  God  wills  all  men  should  be 
saved ;  that  he  destines  no  one  to  misery  ;  and  that  Cfariac  haU  tasted 
death  for  every  man^ 

This  seems  contradictory;  but  we  shall  be  able  ftn  dear  up  die 
matter,  if  we  here  join  together  the  difieitnt  theses  ol  each  party* 

Particularists.    The  acts  of  the  divine  will  are  eflkacioas. 

Univcrsalists.    God  wilb  all  men  to  be  saved* 

Therefore  all  men  will  one  day  be  saved, 

ParL  AH  those^  whom  God  has  predestinated  to  salvation,  will  !«• 
fallibly  be  saved* 

Univ.    God  predestinate th  none  to  wrath,  but  to  salvation. 

Therefore  all  will  be  infallibly  saved. 

Part.     All  those,  for  whom  Christ  died,  will  partake  of  salvation. 

Univ.  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  all,  and  was  lifted  up  from  earth 
to  draw  all  men  to  him. 

Therefore  aUwiU  partoke  of  sakation^  and  at  last  be  dramm  rfier 
hittu 

I  foresee  the  argument  will  be  denied,  and  retorted  aa  followvi  vis* 

Salvation  is  promised  only  to  those  who  are  sanctified* 
Ivjihitdy  mure  die,  who  are  not  sanctified,  than  who  are, 
T/iereJure  all  men  will  not  be  sated. 

Now,  to  show,  that  the  first  conclusion  is  just,  and  the  sccood  (she, 
we  need  only  join  to  the«>  two  propokitions  a  third,  drawn  from  th« 

principWit  of  tiie  UiVivei>aliiit*: 

Salvation  is  promised  only  to  those  who  care  sanctified. 
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Goa  viUf,  tbst  idi  ntn  come  to  Tcpeilance  Mii  tbc  knowledge  <^ 

Ihetnitfc. 

jiUif  :thmdomgi  aiiMt0itfn  tUs Uft. 

TMnefor£  tkis  muM  he  dtmein  **e  «f*cr. 

Ib  order  to  support  this  conetoioiiy  kt  m  inake  vse  tX  some  prind- 
^es  of  the  aaroe  divrncs  ; 

iQodl  offen  all  men  the  metns  of  lanetification,  but  commits  no  vkv- 
loicc  on  their  liberty;  all  do  not  make  the  advaortage  of  the  proifcr; 
ail  60  not  makeroK  of  those  meam  to  come  to  repentance  and  sanp- 
ttfcatiun. 

I  aak  now,  ShaU  the  porpcwB  of  Ood  be  ftmtrated  by  (he  resistance 
of  roan  ?  Will  he  not  find  some  method  for  bringing  them  to  repentance 
«nd  boliitess  witboot  ferckig  their  fiber ty?  If  fhey  do  not  correaipond  with 
diose  meant  in  tfcb  Mfe,  wbkh  is  but  of  a  minute^s  duration,  when 
compared  with  eternity,  will  he  confine  his  concern  for  the  restoration 
0f  ^s  'woct  to  tfattt  short  span?  %aM  not  be,  who  is  »>  well  acquainted 
with  aM  its  springs,  be  able  to  bring  it  back  to  himselif  at  lastf 

By  the  kaowledge  of  those  truths,  we  manifestly  perceive  the  un- 
cbangeablc  attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  goodness,  his  omnipotence^ 
■wisaom,  jastioc»  holiness,  tethfulness,  and  mercy:    ■  First,  I  say, 

bis  ffoodiKSs,  as  God  walls  the  happiness  of  all  bis  ereatufes,  and  their 
return  to  the  primitive  perfection  they  had  received  at  his  hands.     Hit 
orwnpoteDoe,  as  it  bencc  app^rs,  that  the  will  of  God  is  etecacious, 
tkat  iiis  arm  is  not  shortened,  but  that  he  is  able,  sooner  or  later,  to 
accomplish  all  his  designs.     His  feithfufecss,  as  it  hereby  appears,  that 
idt  ^GMsModoMngdr^  without  rtpentanee  ;  that, having  once  destinated 
roan  to  bliss,  he  doth  not  desist  from  his  5rst  design.     His  mercy,  as 
be  fuvnisbev  the  meat  reb^lious  with  the  means  of  sanctiiication;  as  he 
cectends  tbe  eflFecUof  bis  mercy,  not  to  some  only,  but  to  all  without 
eKception,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the  life  to  come.     His  justice, 
by  leauiiig  evcf y  one  to  reep  the  fruits  of  what  he  ims  sown :  by  making 
ttibnlation  and  anguish  fall  upon  every  soul  that  doth  evil,  and  making 
thrro  eat  thefruit  of  their  own  d<Mng5  and  devices.     His  holiness,  in  his 
not  being  re-unitQd  to  his  creatures  before  he  has  sanctified  them,  till 
they  become  children  of  light.     Divine  justice  will  be  the  same  to  them, 
that  fire  is  to  hay  and  stubble;  and  this  fire  will  not  cease  to  burn  till  all 
unrighteousness  is  consumed;  thenonly  justice  will  cease  to  be^  rigorous, 
without  ceasing  to  be  just.  ^        ,        ,.  .      j   . 

And  when  we  take  a  view  at  large,  and  see  how  disproportioned  the 
means  of  salvation  are  offered  to  mankind  in  general,  or  even  to  Chris- 
tians in  particular,  some  of  whom  are,  in  respect  of  others,  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burthen,  bowed  down  from  their  youth  under  the  weight  of 
toil  and  labour,  which  scarce  allow  them  time  10  enquire,  whether  they 
have  souls  to  cultivate,  and  prepare  for  a  future  life;  and  who,  on 
observing  such  disproportions  between  those,  who,  by  nature  are  of 
equal  dignity,  can  discern  impartiality  in  God?  Surely,  nothing  can 
acpount  for  this  conduct,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  state  of  purification, 
where  those,  who  have  been  unprovided  with  the  means  of  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  life,  will  find  them  in  another.  This 
also  jusliflcs  th^  equity  of  God,  in  all  tha  dreadful  judgments  inflicted 
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^D  whole  nations,  a  great  part  wliereof  kocvrnatto  good  nor  enL  In 
t«ality,  did  we  not  know  that  in  the  other  life  there  will  be  a  pcifcut 
compensation,  both  in  regat^  to  the  ineaos  of  aaltation,  and  blessings 
and  miseries,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to  cry  out.  Is  tktrc  kmaacUd^ 
M  the  Lordt  tmd  does  he  wagh  allmeti  in  oa  equal  btdancef 

Now  let  us  sum  up  a)l  briefly,  recounting  the  practical  uses  of  these 
opinions.  Is  any  thing  more  proper  for  overtuming  the  (alse  maxims  so 
much  in  vogue,  in  which  numbers  secuvely  lull  themselves  asleep,  thaft 
the  knowledge  of  an  unchangeable  justice,  that  constantly  judges  nf 
things  as  they  really  arc.  And  of  a  mercy,  which  is  so  far  from  bcii^ 
contniry  to  justice,  that  it  concurs  with  it  hi  the  grand  dcs^  of 
purifying  mankind? 

This  being  laid  down,  what  will  become  of  the  hopes  of  those,  wh» 
imagtixe  that  mercy  will  prevail  against  justice  and  stop  its  course,  so 
that  they  shall  feel  none  of  iu  eSects? 

If  God  is  incapable  of  anger,  provocation,  and  revenge,  as  we  haw 
proved,  he  is  incapable  of  being  appeased,  of  being  moved  with  repeated 
cries,  or  feeling  compassion  like  ouis,  which  proceeds  only  from  the 
weakness  of  our  nature.  This  being  supposed,  What  will  become  of 
those  flattering  hopes,  that  we  shall  appense  the  Deity  with  tears; 
that,  on  begging  grace  and  mercy,  he  will  be  easily  prevailed  on  to 
relent  ? 

If  the  greatest  favour  God  can  do  men  is  to  purify  them,  and  tf 
this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  arrive  at  happiness,  How  can  they 
desire  mercy  to  exempt  them  from  purification?  Could  they  obtain 
their  request,  they  would  obtain  eternal  torment,  since,  without  holaiess, 
they  will  never  see  God. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  whether  any  other  system  contains 
motives  so  efficacious  for  engaging  mankind  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
real  holiness;  any  system,  which  can  make  religion  more  venerable, 
in  the  eyes  even  of  libertines,  or  more  lovely  to  the  lovers  of  truth ;  that 
places,  in  a  clearer  light,  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  the  reasons  we  have  to  love  sovereign  perfection* 
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A  VIEW  OF  ST.  HELENA, 

AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  ETHIOPIAN  OCEAN,   IN  AMERICA, 

Now  ID  possetsloa  df  the  honourable  Eatt-India  Company^ 

IFkere  their  Skfpt  vsualfy  refresh  in  their  Indian   Voyaget* 

With  an  Accottnt  of  the  admirable  Voyage  of  Domingo  Gonsales^  the 
little  Spaniard,  to  the  World  in  the  Moon,  by  the  Help  of  several 
Gansa's,  or  large  Gecie.  An  ingenious  Fanc^,  written  by  a  late 
learned  Bishop. 

Paededmoi  ceatrtaing  forty^bite  pagta. 


BEFORE  I  come  to  rekte  the  acquisitions  of  the  English  in  Indit, 
&c.  I  will  makoa  halt«  at  St*  Hellens,  or  Helena,  which  is  now 
possessed  by  the  honourable  East^India  company.  It  is  called  the  Sea- 
Inn,  because  the  English,  and  other  nations  stop  there,  as  a  place  JFor 
watering  and  refreshment,  in  their  long  voyage  Co  India.  Ir  Was  for^ 
merly  seized  by  the  Dutch,  but  retaken  May  the  £th,  I67S,  by  Captain 
Munday,  with  a  squadron  of  English  ships,  and  three  rich  Dutch  East- 
India  ships  made  prizes  in  the  harbour ;  since  which  the  company  have 
fortified,  and  secured  it,  against  any  future  invasion  of  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spaniards.  It  was  called  St.  Helena,  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  discovered  it  on  St.  Hellen's  Day,  being  April  the  second.  There 
is  no  island  in  tbe  world  so  far  distant  from  the  continent,  or  main  land, 
as  this.  It  is  about  sixteen  leagues  in  compass,  in  the  Ethiopick  Sea, 
in  sixteen  degrees  of  south  latitude;  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  three-hundred  and  sixty  from  Angola,  in 
Africa ;  and  five^hundred  and  ten  from  Brasile,  in  America.  It  lies 
l^ighout  of  the  water,and  surrounded  on  the  searcoasts  with  steep  rocks, 
baving  within  many  clift,  mountains,  and  vallies,  of  which  one  is  named 
Church-Valley,  wkeie  behind  a  small  church  they  climb  up  to  the 
mountains.  To  the  south  is  Apple- Dale,  so  called  from  the  abundance 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  enough  to  furnisb  five  or  six 
»hips.  On  the  west  side  of  the  church,  ships  have  good  anchorage  close 
under  the  shore,  to  prevent  the  winds  which  blow  fiercely  from  the  ad* 
jacent  high  mountains. 

The  air  seemi  temperate,  and  healthful,  so  that  sick  men  brought  t 
Ahore  there  in  a  short  time  recover :  yet  the  heat  in  the  vallies  is  as 
intolerable  as  the  cold  upon  the  mountains.  It  commonly  rains  there 
fivQ  <)r  six  timei  a  day,  so  that  the  barrenness  of  tbe  bilU  is  not  occa« 
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ftioned  for.  want  of  water,  of  which  it  faatb  two  or  three  good  sprin-i 
for  furnishing  ships  with  fresh  water;  the  ground  of  its  own  accurd 
hrings  forth  wild  pease,  and  beans,  also  whole  woods  of  orange,  lemoa, 
and  pomegranate  jtrees,  all  the  ycaf  long  laden  both  with  blossoms  and 
fruit,  good  figs,  abundance  of  ebony,  and  rose  trees,  parsly,  muslard- 
secd,  purslain,  sorrd,  and  the  likx ;  the  woods  aarf  roountains  are  fall 
of  goats,  large  rams,  and  wild  swine,  but  difficult  to  be  taken*  When 
the  Port^igucse  discovered  it,  th<^  Caund  neither  jfbujvfaoted  beasts  nor 
fruit  trees,  but  only  fresh   water ;  they  afterwards  planted    fruit-trees, 

'  which  so  increased  since,  that  all  the  vallies  stand  full  of  then; 
partridges,  pigeons,  moor-hens,  and  peacocks  breed  here  numeroosJy, 
who|»of  a  good  roarkso^i  i^ay  soon  fVQvi^e  a  dinner  for  bis  fiends. 
On  the  cliff  islands,  on  the  south,  are  thousands  of  grey  and  black  mevi, 

^  or  searpies,  aud  white  aad  cekwred  bird»,  some  wpih  HmgiB  /othtn  ai(h 
short  neisks,  who  lay  ttieir  eggs  on  the  rocks,  end  ni^fS^r  tbcnsdva  to 
ke  taJcen  with  the  )wuMi«  giving  «t  thesurprismi>  till  Ijhey  ore  kMckcJ 

,  on  the  head  with  sticks. 

From  the  salt  water  beating  against  the  cliffs  a  froth,  or  scum,  mnaios 
in  some  places,  whkb  the  heat  of  t4e  «««  so  panties,  that  it  becomes 
white  and  good  salt ;  some  of  the  mountains  yield  bole  annonjacky  and 
a  fat  earth  like  Terra  Ltmnia.  The  aea  will  answer  the  pains  of  a  patient 
Sherman,  who  must  use  an  angle,  not  a  net,  because  of  the  foul  around, 

4  and  beating  of  the  waves^  th«)  thief  are  «MCkfire1,  roach,  carp,  hut 
dMfering  in  colour  from  tliose  among  us(  e^  as  big  as  a  man's  arm, 
and  wdl  tasted  crabs^  lobrtcrs,  oysters,  and  mussels  as  good  as  English. 

It  is  in  this  island  that  |iie  scenes  that  notable  iiincy,  iraUed,  Tbe 
Mao  in  the  Moon,  or  a  lliseourse  of  a  Voyage  thkber,  by  DoaMn«o 
Oonsalee  is  laid;  wriMca  by  a  learned  bislMf,  saitfa  the  ingenious 
Bishop  Wilkins,  who  catis  k  a  pleaaaac  and  iwdl  contrived  fancy,  in 
kis  own  book  Intitted,  ^  A  Diccopsie  of  the  new  World,  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  another  habitable  Woid  in  the 
Moon :'  Wherein,  amoog  other  curious  aiwaraettls,  he  aflirme,  that  this 
liailh  been  the  direct  opinion  of  divers  ancteat,  and  some  modem 
iaalhematicians,«nd  may  probably  be  ^MucedfMin  tke^eaems  of  others, 
•either  docs  tt  eotltradict  any  principle  of  mason,  nor  fiuth;  and  thst, 
as  their  world  is  our  mooa,  so  our  world  is  theira. 

Now  this  small  tract  having  so  worthy  a  person  to  wach  lor  it,  aad 
many  of  our  £oglNAi  historians  baring  published,  ^  trath,  whax  is 
almost  as  knppohtfbte  as  tUs,  as  ^  John  MMulevil  in  his  travels  and 
others,  and  this  lieving  what  they  are  utterly  destitule  of,  4hat  is, 
Invention  m^xcd  with  jodgmcat ;  and  was  judged  worthy  to  te  ilccned 
My  years  ago,  and  Dot  since  reprinted,  whescby  k  wwuld  be  frttcily 
lost :  I  have  thonght  fit  to  republish  Che  substance  them>f,  wheceia 
the  author  sa^f?  he  does  not  dekign  to  diseoime  his  readeti  iato  a  belief 
of  each  particular  circumstance,  but  expects  that  km  aew  diseowery  «f 
a  new  world  may  And  little  better  entertakisoeat  thanColumbus  bad  in 
his  first  discovery  of  Afnerica,  though  yet  that  |)0or  «spial  betrayed  so 
tnach  knowledge  as  hath  since  incMased,  to  vi^  improvements,^  and  the 
then  unknown  is  now  found  lo  IM  of  as  kife  eMeai  «s  all  ^haolher 
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Ilhowh  woiM;  that  there  should  be  Antipodes  was  once  thought  ai 
great  a  paradox  as  now  that  the  moon  should  be  habitable.  But  the 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  reserved  for  this  our  discovering  age,  wherein 
our  Virtuosi  can  by  their  telescopes  gaae  the  sun  into  spots,  and  descry 
tnountains  in  the  raoon.  But  this  and  much  more  must  be  left  to  the 
criticks,  as  well  as  the  following  relation  of  our  little  eye  witness,  and 
great  discoverer,  which  you  shall  have  in  his  own  Spanish  stile,  and 
delivered  with  that  grandeur,  ^and  thirst  of  glory,  which  is  geaeially 
imputed  to  that  nation^ 

It  is  known  to  aU  the  countries  of  Andalusia,  That  I  Domingo  Oonsales 
was  ,bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  renowned  city  of  Seville.    My  father^t 
n^c  being  Therando  Oonsales,  near  kinsman,  on  the  muther^s  side,  to 
Don  Pedro  Sanches,  the  worthy  Count  of  Almenera;  my  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  lawyer,  Otho  Peres  de  Sallaveda,  governor 
of  Barcelona,  and  conjgidor  of  Biscay;  I,  being  the  youngest  of  seveo* 
teen  children,  was  put   to  school,' and  designed  to  the  church;  but 
heaven  proposing  to  use  my  service,  in  matters  of  far  another  nature, 
ins(>ired  me  with  spending  some  time  in  the  wars.  It  was  at  that  time^ 
tliat  Don  Fcrando,the  renowned  Duke  d'Alva,  was  sent  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  1568.     I  then  following  the  current  of  my  desire,  leaving 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  whither  my  parents  had  sent  me,  without 
giving  notice  to  any  of  my  friends,  got  through  France,  to  Antwerf), 
^vbere  I  arrived  in  a  mean  condition.     For  having  sold  my  books,  bed- 
•ding,  and  other  things,  which  yielded  me  about  thirty  ducats,  and 
borrowed  twenry  more  of  my  father^s  friends,  I  bought  a  little  nag, 
wherewith  I  travelled  more  thriftily,  than  usually  young  gentlemen  do, 
til!  arriving  within  a  league  of  Antwerp,  some  of  the  cursed  Guesesset 
upon  me,  and  bereaved  me  of  my  horse,  money,  and  all ;  so  I  was 
forced  thro'  necessity  tp  enter  into  the  service  of  Marshal  Cossey,  a 
French  nobleman,  whom  I  served  in  an  honourable  employ,  though  my 
enemies,  to  my  disgrace,  affirm,  I  was  his  horse-teeper's  boy  ;  but  for 
that  matter,  J  refer  myself  to  Count  Mansfield,  «nd  other  persons  of 
condition,  who  have  often  testified  to  many  worthy  men  the  very  truth 
of  the  business,  which  indeed  was  this:     Monsieur  Cossey  being  about 
this  time  sent  to  tlieDoke  d'Alva,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  be 
understanding  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  and  my  late  misfortune,  judging 
it  would  be  no  small  honour  to  him,  to  have  a  Spaniard  of  that  quality 
about  him,  furnished  me  with  a  horse,  'arms,  and  whatever  I  wanted, 
using  my  service,  after  I  had   learned  French,  in'  writing  his  letters, 
because  my  hand  was  very  fair*     In  time  of  war,  if  upon  necessity,  f 
aometimes  dressed  my  own  horse,  I  ought  not  to  be  feproached  there-^ 
vrith,  since  I  count  it  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  to  submit  to  the  vilest 
office  for  the  service  of  his  prince. 

The  first  expedition  I  was  in  was,  when  the  Marshal,  my  friend,  met 
the  Prince  of  Orange  making  a  road  into  France,  and  forced  him  to  fiy, 
even  to  the  walls  ofCambray.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  defeat  a  trooper, 
by  killing  his  horse  with  my  pistol,  who,  falling  upon  his  leg,  could  not 
stir,  but  yielded  to  ray  mercy.  I  knowing  my  own  weakness  of  body, 
and  seeing  htm  a  lusty  tall  fellow,  thought  it  the  sui^est  way  to  dispatch 
bim ;  which  having  done,!  plundered  him  of  a  chain,  money,  and  other 
yot.xu     i  hi 
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tVit^f  to  the  value  of  twvhundrcd  ducau.  This  money  was  no  ^ 
in  my  pocktHi,  but  I  it'sumoii  \he  rcnK^ni France' of  my  nobility,  and 
^kiug  my  audience  ot  leave  trum  Monbiiur  CoftM'y,  I  iubtantly  repaired 
to  the  Duke  d*Alva's  court,  wlure  divers  of  my  kindred,  sii'ii\g  my 
pix-ket  full  of  gmni  cfovtm^  Merc  ready  enough  to  acknou ledge  me.  By 
ibeir  means  I  wus  ivceived  into  pay,  and  in  time  obtained  favour  aitn 
the  Duke,  ,who  would  somecunes  jest  a  Utile  more  severely  at  my  per- 
foitagf,  than  1  could  \f ell  boar;  lor  though  I  must  acknowledge  my 
stature  w  so  little,  as  1  think  no  man  living  is  less,  yet  since  it  b  tl^e 
work  df  heaven,  and  nut  my  own,  he  ought  not  to  have  upbraided  a 
gentleman  therewith;  and  those  glorious  things  that  have  happened  to 
jae  may  evince,  that  wonderful  matters  may  be  performed  by  very 
unlikely  bodii'Si  if  the  mind  be  good,  and  ibrtune  second  our  eodiA- 
vourB. 

ThoQgh  the  Dukes  jokes  a  little  disgusted  me,  yet  I  endeavoured  to 
eoDoeal  my  resentment ;  and,accommodatiug  myself  to  some  other  of  hit 
humoars,  1  was  fo  far  interested  in  bis  favour,  that  at  his  going  into 
3pain,  whither  I  attended  him,  by  his  kindness,  and  other  accidents, 
wherein,  by  my  industry,  I  was  seldom  wanting  to  myself,  I  was  able 
to  carry  home  three^thousand  crowns  in  my  pocket. 

At  my  return^  my  parents,  who  were  extremely  disturbed  at  my 
departure,  received  me  with  joy ;  which  was  increased,  because  tht^ 
.feund  I  had  brought  wherewith  to  maintain  myself,  without  beiog  charg|&- 
nble  to  them,  or  lessening  the  portions  of  my  brothers  and  sibters.  BtU 
'  doubting  I  would  spend  it  as  lig)btly  as  I  g|Ot  it,  they  sollicited  me  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  John  Figueres,  a  considerable  merchant  of  Lastxm, 
to  which  I  complied,  and  putting  my  marriage-money,  aiul  good  part 
of  my  own,  into  the  hands  of  my  father,  I  lived  like  a  gentleman  many 
years  very  happily «  At  length  a.  quarrel  arising  b(:twecQ  me,  and 
Pedro  Delgades,  a  gentleman,  and  kinsman  of  mine,  it  grew  so 
high,  that  when  no  mediatiim  of  friends  could  prevail,  .we  two 
went  alone  with  our  swords  into  *the  field,  where  it  was  my  chance 
to  kill  him,  though  a  stout  proper  man;  but  what  I  wanted  id  strength 
I  supplied  in  courage,  and  my  agility  countervailed  for  his  stature.  This 
beiii^  acted  in  Carmona,  1  ded  to  Lisbon,  thinking  to  conceal  myself 
with  soiiie  friends  of  my  father  .in  law,  till  the  business  might  be  ac- 
€ommi)dati'd.  At  which  time,  a  famous  Spanish  count,  coming  from 
.the  West  Indies,  published  triumpha:.t  declaraticms,  of  a  great  victory 
he  had  obtained  against  the  Kngli^h,  near  th^  Isle  of  Pines,,  whereas  io 
reality  he  got  nothing  at  all  in  that  voyage  but  blows,  and  a  coosidei^ 
able  loss.  It  had  been  well,  if  vanity  and  lying  had  been  his  only 
crimes;  his  covetousness  had  like  to  have  been  my  \jilter  ruin,  though 
since  it  bath  proved  the  occasion  of  eternising  my  name,  I  verily  believe, 
Io  all  posterity,  and  to  the  unspeakable  beuifit  of  all  moruU,  for  over 
hereafter ;  at  least,  if  it  please  heaven  that  1  return  home  safe  lu  my 
country,  and  give  p'^fect  instructions  how  tlK^se  alauist  incredible  and 
impossible  acqu«ren«ents  may  be  impartad  to  the  world,  you  shall  then 
see  men  dying  in  the  air,  from  one  place  to  another ;  you  shall  then  be 
able  to  send  messages  many  hundred  miles  in- an  instant,  and  receive 
Answers  immediately,  witliout  the  help  of  any  creature  upon  earth; 
jTou  shall  then  presently  impart  yonr  jniud  to  your  friendp  though  ia  tha 
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.  vpstieitiote  And  obscure  pl^ce  of  a  populous  cUy,  aad  a  raaltitude  of 
piker  nolible  experimenUk  But  whkt  exceeds  all,  you  shall  then 
kavethe  discovery  of  a  new  wodd.  and  abundance  of  rare  aiid  in^credi* 
Ue  ^eerets  of  natures  which  the  philoaophers  of  former  ages  never  so 
tiuch  as  dceamed  of*  But  I  must  be  cautious  in  publishing  these  won- 
derful.  ny9terifs»  till  our  staiesneB  have  l:onsidered  how  they  may 
consist  with  the  policy  and  good  government  of  our  country,  and  whe« 
Iher  the  fathers  of  the  chorcji  may  not  judge  the  divulging  thein  pre* 
judicial  to  the  catholick  faith,  which,  by  those  wonders  1  have  seen 
above  any  mortal  man  before  me,  I  am  instructed  to  advance,  without 
respect  to  any  temporal  advantage  whatsoever. 

But  to  proceed :  This  huffing  captain  pretended  much  discontent  for 
the  death  of  Delgades,  who  was  indeed  some  Kin«  to  him;  howev4T  he 
was  willing  to  be  quiet,  if  1  would  guve  him  a  thpusand  duqats,.    1  had 
now,  besides  a  wife,  two  sons,  whom  I  was  not  willing  to  beggar,  only 
to  satisfy  the  avaricious  humour  of  this  boaster,  and  so  was  necessitated 
to  take  some  other  course.     I  imbarqued  in  a  stout  carrick  bound  for 
the  East-Indies,  carrying  the  value  of  two-thousand  ducats  to  trade 
with,  leaving  as  much  more  for  the  support  of  my  wife  and  children 
behind,  whatever  misfortune  might  happen  to  me.    In  the  Indies  I 
thrived  exceedingly,  laying  out  my  stock  in  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
pearls,  which  I  bought  at  sudi  easy  rates,  that  my  stock  safely  arriv* 
lag  in  Spain,  as  I   nadentood  it  did,  must  needs  yield  ten  forene» 
'But  having  doubled  Cape  fiuona  Esperansa  in  my  way  home,  I  fell 
^ng^rously  sick,  expecting  nothing  but  death,  which  had  undoubtedly 
happened,  hut  tibat  we  just  then  discovered  the  blessed  Isle  of  St*  HeU 
lens,  the  only  paradise  I  believe  on  earth,  for  healthfulness  of  air,  and. 
fnritfiilnessof  soil,  pnoduciogall  necessaries  for  the  life  of  maa.     It  is 
about  sixteen  leagues  in  compass,  and  has  no  firm  land  or  continent 
within  three-hundred  leagues,  nay,  not  so  much  as  an  island  within  an 
hundred  leagues  of  it ;  so  that  it  may  seem  a  miracle  of  nature,  that, 
out  of  so  vast  and  tempestuous  an  ocean,  such  a  small  rock  or  piece  d 
ground  should  arise  and  discover  itself.    On  the  south  is  a  good  hai^ 
hour,  and  near  it  diven  small  houses  built  by  the  Portuguese  to  ac- 
commodate strangers,  with   a  chapel  handsomely  beautified  with,  a 
tower,  and  bell  therdiu    Near  it  is  a  stream  of  excellent  fresh  water, 
divers  handsome  walks   planted  on  both  sides  with  orange,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  alraond*trces,  and  the  like,  which  bear  fruit  all  the 
year,  as  do  also  divers  othen.    There  is  store  of  garden^berbs,  with 
wheat,  pease,  barley,  and  most  kinds  of  pulse ;  but  it  chiefly  abound* 
eth  with  cattle  and  fowl,  as  goats,  swine,  sheep,  partridges,  wild  hens, 
pheasants,   pigeons,  and  wild  fowl   beyond  credit.       But  especially 
about  February  and  March  are  to  be  seen  large  flocks  of  a  kind  of  wild 
swans,  whereof  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter,  who, 
like  our  cuekocs  and  nightingiales,  go  away  at  a  certain  season,  and  are 
no  more  seen  that  year. 

On  this  happy  island  did  they  set  me  a^shore,  with  a  negro  to  attend 
me,  where  I  recovered  my  health,  and  continued  a  whole  year,  solaq- 
ing  mysdf,  for  want  of  human  society,  with  birds  and  brute  beasts.. 
D^,  my  Uachmoor,  was  foceed  to  liw  m  a  cave  at  the  west  end  oT 
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the  isle,  fof,  bad  we  dwelt  together*  victuals  woold  not  hsfe  beeif  t9 
plenty  frith  us;  but  now,  if  one  siieceeded  well  in  banting  or  fowling^ 
the  other  would  find  means  to  treat  him,  an^,  if  both  missed,  we  wefe 
lain  to  look  out  shkrply.  But  this  seldom  happened,  since  no  cfeatuiw 
there  fears  a  man  more  than  a  goat  or  cow,  whereby  I  easily  tiiOied 
dirers  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  by  only  musxiing  tbem,  so  that  till 
they  came  either  to  me,  or  Diego,  they  could  not  leedi  At  first  I 
ir  uch  delighted  in  a  kind  of  partridges,  and  a  tame  fex,  whereof  I  made 
good  use;  for,  if  I  bed  occasion  to  confer  with  Di^o,  I  woi^d  take 
one  of  them  muzf  led  and  hungry,  and,  tying  a  note  about  his  neck, 
beat  him  from  me,  whereupon  he  would  straight  away  to  Diego's  cave, 
ahd,  if  he  were  not  there,  would  beat  about  till  he  found  him.  Yet, 
this  conteyance  being  not  without  soma  incoovenienco,<  I  persoadect 
Diego,  who,  though  a  iellow  of  good  parts,  was  content  to  be  ruled  by 
me,  to  remove  to  a  cape  on  the  north-weat  part  of  the  island^  beii^ 
though  a  league  off,  yet  within  sight  of  my  house  and  chapel;  and  so, 
when  the  weather  was  fair*  we  could,  by  signals,  declare  oar  miadt 
each  to  other  in  an  instant,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  wherein  we  took 
much  pleasure.  If  in  the  night  I  would  signify  any  thing  to  him,  1  set 
lip  a  light  in  the  bell-toweri  which  was  a  pretty  large  room,  with  n  fiur 
window  well  glased,  and  the  walls  within  plaktered  white,  so  that, 
though  the  light  wore  but  small,  it  made  a  great-  show.  After  this 
light  had  stood  half  an  hour,  I  covered  it,  and  then,  if  I  saw  any  si^ 
nal  of  light  agaitrfrom  my  companion,  1  knew  he  waited  for  h>y  notice; 
and  so,  by  hiding  and  shewing  my  light,  according  to  the  agreemeol 
betwixt  us,  1  certified  him  of  what  I  pleased.  In  the  (lay»  l  advised 
him  by  smoke^  dast,  and  other  refined  ways. 

After  a  while  i  grew  weary  of  it  as  too  painful,  and  again  used  my 
winged  messengers.  Upon  the  sbore,  about  the  mouth  of  our  river,  I 
found  store  of  a  kind  of  wild  swans  feeding  upon  prey,  both  of  fish  and 
birds;  and,  which  is  more  strange,  having  one  claw  like  an  eagle,  and 
the  other  like  a  swan*  These  birds  breeding  here  in  infinite  numbeas,  I 
took  thirty  or  forty  of  them  youngs  and  bred  them  up  by  hand  for 
recreation ;  yet,  not  without  some  thoughts  of  that  experiment  which  I 
alter  pat  in  practice.  These  being  strong,  and  able  to  continue  a  great 
flight,  I  taught  them,  first,  to  come  at  call  afer  offf  not  using  any 
noise,  but  only  shewing  them  a  white  cloth;  and  here  I  found  it  true 
¥rhat  Plutarch  affirms.  That  creatures  which  eat  ficsh  are  more  docible 
than  others.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  tricks  I  taught  them  before 
they  were  a  quarter  old ;  amongst  others^  I  used  them,  by  degrees,  to 
fly  with  burdens,  wherein  I  found  them  able  beyond  belief,  and  a  white 
sheet  being  displayed  to  them,  by  Diego,  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  they 
would  carry  from  me,  to  him,  bread,  fiesh,  or  whatever  I  pleased,  aad, 
upon  the  like  call,  come  to  me  again*  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I 
cousalted  how  to  join  a  number  of  them  together,  so^  as  to  carry  a 
heavier*weight,  which,  if  1  could  compass,  1  might  enable  a  man  to  be 
carried  safely  in  the  air  from  one  place  to  another.  I  puaaled  my 
wits  extremely  witli  this  thought,  and,  upon  trials  founJ,  thaty.if 
prony  were  put  to  the  bearing  of  one  great  burden,  by  reason  it  araa 
inipGasible  all  of  Ibcm  should  rise  togctW  justrat  one  imtaat,  theirat 
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tlitt  rose,  'finding  frimself  stayed  by  a  weight  heavier  than  fae  could  stir, 
vould  soon  give  OTer,  and  so  the  second,  third,  and  ail  the  rest,  l 
contrived,  at  last,  a  way,  whereby  each  might  rise  with  only  his  own 
proportion  of  weight*  1  fastened  aboot  each  gansa  a  little  pulley  of 
cork,  and,  putting  a  string  of  a  just  length  through  it,  1  fastened  one 
end  to  a  blocle  of  almost  eight  pounds  weight,,  and  tied  a  two- pound 
weight  to  the  irther  end  of  the  string,  and  then,  causing  the  signal  to  be 
erected,  they  all  rose  together,  being  four  in  number,  and  carried  away 
my  block  to  the  place  appointed.  This  hitting  so  luckily,  I  added 
two  or  three  birds  more,  and  made  trial  of  their  carrying  a  lamb,  whose 
liappiness  4  much  envied,  that  he  should  be  the  first  living  creature  to 
partake  of  such  an  excellent  device. 

At  length,  after  divers  of  trials,  I  was  surprised  with  a  great  longihg 
<o  cause  myself  to  be  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Diego,  my  Moor, 
was  likewise  possessed  with  the  same  desire,  and^  had  I  not  loved  him 
well,  and  wanted  his  service,  I  should  have  resented  his  ambitions 
thought;  for  I  count  it  greaterhonour  to  have  been  the^rst  flying  man, 
than  to  be  another  Neptune,  who  first  adventured  to  sail  on  the  sra. 
Yet,  seeming  not  to  understand  his  intention,  1  only  told  him,  that  all 
my  gansa's  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  him,  being  a  man,  though 
of  no  great  ■bullc,  yet  twice  lieavier  than  myself.  Having  prepared  all 
necessaries,  1,  one  time,  placed  myself,  and  all  my  utensils,  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  at  the  rivc/s  mouth,  and,  putting  myself  upon  my  engine 
•at  full  sea,  I  caused  Diego  to  advance  the*  signal:  whereupon  my 
birds,  twenty-five  in  number,  rose  all  at  once,  and  carried  me  lustily 
over  'to  the  rock  on  the  other  side,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
I  chose  this  time  and -place,  because,  if  any  thing  had  fallen  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  worst  that  could  happen  was  only  falling  into 
the  water,  and  being  able  to  swim  well,  I  hoped  to  receive  little  hurt 
in  my  fiiM.  When  I  was  once  safe  over,  O  how  did  my  heart  even 
swell  with  joy  and  admiration  at  ray  own  invention !  How  often  did  I 
vr'iih  mysdfin  the  midst  of  Spain»  that  I  might  fill  the  world  with  the 
fame  of  my  glory  and  renown  ?  Every  hour  f  had  a  longing  desire  for 
the  coming  of  the  Indian  fleet,  to  take  me  home  with  theiUt  which  then 
staid  three  months  beyond  their  usual  time.  At  length  they  arrived, 
being  three  carricks,  much  weather-beaten,  the  men  sick  and  weak, 
and  so  were  constrained  to  refresh  themselves  in  •  our  h4and  a  wholo 
month.  The  admiral  was  called  Alphonso  de  Xima,  a  valiant  wise 
man,  desirous  of  glory,  and  worthy  better  fortune  than  afterwards  be* 
lei  him.  To  him  i  discovered  my  device  of  the  gani»a's,  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  impossible,  otherwise,  to  persuade  him  to  take  so  many 
birds  into  his  ship,  who,  for  the  niceneas  of  their  provision,  would  bo 
more  troublesome  than  so  many  men.  Yet  f  adjun'd  him,  by  oaihs  ^nd 
imprftrations,  to  be  secret  in  the  business,  though  I  did  not  much 
doubt  it,  assuring  myself  he  durst  not  impart  the  experiment  to  Any, 
bef<)re  our  King  was  acquainted  therewith.  1  had  more  appn*hension, 
iest  ambition,  and  the  desirt;  of  gaining  to  himself  the  honour  of  so 
admirable  an  invention,  should  tempt  him  to  dispatch  me^  However, 
^  was  forced  to  run  the  risquci  unless  I  would  adventure  the  losi  of  my 
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birds,  the  like  whereof,  for  my  par)K)8e,  were  not  to  be  had  in  Ckiie* 
leHdom,  nor  was  I  sure  ever  to  bring  up  others  to  serve  my  tarn. 

It  happened  all  these  doubts  were  causeless;  tlie  man  I  believe  was 
honest,  but  the  misfortune  we  met  with  prevented  all  these  thoughts. 
i'huiBday,  June  the  21st,  I599»  we  set  sail  for  Spain,  I  having  allowed 
me  a  convenient  cabbiu  for  my  birds,  and  engine,  which  the  captain 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  have  left  behind,  and  it  was  a  wonder  1 
did  not;  but  my  good  fortune  saved  my  life,  for,  after  two  months  sail, 
we  met  with  an  -  English  fleet  about  ten  leagues  frcun  the  island  of  Te- 
neriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries,  famous  for  a  hill  therein  called  Pike,  which 
ift  discerned  at  sea  above  an  hundred  leagues  off.  We  had  a-board  five 
times  their  number  of  men,  all  in  health,  apd  were  well  provided  with 
ammunition;  yet,  finding  them  revived  to  fight,  and  knowing  what 
infinite  riches  we  carried,  concluded  it^  better,  if  possible,  to  escape, 
than,  by  encountering  a  crew  of  desperate  fellows,  to  haaard  not  o&l^ 
our  own  lives,  which  a  man  of  courage  does  not. value,  but  the  estates 
of  many  poor  merchants,  who,  1  am  afraid,  were  undone  by  the  mis* 
oarriage  of  this  business.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  ^ve  sail,  that  is,  three 
carricks,  a  barque,  and  a  earavel,'  who,  coming  from  St.  Thomas's 
Isle,  had,  in  an  ill  hour,  overtaken  us  some  days  before.  The  English 
bad  three  ships  well  provided,  who,  no  sooner  espied,  but  presently 
ingaged  us,  and,  changing  their  course,  endeavoured  to  bring  us  under 
their  lee ;  which  they  might  easily  do  as  the  wind  then  stood,  they 
being  light  nimble  vessels,  as  English  ships  generally  are:  ours  heavy, 
deep-laden,  and  foul  with  the  sea.  So  our  captain  resolved,  wisely 
enough  it  may  be,  but  neiUier  valiantly  nor  fortunately,  to  fly,  CQn»- 
manding  us  to  disperse  ourselves.  The  caravel,  by  too  much  haatt, 
fell  upon  one  of  the  carricks,  and  bruised  her  so,  that  one  of  the  £n^ 
lish  easily  fetched  her  up  and'enieMd  her,  the  caravel  sinking  before 
our  eyes.  The  barque  escaped  unpursiied,  and  another  of  our  carricha, 
after  some  chace,  was  given  over  by  the  enemy,  who,  expecting  aau^ 
ficient  booty  of  us,  and  getting  us  between  them,  fell  upon  us  with 
much  fury.  Our  captaii^  hereupon,  gave  direction  to  run  a-shore  upon 
Teneriffe,  the  port  whereof  we  could  not  recover,  saying.  That  he 
hoped  to  save  part  of  the  goods,  and  some  of  our  lives,  and  he  had  ne- 
ther the  rest  should  be  lost,  than  all  fall  into  the  mercy  of  our  foes. 

When  I  heard  this  resolution,  observing  the  sea  to  work  high,  and 
Icnowing  all  the  coast  to  be  so  full  of  rocl^and  shoals,  that  it  was  ioE^ 
possible  our  ship  should  come  near  the  land,  unless  broken  into  a  thoo- 
sand  pieces,  I  represented  to  the  captain  the  desp^rateaess  of  the  a^ 
tempt,  wishing  him  rather  to  try  the  kindness  of  the  enemy,  than 
Jthrpw  away  himself  aiHl  so  many  brave  men.  But  he  would  by  no 
remonstrances  be  removed  from  his  resoluti<»;  therefore,  finding  it  high 
time  to  shift  for  myself,  I  locked  up  my  little  casket  of  jewek,  whic^ 
putting  into  my  sleeve,  i  then  betook  me  to  my  gaasa's;  and^  hajving 
harnessed  them  to  my  engine,  and  put  myself  thereon,  supposing,  m 
indeed  it  happened,  that,  when  the  ship  should  splits  my  birds,  thoagh 
Uiev  wanted  their  signal,  yet,  for  saving  their  own  lives  (which  nature 
hath  taught  all  creatures  to  preserve)  would  make  toward  land;  which 
fell  out  according  to  my  expectat^n.    The  people  in  the  ship  wonderai 
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^tfff  was  dnin^,  none  Mt\g  acquainted  with  the  use  of  my  birds,  but 
thf  CHprain,  Dirgo  boinsin  rho  other  ship,  which  flvd  away  unpursut^d. 
'We  wore  about  half  a  hra|{Uo  from  land,  ^hvn  our  carrick  srrucl<i  upon 
li  nw'k,  and  split  to  pieces;  upon  which  I  let  loose  the  reins  to  niv 
l>trds,  having  Hi>»r  placc*d  inysrlf  upon  ihe  top  of  the  deck,  and  with 
tlie»hock  they  u\\  Hro&e,  carrying  me  fxrtunateiy  to  the  land;  of  which. 
yon  need  iM)t  doubt  but  1  was  very  joyful,  though  it  was  a  misciable 
sighf  to  behold  my  friends  and  acquaintance  in  that  woeful  distress;  of 
%(^h«m  yet  many  escaped  biiter  than  thvy  expected.  For  the  Cngli^h^ 
launchniiS  out  th(ir  cuck-boats,  discovert  d  mttre  (generous  tempeis  than 
¥re  are  plea^^cd  to  allow  them,  takiuj^  compassion  of  their  calamity,.an4 
endeavouring  with  all  dilifje^ce  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
Waves,  thtiugh  >Mith  much  danger  to  themsdves.  Among  others  they 
took  iif(  our  captain,  who,  as  Father  Pacio  since  t'ld  lue,  having  put 
brmself  with  twelve  others  into  the  cock-boat,  was  jorced  to  yield  to 
one  Capt.  Raymtindo,  viho  carried  him  and  our  pilot  along  with  them 
ill  their  voyage  to  the  Cast-Indies,  whither  they  were  bound ;  but  it  was 
their  hard  t.iir,  by  a  breach  of  the  sea  near  Cape  huona  Esperanca* 
to  tie  swallowed  by  the  mercih^s  wavei,  whose  rage  they  a  while  before 
had  so  hardly  escaped.  The  rest,  as  !  likewise  heard,  who  were  about 
twei»iy<six  persons,  they  took  into  their  ship,  and  set  them  on  land  at 
Cape  Verde. 

As  for  m^'self,  being  now  a- shore  in  an  island  inhabited  by  Spaniards^ 
I  teckoned  I  was  safe,  hut  found  myself  mistaken;  for  it  was  my  hap 
to  pitcii  upon  that  part  of  the  isle  where  the  Pike  begins  to  rise,  which 
18  inhabited  hy  a  savage  people  who  live  upon  the  sides  of  that  hill^ 
the  top  whifcot  is  lur  the  most  part  Covered  with  snow,  and  formerly. 
acc«iuut<d,  for  its  steepness,  inaccessible, eithtr  for  man  or  beast.  But 
Htese  savages,  fearing  the  Spaniards,  kivp  as  near  the  top  as  they  cai^ 
Jlevet  coming  down  it«tothe  fruitful  vallies,  but  to  seek  for  booty.  A 
crew  ut  these  out-laws  happi  m-d  to  espy  me  soon  after  I  landed,  and, 
fhtnkitig  they  had  gen  a  prizf,  approached  me  with  all  speed.  I  guessed 
th<irdistgn  beiore  thty  came  within  half  a  mile,  when,  perceiving 
them  come  down  the  hill  directly  towanls  m?,  with  long  staves  and. 
Other  weapims,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  si^cure  myself  from  these  vil- 
lains, who,  out  of  hatred  to  us  Spaniards,  would  have  cut  me  to 
ptei*es.  The  country  was  sandy,  but,  (he  Pike  beginning  to  lii^  up 
kselt,'  !  espied  in  the  side  a  white  cliff,  which  I  hoped  my  gansas 
irould  take  for  a  nriark,  and,  being  put  up,  would  make  all  that  way; 
whereby  I  might  be  ainicd  so  far,  that  those  barbarous  rascals  should 
tlot'ovt*rtakeme,  hi-fore  1  got  to  some  Spatiiard*s  house,  or  hide  myself,. 
till  by  the  coviTt  of  the  nijiht  1  might  travel  tb  Laguna,  the  chief  city. 
6i  the  island^  tnrec  roilds  off.  So  I  settled  myself  upon  my  engine^  and 
k't  loose  the  reins  to  my  gansa':*,  who  by  good  fortune  took,  all  ono 
eoufse,  though  not  just  the  way  f  aimed  at.  But  what  of  that?  O 
leader,  prfrk  op  thy  ears,  and  prepare  thyself  to  hear  the  atrangest 
dtance  that  ever  happened  to  any  mortal,  and  which  1  know  thou  wilt 
l)ot  "hnve  the  grace  to  believe,  till  tbou  seest  the  Tike  experiment>  which 
I  drmbt  not  in  a  short  time  'may  be  perfi/rmed.  My  ^nsa'>^  like  so 
iMtiy  kkotPBB  efasthad  gotten  the  bit  between  thdr  teeth,  made  not  their 
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flight  towards  the  cliff  I  intended,  thoQg)i  I  used  my  wonted  aettw  to 
direct  the  leac^er  of  the  flock  that  way,  but  with  might  and  main  took 
up  toward  the  top  of  the  Pike,  and  never  stopped  till  the^came  thcies 
a  place,  in  vulgar  estimation  (though  since  experimentally  contradicted) 
fifteen  miles  in  height.  What  kind  of  place  this  was  I  would  gladly 
relate,  but  that  I  hasten  to  matters  of  greater  importance.  Wben  I 
was  set  down  there,  my  poor  gansa's  fell  to  panting,  blowing,  and  gap- 
ing for  breath,  as  if  they  would  all  have  died;  so  I  did  not  trouble  tbem 
a  while,  forbtoring  to  draw  them  in  (which  they  never  use  to  endiue 
without  struggling)  but  little  did  I  expect  what  i'ollowed. 

It  was  now  the  season  that  these  birds  take  their  flight  away,  aa  our 
euckows  and  swallows  do  in  Spain  towards  autumn;  and,  as  1  after* 
wards  found,  being  mindful  of  their  -usual  voyage,  just  when  1  b^jan  ta 
settle  myseli  to  take  them  in,  they  with  one  consent  rose  up,  and,  hav- 
ing no  other  higher  place  to  make  towards,  to  m>  unspeakable  fear 
and  amazement,  struck  bolt  upright,  and  never  left  towering  upward 
still  hij;hcr  and  higher,  for  the  space,  as  I  guessed,  of  an  hour;  afttf 
which,I  thought,  they  laboured  less  than  before,  till  at  length  (ah  wooder- 
ful !)  they  remained  immoveable,  as  steadily  as  if  they  had  sat  upon  so 
many  perches.  The  line's  slacked;  neither  1  nor  the  engine  moved  9t 
all,  but  continued  still,  as  having  no  manner  of  weight.  I  found  then 
by  experience  what  no  philosopher  ever  dreamed  of,  namely,  That  those 
things,  we  call  heavy,  do  not  fall  towards  the  center  of  the  earth  as 
tbeir  natural  place,  but  are  drawn  by  a  secret  property^of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  or  rather  something  within  it,  as  the  load-stone  draweth 
i^n  which  is  within  the  compass  of  its  attractive  beams.  For,  thoi^h 
my  gansa*s  could  continue  unmoved,  without  being  sustained  by  any 
thmg  but  the  air,  as  easily  and  quietly  as  a  fish  in  the  water,^  yet,  if 
they  forced  themselves  never  so  little,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  with 
what  swiftness  they  were  carried,  either  onward,  downward,  or  side- 
ways. I  must  ingenuously  confess,  my  horror  and  amazement  in  this 
{>lace  was  such,  that,  had  I  not  been  armed  with  a  true  Spani^  reso- 
ution,  1  should  certainly  have  died  for  fear. 

The  next  thing  that  disturbed  me  was  the  swiftness  of  the  motion, 
which  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  almost  stopped  my  breath;  if  I 
should  liken  it  to  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  or  a  stone  thrown  from  the 
top  of  an  high  tower,  it  would  come  vastly, short  of  it.  Another  thing 
was  exceeding  troublesome  to  me,  that  is,  the  illusion  of  devils  and 
wicked  spirits,  who,  the  first  day  of  my  ariival,  came  about  me  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  women,  wondering  at  me  like 
so  many  birds  about  an  owl,  and  speaking  several  iangvag^  which  I 
understood  not,  till  at  last  I  met  with  some  that  spoke  good  Spanish, 
some  Dutch,  and  others  Italian;  all  which  I  understood;  and  here  I 
bad  only  a  touch  of  the  sun^s  absence  once  for  a  short  time,  having 
him  ever  after  in  my  sight.  Now,  tho'  my  gansa's  were  entangled  in 
my  lines,  yet  they  easily  seized  upon  divers  kinds  of  flies  and  birds, 
especially  swallows  and  euckows,  whereof  there  were  multitudes,  even 
like  motes  in  the  sun,  though  1  never  saw  them  eat  any  thing  at  all.  .  I 
was  much  obliged  to  those,  (whether  men  or  devils,  I  know  not)  who^ 
nong  divers  discouoesy  told  me^  .*  If  I  would  follow  their  dicectionSi  ( 
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AouM  not  «D)y  be  carrifd  safe  home,  b«t  be  assured  to  cofnromd  at 
all  timeaaH  the  pleaaores  of  that  place/  To  which  motion  not  daring, 
to  g^ve  a  flat  denial,  I  desired  time  to  consider,  and  withal  intreated 
them  (though  I  felt  no  hunger  at  all,  which  may  seem  strange)  to  help 
'  me  to  aofloe  victuals,  lest  I  should  starve  in  my  journey;-  so  they  rradily  - 
brought  me  very  good  flesh  and  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  well  dressed, 
but  that  it  was  extreme  fresh,  without  any  relish  of  salt.  Wine  like- 
w^e  I  tasted  of  diven  kinds,  as  good  as  any  in  Spain,  and  beer,  no  be^ 
ter  in  all  Antwerp.  They  advised  me,  that,  while  I  had  oppi>rtunity, 
I  should  make  my  provisions,  telling  me,  ihat  till  the  next  Thursday 
they  could-  help  me  to  no  more;  at  which  time  they  would  find  meaAs 
to  cmnj  me  back,  and  set  me  safe  in  Spain,  in  any  place  I  would 
desire,  provided  I  would  become  one  of  their  fratrrtiity,  and  enter  into 
suchr  covenants  as  they  had  made  to  their  captain  and  master,  whom 
they  would  n9t  name.  I  answered  civilly,  I  saw  little  reason  to  re- 
jcHce  in  such  an  offer,  desinng  them  to  be  mindful  of  me  as  occasion 
served*  So  for  that  time  I  was  rid  of  them,  having  first  furnished  my 
pockets  with  as  much  victuals  as  I  could  thrust  in,  among  which  I 
would  be  sure  to  find  a  place  lor  a  small  bottle  of  good  Canary. 

I  shall  now  declare  the  quality  of  the  place  wherein  1  was;  the 
clouds  I  perceived  to  be  all  under  between  me  and  the  earth.    The 
stars,  because  it  was  always  day,  I  saw  at  all  timi^s  alike,  not  shining 
bright  as  we  see  in  the  night  upon  earth,  but  of  a  whitish  colour,  liKe 
-the  moon  with  us,  in  the  day  time.   Those  that  were  seen,  which  were 
not  many,  fthewed  fiir  greater  than  with  us,  yea  as  I  guessed  no  less 
than  ten  times  bigger;  as  for  the  moon,  being  then  within  two  days  of 
the  change,  she  appeared  of  an  huge  and  dreadful  greatness.    It  is  not 
ta  be  forgot,  that  no  stars  appeared,  but  on  that  part  of  the  hemisphere 
next  the  moon,  and  the  nearer  to  her,  the  larger  they  appeared  again; 
whether  I  lay  quiet,  and  rested,  or  were  carried  in  the  air,  I  perceived 
myself  to  be  always  between  the  moon  and  the  earth,  whereby  it  ia 
plaia  that  my  gansa's  took  their  way  directly  towards  the  moon,  and 
that  when  we  rested,  as  we  did  at  first  for  many  houn,  either  we  were 
insensibly  carried  round  about  the  globe  of  the  earth,  though  I  per- 
ceived no  such  motion,  or  else,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Copernicus, 
the  earth  is  carried  about,  and  tunieth  round  perpetually  from  west  to 
east,  leaving  to  the  planets  only  that  motion,  which  the  astronomers 
call  natural,  and  is  not  upon  the  poles  of  the  equinoctial,  commonly 
called  the  poles  of  the  world,  but  upon  those  of  the  sodiack.  The  air  in 
'  that  place  I  found  without  any  wind,  and  exceeding  temperate,  nei- 
^r  hot  nor  cold,  where  neither  the  sun-beams  had  any  subject  to 
reflect  upon,  nor  the  earth  and  water  so  near  to  affect  the  air  with  their 
natural  quality  of  coldness.    As  for  the  philosophers  *  attributing  heat 
and  moisture  to  the  air,  1  always  esteemed  it  a  fancy.     Lastly,  I  remem- 
ber, that,  after  my  departure  from  the  earth,  f  never  felt  cither  bun** 
gcr,  or  thirst,  whether  the  purity  of  the  air,  freed  from  the  vapours  of 
the  earth  and  water,  might  yield  nature  sufiicicnf  nourishment,  or 
Mrhat  else  might  be  the  cause,  I  cannot  determine,  but  so  1  found  it, 
though  I  was  perfectly  in  health,  both  of  body,  and  mind,  even  above 
my  usual  vigour. 
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SomelKmni^er  the  departure «f<hfttdcVilUi  coriipioNf,  'nif'i 
•be^n  |o  b^tir  tbcmseWesi,  still  (iirdcun^  tbeir  coMie  towmrin  tfae  lelobr, 
or  body  of  the  moooi  makiDg  th?ir  way  with  such  incnmltble  swiiami, 
that  1  coooeivo  they  advanced  littte  1(W  than  fifty  hni^ucB  in  an  tioar, 
in  which  patftage  lohscrved  three,  things  very  imlaikahie;  one,  tluc  the 
.far ther  we  weot»  the  less  the  globe  oC  the  earth  appearrd  to  ua,  and  that 
of  the  moon  stall  -larger.  Again  the  earth,  which  i  had  crer  in  my  c^, 
teemed  to  maak  itself  witii  a  kind  of  bright^ew  like  anoftber  moon,  aad 
,a4  we  discern  certain  spots*  or  cIqucIs  as  it  weruj'n  the  mocui,  ao  did  I 
then  see  the  like  in  the  earUi ;  but  whereas  the  form  of  thoae  apc»ts  in  the 
moon  ia  always  the  same,  th«ae  on  the  earth  seemed  by  dttpvn  to 
change  every  hoar;,  the  reaaon  whereof  seems  to  be,  that  whnms  the 
earth*  according  to  her  natural  motion  (for  such  a  motion  i  am  m»m 
satisfied  she  hatht^aecordiag  to  the  opiiiitin  of  Ct>pr micas,  turns  round 
.upon  her  own  axis,  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  Irom  wi^tt  to  4*ast,  I 
.ahould  at  tirst  fiie  in  the  middk  of  the  body  of  this  nrw  star,  tbo  rautb, 
a  spot  like  a  pear  with  a  morsel  bit  out  an  one  skie,  in  some  boars  1 
.should  observe  this  spot  move  Hwasy  towarda  the 'east,  tbai  no  dcmht  was 
the  main  laiid  of  Africa;  then  miglit  1  perceive  a  git«t  ahiuttig  bright* 
nes^  1^  that  place  which  conlinued  about  the  same  time,  and  wa»  qofs^ 
tionless  the  vast  A4laatick  Ocean.  Aft<'r  tbis  surceedt'd  a  spur  almost 
oval,  just  1^  we  see  America  described  in  our  uiapsf  .then  mother  ia- 
mensc  clearness  rcprfscnting  M^re  del  Zar,  or  the  South  Sea;  and 
•  lastly  a  number  o(  spots  like  the  coantriea  and  islands  in  tbe  \r  art- 
>Inclies,  so  tj^at  at  seemed  to  me  no  other  than  an  hu|^  matbcfmaiictl 
globe  turned  round  leisurely  before  mi*,  wherem  successin  ly  nil  the 
'  cauntries  of  otir  earthly  world  were  within  twenly-ioar  honra  rqjrp- 
'  sented  to  my  view;  aind  this  was  all  the  means  1  now  had  to  number 
the  days*  and  rockvn  the  time* 

I  c<>uld  iM>w  wish  that  pbilosciphers  and  mathematieiana  would  con- 
fess their  own  blindness,  who  have  hitherto  made  the  world  believe 
that  the  earth  hath  no  motion,  and  to  confirm  it  are  forced  to  nxtnbuie 
to  evary  one  of  the.  celestial  bodies  two  motions  dinxtly  cosumvy  to 
each,  other;  one  from  the.eaftttotheivvsst,  to  be  pcrh>TnxKl  in  tweoty- 
£(Hir  hours,  with  an  impetuous  rapid  motion;  the'  oSher  firom  west  to 
east  in  several  proportioas..    jO   incrodibie  supposition  i  Tbot   those 
huge  bodies  of  the  fixed  Stan  in  tihe  highest  orb,  wheacof  they  coniip^ 
.  divers  are  above  an  hundred  times  biggef  than  the  whole  i*aitb,  sboold 
li4ce  so  mapy  naib  in  a  cart- wheel  be  whirkd  about  in  so  short  n  time; 
whereas  it  is  many  thousand.  yeaiB,  no  less  (eay  thry;  than  tbiity-thou- 
.  sand,  before  tliat  orb  finishes  bis  course  from  west  to  oast,  which  they 
call,  his  nattiral  motion.    Now  whereaiitbey  aUow  tlimaiatnrai  cooms, 
from  weiit  In  east,  to  every  one  of  tbem  therein,  they  do  well;  the 
.  moon  perfoiais  it  in  twenty-seven  days,  the  Suu,  Venus,  nnd  MercQiy, 
.  in  a  year,  or  tlH^peabouts;  iUars  in  three  ycmn,  Jupstor  in  twelve,  aad 
Saturn  ip  thiity.     But  to  atuibsite  to  these  cthstia^  bodied  c«iuraiy 
mG^iiooft,  at  oQce,  is  an  absurd,  conceit,  and  much  nmm  in  imai^iiie 
.  that  the  samo  orb,  wherein  the  fixed  staia  an:,  whole  natvitnl  c^ise 
.  takes  ^p  so  many  tlK)usattds  of  years,  should  be  turned  about  every 
twenty-four  hours..    1  will  not  go  so  far  as  Copernicus,  wbo  mnkes  ths 
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(un  the  jccnter  of  the  jeartb,  and  immoveable,  nekber  will  I  be  positive 
n  any  thing,  only  this  I  say,  allow  the  earth  its  rootioa,  which  theaa 
3yes.  of  ouDe  can  testify  to  be  true,  and  all  those  absurdities  are  re- 
moved, every  one  having  only  his  own  single  and  (>roper  motion. 

But  where  am  I?  I  promised  an  history,  and  am  unawares  turned 

iisputer.     One  accident  more  befel  me  worth  mention,  that  during  mj 

stay,  1  say,  I  saw  a  kind  of  a  reddish  cloud  coming  toward  me,  and 

continually  approaching  nearer,  which  at  last  1   perceived  was  nothing 

but  9.  huge  swann  of  locusts.     He  that  reads  tbe  discourses  of  learned 

men  concerning  them  (as  John  Leo,  of  Africa,  and  others,  who  relate 

that  they  are  seen  m  the  air  several  days  before  they  fall  un  the  earth) 

and  adds  thereto  thb  experience  of  mine,  will  jeasily  conclude  that  they 

can  come  from  no  other  place,  than  the  globe  of  the  moon.     But  now 

give  me  leave  to  go  on  quietly  in  my  journey  for  eleven  or  twelve  days,  ' 

during  all  which  time  I  was  c&rricd  directly  toward  the  globe,  or  body 

of  the  moon,wltb  such  a  violciH  whirling  as  is  ineiipressible,  for  I  cannot 

imagine  a  bullet  out  of  a  cannon  could  make  way  through  the  vaporous 

and  muddy  air  near  the  earth   with  half  that  celerity;  which  is  the 

more  strange,  since  my  gansa*s  moved  their  Vines  but  now  and  then^ 

and  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  at  all,  only  holding  them 

stretched  out,  as  we  see  kites  and  eagles  sometimes  do  for  a  short  space; 

during  which  pauses,  I  suppose  ihey  took  their  aaps^  and  timee  of 

sleeping,  for  other  times  I  could  perceive  they  never  had  any;  for  my> 

self,  I  was  so  fastened  to  my  engine  that  1  durst  slutnber  enough  to 

serve  my  turn,  which  I  took  with  as  great  ease  as  if  I  had  lain  on  Ihs 

best  down  bed  in  Spain. 

After  eleven  dayi  passage,  in  this  violent  6ight,  I  perceived  we  be* 

gan  to  approach  to  another  earth  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  being  the  globe  or 

very  body  of  that  star,  which  we  call  the  moon.    Tbe  first  difference  t 

found,  between  this  aiid  our  earth,  was,  that  it  appeared  in  its  natural 

colours,  as  soon  as  ever  I  was  free  from  the  attraction  of  the  earth; 

whereas,  with  us,  a  thing,  a  league  or  two  from  us,  puts  on  thai 

deadly  colour  of  blue.    I  then  perceived  also,  that  this  world*  was  the 

greatest  part  covered  with  a  huge  mighty  sea,  those  parts  only  being 

dry  land,  which  are  to  us  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  her  body, 

1  meap,  what  the  country  people  call.  The  Man  in   the  Moon;  and 

that  part,  which  shines  so  bright,  is  aix)Cher  ocean«  besprinkled  with 

islands,  which,  for  their  sroallness,  we  catmot  discern  so  far  hS;  so 

that  the  splendor,  which  appears  to  us  in  the  night,  is  nothing  but  the 

reflexion  of  the  suurbeams,  returned  to  us  out  of  the  water  as  from  a 

looking-glass.     How  much  this  disagrees  wilh  what  our  philosophem 

teach  in  tbe  schools  is  evident;  but  alas!  how  many  of  their  errors 

hath  time  and  experience  scfuted,  in  this  our  ag^?  And  among  other 

vain  corijecluces.  Who  hath  not  hitherto  believed  the  upper  region  af 

the  air  to  be  very  hot,  as  being  next,  forsooth,  to  tbe  aatural  place  of 

the  element  of  fice?  Mare  vanities,  fancies,  and  dreams.     For,  after 

I  was  once  free  from  the  attractive  beams  of  that  tyrannous  loadstone, 

the  earth,  I  found  the  air  altogether  serene,  witbaut  winds,  rain,  mists, 

or  clouds,  neithej;  hot  nor  cold,  but  constantly  pleasaut,  calm,  and 

comfortable,  liU  my  acrival  in  that  new  world  of  the  moon*   As  for  tbat 
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region  of  fire,  our  philosophers  talk  of,  I  heard  no  news  of  it;  my  fjti 
have  sufficiently  inforihed  me,  there  is  no  such  thing. 

The  earth  had  now,  by  turning  about,  shewed  me  all  her  parts  tvr^x^ 
times,  when  I  finished  my  course;  for  when,  by  my  reclcoiiing,  ft  seemciJ 
to  be  (as  indeed  it  was)  Tuesday,  September  the  eleventh  ;  at  which 
time,  the  moon,  being  two  days  o)d,  was  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  Dbra; 
my  gansa's  seemed,  by  one  consent,  to  stay  their  course,  and  rested  for 
certain  hours,  after  which  they  took  their  flight,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
set  me  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill  in  that  other  world,  where  many  won- 
derful things  were  presented  to  my  sight.  For  1  observed  first,  rha| 
though  the  globe  of  the  earth  appeared  much  greater  there  than  the 
moon  doth  to  us,  even  three  times  bigger,  yet  all  things  there  were  ten, 
twenty,  yea  thirty  times  larger  than  ours ;  their  treej  were  thrice  as  hroh, 
and  above  five  times  broader  and  thicker;  so  were  their  herbs,  birds, 
and  beasts,  though  1  cannot  well  compare  them  to  ours,  because  I  found 
not  any  kind  of  beast  or  bird  there,  which  any  way  resembled  onrs,  ex- 
cept swallows,  nightingales,  cuckows,  woodcocks,  batts,  and  some  kind 
of  wild  fowl;  and  likewise^ such  birds  as  my  gansa's,  all  which,  as  I  now 
perceived,  spend  their  time,  in  their  absence  from  us,  in  that  world; 
neither  do  they  differ  in  any  thing  from  ours,  but  are  the  veiy  same 
kind. 

No  sooner  was  I  upon  the  ground,  but  I  found  myself  extremely  hun- 
gry; Stepping,  then-,  to  the' next  tree,  I  fastened  my  engine  and  gansa's 
thereto,  and  in  great  huste  fell  to  examining  my  pockets,  for  the  victuals 
I  had  reserved  there ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise  and  vexation,  instead  of 
partridges  and  capons,  which  1  thought  I  had  hoarded  there,  I  found 
nothing  but  a  medley  of  dry  leaves,  goats  hair,  sheep  or  goats  dung,  moss, 
aud  the  like ;  my  canard-wine  was  turned,  and  stunk  like  horse-pis». 
Oh  the  villainy  and  cheats  of  these  cursed  spirits,  whose  assistance  if  I 
had  depended  on,  in  what  a  condition  had  I  been!  While  I  stood  musing 
at  this  strange  metamorphosis,  on  a  sudden,!  heard  my  gansa's  fluttering 
behind  me,  and  looking  back,  I  espied  them  falling  greedily  upon  a 
shrub,  within  the  reach  of  their  lints,  whose  leaves  they  fed  earnestly 
upon,  whereas,  befbre,  I  had  never  seen  them  eat  any  green  thing  what- 
soever; so  st«^'pping  to  the  shrub,  I  put  a  leaf  to  my  mouth;  the  taste 
was  80  excellent,  that  I  cannot  express  it,  and,  if  1  had  not  with  discre- 
tion moderated  my  appetite,  I  should  have  surfeited  thereon ;  yei  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  bait  for  both  me,  and  my  birds,  when  we  had  most 
need  of  Mreshment 

Scarce  had  wc  ended  our  banquet,  when  I  saw  myself  surronnded 
with  a  strange  kind  |«-  people,  both  in  feature,  manners,  and  appaf^I. 
Their  stature  was  very  different,  but  they  were  generally  twice  as  high  as 
ours  ;  their  shape  and  countenance  pleasant,  and  their  habit  hardly  tube 
described ;  for  I  never  saw  either  cloth,  silk,  nor  other  stuff,  like  that 
whereof  their  cloaths  were  made ;  neither  can  I  possibly  ri'latc  thi*ir  co- 
lour, they  bi»ing  m  H  manner  all  cloathed  alike.  It  was  neither  black, 
white,  yellow,  red,  nor  blue,  nor  any  colour  composed  of  thepc;  if  you 
•sk  what  was  it  tht  r^  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a  colour  never  seen  in  our 
eailhly  world,  and  so  neither  to  be  described  nor  conceived  by  us;  for, 
as  it  isl^d  to  make  a  man,  born  blind|  understand  the  difitrcnce  bctwcca 
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Itc^n  and  Wu«»,  so  nciiher  can  I  decipher  this  moon  colour,  as  having  no 
iflSnity  with  any  I  ever  beheld.  I  can  only  say,  it  was  the  roost  glorious 
etnd  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  neither  was  any  thing  more  plea- 
»ant  to  me,  during  my  stay  there; 

Being  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  these  people,  so  suddenly,  and  ia 
such  accoutrements,  I  crossed  myself,  and  cried  out,^  Jesu  Maria;  no 
sooner  was  the  word  Jesu  pronounced,  but  young  and  old  fell  on  their 
knees  (^yhereat  I  not  a  little  rejoiced]  holding  up  their  hands  on  high^ 
and  repeating  certain  words  which  I  understood  not;  and,  presently  rising 
again,  one  much  taller  than  the  rest  came  and  kindly  embraced  me,  and 
ordering,  as  I  perceived,  some jof  the  rest  to  attend  my  birds,  betook  me 
by  the  band,  and  led  me  to  his  dwelling,  down  toward  the  foot  of  the 
bill,  which  was  a  building  so  great  and  beautiful,  as  nothing  in  our 
world  IS  comparable  thereto ;  yet  afterwards  I  saw  such   as  this  seemed 
but  a  cottage,  in  respect  of  them.    There  was  no  door  about  the  house 
less  than  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad ;  the  rooms  were  forty  or  fif? 
ty  feet  in  height,  and  answerable  in  proportion;  neither  could  they  be 
much  less,  the  master  thereof  being  full  twenty-eight  high,  and  I  sup- 
pose his  body  would  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  ours.  After  I  had 
Tested  with  him  about  one  of  our  days,  he  led  roe  five  leagues  off  to  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  the  stateliness  whereof  I  have  not  now 
leiMire  to  describe.    This  prince  was  much  taller  than  the  former,  and. 
called  (as  near  as  I  can,  by  letters  declare  it,  for  their  sounds  are  not 
perfectly  to  be  expressed  by  our  characters,)  Pylonas,  which,  in  their 
language,  is  first  or  chief,  if  it  doth  not  rather  denote  his  authority  ancl 
dignity,  as  being  the  principal  man  in  all  those  parts;  though  yet  there 
is  one  supreme  monarch  amongst  them,  much  greater  of  stature  than  he, 
commanding  over  all  that  whole  world,  having  under  him  twenty-nine 
other  princes  of  great  power ;  and  everyone   qf  these  has  twenty-four 
inferior  governon,  whereof  this  Py  lonas  was  one.  The  first  ancestor  of  this 
great  monarch  came  out  of  the  earth,  as  they  relate,  and  by  marrying 
the  heiress  of  that  vast  monarchy,  obtaining  the  government,  left  it  to  his 
posterity,  who  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since,  even  forty^thousand   moons, 
which  is   three-thousand  and   seventy-seven  years.    His  name  was 
Irdenozur,  whose  heirs  to  this  day   assume  the  same  name;   he, 
they  say,  having  continued  thereabout  .four-hundred  moons,  and  be- 
got divers  children,  returned    (though   by  what  means,   they  know 
not)  to  the  earth  again,    I  doubt,  they  have  their  fables  as  well  as  we, 
since  our  historians  never  mention  any  earthly  man  to  have  been  in  that 
world,  before  myself,  and  much  less  to  have  returned  again.    I  cannot^ 
therefore  but  condemn  this  tradition,  as  false  and  romantick,  though  I 
found  learning  was  in  great  esteem  among  them,  and  they  seem  to  detest 
lying  and  falsbood,  which  is  there  severely  punished,  and  which  may 
yield  some  credit  to  thdr  historical  narrations.     Many  of  them  live  won- 
derful long,  even  beyond  belief,  affirming  to  me,  that  some  survived 
thirty-thousand  moons,  which  is  above  a  thousand  years,  so  that  the  ages 
of  three  or  four  men  might  easily  reach  to  the  time  of  the  first  Irdonosur; 
and  this  is  generally  noted,  that,  the  taller  people  are  of  stature,  the 
more  excellent  are  their  endowments  of  mind,  and  the  longer  time  they 
jive;  for  their  stature  is  very  different,  great  numbers  not  much  exceeU- 
log  ours,  who  seldom  live  above  a  thousand  moons,  which  is  fourscore 
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of  Ottr  yean;  these  they  account  base^  unworthy  creatures,  but  one  lie* 
gree  above  brute  beasts,  and  employ  in  mean  and  senile  office^  calliuf 
Chem  bastards,  counterfeits,  or  cbangelingi.  Those,  whom  they  account 
true  natural  lunars,  or  moon^men,  exceed  ourn  generally  thirty  times, 
both  in   c[uantity  of  body,  and  length  of  life,  proportionable  to  the 

Juality  of  the  day  in  both  worlds,  theirs  containing  almost  thirty  of  oar 
ays. 

The  manner  of  our  travel  to  the  palace  of  Pylonas  was  mote  Strang 
and  incredible  than  any  thing  we  have  related  ;  for,>at  our  first  aetbag 
forth,  there  were  delivered  to  each  of  us  two  feather  fans,  like  thoae  our 
ladies  in  Spain  cool  themselves  with  in  summer.  You  must  understand, 
that  the  globe  of  the  moon  has  likewise  an  attractive  power,  yet,so  much 
weaker  than  the  earth,  that  if  a  man  do  but  spring  upward  with  ail  bis 
Sktrengch,  as  dancers  do,  in  sh&wing  their  tricks,  he  will  be  able  to  mount 
iSfty  or  sixty  feet  high;  and,  being  then  above  all  attraction  from  the 
moon's  earthy  befalls  down  no  more,  but.  by  the  help  of  these  fans,  as 
with  wings,  they  convey  themselves  in  the  air,  in  a  short  space,  (tbcwgh 
not  quite  so  swift  as  birds)  whither  they  please.  In  two  hours  time, 
as  I  could  guess,  by  the  help  of  these  fans,  we  were  carried  throu^  the 
air  those  five  leagues,  in  all  about  sixty  persons.  Being  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  Pylonas,  after  our  conductor  had  declared  what  manner  of 
present  he  had  brought,  I  was  called  into  him  by  his  attendants.  By  the 
statelincss  of  his  palace,  and  ihe  reverence  done  him,  I  soon  percdved 
his  greatness,  and  managed  my  affairs,  in  order  to  procure  his  fiivour,  ac- 
cordingly ;^  and  having,  as  you  may  remember,  a  certain  little  box  or 
casket  of  jewels,  the  remainder  of  those  I  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
before  I  was  introduced,  I  secretly  took  them  out  of  my  pocket,  andchu* 
sing  some  of  each  sort,  I  made  them  ready  to  be  prusented,  as  I  ^ould 
think  convenient. 

I  found  him  sitting  in  a  magnificent  chair  of  state,  with  his  wife  or 
queen  on  one  hand,  and  his  eldest  son  on  the  other,  one  attended  by  a 
troup  of  ladies,  and  the  other  of  young  men;  and,  ail  along  the  side  of 
the  room,  stood  a  great  number  of  handsome  personages,  whereof,  scarce 
one  was  lower  of  stature  than  Pylonas,  whose  age,  they  report,  is  now 
one  and  twenty  thousand  moons.  At  my  entrance,  1  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  taking  out  my  jeweb,  1  presented  to  ihe  King  seven  stones  of  several 
sorts,  a  diamond,  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  a  topas,  and  an  ophal, 
which  be  accepted  with  joy  and  adniiratioli.  Then  1  offered  the  queen 
and  prince  some  others,  and  designed  to  have  bestowed  divers  more  up- 
on his  attendants;  but  Pylonas  forbid  them  to  accept  any,  supposing,  as 
r  heard,  tbey  were  all  I  had,  which  he  would  have  me  ri*serve  for  Irdo- 
nozur,  his  sovereign*  He  then  embraced  me  with  much  indearedness, 
and  inquired  divers  things  by  signs,  which  1  answered  in  (he  same  man- 
ner, to  the  bi^t  of  my  skill ;  which  not  contenting  him,  he  dfelivered  roe 
to  the  guard  of  a  hundred  of  his  giants,  as  I  may  well  call  them,  strictfjr 
churging  them,  that  I  should  waiU  nothing  fit  for  me;  that  they  should 
suffer  none  of  the  dwarf-lunars,  or  little  moon-men,  to  come  neiir  me. 
That  1  should  be  instructed  in  their  langua^,;  and  lastly,  that  they 
should,  by  no  means,  impart  to^  me  the  knowledge  of  serentl  thing!,  by 
faim  specified;  what  they  were  I  could  never  underslaod.    It  may  be^ 
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fcni  long  ta  kiMW  what  PyloscA  inquired  of-mc ;  wby,  wiiat  ibould  it  bf 
i>ut/w hence  I  came,  how  I  arrived  there,  what  was  my  name  and  baaU 
[less,  with  thciika  )  Tti  all  which  I  answeredi  a»  near  the  troth  at  po9« 
Bible. 

Beinj;  dismissed,  I  was  provided  with  all  necessaries  as  my  heart  could 
wish,  so  tiiat  1  seemed  to  be  in  a  par«disC|  the  pleasures  whereof  did  not 
yet  bo  trnnsport  me,  but  I  was  much  concerned  with  the  thoughts  of  my 
wife aiid. children,  apdslill  retainingsome  hope  that  Imigfatagainretum 
to  them.     I  tended  my  g^nsa's  daily  with  much  care,  which  yet  had  sijf- 
niiicd  littlci  if  other  men  had  not  done  more  than  I  could ;  for  now  the 
time  came,  when,  of  necessity  all  people  of  our  stature,  and  myself  like- 
wise, roust  neeils  sleep  thirteen  or  fourteen  whole  days  together ;  for,  bf 
a  secret  and  irresistible  decree  of  nature,  when  the  day  begins  to  appear^ 
and  the  moon  to  be  enlightened  by  the  sun- beams,  which  is  in  the  firsi 
quarter  of  the  moon,all  the  people  of  our  stature,  inhabiiing  those  parts, 
fall  into  a  dead  sleep,  and  are  not  possibly  to  be  wakened  till  the  sun 
sct»  and  is  withdrawn;  iarasowls  and  .bate  with  us  citnnot  endure  the 
light,  so,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  day,  we  begin  to  be  amaaed  there- 
with, and  fall  into  a  slumber,  whiclt  grows  by  degrees  into  a  dead  sleep, 
till  the  light  be  gone,  which  is  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  that  is,  till  the 
last  quarter.     During  the  sud*s  absence,  there  is  a  twofold  light,  one  of 
the  sun,  uhich  I  could  not  endure  to  behold,  and  another  of  the  earth. 
Kow  that  of  the  earth  was  at  the  height,  for,  when  the  moon  is  'at  the 
change,  then  is  the  earth  a  full  moon  to  them;  and  as  the  moon  increases 
with  us,  so  the  light  of  the  earth  decreaseth  with  them.     I   found  the 
light,  though  the  sun  was  absent,  equal  to  that  with  us  in  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  clouded ;  but  toward  the  quarter  it  daily  diminisheth,  yet 
leaving  St  ill  a  competent  li^ht,  which  seeqis  very  strange;  though  not  so 
remarkable  as  what  they  there  report,  that  in  the  other  hemisphere  of 
the  moon,  contrary  to  that  I  fell  upon,  where  duringhalf  the  moon  they 
K*e  not  the  sun,  and  the  « arth  never  appears  to  them,  they  have  yet  a 
kind  of  light  not  unlike  our  moon-light,  which  it  seems  the.  nearness  pf 
the  stars  and  other  planets,  that  are  at  a  far  less  distance  than  from  ui^ 
affords  them. 

You  must  understand,  that  of  the  truelunars,or  moon-men,  there  are 
three  kinds,  some  a  little  taller  than  we,  as  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  ;  these  can  endure  the  day  of  the  moon,  when  the  earth  shines  but 
little,  bvt  not  the  Uams  of  both,  and  so  must  then  be  laid  asleep* 
Others  arc  twenty  feet  high  or  above,  who  can  suffer  all  the  light 
both  of  the  earth  and  sun.  Tiiere  is  in  a  certain  island  (the  mysteries 
whereof  are  carefully  concealed)  men  whose  stature  is  at  least  twenty* 
seven  feet  high.  If  any  other  come  a- land  there  in  ihe moon's  day-time, 
\\ivy  insuntly  fall  asleep.  This  i^  called  uuuia  Martini^  and  hath  s 
paiticular  governor,  who,  as  they  report,  is  sixty-five- thousand  mtxins 
old,  which  makes  five-thousand  ot  our  years;  bis  name  is  said  to  be  Hi- 
ruch,  and  he,  in  a  manuer,  commands  Irdoiioaur  himself,  especially  in 
that  iilaud,  out  of  which  he  never  removes.  There  is  another  comes 
often  thither,  who,  they  say,  is  iu>t  abovv  half  his  age,  that  is,  about  thir- 
ty-three-thousand  moons,  or  i«v< (.thousand  six-hundred  of  our  years, 
and  he  orders  all  things  through  the  globe  of  the  moon,  in  matters  of 
idig^ou,  as  absolutely  as  the  Pope  doth  ia  any  part  of  Italy*    1  would 
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fain  have  seen  tbis  mah^  bat  was  not  pmnttted  to  come  near  bin;^  hs 
iiame  is  Irooses. 

Now  let  me  settle  myself  to  a  long  nif^htV  sleep,  to  which  end  mj  at- 
tendants take  charge  of  my  birds,  prepare  my  lodging,  and  signify  to  me 
by  signs  how  I  mast  order  myself.     It  was  then  aboitt  the  middle  of 
September,  when  I  perceived  the  air  more  clear  than  ordimiiy,  and,  with 
the  increase  of  the  light,  I  began  to  feel  myself  first  dull,  and  then  heavy 
to  sleep,  though  1  had  not  been  lately  disturbed.of  my  rest.     At  length 
I  delivered  myself  into  the  custody  of  thb  sister  of  death,  whose'priaonerl 
was  for  almost  a  fortnight  after,  and  then  awaking,  it  is  not  to  be  hdk- 
red  how  brisk  and  vigorous  1  found  the  faculties  both  of  my  body  and 
mind,     I  then  applied  myself  to  learning  the  language,  which  is  the 
aame  thrdughout  all  the  regions  of  the  moon,  yet  not  so  wonderful,  since 
I  believe  all  the  earth  of  moon  does  not  amount  to  the  fortieth  part  of 
our  inhabited  earth ;  partly  besides  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  far  less,  and 
because  the  sea  or  ocean  covers  very  nigh  three  parts  of  four,  whereas 
the  land  and  sea  in  our  world  may  be  judged  of  an  equal  measure. 
Their  language  is  very  difficult,  since  it  hath  no  affinity  with  any  other 
I  ever  heard,  and  consists  not  so  much  of  words  and  letteis,  as  tunes  and 
,  strange  sounds,  which  no  letters  can  express;  for  there  arc  few  words 
but  signify    several    things,  and    are  distinguished    only    by   thetr 
sounds,  which  are  sung,  as  it  were,   in  uttering.     Yea,  many  words 
consist  of  tunes  only  without    words;  by  occasion  whereof,  I   find 
a  language  may  be  framed,  and  easily  learned,  as  copious  as  any  other  in 
the  world,  only  of  tunes,  which  is  an  experiment  worth  searching  after. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  within  two  months  I  attained  to  such 
knowledge  therein,  thi^t  I  understood  most  questions  demanded  of  me, 
and,  with  sighs  and  words,  made  reasonable  shift"  to  utter  my  mind  i 
vr\i\ch  Pylonas  having  notiee  of,  he  oftentimes  sent  for  roc,  and  was  plea- 
sed to  inform  me  of  many  things  my  guardians  durst  not  disclose ;  though 
I  must  needs  sa)^,  I  never  found  they  abused  me  with  an  untruth,  but,  if 
I  asked  a  question  they  were  unwilling  to  resolve,  they  would  shake 
jtheir  heads,  and  with  a  Spanish  shrug,  divert  to  some  other  discourse. 

After  seven  months  time,  the  great  Irdonozur,  making  his  progress  to 
a  place  about  two-hundred  leagues  from  the  Palace  of  Pylonas,  sent  for 
me;  yet  would  not  admit  roe  into  his  presence,  but  discoursed  roe 
through  a  window,  where  I  might  hear  him,  and  he  hear  and  si'e  me  at 
pleasure.     I  presented  him  with  the  remainder  of  my  jetiels,  which  he 
thankfully  accepted,  saying,  he  would  requite  them  with  gifts  of  more 
considerable  value.     I  staid  there  above  a  quarter  of  a  moon,  when  I 
was  again  sent  back  to  Pylonas,  for  if  we  had  smid  a  day  or  two  longer, 
thesun  would  have  overtaken  us,  before  we  could  have  recovered  our 
home.    The  gifts  he  bestowed  on  me  were  such,  that  a  man  would  part 
with  mountains  of  gold  to  purchase;  they  were  all  stones,  nine  only  in 
number,  of  throe  sorts,  one  billed  Poleastis,  another  Machrus,  and  the 
third  Ebelus,  of  each  sort  three;  the  first  are  about  the  bigness  of  an 
hasle-nut,  very  like  jet,  which  ahiongmany  other  incredible  virtues  hath 
this  property,  that  being  once  put  in  the  fire,  they  ever  after  retain  their 
beat,  though  without  any  outward  appearance,  till  quenched  with  some 
kind  of  liquor,  which  noway  dai^ges  them,  though  heati«d  and  cooled 
therein  a  thousand  times;  their  heat  is  so  vehement,  that  it  will  make 
any  metal,  within  a  fool  of  it,  red-hot,  and  being  in  a  chimney,  warms 
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the  room  as  if  a  great  fire  were  kmdlcd  therein.  The  Machrus  is  yet 
more  precious,  in  colour  like  a  topaz,  so  clear  and  resplendent,  as  though 
tiot  above  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  yet  being  placed  in  the  night,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lai^  church,  it  makes  all  as  light,  as  if  an  hundred  lamps 
were  hanged  round*  Can  any  man  wish  for  more  useful  properties  in  a 
stone  than' these?  Yet  my  Ebeius  is  so  excellent,  that  it  may  be  much 
preferred  before  them,  yea,  prized  above  all  the  diamonds,  sapphires,  ru- ' 
bies,  and  emeralds,  that  bur  world  can  afford.  The  lunar  colour  is  so 
exceeding  beautiful,  that  a  man  would  travel  a  thousand  leagues  to  be- 
hold it ;  the  shape  is  somewhat  fiat,  of  the  breadth  of  a  piece  of  eight, 
and  twice  the  thickness ;  one  side  is  of  a  more  orient  colour  than  the 
other,  which,  beihg  clapped  to  a  man's  bare  skin,  takes  away  all  the 
weight  and  ponderousness  of  his  body,  but  turning  the  other  side,  it 
lulds  force  to  the  attractive  beams  of  the  earth,  cither  in  this  world  or 
that,  and  makes  the  body  half  as  heavy  again.  Do  you  not  wonder  now 
why  I  should  so  overprize  this  stone  ?  Before  yon  sec  me  on  earth  again, 
you  will  find  I  have  reason  to  value  this  invaluable  jewel.  I  inquired., 
whether  they  had  not  any  kind  of  gem,  or  other  means,  to  make  a  roan 
invisible,  which  I  judged  a  thing  of  admirable  use,  and  could  mention 
divers  of  our  learned  men,  who  had  written  to  this  purpose ;  they  an- 
swered, that  if  it  were  possible,  yet  they  were  sure,  heaven  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  revealed  to  us  creatures,  subject  to  so  many  imperfections, 
and  which  might  be  easily  abused  to  ill  purposes,  and  this  was  all  I 
could  get  of  them. 

Now  aAer  it  was  known  that  Irdonozur  the  great  monarch  had  done 
roe  this  honour,  it  is  strange  how  much  all  respected  me,  more  than  be- 
lore.  My  guardians,  who  bad  been  hitherto  cautious  in  relating  any 
thing  of  the  government  of  that  world,  grew  now  more  open,  so  that 
from  them,  and  Pylonas  together,  I  understood  maoy  notable  particu- 
liars ;  as  that,  in  a  thousand  yean,  there  is  found  neither  thief,  nor 
whoremonger,  for  first  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  necessary  for  the 
*iisc  of  man,  food  growing  every  where  without  labour,  of  all  sorts  that 
can  be  desirc4«  As  for  clothes,  houses,  or  whatever  else  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  want,  it  is  provided  by  their  superiors,  though  not  without 
some  labour,  but  yet  so  easy,  as  if  they  did  it  for  pleasure.  Again  their 
females  are  all  absolute  beauties,  and  by  a  secret  disposition  of  nature,  a 
man'  there  having  once  known  a  woman  never  desires  any  other.  Mur« 
der  was  never  heard  of  amongst  them,  neither  is  It  hardly  possible  to  be 
committed,  for  there  can  be  no  wound  made  hut  what  is  curable;  yea, 
thoy  assured  me,  and  for  my  part  I  believe  itj  that  though  a  man's  head 
be  cut  off,  yet  if  within  three  moons  it  be  joined  to  the  carcass  again, 
and  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  there  growing  applied,  it  will  be  so  con* 
sohdatcd  as  the  wounded  party  shall  be  perfectly  cured.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  their  good  government  is  an  excelletit  disposition  in  the  naturo 
of  the  people,  so  that  all,  both  old  and  young,  hate  all  manner  of  vice, 
and  live  in  such  love,  peace,  and  amity,  as  it  seems'to  be  another  para* 
disc;  though  it  is  true  likewise,  that  some  are  of  a  bettor  disposition 
than  others,  which  they  discern  immediately  at  their  birth.  And  be- 
cause it  is  an  inviolable  law  amongst  them,  that  none  shall  be  put  to 
death,  therefore^  perceiviltg  by  their  stature,  or  some  oihersigns,  who  are^ 
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like  to  be  of  a  wicked  aod  deb»«cbed  buinoiir,'|bey  tend  tbem,  I  know 
not  by  what  means,  into  tb^  eartb»  and  cbai^  tbem  for  otber  cbildrfn, 
})efore  they  have  either  opportunity  or  al^ility  to  do  ainl^  amoi^g  tbem; 
but  /irst,  tbey  say,  they  arc  fain  to  keep  tbem  tberis  for  some  Ume,  till 
/the  air  of  the  earth  alters  their  colour  likQ  our».  Tb/eir  ordinary  vent 
for  tbem  is  a  certain  high  bijl^  in  tbenortb  of  America,  whose  peopLe,! 
am  apt  to  believe,  are  wholly  descended  fro^m  them,  both  jin  rega,rd  of 
their  colour,  and  their  <H>ntiuttal  use  of  tobacco,  wbicb  the  Lunars,  or 
Moon-men,  smoak exceedingly,  the  place  abounding  miucb  wiihmoistune^ 
together  with  the  pleasure  tbey  take  tbereip,  and  some  otber  respects* 
too  long  to  rehearse.  Sometiincs,  tbougb  but  seldon»i  th^y  jaistaka 
their  aim,  and  M  upon  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  I  semember  «o«ie 
years  since,  I  read  certain  stories  tending  to  confirm  wbat  b  related  by 
these  Lunars,  and  especially  one  chapter  of  Neubrigen&is*  Inigo  Aloo* 
dejar,  in  his  description.of  NfmaGramUa;  also  Jose^^i  Defia  de  Ca- 
rana,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  if  my  memory  fail  not,  recount  wbai  will 
make  my  report  more  credible ;  but  1  value  not  testiiAontes. 

If  you  inquire  how  justice  is  pxecuted,  alas !  wbat  Aeed  is  tbeve  of 
exemplary  punishment,  where  no  offences  are  conuaitted  ?  Neither  4)eed 
they  any  lawyers,  for  these  is  no  contention^  tb^  seeds  whereof  wboi 
they  begin  to  sprout,  are  by  the  wisdom  of  tbene^t  superior  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.  And  as  little  want  is  there  of  physiciai^  tbey  never 
surfeit  tben^sclves ;  the  air  is  likewise  pure  ^d  teniperate,  neither  is 
there  any  cause  of  sickness ;  I  could  never  bear  of  any  that  w^r^  dis-. 
tampered.  But,  the  time  .assigned  tbem  by  nature  \mxig  spent,  they  die 
i^ithout  the  least  pain,  or  rather  cease  to  live,  as  a  candle  does  to  giij« 
light,  when  wbat  nourishes  it  is  consumed.  I  wasouce  at  the  departura 
of  one  of  then),  and  was  much  surprised  thai  notwithstanding  tbebappjr 
life  he  livedo  and  the  multitude  of  friends  and  cjiildreo  he  rshould  for- 
sake, yet  as  soon  ^A  be  understood  bis  end  to  aptproacb,  be  prepared  a 
great  feast,  and,  inviting  all  whon»  be  esteemed,  exhorts  them,  *  To  b^ 
merry,  and  rejoice  with  bim«  since  the  time  was  come  be  should  no\r 
leave  the  counterfeit  pleasures  of  tbat  worlds  and  be  madp  partaker  of 
all  true  joy  and  perfect  happiness.'  I  did  not  so  mucb  admins  bis  owa 
constancy, as  the  behaviour  of  bis  friends;  witb  us  in  Ibe  like  case  all 
seem  to  mourn,  when  many  of  them  do  ofte^i  but  laugb  in  their  sloevfs^ 
or  under  a  vizard^  But  here  all,  botbyoui^  and  old,  xlid,  on  my  con* 
science,  not  pretendedly  but  really  rejoice  thereat,  and  if  any  dissembled, 
it  was  only  grief  for  their  own  particular  loss.  Being  dead,  their  bodies 
putrefy  not,  and  so  are  not  buried,  but  kept  in  certain  rooms  appointed 
to  that  purpose,  so  tbat  most  of  them  can  shew  their  ancestors  bodies  ua- 
corrupt  for  many  generations.  There  is  never  any  raia,  wind,  or  cbaagp 
of  weather,  never  either  summer  pr  win  ten:,  but  si^  it  were  a  perpetual 
spring,  yielding  all  pleasure  and  con^t,  free  from  the  least  trouble  or 
annoyance.  O  my  wife  and  children,  wbat  wrong  have  you  done  roc  to 
bereave  roe  of  the  happiness  of  that  place!  But  itis  no  great  m^^lery 
fpr  by  thi^  voyage,  I  am  sufficiently  assured,  tbiat,  when  the  race 
of  my  mortal  li^  is  run,  1  shall  attain  a  gi eater  bappjness  elscwbere. 
.  It  was  on  tbe9tb  of  September,  that  I  h^n  to  aacend  the  P^ike  of 
Teng;i0(;;  twelve  day*  I  was  upo^  my  v^yage^  wd  aujved  ia  thM  prc^ 
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.ttaee  of  the  inwm  calkd  8emri»  Scplemtor  the  •91«t»    May  the  Idtb, 
urcQtme  to  thecowrt  of  tli^  goeat  Inioii02ur«  fuid^  returii«d  back  ()ie  17tb 
io  tlie  p^ceof  Pyl0n89»  where  I  cooimued  tiU  Marcji,  ifioi,  wben  f 
tfarneiiJy  itqncstedPyiooae,  M  I  bad  often  do9e  before,  to  g^ve  me  leave 
4oilepart,  tboug^  with  baiani  ofroy  liff?,  b^ck  into  the  ^f^'th  agajo. 
lie  dmuaded  me,  insisting  on  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  misery  /of 
4kui  piace  froi|i  ivbence  1  came,  and  the  abundant  bappiness  I  now  eq^ 
foyed,  but  the  remembrance  of  my  wife  apd  cbii4ren  outweighed  aU 
<faese  rtaSoBs ;  and,  to  say  the .  truth,  I  was  90  elated  with  a  desire  oJT 
the  gloiy  I  sfaotild  purchase  at  my  return,  as,  methought,  I  de8erye4 1¥4 
ithe  naane  of  a  Spaniard,  if  I  would  not  hazard  twenty  Jives,  rather  tha^ 
)ose  ibt  least  partick  thereof.    I  replied,  I  had  so  stnong  a  desire  to  fep 
any  children,  that  I  cuuld  not  possibly  live  any  loQger  without  going  tf 
them.    Ho  then  requested  me  to  st^y  one  year  longer;  )  told  bi^i  J 
nuit  irapds  depart  now  or  nevd' ;  my  birds  began  to  fl^op  for  want  cf 
their  usual  voyage,  three  were  already  dead,  and,  if  a  few  more  f|ul/^d,  I 
was  destitute  of  all  possibility  of  return.     Ai  Ungfh,  with  ro^ch  solii* 
citing,  I  prevailed,  having  6rst  acquaioibsd  the  f^eat  Irdonpzur  with  tfif 
intemiions,  and  perceiving,  by  tfao  often  baying  of  my  birds,  %  great  loogr 
i^gin  them  to  be  gone,  I  trimmed  up  my  engine,  and  togk  my  leave  of 
Pylonas;  and,  March  the  S9th,  three  days  aftsr  my  waking  froin  thf 
last  moon's  light,  1  fastened  myself  to  my  engine,  nut  forgetting  to  t^e 
the  jewels  IrdonosHir  had  given  me,  with  the  virtues  and  use  whereof 
Pylonas  had  acquainted  mc  at  large,  with*  a  small  qU9atity  pf  victyalf , 
whereof,  afterwards,  I  had  gircat  occaaiou.    A  vQst  multitude  of  peopji^ 
being  present,  and,  amongst  them,  Pylonas  himself,  after  1  had  given 
them  all  the  last  farewel,  I  let  loose  the  reins  to  my  birds,  who,  with 
much  greediness,  taking  wing,  qutcfciy  carried  me  o\it  of  sight.    It  hap* 
pened  to  ne  as  in  my  first  passage,  for  I  never  felt  either  hunger  cqr 
thirst,  till  I  lell  upon  an  high  mountain  in  China,  about  five  leagucsf 
from  the  high  and  mighty  city  of  Pequin.    This  voyage  was  performed 
in  less  than  nine  days,  neither  heard  I  any  news  of  these  airy  mea 
I  met  with  in  my  ascending;  nothing  staid  me  in  my  journey ;  whether, 
because  of  the  earnest  desire  of  my  birda  to  return  to  the  earth,  hj^ving 
alrea»ly  missed  their  season,  or  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  was  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  so  made,  it  easier,  yet  so  it  was, 
though  I  had  three  birds  lem  than  before.     For  the  firH  eight  days  my 
birds  fiew  before  me,  aiul  I  on  the  ei^ine  was,  as  it  were,  drawn  after; 
bnt  the  ninth  day,  when  I  began  to  approach  the  clood^  I  perceive4 
myself  and  engine  to  sink  towards  the  earth,  and  go  before  them.    I 
was  then  horribly  afraid  lest  my  birds,  unable  to  bear  our  weight,  being 
so  few,  should  be  constrained  to  precipitate  both  me  and  themseh^f 
headlong  to  the  earth,  and  thought  it  very  necessary  to  make  use  of  m/ 
stone  £belus,  which  I  clapped  to  my  bare  skin  within  my  clothes,  and 
insUntly  I  perceived  my  birds  made  way  with  grater  case  than  before, 
as  seeming  freed  from  a  great  burden,  neither  do  I  think  they  could  poa- 
sibly  have  lot  me  down  safsLy  to  the  earth  wUhout  that  help. 

China  is  a  country  so  populous,  that  1  think  there  is  scarce  a  piece  of 
ground  thrice  a  man's  length  which  is  not  carefully  manured.  I  being 
yet  ip  the  air,  SQiaeof  the  cowtry-pcople,  espying  me,  camo  running  by 
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troops,  und,  seizing  me,  would  ni^eds  carry  itic  before  «  magbtratr,  an<f» 
fipeing  no  other  remedy,  I  yielded  tD  them.  But,  when  I  tried  to  go,  i 
found  rayselfvo  light,  that,  one  foot  being  on  the  gnound,  I  had  much 
Udoto  set  down  the  other,  which  was«  by  reason  my  Ebelus  took  all 
weight  away  fnmi  my  body ;  thcrefare  I  pretended  a  desire  of  perforof- 
ins  the  necessities  of  nature;  which  being  made  known  to  them  by  signs, 
lNt>r  they  understood  not  a  wont  of  any  language  I  could  speak^  they  pei^ 
milled  me  to  go  aside  among;st  a  few  bushes,  assuring  themselves  h  was 
impossible  I  should  escape  from  them*  Being  tbere^  I  rtmembefed  Py* 
lonas's  directions  about  the  use  of  my  stones,  and  knit  them  up,  with  a 
f^w  remaining  jewels,  into  an  handkerchief,  all,  exceprft  the  least  and  woisc 
Ebelus,  which  I  found  means  to  apply  in  such  a  manner  to  my  body, 
that  but  the  half  of  its  side  touched  my  skin.  This  done,  I  drew  towards 
my  guardians,  till  coming  so  near,  that,  they  could  not  cros»my  way,  I 
shewed  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  that  I  might  have  time  to  bide  my  jew 
els,  which  1  knew  they  would  have  robbed  me  of,  if  not  prevented.  Be- 
ing thus  lightened,  I  led  them  such  a  dance,  that,  had  they  been  all  up- 
on  the  backs  of  so  many  racc^horses,  they  could  never  have  overtaken 
me.  '  I  directed  my  course  to  a  tbick  wmjd,  wherein  I  entered  about  m 
quarter  of  a  lei^^ue,  and  there  finding  a  fine  spring,  which  1  took  for  my 
mark,  I  thrust  my  jewels  into  a  mole  hard  by. 

I  then  took  my  victuals  out  of  my  pocket,  to  which,  till  now,  in  all 
my  voyage,  ihad  not  the  least  appetite,  and  refreshed  m^yself  therewrtfa; 
till  the  people,  who  pursued,  overtook  me,  into  whose  bonds  I  quietly 
Surrendered  myself.  They  led  me  to  an  inferior  officer,  who,  under* 
standing  that  1  escaped  from  those  who  first  apprehended  me,  caused  an 
inclosua*of  boards  to  be  made,  wherein  they  put  me,  so  that  only  my 
heail  was  at  liberty,  and  then  carried  me  upoa  the  shoulders  of  four 
s^laves,  like  some  notorious  malefactor,  before  aperson  of  great  authority, 
who,  in  their  language,  I  learned  was  called  a  Mandarin,  and  resided  a 
league  off  the  famous  city  of  Pequin.  1  could  not  understand  them,  but 
found  I  was  accused  for  something  with  much  vehemence;  the  sub- 
stance of  this  accusation,  it  seems,  was,  that  1  was  a  magician,  as  ap- 
peared by  my  being  so  strangely  carried  in  the  air.  and  that,  being  a 
stranger,  ns  both  my  lansruage  and  habit  did  declare,  I,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  China,  had  enteivd  the  kir^dom  without  a  warrant,  and  probably 
for  no  good  intent.  The  mandarin  heard  them  with  a  great  deal  of  gra- 
vity, and  being  a  man  of  quick  apprehension,  and  studious  of  novelties, 
he  told  them  he  would  take  such  order  as  the  case,  required,  and  my 
bold  attempt  should  not  go  unpunished.  Having  dismissed  them,  hi 
ordered  his  servants  I  should  be  kept  in  a  remote  part  of  his  vast  palace, 
hi*  strictly  guarded  and  kindly  used.  This  I  conjecture  by  my  treat- 
ment, nnd  fi  hat  followed;  for  my  accommodation  was  much  better  than 
I  could  expect.  1  lodged  well,  eat  well,  was  well  attended,  and  could 
oompiain  of  nothing  but  my  restraint.  Thus  continued  1  many  months, 
itlHicted  more  with  the  thoughts  of  my  gansa's  than  any  thing  else,  who 
I  knew  mu»t  be  irrecoverably  lost,  as  indeed  jthey  were. 

In  this  time  by  my  own  industry,  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  ac* 
Gompiinird  me,  I  learned  to  speak  indifferently  the  language  of  that  pro- 
viiice  (for  almost  every  province  in  China  bath  its  proper  tongue) 
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whereat  I  pmeivied  tliey  were  mu€h  pleased.    At  length  I  was  permit- 
led  to  take  the  air,  and  brought  into  thespaeious  garden  of  that  palace; 
^  place  oft* extraordinary  pleasure  and  delight*  adorned,  with  herbs  and 
flowers  of  admirable  sweetness  and  beauty,  with  almost  infinite  variety 
of  fruitSi  European,  and  others,  all  composed  with  that  rare  curiosity, 
as  even  ravished  my  senses  in  the  contemplation  of  such  delightful  ob* 
jects.    I  had  not  lung  recreated  myself  here,  when  the  mandarin  enter* 
cd  the  garden  on  that  side  I  was  walking,  of  which,  having  notice  by  his 
servants,  and  that  I  ought  to  kneel  to  him  (a  usual  reverence  I  found 
towards  gieat  officers)  I  did  so,  and  humbly  intreatedhis  favour  towards 
a  poor  stranger  who  arrivpd  in  these  parts,  not  designedly,  but  by  the  se* 
crct  disposal  of  the  heavens.    He  answered  in  adifferent  language,  which 
I  hear  iill  the  mandarins  use,  and  like  that  df  the  Lunars,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tunes,  which  was  interpreted  by  one  of  his  attendants,  wishing 
me  to  be  of  good  comfort,  since  he  intended  no  harm  to  me.    Next  day 
I  was  ordered  to  come  before  him,  and,  being  conducted  into  a  noble  di- 
ning-room exquisitely  painted,  the  mandarin,  commanding  all  to  avoid, 
vouchsafed  to  confer  with  me  in  the  vulgar  language ;  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  my  country,  the  ix>werof  my  prince,  and  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  people;  wherein  having  satisfied  him,  he  asked  about  my 
education,  and  what  brought  me  into  this  remote  country.    1  then  de- 
clared to  him  the  adventures  of  my  life,  omitting  what  1  thought  con- 
venient, and  especially  forbearing  to  mention  the  stones  given  me  by  Ir* 
donozur. 

The  strangeness  of  my  story  did  much  amaze  him;  and  finding,in  all^ 
my  discourse,  nothing  tending  to  roagick,  wherein  he  hoped,  by  my 
means,  to  be  instruct^,  he  began  to  admire  the  excellency  of  my  wit, 
applauding  me  for  the  happiest  man  that  this  world  ever  saw ;  and,  wish* 
ing  me  to  repose  myself  after  my  long  narration,  he,  for  that  time,  dis- 
missed me.  After  which,  the  mandarin  took  so  much  delight  in  mo, 
that  no  day  passed  wherein  he  did  not  send  for  mr.  At  length  he  ad- 
vised me  to  clothe  myself  in  the  habit  of  that  country,  which  I  willingly 
did,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  his  house,  but  took  me  aho  with 
him  when  he  )vent  to  Pequin,  whereby  I  had  opportunity  to  learn  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  country.  Neither  did  I, 
by  my  attendance  on  him,  gain  only  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  but 
the  possibility  likewise  of  being  restored  to  my  native  soil,  and  to  those 
dear  pledges  which  1  value  above  the  world,  even  my  wife  and  children; 
for,  by  often  frequenting  Pequin,  1  at  length  heard  of  some  fathers  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  who  wero  become  famous  for  their  extraordinary  fa- 
vour with  the  King,  to  whom  ihey  had  presented  some  European  gifts, 
as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  and  the  like,  which,  by  them,  were  counted 
cxquisi.te  curiosities.  To  these,  by  the  mandarines  leave,  I  repaired,  and 
was  welcomed  by  them,  they  much  wondering  to  see  a  lay  Spaniard 
ihere,  whither  they  had,  with  so  much  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  ar- 
rive. There  did  1  relate  to  Father  Pantoja,  and  others  of  the  society^ 
the  fore-mentioned  a«iventures,  by  whose  directions  I  put  them  in  wri- 
ting, and  sent  this  story  of  my  fortunes  to  Macao,  from  thence  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Spain  as  a  farprnnner  of  my  retUm.  And,  the  mandarin  being 
l&dulgeut  to  me,  I  came  oftin  to  the  fathers,  with  whom  J  consulted 
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•bout  mtay  secrete,  and,  ifith  ihem  also,  \M  At  foundatidii  of  iiAy 
return,  the  blessed  hour  whereof  I  do,  with  patience,  e&pcct;  that, 
by  inriching  my  country' with  the  knowledge  of  these  bidden  myslenc% 
I  may  at  last  reap  the  glory  of  my  fortunate  misfortunes. 
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frffouig  the  Inhabitant  of  the  Island,  callad  Madagascar,  or  St.  L«a- 
rence  (in  things  temporalj  to  be  the  hapfiat  Peopk  in  the  WorU. 


1  Confess  (worthy  Sir)  that  I  have  undertaken  an  argument,  whicb, 
at  the  first  sight,  wiM  seem  to  most  men  idle  and  impertinent;  al-* 
though  I  might  answer  for  ray  excuse,  that  I  was  therefore  idle,  because 
I  would  not  be  idle;  for  it  may  be  objected  unto  me,  *  Will  you  take 
upon  you  to  prefer  this  poor,  naked,  and  simple  ignorant  people  be^ 
fore  the  rich,  gallant,  undersjtanding  men  of  Europe  ?*  These  are 
naked,  we  are  cloathcd ;  these  are  poor  add  miserable,  we  are  rich 
and  wealthy;  these  are  simple  innocents,  we  have  hearing  and  expe^ 
rience  of  many  things,  wherein  they  are  altogether  ignorant. 

All  this  I  confess  to  be  true;  yet  let  us  examine  their  defects,  irhick 
are  supposed  to  consist  in  their  nakedness,  poverty,  and  simplicity^ 
As  for  their  nakedness,  I  hold  them  therefore  happy,  as  approaching 
liearest  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  mankind.  For  Adam  in  the  state 
of  innocency  was  naked;  sin  and  apparel  entered  both  together,  those 
fig-leaves  being  sewed  together,  for  a  veil  or  covering  to  hide  his  filthi« 
iiess  and  deformities,  as  his  vain  heart  conceived,  from  the  eye  of  bea^ 
ven.  For  as  a  painter  or  statuary,  having  limned  a  curfoms  piece^  or 
tarved  a  goodly  image,  «[oth  take  a  great  delight  in  the  sight  of  it«  as 
of  his  :2iastcr-piece;  for  if  it  should  by  some  accident  become  spotted, 
or  blemished,  he  will  delight  no  more  in  the  beholding  of  it,  but  is 
ashamed  of  his  work  every  time  he  looks  upon  it,  and  ^iil  therefore 
either  cast  it  aside,  or  hide  and  cover  it  out  of  his  sight. 

So,  when  this  admirable  piece  of  work,  this  peifccticti  of  natut«,^ 
this  master-piece,  this  epitome  of  the  world,  this  image  of  the  Deity, 
Than,  was  spotted  and  blemishad  by  sin,  it  grieved  the  Almighty,  to  see 
kis  image  so  defaced  in  him;  who  therefore  did  cloatb  him,  as  iC  Wer^ 
(6  hide  and  cover  him  out  of  bis  sight. 

Apparel  is  but  like  unto  so  many  plaisters  and  r4llrfft,  to  cover  oof 
lores  and  deformities;  or  like  masking  suits  wherein  we  act,  not  what 
we  are,  but  what  we  seem  to  be;  it  is  the  outside  that  debdves  US,  aiid, 
by  a  juggling  trick  makes  us  take  that  for  a  biave  mBi^  lirhithba 
pieceofshredS|ainecetbingofataylor*siashioniagr  . 
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For  example,  put  fte  spruce  gallant  into  a  contemptible  Ikabtt,  And 
«^bat  h  he  then?  A  poor,  miserable  wretch,  in  the  world's  opinion, 
which  jadgcth  by  the  outward  appearance,  and  so  esteemeth  bim. 
But!  the  $ame  man  he  was?  No,  h«  is  a  ra^d  rogue,  a  tattered  knave. 
Agafn,  p\>t  such  a  rogue,  or  knitve,  into  the  accoutrement  of  a  gallant, 
let  him  be  scarlified  and  bevcrised ;  let  his' jupoon  be  cafbohadoed,  to 
dhcover  his  damask  pdrnibhrf,  or  hfs  embroidered  camise;  arm  his  side 
with  steel,  his  heels  Witn  iron,  and  his  bead  "with  feather;  and  then, 
like  Nebuchadne^za/s  image,  evcty  man  is  ready  to  adore  him;  as, 
\Vtll  it  please  ymir  worship  to  command  me  any  service?  TwilY  wait 
tipon  your  worship;  it  is  right  as  your  worship  sKys.  And  all  this 
while,  we  rev<'reitce  nothing  bttt  a  suit  of  cKiaths,  which  these  happy 
people,  happy  in  (his  wdnt,  judiciously  contemn.  Apparef  to  them  is 
H  burthen,  an  impediment,  a  very  disease;  they  care  not  for  it,  they 
count  it  as  kn  unnecessary  bundle,  tfnd  know  that  it  will  make  them 
dtill,  heavy,  and  effeminate.  They  prefer  the  good  constructurc  of 
the  limbs,  and  lineamerits  of  the  body,  which  they  have  by  nature, 
before  all  our  artificial,  bombasted  patches.  We  wonder  at  them, 
hofw  they  can  go  naked ;  bni  they  wonder  more  at  us,  how  we  can  en-^ 
dure  to  go  packed  up  }n  a  fardle  of  clouts  sewed  together.  We  ar# 
bound  tip  in  prison,  whilst  they  arc  free,  and  at  liberty:  we  are  stifled 
i]p  in  our  sweat  and  stink,  whilst  the  exhalations  of  their  vapoufs 
offend' them  not.  Nor  dofh  the  coldness  of  the  air  hurt  their  naked 
bodies,  more  thafi  it  doth  our  naked  faces;  It  was  our  evil  custom  that 
cloathcd  us,  and  their  innoceney  and  freedom  of  nature  that  keeps 
them  naked.  ' 

For  an  instance  of  the  premises,  I  will  only  call  to  your  remembrance 
fhe  behaviour  of  the  Rassee,  or  Governor  Andrapela,  at  that  time, 
when  he,  with  his  followers,  were  invited  by  Captain  Weddel,  a-^board 
the  ship  *  The  captain  seeing  him  naked,  did  judge  it  to  be  father  by 
a  forced  necessity,  than  a  free  election,  ahd  caused  a  suit  of  his  own 
apparel  to  be  given  bim,  which  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  when  he  * 
had  it.  Being  told,  that  they  would  defend  him,  and  keep  him  warm, 
be  said  that  he  had  no  need  of  them,  dnd  that  they  would  be  but  a 
trouble  to  him.  For,  said  he'-,  I  can  pierce  thcra  through  with  my 
lance.  At  last,  with  much  ado,  they  were  put  on;  but  their  putting 
on  put  him  into  sudi  a  feaf  and  agony,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
fetters  and  manicles  laid  upon  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  beeri 
ashamed  of  himself,  earnistly  intrcatmg  the  captain  that  he  might  be 
set  a-shore,  expressing,  in  his  Countenance,  a  great  deal  of  grief  and 
discontent,  to  be,  as  ne  thought,  so  discourteously  dealt  withal.  The* 
barge  being  manricd,  I  went  a-shore  with  him,  to  obsej-vc  his  behaviour ; 
ftnd  can  testify,  that  he  no  sOoneY  set  foot  on  land,  but  he  threw  away 
his  suit,  flinging  his  doublet  into  one  place,  his  hose  into  another,  and 
at  last  he  tore  his  shirt  from  his  back,  i(s  if  it  had  bt-en  poisoned  with 
the  blood  of  Nessus,  the  centaur ;  and  then,  fetching  twb  or  three 
frisks,  he  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy,  that  he  was  freed  from  that 
bondage  and  imprisonment. 

M  m  ♦        . 
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As  for  oanelveBi  we  aro  compelled  (so  niserabie  and  poor  we  are) 
to  be  beholding  to  the  unreasooable  creatures  for  our  raiment,  robbing 
one  of  his  skin,  another  of  his  wool,  another  of  his  hair;  nay,  not  so 
much  as  the  poor  worms  do  escape  us,  whose  very  excremenu  we  take 
to  cover  us  withal,  while  tbey,  in  the  mean  time,  are  nothing  beholding 
unto  us?  Was  nature  a  mother  to  them,  and  astepdame  to  us?  No, 
but,  as  a  kind  and  loving  mother,  she  hath  sufficiently  provided  for  us. 
It  is  onr  own  luxurious  effeminacy,  that  has  stripped  us  out  of  our 
natural  simplicity,  and  doathed  us  with  the  rags  of  dissimulation. 
I^t  us  cunsider  the  natural  beauties  of  all  the  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers;  they  have  no  artificial  covering,  yet  they  so  far  exceed  man 
in  beauty  and  magnificence  (the  liily  in  particular,  truth,  itself,  hath 
spoken  it)  that  Solomon^  in  all  his  royalty,  was  not  cloathod  like  one 
of  them. 

The  greatest  and  sole  monarch  of  the  world,  Adam,  was  doathed 
but  with  the  skins  of  dead  beasts,  which  divines  Hold,  was  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  mortality ;  but  now  the  height  of  apparel  is  grown  to  that 
excess,  that  not  the  skins  of  the  cattle,  or  the  other  commodities  accru- 
ing, but  the  soil  of  a  whole  lordship  is  scarce  sufficient  to  cloath  us. 
Now  the  taylor  is  become  the  best  surveyor;  Euclid  might  have  spared 
his  pains  in  geometry,  he  can  measure  all  our  lands  by  his  yard-wand. 
And  what  are  the  efiects  of  this  monstrous  pride  in  apparel,  but  the 
ruin  of  many  noble  families,  the  decay  of  hospitality,  the  ushering  in 
of  oppression,  bribery,  and  extortion,  theft,  murder,  cousening,  and 
deceit,  and,  in  the  end,  beggary;  or,  which  is  worse,  a  death  with 
ignominy. 

^  Now,  for  pride,  such  u  the  happiness  of  these  people,  that  they 
know  not  what  it  means.  Here  is  no  man  that  respecteth  another  the 
better  for  his  outside,  but  for  his  inward  virtue,  and  natural  endow* 
ments.  If  he  have  but  a  clout  to  cover  his  privities,  he  thinks  himself 
f  ufficiently  appareled. 

Concerning  their  poverty,  I  do  confess,  indeed,  that  to  be  poor  is  to 
be  miserable,  contemptible,  and  wretched ;  a  yery  abject  of  men,  a 
reproach  to  his  kindred,  and  a  shame  to  his  friends.  But,  if  you  admit 
tiiis  definition  of  poverty,  which  I  dare  aver  to  be  a  true  one,  poverty 
is  a  want  of  all  necessaries  useful  for  this  present  life ;  and,  if  I  canprove 
that  they  want  no  necessary  thing  for  the  use  of  this  present  life,  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  that  will  judge  them  poor,  but  will  pronounce  us  poor, 
who  are  always  complaining  of  want,  and  them  rich,  which,  in  their 
imagined  poverty,  express  no  token  of  discontent*. 

True  it  is,  that  they  have  not  so  many  superfluous  things  as  we  have, 
and  therein  are  they  happy.  When  Diogenes  came  by  chance  into  a 
fair,  and  saw  so  many  toys  and  ba^bles  to  be  sold,  he  brake  out  into 
these  words : 

'  Oh,  how  happy  am  I,  that  have  no  want  of  any  of  these  things  ** 
And,  upon  a  time,  to  shew  how  despicable  unnecessary  things  are,  he 
threw  away  his  dish,  because  he  saw  another  lap  water  out  of  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand. 

These  people  know,  that  nature  is  contented  with  a  little;  and  that 
it  is  not  these  outward  things,  which  make  the  possessor  any  thing  the 
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better.  They  know  that  the  ioordimte  desire  of  riclm  is  tlie  twt  of  all 
mischief;  a  raging  famished  beast,  that  will  not  be  ntisfied;  a  bottom* 
less  gulf  that  cannot  be  filled;  a  very  dropsy,  wherein,  by  desire  of 
drink,  a  man  may  sooner  break  his  bowels,  than  quench  his  thtfst. 

They  know  that  they  are  gotten  with  labour,  anxiety,  and  care ; 
kept  with  continual  fear,  suspicion^  and  watchfulness;  and  lost  with 
extreme  grief  and  despair. 

As  for  gold,  the  soul  of  the  world  (as  I  may  call  it,  for  it  giveth  life^ 
motion,  and  action  to  all),  these  people  know  it  not;  or  do  they  know 
it,  they  regard  it  not;  at  least,  I  am  sure,  they  value  it  not.  Happy 
people,  niito  whom  the  desire  oFgold  hath  not  yet  arrived.  Bnt  it  may 
be  objected  here,  that  although  they  respect  not  gold,  yet  they  are 
covetous  of  red  beads.  It  is  true,  they  affect  ornaments,  not  as  incura* 
brances;  for  them  as,  whilst  we  lie,  as  it  were,  chained  and  manicled 
in  golden  fcltcrs,'  they  adom  themselves  with  them,  as  with  jewels;  only 
here  is  the  differencet  they^  covet  red  stones,  and  we  desire  a  refined 
earth,  almost  of  the  same  colour.  We  think  them  fools,  because  they 
give  us  an  ox  for  a  few  beads;  but  they  account  us  greater  fools  to 'part 
with  such  jewels  for  so  small  a  value;  for  opinion  of  men,  not  their  vir« 
tue,  that  makes  them  to  be  dear,  or  of  small  price. 

Those  red  beads,  which  peradventure  we  value,  but  at  six-pence, 
they  may  rate  at  six  pounds.  But  suppose,  that  they  should  see  ut 
give  the  price  of  twenty  oxen,  bought  at  the  dearest  market  in  Europe, 
for  one  white  stone,  of  the  same  bigness;  would  not  they  laugh  at  our 
extreme  folly?  And  yet,  when  it  is  bought,  they  will  not  give  you  a 
calabash  *  of  milk  for  It,  though  there  is  no  more  virtue  in  the  one, 
than  there  is  in  the  other  t;  yet  the  ofiensive  condition  of  the  diamond 
is  notoriously  exceeding  the  cornelian,  for  the  powder  of  the  diamond, 
taken  inwardly,  is  almost  mortal  poison,  and  corrodes  the  stomach,  as 
learned  physicians  have  observed,  who  never  could  accuse  the  under* 
valued  cornelian  of  such  a  venomous  quality. 

The  golden  age,  so.  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  was  not  so 
called,  from. the  estimation,  or  predomination,  that  gold  had  in  tha 
Jicarts  of  men;  for  in  that  sense,  as  one  said  wittily, 


Aurea  Sjoiwrm  rediermd  ukmIoj  nam  mme 
Auro  vtmt  kmoip  amciHatur  amor^ 

This  may  be  truly  call'd  the  age  of  gold, 

for  it,  both  honour,  love,  and  friends  are  sold*  . 

But,  from  the  contempt  thereof,  then  love  and  concord  flourished; 
then  rapine,  theft,  extortion  and  oppression  were  not  known;  which 
happy  age  these  people  do  at  this  present  enjoy.  But  when  men  begin 
to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  make  descents,  as  it  were,  down 
into  hell,  to  fetch  this  glittering  ore,  from  the  habitations  of  devils,  and 
terrestrial  goblins,  with  it  came  up  contention,  deceit,  lying,  swearing 

•  A  Kourd.  t  Tbis  I  have  tried  bj  oflVriag  them  a  dtotaond  nd  •  ltd  batd ;  amd  UMgr 

have  takao  tfie  btad,  and  larased  Uie  dluum^ 
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theft#  mui^t  iurfatl  &e  tHren  capital  siiki}  iipfidi^  cov^tottn^ 
wr»tbf  gkilfonyf  and  the  test:  wo  tfaal  we  must  needs  confess,  that  it 
bad  bcca  happy  for  m,  if  gold  had  never  bcien  known. 

For  the  atiahiMig  whereof^  what  iabours,  what  sorrow,  and  whst 
daapmf  da  we  endare?  We  ate  contented  daily  to  ^poM  owstlvei  to 
m  thoasnd  perils,  to  suffer  a  thousand  injuries^  in  hope  to  enjoy  il  3 
and  yet  scarce  one,  in  a  thousand,  attaineth  to  the  ead  of  his  lahour. 

For  thb  do  ite  suflfer  a  voiiinta^y  exile  from  oar  native  coumiy ;  for 
this  ars  we  contented  to  he  imprisoned  in  a  nasty  ship,  to  expose  oof 
Kves  to  tha  tempestuous  fury  of  the  merciless  eiementSi  and  to  expose 
•Mr  bodiea  to  the  rag/b  of  the  eH^rn/s  thundering  ordRanCe,  where, 
ihrough  heats,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  ill  lodging,  tod  diet, 
iaitcted  air,  and  a  thoasartd  other  inconveniences,  we  not  only  endsa* 
gee  our  lives  every  minute,  btH  sometimes  lose  them. 

ButHmrt  that  we  do  escape  all  these  perils,  aad  obtain  in  sonid 
laeasure  what  we  have  so  deWrly  purchased,  it  will  be  so  confcsseil, 
Ihele  it  nsota  cars  and  danger  in  the  keeping  of  4hem,  than  in  the  al« 
taining  of  them. 

For  this  do  thioves  lie  in  wait  to  roh  as,  friends  to  entrap  us,  and  our 
enemies  to  betray  us*  Nay,  suppose  we  do  escape  all  these  outward 
casnalties#  oar  rsKrard  vices,  our  disordered  afiections,  aad  onr  evil 
aoncapiseences^  do  all  threaten  to  ruin  us* 

The  ^Consideration  hereof  caused  the  Lady  Cathariae  *  (who  ofat  of 
her  own  eaparience^  had  tried  both  ibrtanes)  that  if  it  were  put  to 
her  choice,  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  fortune  itf  prosperity  or  ddversity; 
she  would  chuse  adversity,  because  the  forteer  was  never  wichoot  dan- 
jj^r,  nor  the  latter  without  coB[»fort. 

From  their  poverty,  I  come  in  the  last  place  to  speak  of  their  stm« 
plicity,  which  (as  the  simple  uncompounded  stnd  unmixed  fflemeats 
are  purest)  is  an  argument,  if  not  of  their  freedom  from  corroption,  yrt 
that  it  doth  not  tyrannise  over  them ;  and  that  they  enjoy  the  happiest 
condition^  which  mafikind  can  live  in.  Out  of  donbt,  had  onr  firsi  pa- 
rents been  contented  with  that  simplicity  of  estate!^,  they  wcve  at  the 
first  created  in,  and  not  have  been  so  curious  in  the  knowledge  of  for- 
bidden  mysteries,  they  had  not  purchased  the  wrath  of  God  upon  them- 
selves and  their  poalerlty. 

But  k't  us  see  whcfein  tbdf  ignorance  and  simplicity  doth  consist 
It  may  be  objected,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  creatures, 
which  we  have  attained  Co,  and  of  many  arts  that  we  profess,  and 
that  they  are  simple  in  all  their  actions. 

For,  first,  their  houses  arc  but  simple  sheds  made  with  a  few  boughs 
besped  together  (in  comparison  of  which)  and  are  stately  palaces. 

That  tlKir  diet  is  gnns,  amd  ill  cooked ;  that  they  eat  their  meat  half 
raw,  and  badly  dressed ;  whereas  our  tables  are  furnished  plentifully, 
^ith  Sundry  delicacies,  curiously  dressed  by  the  art  of  cookery,  and 
that  with  great  variety. 

That  their  driuk  is  water  simply,  which  is  common  to  them  and 

*  Dovttgtr  to  King  tLtarf  tbt  £^htli« 
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ibeif  bettfti  alrke,  whilst  we  ore  ietveA  witk  M  kvadn  cS  plednnt  V9'nm^ 
and  olher  artificial  aromattck  drinks. 

That  their  simplicity  appeareth  in  their  igDorance  of  many  scieneen^ 
wherein  the  well-being  of  a  commonwealth  doth  connst;  as  the  art  of 
navigation,  by  means  whereofi  we  are  able  to  visit  die  remotest  parig  of 
the  world,  to  transport  our  own  coramoditi«i  to  them,  and  to  import 
theirs  to  the  inriching  of  ourselves;  as  also,  that  they  know  not  itiili- 
tary  art,  nor  the  use  of  powder  and  shot;  all  which  are  evidenoes  of 
their  stupid  ignorance,  both  in  these  and  all  other  sciences. 

What  an  heat  do  these  small  coals  cast?  What  a  terrible  sh^w  rfd 
these  poor  anticks  make?  They  are  just  like  the  pageants  or  the  galleys 
Ibkts,  upon  the  Lord  Mayof^s  day;  deface  their  painting^)  rip  off  tM 
canvas^  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  thetn,  but  a  few  rotten  sticks^  in  thA 
one,  and  a  trimmed  dung-boat  of  the  otben 

Let  us  compare  them  together  by  the  square  of  reason,  aa^  we  shall 
find  their  defects,  in  these  things,  to  be  a  main  testimony  of  their  bap- 
piness,  and  on  the  contrary,  our  excess  herein  the  Cftuse  of  our  miserf 
and  wretchedness. 

And  first  for  their  hntldings^  tfiey  afe  such  as  best  «uit  #ith  their  fret 
estate  and  condition,  using  them  but  as  tabernacles  for  the  present,  an4 
changing  them  according  to  the  quality  of  the  season,  and  goodness  of 
the  soil.  We  may  commend  thfe  wisdom  of  the  stOrki  and  swallow^  for 
this  cause. 

These  men  fear  not  the  oppression  of  A  covetous  landlord;  nor  the 
danger  of  a  cracked  title*  His  quarter's  racked-refit  rends  not  his  sleeps 
nor  takes  he  care  for  the  renewing  of  his  old  lease.  The  breaking  irt  of 
thieves  he  fears  not,  for  he  hath  nothing  to  lose;  and  the  surprise  of  ene* 
mies  he  regards  not,  for  if  they  be  not  strong  enough  for  encounter, 
they  can  suddenly  remove  themselves  tO  a  place  of  more  Security. 

I  have  seen  a'town,  consisting  of  above  one  hundred  families,  and  all 
of  them  busied  about  their  several  employihents :  sofne  about  their  cat* 
tie,  some  making  of  lances,  and  darts,  and  sotoe  weaviiig  of  cotton,  to 
make  their  aprons,  when  upoii  a  sudden,  suspecting  US  as  enemies,  ifi 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  have  planted  and  reiftoved  their  dwel- 
lings. 

The  women  carrying  their  ittaplements  for  dressing  their  fbod,  and 
their  young  infants;  their  children  driving  away  the  cattle,  and  thft 
rest  of  their  people  as  a  guard  unto  them^  with  their  darts,  and  lancet, 
some  in  front,  some  in  flank,  and  the  rest  in  the  rear;*  when  again, 
we  having  understood  the  cause  of  their  departure,  with  a  little  petsuo^ 
lion,  they  returned  alid  suddenly  replanted  themselves,  and  every  man 
quietly  settled  himself  to  his  business  as  before,  without  any  noise^  tti<^ 
Jnnlt,  or  uproar,  all  which  was  done  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Whereas  we,  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  Can  hardly  be  forced  out  6t 
our  dens,  except  famine,  sword,  or  fire  do  compel  lis.  And  then,  oh, 
what  lamentation,  what  exclamation,  And  grievous  complaints  do  w4 
Inake! 

Yet  what  are  our  houses,  but  so  many  strong  prisons,  wherein  th6 

•  7lM  csQM  af  tlnir  imimi  ^is  tlM  do Aili|  mImM  •!  oM  ♦itb  a  li»«0«(idMS,  tS  UU  flMH 
fbr  the  capuia. 
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owner  lies  bound  in  leveral  actions  of  debt,  which  I  forbear  to  particu* 
larise;  and  although  he  walk  abroad  sometimes,  he  doth  but  trail  his 
fetters  after  htm,  and  is  bound  to  keep  within  the  rule. 

lie  roust  endure  discommodity  of  evil  neighbours,  the  unbcalthful* 
tiesi  of  the  situation,  which  these  happy  people  can  avoid  at  their  pica- 
sure,  without  much  puddcr  or  turmoil. 

And  lastly,  suppose  that  one  of  our  houses  should  take  fire,  by  acd* 
dent,  or  otherwise,  then  what  passion?  What  rage?  What  ungovem- 
ed'fury  do  we  fall  into?  Oh,  I  ain  undone  for  ever,  Oh«  I  have  lost 
that  chest,  that  box  of  writing?,  that  casket  of  jewels,  out  alas !  1  am 
undone;  what  shall  I  do?  Nay,  we  are  so  far  out  of  ourselves,  and 
transported  with  fury,  that,  as  if  the  black  chambers  of  death  were  noi 
to  be  found  otherwise,  we  sometimes  lay  violent  hands  upon  oundres, 
and  increase  the  danger  of  an  eternal  death,  to  prevent  a  temponl 
dexBliction. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  of  their  houses  hapfX'n  to  be  oo  firo, 
lie  is  not  moved  at  all  with  it,  but  can  patiently  stand  by,  and  warm 
himself  at  the  flame,  and  say,  Here  is  a  good  fire,  I  find  much  comfbit 
by  it*  This  is  the  last  l^ncfit  my  house  can  do  me,  and  in  thb  point, 
they  are  happier  than  wc  are. 

Their  Diet. 

As  for  their  food,  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  but  coarse  and  slm- 

Elc;  for  defence  whereof,  1  might  answer,  that  it  is  therefore  the  moia 
ealthful,  and  agreeable  to  nature,  who  is  best  pleased  with  meats  of 
simple  qualities.  But  it  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  sluttishly  drcssrd, 
transeous,  and  loathsome.  How  know  we  that  ?  Because  wc  love  it  nor, 
is  it  therefore  unwholesome?  One  man  loveih  no  fish,  another  no 
cheese,  another  no  flesh;  which  arc  not  only  hurtful,  but  poisnn  to 
their  constitutions.  Should  we  therefore  infer,  that  fish,  checbc,  or 
flesh,  are  poison;  such  judges  are  wc  of  their  food,  which  best  agretth 
with  their  constitutions,  and  presrrveth  them  in  health,  strength,  and 
vigour;  for  they  eat  not,  but  for  necessity,  know  no  other  sauce, 
than  the  Lacedemonian  sauce,  hunger;  eating  rather  for  preservation 
of  life,  than  delight,  or  luxury;  whiht  wc  in  our  diet  are  bo  volup- 
tuous, *  that  we  even  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth'  (as  the  French  pro- 
verb hath  it),  the  whole  world  being  scarce  sufficient  to  make  a  Bacchan- 
alian  sacrifice  for  that  deity,  the  belly.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Indies,  yea,  and  the  Molucca's,  roust  be  ransacked,  to  make  sauce  for 
our  meat;  whilst  we  impoverish  the  land,  air,  and  water,  to  inrich  a 
private  table.  Thus  we  lite,  as  if  we  were  born  to  no  other  end,  but 
by  gluttony  and  surfeiting  to  oppose  nature,  dull  the  spirits,  subvert 
the  animal  faculties,  and  heap  upon  ourselves  an  innumerable  company 
of  diseases,  it  being  a  maxim  amongst  our  European  physicians,  that 
gluttony  hath  killed  more  than  the  sword.  Whereas,  to  the  contrary, 
such  is  the  temperance  of  these  people,  that  I  can  scarce  see  one  sick  or 
diseased  among  them. 

Now  for  wine,  the  chnishcr  of  the  heart,  the  expcller  of  cares  and 
sorrows,  the  xvvivcr  of  the  spirits^  and  the  inluser  of  vahour  and  cou^ 
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jago,  thes*  people  know  it  hot;  and  herein  I  esfecm  Aem  (whatever  our 
epicures  think)  roost  happy.  For  when  I  consider  the  dangerous  effects 
thereof,  as  namely,  how  it  confoundeth  our  reason,  disturbcth  our 
senses,  doUeth  our  understanding,  consumelh  our  memory,  depraveth 
our  jud^i^nt,  and  finally  transforroeth  us  from  men  to  beasts:  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  bewail  our  owu  miserable  condition,  or  applaud 
their  happy  estate. 

Heretofore,  in  our  country  of  England,  all  foreign  wines  were  sold 
in  apothecaries  shops,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  weak,  and  aged.  Then 
physicians  walked  on  foot,  for  the  service  of  God's  people*  But  when 
it  once  came  to  be  sold  publickly  in  taverns,  then  they  rode  on  horse* 
back  like  princes;  the  excess  of  wine  being  a  main  upholder  of  theirs; 
thence  proceed  fevers,  convulsions,  epifepsies,  vertigo's,  lethargies* 
gouts,  and  all  exotick  diseases,  unknown  to  our  ancestors* 

Besides,  what  horrible  and  execrable  actions  hath  it  not  perpetrated f 
What  sacrileges,  what  rapes,  what  murders,  have  not  been  committed 
by  the  excess  of  wine?  The  examples  of  this  kind  are  infinite,  and  the 
consideration  thereof  moved  some  Kings  and  princes  *  to  prohibit,  and 
Jay  gfvat  mulcts  and  penalties  upon  them  which  used  it,  though  with 
moderation ;  knowing  that  it  transportetH  men  into  all  unjust  actions, 
and  transformeth  them  into  beasts. 

Where,  to  the  contrary,  water  preduccth  no  evil  effects ;  for  it  as* 
swageth  thirst,  refresheth  the  spirits,  abateth  choler,  quickeneth  the 
senses,  and  temperately  doth  humect  and  moisten  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body.  And,  had  not  the  distempexatore  of  our  parents,  our  evil 
education,  and  our  natural  corruptions  prevailed  against  us,  wc  might 
have  enjoyed  the  like  happiness  which  these  people  possess* 

And  may  not  their  Ignorance,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  be  deservedly 
accounted  a  happiness  ?  Certainly,  by  this  means  they  are  not  conta* 
minated  with  the  vices  and  evil  customs  of  strangers,  when  wc  have 
derived  to  ourselves,  with  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  with 
their  wares  and  commodities,  their  vices  and  evil  conditions;  as  our 
drunkenness  and  rudeness  from  the  Germans;  our  fashions  and  factions 
from  the  French ;  our  insolence  from  the  Spaniards;  our  Machiavillian* 
ism  from  the  Italians;  our  levity  and  inconstancy  from  the  Greeks^ 
onr  usury  and  extortion  from  the  Jews ;  our  atheism  and  impiety  from 
the  Turks  and  Moors;  and  our  voluptuous  luxury  from  the  Persians 
and  Indiansf;  which,  perhaps,  might  have  passed  without  censure  by 
natural  men,  had  not  we  been  infected,  by  this'means,  with  some  dis« 
eases  of  the  body,  as  well  as  corruption  of  the  soul.  Besides,  to  ba- 
lance the  account,  what  are  our  ships  fraught  withal,  but  with  toys 
and  vanities,  which  we  might  well  be  without,  and  serve  but  as/offieif- 
tnluxuriasa,  stirrers  up  of  pride,  luxury,  and  wantonness;  for  which 
cause  only,  some  nations  t  are  forbidden  to  have  any  commerce  or 
traffick  with  strangers,  lest  they  should  be  infected  with  their  vices  and 
evil  customs. 

•  As  th«  T«rkMi  tmperor,  ud  all  die  Eatteni  prlacM. 
f  At  the  pox,  bftHtght  into  Enctsod.  by  tiie  ftnt  ducovtrr  of  Amerin. 
t  At  the  CliiacM,  who  viU  Mffor  no  strnngor  (o  «tgM  WM  Ibttr  «oastf7>    H.  B.  Xbc  Chi- 
MM  bar*  «tor«d  tbi$  isw  liaM  thii  snUwr'i  titna. 
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'  Berfilas,  thMe  liapjpy  people  have  no  oeod  of  any  foxei^  eaminodlitf, 
nature  having  saffioienUy  BupplM  thdir  iiec«titifls»  wiieiietiritk  they 
remain  contented.  Bat  it  is  me  that  are  in  want,  and  are  ooropelkd, 
like  famished  wolves,  to  range  the  vroiid  abottt  for  our  iiviag,  to  tht 
hazard  both  of  our  souls  and  bodies;  the  one  by  tke  corropliiin  of  tk 
air,  die  oUier  by  the  cormptiott  of  t«iigien. 

Thar  Jrms. 

A«  for  thair  ignomnce  in  die  military  pno&saioii,  thoagh  they  he  not 
tmined  up  in  the  practice  of  those  arms  oor  modtms  have  J^tdy  ior 
?eotedv  they  retail  the  use  of  those  weapons,  which  haye  bocii  in  osi 
from  aii antiquity,  I  mean,  the  la^ce  and  dart;  whetein  they  have  at« 
tained  to  such  perfection,  that  therein,  I  believe,  no  natian  in  tht 
%ovid  dtifth  equal,  I  am  sure  cannot  exceed  Ihcoi.  Bat  yo^  will  saj, 
they  want  defensive  aiiaour,  and  places  of  strength  and  retirement,  k 
btrue^  they  have  no  other  araiour  than  their  own  valour;  9or  forts, 
but  foititude  and  courage;  who,  like  the  Parthians,  fight  flying,  mak* 
ing  their  retreat  aa  dangerous  to  the  enemy  as  their  first  eocoumter. 

And  lastly,  for  the  use  of  powdier  and  shot,  and  the  managing  of 
great  ordnance,  whereof  they  are  altogether  ignomifit  Heraii  ikisy  *ic 
happy  also,  above  aii  other  nations;  it  being  one  of  the  moat  dwinable 
iiiventiotta  that  ever  was  iargsd  in  the  devil's  ooncla/ve:  agaioat  tjhe  fury 
whanof  neither  the  courage  of  the  valiant,  nor  the  stieogtb  of  tht 
mighty  caa  prevail;  so  that  if  Hercules  himself,  whom  the  poets  iably, 
or  Sampson,  whom  the  Scriptures  truly  deliver  for  the  strongest  of  men, 
were  living  in  diese  tim^,  ja  child  might  kill  them  with  a  pistol.  Let 
«s  examine  the  invention,  state,  and  progress,  of  this  pernicious  and 
cniel  engine. 

All  writers  do  agree,  ^  that  a  German  monk  w(s  the  first  inventor  of 
liie  mateiials  theiMif;  and,  as  it  is  thou^,  not  without  the  devil,  to 
shew  his  hatsed  to  mankind.  The  first  iuventioa  vMis  but  rude  and 
aia^rfe,  but  time  and  the  wickedness  of  men  have  addisd  to  the  first  pro^ 
jeot,  even  to  the  mounting  them  upon  wheels,  that  they  mi^t  be  the 
easier  transported,  and  run,  as  it  were,  to  the  ruin  of  mankind.  From 
hence  i>ath  proceeded  these  monsters  of  cannons,  and  double  cannons, 
and  cttlverihs,  tlMse  fuhous  basilisks  and  murtheren,  those  fiery  falcons 
aqd  sakers;  wherein  it  seems  the  inventofs  knew  well  what  they  did, 
when  they  imposed  on  them  the  names  of  snakes,  serpents,  and  jrav^ions 
birds;  the  very  names  of  them  being  terrible,  and  apt  to  beiget  in  us  a 
borror  snd  detestation  of  them.  I  forbear  to  spesdc  of  lesser  engines,  but 
of  ^leater  danger;  as  the  dagger  and  pistol,  which  may  be  concealed  is 
a  man's  pocket,  wherewith  m:my  have  been  treacherously  slain  without 
any  premitioa.  Out  of  this  miserable  and  cruel  maggame  have  Issued 
these  mines,  -coualer-minca,  6r^-pots,  fice-pikes,  onnges,  granado's, 
hedg^hog^,  petards,  and  the  like;  a  most  cursed  invention,  wherein 
the  malice  of  man  to  man  is  grown  to  that  height,  whom  wc  ought  to 
love  as  our  brother;  that  such,  as  ^aa  invent  theagat  vichBd,£rufil,  and 

«  tvwh  lik  si.  ia  Fk«f. 
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execrable  project  to  clestroy  men  withal,  are  held  the  most  worthy  to 
receive  the  greatest  honour,  respect,  and  reward ;  and  now,  if  ever, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  Homo  kmnmi  Diznum  ;  that  is,  One  Mjm  is  a  DtvU 
to  another* 

All  inventions,  as  they  are  but  the  imitations  of  nature,  do  ever  fall 
short  of  the  pattern  ;  but  in  this  they  have  exceeded  nature.  Take  it 
thus  briefly :  The  thunder  and  lightning,  which  the9e  Salmooians  would 
imitatf,  traascead  the  other  in  fury  toad  violenae;  for  the  thunderbolt, 
as  natural  and  accidental,  falleth  soinetimes  on  a  tree,  mountain,  a 
tower,  seldom  on  a  man;  |>»t  this  infemal.eng^ae,  gnidad  by  the  malice 
of  man,  aims  only  at  man,  to  whose  destruction  it  is  wholly  directed* 
There  are  some  countries,  that  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
as  Russia,  Tartary,  Greenland,  at  certain  reasons  of  the  year,  affi 
exempt  from  thunder*  But  no  country  or  season  can  priyilege  the 
inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  this  pernicious  engine.  The  thunderbolt, 
by  the  means  of  the  lightning,  and  nuise  in  the  air,  giveth  some  warn* 
ing  to  men,  to  avoid  the  ensuing  danger ;  but  this  thundereth  in  strik- 
ing,  and  striketh  in  thunder,  sending  the  mortal  bullet,  as  soon  into 
our  bowels,  as  the  sound  into  our  ears.  Therefore,  we  have  good 
reason  to  detest  the  author  of  this  so  pemiciotts  and  damnable  an  in- 
vention* 

And  here  I  cease  not,  presuming  to  advise  Kings  and  princes  (this 
bcipg  but  a  paradox)  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  (for  I  know  «t  |o  be 
as  well  d<^feia8ive  as  oJBreiiftive)^  bvU  magnifying  the  mercjet  ofGofi  Awards 
this  people,  whose  simplicity  hath  herein  made  them  more  happy,  than 
•uff  tev  ijear  bou^  koowicidip  hath  aduMklaeed  ua.     - 
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In  the  Year  1649, 

At  Sir  P.  T.%  House  in  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  by   Lieutenant-Gcwial 
Oliver  Cromwell;  as  it  was  faithfully  taken  in  Characters  by  Aarua 
,       Guerdon. 

London,  printed  in  the  Year  168O.    Quarto,  contatnin;  lerenteea  Figcf. 

RoH.  xiii.  !• 

Lei  fverjf  Saul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  Poxcers  ;  for  there  w  ro 
Power,  but  of  God;  the  Powers  f  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God, 

DEARLY  beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  it  is  true,  this  text  is  a 
malignant  one ;  the  wicked  and  ungodly  have  abused  it  very  fre- 
quently but  (thanks  be  to  God)  it  was  to  their  own  ruin;  yet  their  abuse 
^atl  not  binder  us  from  making  a  right  use  of  it.  Every  thing  is 
subject  to  be  abused,  be  it  never  so  holy  or  good.  The  men  of  God,  the 
creatures  of  God,  all  are  subject  to  injuries  and  abuse.  The  council  of 
state,  the  Parliament,  the  army,  the  general  have  been,  and  daily  arp 
abused;  nay,  even  myself  have  not  escaped  the  violence  of  these  sedu- 
cers, whose  tongues  are  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  My  veiy 
face  and  nose  are  weekly  maligned  and  scandalised  by  those  scribbling 
Mercuries,  Elencticus  and  Pragmaticus;  insomuch  that,  were  it 
possible,  they  would  raise  a  faction  in  my  forehead,  and  make  mutinies 
amongst  my  very  teeth.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  hot  liver,  and  that  is  the 
cause  my  face  and  nose  are  red ;  for  my  valour  lies  in  my  livcr^  oot  ia 
my  heart,  as  other  men's ;  never  any  man  could  say  my  heart  was 
stout.  Indeed  the  general's  lies  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  his  face  is 
pale*  You  all  know,  I  never  was  a  drunkard,  althougl*,  when  I  was 
at  the  lowest,  I  had  beer  enough;  for  you  know  I  had  near  relation  to  a 
beer-brewer;  and  I  had  always  money  to  buy  wine  with,  if  I  pk-ased. 
so  that  I  might  have  been  a  drunkard,  if  1  would;  yet,  you  know,  I 
am  a  temperate  sober  man,  else  I  had  never  been  so  good  a  soldier.  But, 
what  is  it  the  malignanls  will  not  abusp,  who  let  not  to  abuse  them- 
selves? I  will  warrant  you,  they  would  abuse  our  v^iry  \viv«'s  too,  if 
they  dutat;  and  i  fonr  some  of  them  do  ■■■!  ■  you  know  what  I  mean; 
«*^^butoo  moreoftbaty  at  preKi^t 
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My  -tc^  ^pon  se9»  is  .so-ifture,  and  acripture  iDOft  be  believedi 
jOe^t  iQ  pur  divi»^  cov^tions,  bek  what  it  will;  but  the  malignantly  ^ 
itbey  .W9iv)d  inteipret  it  one  way,  and  we,  the  saints,  intetpret  it  ano- 
ther. Now  V^  iw^y  hody  judge,  vmhether  they,  or  we,  are  to  be  be- 
j]icvedi  whether,  I  aay,  those  ungodly  cavaliers,  that  fought  to  .uphold 
tyranny  |ind  AlHichmt,  or  we,  that|  in  the  uprightness  of  our  hearts, 
/opght  fpriiiherj^-and  freedovs,  and  for  establishing  the  kingdom  of  King  ^ 
^«:^s.  Siartly,  ployed,  it  is  we  that  are  in  the  xiglkt  of  it)  1  think  none 
.^pf  y9«i  ^ill  dcay  it 

9ut:nofir,  .|hat  I  spotkeof  Kingi,  the  main  ijuMion  is,  Whether,  -by 

^Ji^tr  fMmerSf  fwe^ineant  JCings,  or  the  commonevs?    Truly,  beloved* 

il;i&  fi  very  gfie^t  question  amongst  those  that  say  th^  are  learned;  but* 

I  tiiiok  yerUy,  they  make .inoce  stir  about  it,  than  needs;  for,  may  no( 

eycvy  .body,  that  can  re^d,  observe,  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  plural 

^mi^b<;r,  :tbe  )iigherpowen?    Now,  h^dhemeant  sttbjection.to  aKin^ 

fhe.ivpuld  h^vcsaid,  Xti.eo€ry  stml  be  subfecUoiAe  MfXier power :  ihtii  is, 

ifhc.l^ad  roefint  one  man;  4>ut,  byithis,  yousee*  -he  intended  more  than 

ope ;  for  >he  .bids  us  it  subject  4o  the  higher  fowan^  thait  is,  the  council 

.of.s^te,  ,Vhe  ^vse  of  co|nmons,  and  the  army.    I  hope  1  have  cleared 

.this  ;point^  so  now  then  i  will  .come  closer  to  the  words  themselves,  and 

;she^  you  t^^ly  a|id  plainly,  -without  any  gaudy  rheiofick,  what  Ihey 

AigH^ify  unio  Pit  .Ishat  you  be  not  deceived;  and  1  tell  you,  this  is  not  to 

be  done  by  every  spirit,  but  only  by  such,  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 

^ondowed  wit^i  tbeiipicii  of  .discemii^.    I  confieas,  there  are  many  good 

incn  and  wcnnen  atnongit  you,  that  .intend  well,  and  speak  well,  and 

undeistand  iwell,  but  yet  caonot  apprehend  well  all  things  that  lurk  in 

scripture-language,  for  lack  of /a  sufficiei^  measure  of  <the  spirit:    They 

mfH  be  inwardly  .called  ihercuuto/  or  else  they  are  sul^t  to  errors  aoll 

mi^constructipnB. 

Well  then,  you  pee  wbO:areiittest  to  interpret;  and*  I  presume,  you 
believe  God  hath  abundantly  supplied  me.  i  do  not  boast  of  it,  but  I 
speak  it  to  his  glory,  that  Imth  votichsafed  to  uke  up  his  lodging  in  so 
•vile,  contemptible,  unswept,  unwashed,  ungarnislied  a  room,  as  is 
.this  tm  worthy  cottage  of  mine.  But  it  was  his  wiU,  and  1  am  thank-* 
ful  lor  it. 

'  Now  the  words  offer  themselves  very  naturally ;  they  are  plain,  not 
dJQcttlt,  but  proftrate  their  «eusc  in  a  most  penplcuous  manner. 

Tor,  ficst,  beloved,  by  these  words.  Let  nery  wuL^  6tc,  we  may 
-understand,  that  every  one  of  m  have  souls;  whence  I  raise  thi«  doc- 
tri^,  That  it  is  an  ungodly,  irreligious,  pro&ae,  and  idle  tenent 
f  tpongst  the  wicJc^,  to  think,  or  say.  That  women  have  no  souk. 
Mi^TJi,  my  beloved,  to  tiunk,  or  say,  &c.  for  there  are  many  now^a* 
dayp,  that  think,  .and  will  not  speak  what  they  think ;  and  otheri,  that 
speak,  ^d  will  ncit  think  what  theiy  speak.  But  we  are  none  such— 
Defr  aisters,  it  is  a  great  abuse  to  your  honourable  sex. —*- And 
now,  truly,  I  will  turn  to  you  only;  for  you  have  been  our  daily  and 
nightly  comforters;  indeed,  la,  ye  have!  You  have  raised  our  droop- 
ing ^irits,  though  never  so  much  defected ;  you  have^got  us  stomachs, 
whefi  we  had  n^ne,  and  furnished  us  with  mesh,  on  all  occasions;  we 
^ever  :fo>^.nd  yo.u  ttuwilling|  or  unready  to  help  us^  when  we  were  the 
VOL.  ai»      '  X  n 
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(arth^t  from  home.-  Believe  it :  When  I  lay  before  Pembroke-Castle, 
my  landlady,  whehr  I  quartered,  who  had  once  been  a  malignant,  and 
then  but  newly  crept  into  the  state  of  grace;  she,  I  say,  had  a  good 
soul  within  her ;  she  was  brim-full  of  the  spirit,  at)4  yet  she  was  very 
handsome;  which  is  strange;  for  seldom  we  find  a  perfectioli  without  an 
impcrfecti'm.'  Commonly,  women,  that  are  fair  without,  are  either 
false,  or  foul,  within:  but  tome  she  was  ndther.  And  yet  I  do  not 
speak  this  to  condemn  beauty,  for  it  is  of  a  singular  comfort  and 
good  use,  and  those,  that  be  fair,  may  be  true  and  good.  But  this  is 
secundum  majus  et  minvs^  as  the  Logicians  cant ;  some  ore  better  than 
other  some ;  that  is  the  English  of  the  Latin ;  and,  indeed  I  havt 
foun(l  great  difference  in  women.  Then  again,  when  I  came  into  York- 
shire, I  mVt  with  Mrs.  Lambert,  tlie  espoused  of  that  honourable  and 
valiant  saint,  Mr.  G.  Lambert :  She,  1  say,  is  a  woman,  not  very  Cair, 
.1  confess,  but  of  as  large  a  soul,  and  as  full  of  the  spirit,  as  any  I  e?er 
yet  met  with.  I  profess,  I  never  knew  a  woman  more  endowed  with 
those  hf^venly  blessings  of  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  and 
long-sufleiing;  nay,  even  with  all  things  that  may  speak  her  every  way 
deserving  the  name  of  a  saint;  and  yet,  I  say,  she  was  not  very  beau- 
teous, or  comely,  for  she  is  something  foggy  and  sun-burnt,  which  ti 
strange  in  that  cold  country.  But,  whtit  nature  had  denied  berof 
ornament  without,  I  found  she  had  within  her  a  soul,  a  devout,  sweet 
suut;  and,  God  knows,  1  loved  her  for  it. 

Thus  we  find  then  both  by  scripture  and  experience,  that  all  of  ns 
.hiivc  souls,  men  and  women*  But  then  again,  beloved,  some  have 
good  souls^  and  some  have  bad ;  Mrs.  Lambert  hath  a  good  soul,  and 
no  doubt,  nay,  I  know,  many  of  you*  that  be  here,  are,  knd  have, 
good  souls  iiv  ithin  you.  The  ca^nliersand  their  queans  arc  the  bad  souls ; 
they  serve,  and  arc  suhject  to  bad  and  ungodly  men,  men  did  I  call 
.  them,  nay  di vils  that  would  dcvbur  us,  and  drink  themselves  drunk 
.with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 

By  this  then  it  is  evident  who  have,  and  who  are  the  good  souls. 

Whence,  I  raise  this  doctrine,  or  rather  point  of  faith,  That  we  are  not 

.  to  believe,  or  account  any  to  have,  or  to  be  souls,  but  those  that  are 

of  the  family  of  saints.     ([  would  have  said  love,  but  that  it  is  a  parti- 

:cular  sect,  something  differing  from  ours.) 

Come  on  then :  Lei  every  soul  be  sulyect^  &c.  Whereby  we  see  all 
•  souls,  good  and  bad,  arc  bound  to  be  subject.  All-Souls  College  in 
Oxford  must  be  subject  to  the  visitors;  Ail  Souls  Day,  tho*  a  super- 
stitious Holyday,  and  strictly  kept  by  the  papists;  must  be  subject  to 
labour  and  toil.  Your  souls,  brethren  and  sisters,  must  be  subject  to 
persuasion,  to  love,  familiarity,  and  friendship,  to  all  things  that  may 
'increase  or  elevate  the  spirit;  to  kindle  and  take  fire,  like  tinder,  upon 
eviiry  spark  and  glance  of  our  affections.  O  my  dear  brethren  and 
sisters,  love,  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  what  need  we  more  then? 
U.covere  a  multitude  of  sins;  To  you  there !  It  hides  all  our  infirmities. 
Had  one  of  us  loved  another,  these  differences  and  bltxNl-shed  had  never 
happened.  But  some  will  object,  and  siiy.  There  is  a  lust,  as  well  as 
love;  and  sometimes  lust  is  talsly  termed  love.  I  tell  you,  beloved, 
these  nice  and  critical  distinctions  arc  things^  that  once  had  like  to  bars 
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undone  us.  Lust  is  nothing  hut  a  desire  of  any  thing;  and  if,  my 
beloved^  we  desire  to  enjoy  one  anotheri  God  forbid  but  we  should  help 
and  comfort  each  other,  and  lay  out  ourselves,,  as  far  and  freely  as 
may  be,  to  assist  each  other,  in.  the  embraces  of  the  spirit.  The  Idws  of 
reason  and  nature  require  it  ot  us* 

But  let  us  look  yet  a  little  further :  Let  every  sotU  be  subject  to  the 
Jugker  ffOfwers^  &c.  What  those  higher  powers  are,  I  have  told  yuu 
before^  they  are  the  council  of  state,  the  house  of  commons,  and'  the 
army;  and  God  forbid  but  all  men  should  obey  them;  that  is,  that  tho 
people  be  subject  to  the  council  of  state,  the  council  of  state  to  the 
Kottse  of  commons,  they  to  the  army,  the  army  to  the  general,  and  the 
general  to  aie«  To  me,  1  say,  who  have  plotted,  advised,  counselled, 
and  fought  for  both  you  and  them  these  seven  year»;  and  now  at  last 
purchaMd  your  freedom  and  liberty.  Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
speak  it  not  in  ostentation,  but  with  thankfulness,  and  glory  to  him 
who  made  me  so  useful  an  iustrument  in  this  blessed  work  of  reformation. 
For,  beloved,  it  was  I  that  juggled  the  latcKii^  into  the  Isle  of  Wight* 
It  was  I  dissolved  the  treaty.  4t  was  I  that  seized  upon,  and  hurried 
him  pn  Hunt  Castle,  .U  was  I  that  set  petitions  a-foot  throughout  the 
kingdom,  against  the  personal  treaty,  and  for  bringing  the  King  and 
other  capttiBLTofiebders  to  justice.  It  was  I  that  contrived,  with  the  help 
of  ray  son  Ireton,  the  large  remonstrance  of  the  army.  It  was  I  that 
prescribed  the  erecting  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  which  brought 
ihe  King  to  his  trial.  In  a  word,  it  was  I  that  cut  off  his  head,  and 
with  it  all  the  shackles  and  fetters  of  the  Noiman  slavery  and  bondage. 
It  was  I  that  cut  off  the  heads  of  Hamilton,  Capel,  and  Holland.  It 
%va8  I  that  surprised  the  levellers  at  Burford,  and  m  Northamptonshire. 
It  was  I  that  broke  their  design,  destroyed  Thompson,  &c.  dispened 
and  appeased  the  rest,  and  which  have  healed  the  late  distempers  of  tba 
army,  whereby  the  land  is  now  restored  to  this  blessed  peace,  tranquil* 
lity,  and  plenty.  And  therefore,  I  say,  I  may  justly^  and  without 
ambition,  stile  myself  tbeauthor  of  all  the  kingdom's  present  and  futura 
liapprness.  . 

It  is  trtie,  beloved,  the  general  is  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  and  ha 
hadi  great  appearance  of  God  in  him ;  but  fitter  far  to  be  passive  than 
active  in  the  affain  of  state.  He  is  fitter  for  a  charge  than  a  council ;  and 
the  truth  is,  as  I  may  tell  you  under  the  rose,  he  wants  brains  to  do 
any  thing  of  moment.  But  indeed,  this  I  may  say  for  him,  he  is  a  man 
doth  not  aeek  himself ;  I  never  found  him  wilful,  but  willing  always  to 
submit  ta  better  judgments  than  his  own.  For  when  Sedgwick,  that 
fast  and  loose  priest,  of  Covent-garden,  upon  the  Kin^s  trial  had  writ  to 
his  lady  to  advise  him  to  remit  the  execution  of  that  sentence,  and  to 
wash  his  hands  of  his  death ;  he,  honest  man,  presently  acquainted  roe 
with  the  business,  and  shewed  me  the  arguments,  given  to  pei*suade 
biro  against  it;  and  freely  referred  all  to  my  judgment.  And  the  twenty* 
eighth  of  January,  being  the  LordVday,  at  night  1  went  to  him  in 
Qtteen«street,  attended  with  two  troops  of  my  own  regiment,  to  remove 
the  scruples  he  made  upon  that  rascally  priest's  letter,  or  to  secure  him 
by  lorce,  in  case  he  had  contracted  more,  and  would  not  be  satisfied • 
But  he,  good  man,  gave  me  thanks  for  my  pains,  and  told  me  I  had 
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fully,  resolved  him.  All  this,  beloved,  I  spoak  in  honour  of  the'inan; 
but  truly  he  is  loo  groat,  to'be  so  goodaa  we  must  )have  a  geiioral^  for 
.  you  know  be  is  a  Lord,  and  urtlets  he  be  a  Lord,  andiuo  gcnilcsiaii,  as 
1  fear  he  will  not  acknowledge  ^himtelfy  be  is  ^boI  )far  our  tacns*;  'tbe 
raiher,  for  that  he  is  easily  seduced,  *1  <havo  «M|)erience  of  ^him,  «nd 
led  awtiy  by  every  wind  of  doctriiie,  >bymc<re  appoamnocB  and  sbudbws 
of  reason.  Tnfly^  beloved,  I  fhiilk  myself  and  my  «son  Jfoton  may 
fyrove  of  greater  use  to  ihe  republif?k,  than  any  other;  «nd  if  we  :be 
bilt  onto  the  acknowledged  governors  lh«feof  by  tfae*people,  >iae  belieie 
we  shall  answfr  I  heir  expectations  to  a  bairVbfoadtb;  wbkh  if  ever 
we  be,  then  beloved,  rtisd  nnd-roy  eon  Who  are  tbe  higher  fovnnmotmt 
tn  nry  text,  to  whom  subjection  is  eommanded.  'For,  as  i  <lold  yi>a 
before,  it  cannot  be  to  one  single  man,  inuat  be4o  two  or  more;  and 
truly,  if  tbe  people  shall  think  us,  as  we4hink  borselwca,  wonby -of 
thnt  trust,  we  shall  discharge  itftiithfttlly,  end  atttdytonaerttit  attbcir 
hands.  But  mistake  me  not,  I.^  not  mean  to* merit  as^theipapists^ioy 
thtit  is,  to  deserve  it  at  fbc^r  bands,  'for  the  good  works iwe- bavc  done; 
no,  no,  wc  will  acknowledge  <it  to  be  merHy  out  of  tbe^ree  grlLee«od 
mercy  of  the  people;  for  when  wc  have-done  all  we  can^foritfabm,  <we 
confess  wc  are  but  vnprofifablcsepvants.  '    ' 

1  thaiifkthcro,  they  have  made  nie  general  for-lreland ;  and  yciQ  know 
I  am  upon  the  point  of  gmng  thither,  in  hopes  of  rtducing  tboie  TfM,' 
iious  traytors  to  our  •obedience.  'But  then,  belovedy  ao  ammy  of  yeu, 
asgoakmg  with  me,  fii^st-bemindiblof  inyitext;  that  is,  yoii  must 
be  so  bject  to  me,  and  my  lieutenant  ^general .  Whensoever  •  wetbid  yo« 
go,  you  must  run;  when  we  bid  yoU  storm,  you •  must <k>  k,  though  .it 
be  against  nothing 'but  stone  «hiUs.  You  owe  us  ytmr  linrs«nd  your 
limbs,  and^ll  (bat  you  have ;  whensoever  we  demand  them,  you/ought 
to  surrender,  and  that  freely,  not  grumbling;  for  yoo  must  miNiut  to 
the  higher  powers,  Ac. 

The  verity  is,  (his  expedition  against  Ireland  Is  4ike /topfOTe  a  very 

hard  task,  unless  I  ean  inpolicy  engage 'Qwen  ^Koc,  if  <not  to  join  with 

Jones,  Monk,  and  Coot,  yet  to  keep  off  at  a  distance  with  Orniond. 

I  am,   belovcdj  about  it;  and  1  shall  do  my  endoavoiir.  too,  rto  iset 

Inchequeen  and  bin>at  variance;  and  yetat* that  very* instiin twill  L lose 

no  opportunity  >to  re^bligc 'him -to  the  parlianncnt;  foryou  allkacNr 

what  inchcqueen  is—*—  1  have  him  ——I  will  nqiuiyhom  -*-^Bttt 

it  is  very  probable  an  net  of -indemnity,  tied  in  liie strings,  of  a  fiw- 

thotfiand  pounds  bag,  may  work  •a  miniCle.    Far  :he,  vgood  man,  dsibut 

misguified;  he  stands  not  upon  such  ponctiiioos  <if  'honour  aaOrmond 

do»h-^^  Id  truth,  beloved,  thtsOrmondis'ashrswd  fellow,  and,  were 

he  not  one  of  the  wicked,  a  man  highly  dcverviag;  not-6d>KMich<far  iiis 

knowledge  and  experience  in  military  affinrs;  wlwch  <y«t'ni8y.Qkalloii^ 

tome  propoj^ion  of  honour,  as  for  his  diligenee*atfd  Inthfolacas  iin  t£a 

trust  committ<kl  to'him.    Valour  J- will  net -allow  )him«iiy ;  itii  only 

dfsperateness,  and  that  ho  wants  not;  but,  rcmamber  iwe  not  how  ]poH* 

tickly  he  carried  htnisHf  in  the  business  of 'D»blin,  after  lie  had  anbdviad 

the  Common  en^my  here  the  first  time  ?     How  'dextcfously  he  (avoided 

the  messages  and  commamis  of  the  late  King,  ^wWcb  'we'CaCo^ied*  from 

him,  for  the  Surrender -of  that  city?    How  «b«iqpfiilly  Jia  baffled  oiur  ^ 
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cdntaiittiOMrs  wMcb*  weve  sent  to  treat  witb  htm  about  it,  at  what  di»- 
tanoDlie  lArpC  (b«iiH-  •UU  ufgiitg  the  captivity  of  the  King. to  excuse  his 
disotkKcllenoe;)  ami-  kom  ottea,  and  on  what  sleeveless  errands,  he  sent 
them  back  to  mnlbfce  tbeir  instructions.;  whilst^all  the  while  he  waa 
undei^hand  eodeayouring  to- know  the  King's  pleasure,  by  the  handb  of 
his  own  Qinsenger  ?  And  wben  Be  was  satiaficd  with  the  rpality  of  the 
King's  dvaireft  and' condition,  how  notably  he  trucked  with  us,  for  his 
<»wa  secufiity  and  satisfaction  ?  Kay  more,  when  be  stood  upon  the 
wceipt  of  some  thousands,  before  he  would'  surrender,  you  shall  hear 
bow  be  there  served  ua:«<-'-^ Fop  notwithstanding  that  I  caused  the  par- 
liament, by  tbeiv  lettens,  voluntarily  to  asdure  him  the  full  double  o§ 
the  sum  bt)  denaaded,  Uj^  condition  he  would  quit  the  Kings,  am> 
declare  fi»r  our  ititenest ;  and  that  hereunto  be  had  returned'a  fine  silvers 
tongoed  response  in  answer  to  the  parliament,  and  had*  thereupon 
returned  him  the  aittborily  of  the  parliament,  to  Ipdemnify  him  and  'hia 
follcmciiB,  for  all  things  said  or  done  in  relation  to  the  English  or  Irisb 
Urars,  andfosr-thousand  poundaiti  reeompence  for  hialotsic;  with  thia 
additional  aasuranctf,  tjiat  heshouldg  won  alter  the  surrender,  be  ro» 
inveaited  with  full  power  and  govenmient  of  Dublin^  by  commissloTi 
irom  the  pavliaaitnt.  Yet  no  sooner  was  Dublin  delivered  to  us,  upon 
the  King's  letters,  and  his  passport  sent  bim,  but  m  contempt  of  all  out 
iMt  and  civil'  ppotifem,  he  Iktinsports  himself  for  France,  al>rnptly  waving 

both  our  proilers  and  protection. Tliis,  beloved,  I  instance  not  to 

justify  him  in  his  rebellious  courses  against  the  nation,  those  I  will  use 
my  uinK)st  to  destroy  him  for,  bnt«  to  U-t  you  see  how  gloriously  even 
a  wicked  and  ungodly  maa,  as  this  Ol^roond  is,  ^ppearts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ivorld,  who  but  approves  himself  true  to  his  trust,  that  scorns  to  be 
corrupted  witlt  gold,  and  coaiinacs  so  to  the  last;  >fr hereunto,  beloved 
you  are  all  of  you  cnjoiaed  by  the  wojds  of  my  text:— .^Br  mdfjtct  to 
ike  powers,  &c. 

Nor  will  1  let  to  acknowledge  bim  less  formidable  than  failbftil ;  ■  for 
df)ubt{rss  be  hath  gone  very  neac  to  pecil^y  all  uXcresis,  and  picked  out 
of  them  a  nuaicroaa  army;  over  whom,  he  bath  placed  good  oflicers; 
tiood,  said  1?  1  do  not  mean,  beloved,  godly  officers,  for  ihey  are  all  of 
them  prelaticalorpopishlyafiected,  but  tried  soldiers ;  such  as  will  not 
easily  turn  their  backs  on  an  enemy.  I  must  ingenuously  confess  li>o, 
tbcy  have  a  greet  strength  by  sea,  aod  a  number  of  wilful  fellows  for 
roartnera;  who  arc  im  great  heart,  by  reason  of  the  many  and  ^rcat 
prt4ses  they  have  taken  from  us^  and  so  forth.  But,  wlmt  of  all  this  ? 
Shall  we  therefore  be diaeouraged  f  God  forbid !  The  more  numerous 
the  enemy  ta»  the  greater  shall  be  the  victory  over  them  {  the  mofe 
difficak  tic  work  is,  the  moi^  our  honour ;  the  fuller  their  pockets  arc, 
Ihc  wowe  tbey  will  fight  You  know  by  experience,  the  plunder  of 
Leici'Ster  gave  ua  the  victory  at  Naaeby;  there  you  saw  the  cavaliers 
cbfMe  nitlMf  to  leave  their  Kiiig  to.  bin  shifts,  than  shilt  fmm  behind 
them  their  eb>ke^bag|s.  Believe  it,  brrthicn,  wo  shall  meet^  with  many 
advarttages  against  them**— R.  himself,  I  kaewv  will  do  us  someguod, 
though  it  be  b«t  in  crossing  of  proverbs:     And  hear  1  but  once  that 

CaApepper  or  Hyde  is  tbePe,— doubt  it  not,  all  is  our  own. ( 

Cf^^t  secopnt  a  titite  of  tiicia.    But  thiai  am  sure,  the  honest  citizens 
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h^vc  feasted  us  to  good  pnrpos^:  <br«  upon  thst  oecaeioii,  we  had  their 
promise  to  advance  monies  a*fresh  for  Ireland.- -  'Son  Nmtbrg  am 
Metuure:  That  is  French,  heloved;  the  English  whereof  is,  WkioMi 
we^ht  or  meagure  ——Verily  they  are,  of  a  stftff*fiecked  genetatioo, 
hecome  very  tractable  and  obedient  servants;  of  a  torbulcnt  and  roati* 
nous,  an  exceeding  meek  and  humble  people. 

And  indeed,  my  beloved,  it  was  no  small  work  we  had,  to  subdue 
those  malignant  spirits  of  the  city,  considering,  how  audaciously  they 
once  withstood  our  authority,  and  despised  onr  government;  bow 
peremptorily  they  petitioned  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  King,  aad 
sent  their  servants  into  Colchester,  Surry,  and  Kent,  to  force  us  thcre« 
unto ;  how  bitterly  the  inveighed  and  railed  against  the  honourable '  ^ 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  how  largely  they  contributed 
to  bring  in  a  foreign  nation  to  invade  us,  whilst,  yet,  they  denied  us -the 
payment  of  our  arrears,  or  to  continue  the  necessary  taxes,  or  excise, 
for  our  future  maintenance,  who  had  preserved  them  and  their  families, 
from  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  But,  beloved 
brethren,  I  mean  not  to  rip  up  all  old  matters:  Let  it  suffice,  that, 
being  thus  warned  by  their  mishap,  yon  fall  not  into  the  like  sin  of  dif 
obedience  to  higher  powers;  there  being  no  powers  but  of  God,  the 
powers  that  be  being  ordained  of  God. 

Ohfect,  But  it  may  be,  some  here  may  Object,  and  say,  How  shall 

we  be  secured,  in  your  absence,  from  the  malicious  plots  and  con* 

trivances  of  the  presbyterians,  malignants,   and   levellen;  since  we 

cannot  but  expect,  they  will  be  complotting  our  ruin,  especially  LiU 

bum,  and  the  rest  with  him  in  durance,  whose  spirits  can  never  be 

quelled,  but  by  a  Cromwell,  they  being  so  implacable  and  desperate? 

Aiuw,  Yruly,  beloved,  you  that  do,  do  very  well  to  make  thcsedoubts; 

I  like  these  doubting  Christians  above  all  Christians,  provided  they  be 

not  jealous.     And  yet,  my  beloved,  a  man  or  woman  may  be  jealoas 

without  cause  as  that  holy  man  of  God,  Majtn^General  Lambert,  is  of 

his  wife;  which  truly  proceeds,  not  so  much  out  of  any  corruption  of 

judgment,  as  manners ;  yet  the  man  was  well  bred,  f bough  not  educated 

60  well,  as  we  are  in  the  south.    But,  as  to  this  point,  you  shall  hear 

how  careful  1  have  been  to  provide  for  your  safety,  and  the  peace'of  the 

nation,  in  my  absence.     For  supposing  that  Lilburn  and  his  faction, 

and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  as  God  knows  we  have  too  many,  will 

^  strive  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  me,  and  to  usurp  the 

rule  and  dominion  to  themselves,'  if  a  con\enicnt  strength,  and  some  one 

or  other  were  not  left,  fitted  with  policy  and  courage  to  restrain  them ; 

I  have  taken  care,  that  my  son  Ireton  shall  stay  amongst  you,  and  that, 

my  Corrival,  noble  Lambert,  shall  go  in  his  stead,  as  ray  (ieutenant*- 

general,  into  Ireland.     And  my  son,  you  all  know,  wants  no  spirit ;  if 

he  did,  he  should  never  have  married  my  daughter,  that^ou  may  well 

think.     As  for  his  policy,  1  sifppos(>  you  have  as  little  reason  to  ctoubt 

of  it,  as  I  have  of  his  fidelity;    The  large  remonstrance  renders  him,  as 

I  take  it,  very  clean-handed  and  subtle;  and,  with  him,  I  wiUseea 

suflficieni  strength  both  of  horse  and  loot  be  left;  which,  together  with 

the  city  forces  which  we  have  engaged,  and  are  ascertained,  will  stick 

to  us.   The  general,  so  popular  and  valiant  a  man^  staying  herfi  also  to 
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•versee  thomy.Bhell,  I  wanaiit  you,  supprfas  all  insurreetioin  and 
tumults  whatsoever.  However*  1  have  given  such  onier  to  my  son 
Iceton,  concerning  Lilburo  and  the  resit  if  ever  hereafter  he  observe 
bim»  or  them,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition*  or  scribble  any  thing* 
aa  formerly,  against  our  lawful  proceedings  that*  forthwith*  he  shall 
execuU^  justi<:e  upon  them.  And  I  think*  dear  brethren,  you  will  judge 
U  but  necessary*  since  neither  our  mercy*  nor  the  sense  they  have  of 
the.  uprightness  of  our  cause*  will  invite  them  to  forbear  bespattering 
the  innocent  robes  of  thia  infant  state. 

And  now,  beloved*  as  we  must  not  conceal  any  thing  from  one  ano* 
ther*  1  shall  make  bold  to  requite  your  ingenuity  by  the  instancing  one 
other  >doubt*  with  a  danger*  at  the  end  of  it ;  which  although  it  may; 
atartle  you  at  first  sig^t,  yet  be  of  good  courage*  be  faithful  and  strong  ; 
it  acUnitsof  an  easy  solution.    And  that  is  the  accord  of  the  Scots  with 

t}ieir  new  King. ^Truly,  I  roust  confess  my  designs  were  nevtr,  till 

now,  so  diverted  and  confounded ;  for  1  mu^t  tell  you,  I  have  reverenced 
that  short,  but  pithy  precept  ofmy  father  Mac hiavelCDivid^f/ tm^^fr^.^ 
So  long  as  I  could  keep  them  at  odds  amongst  themselves*  1  feared  not 
but  to  order  them*  as  I  pleased.  But  now  it  is  too  true*  that  both  the 
parliament  and  priests  of  that  kingdom  have  attainted  Argyle  of  high* 
treason;  that  is*  for  holding  the  hands  df  the  Scots*  until  we  executed 
that  examplary  piece  of  justice  on  the  King.  And  that  therefore  they 
intend  to  cut  hb  head  off;  which*  if  they  do,  then*  beloved*  they 
destroy  our  only  friend  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  difference^,  on  foot 
there,  must  needs  expine  with  his  breath.  Which  being  once  done* 
they  will  have  nothing  left  to  do,  but  vie  authority  with  us*  and  threaten 
ff  second  invasion.  For  you  must  understand,  the  Scots  are  a  warlike 
people,  and  thai  there  is  nothing  will  make  them  sooner  rebel*  than 
idltness  and  peace;  so  that,  if  this  be  so,  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  them 
amongst  us.  Now,  beloved,  to  preserve  ourselves  againsit  them*  in  this 
ga^at  garison  of  our  English  commonwealth,  it  is  for  our  safety,  that 
we  quit  those  out-houscs  of  Ireland;  and*  if  they  w^re  burnt,  it 
matters  not,  so  we  preserve  but  what  we  have  already  in  possession. 
To  which  end  I  have  resolved,  if  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Argyle*  or 
otherwise  disable  him  to  prosecute  our  interiest  there*  |hat  then  I  will 
wave  the  war  of  Ireland,  and,  keeping  the  fore-door  of  this  nation  cjose 
shut,  bend  all  powers  to  defend  the  back-door  against  that  pervious 
nation.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  sua'st  way,  provided  |  can  but 
make  choice  of  able  and  trusty  men  to  secure  the  ports,  towns,  and 
inland  garisona*  without  re vqUs  or  treachery,  "  ■  And  this  will  be 
easily  done*  consiilering  the  men  and  monies  we  have  at  our  pleasure, 
I  tell  you,  brethrtm,  our  thousand  shall  slay  their  ten  thousands,  and* 
in  a  short  space,  make  them  a  misemble  little  people;  and*  at  length, 
root  them  out  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  possess  us  of  their 
lands,   for  an  inheritance  to  us  and  our  generations,  fo^  ever. 

But  1  have  strayed  too  far  from  my  text;  I  will  now  come  to  the 
remaining  worda thereof,  and  so  conclude:  — ^  For  there  are  nopmcin 
hui  of  Gwij  Uc.  The  council  of  state,  the  house  of  commons,  the 
council  of  war,  and  the  high  court  ot  justice,  when  it  was*  were  all 
powers  of  God :  and  thcfollowing  words  ol  my  text  g|ve  you   the 

ir  n  4 
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Reason:  For  Oepawerif  thai  be,  eite  Urin^td  rf^Sfod,  Bt^tbieyjtiil 
or  anjust,  they  are  «U  of  God,  G(^d  ordttined  them;  a«id  uriedid 
tiiflit  t  jrsnnical  power  of  th«  kte  King,  and  thote  belly-gods  the  bishops, 
to  punish  as  for  ovr  infirmities.  But,  now  than  he  hath  gracioiMly 
removed  thooife  po^en,  be  hath  ordained  ours,  to'  preserve,  cherish 
ekvate,  comfort,  and  delight  the  sainie,  and  to  rufe  and  govern  the' 
land  in  sincerity  and  in  truth;  to  distribute  justice,  equally  And  im* 
partially  according  to  his  will.— —But  the  time  is  spent,  and  i  mosi 

be  marching. 1  desire  therefore,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  thai 

3foa  daily  pour  out  your  prayers  a^d  srupplieations,  for  us,  aHi  for  our 
guccesij  against  the  wicked  and  ungodly  that  are  risen  vp  against  os; 
and,  that  you  cease  not  to  comfort  one  another,  with  mutual  embivees 
and  spiritual  kisses,  to  delight  and  sweeten  your  passage  through  this 
vale  of  misery.  And  that  you  take  especial^  care  to  strengthen  asad 
eorroborate  yovr^lves,  with  capotf  acid  ooek-broth,  that!  may  ^  oi) ' 
ill  ^ur  honpsi  at  my  return, 
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tke  Duccurjf  and  perfect  Descriptim  cf  the  Isle  of  Serle  ^^ 

AppcrtaifliBg  to  the  English  Oown» 

Ani  nevet  before  publickly  discour»<^d  of: 

Truly  setting  forth  the  notable  Stratagem  whereby  it  was  first  taken, 
the  Nature  of  the  Piute  ahd  People;  their  Government,  Customs, 
Manufactiires,  and  other  farticBlars,  no  less  necessary  then  pleasant 
to  be  known*.  In  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman,  now  inhabitiilg  there, 
t6  hb  Friend  and  Kinsman  in  London. 

Umdum,  pHikted  hf  John  Loci,  for  John  Ctkrke,  nt  the  KbM  gad  flarp  In 
Wfit-^Ckfieldt  ntja.    Quarto,  eont^toing  ik  Pa|«8. 


Dear  Comth 

HTHE  Anne  of  Brhtol,  touching  here  homewaidsHbOand,  brought 
wT-  u  ?  ******  commodities  I  gave  you  the  troubte  to  send  me,  and 
mnched  me  with  the  treastiro  of  your  more  welcome  letter;  to  which, 

♦  ttU  U  tlM  Sbtieth  ia  tbc  Catvtofuc  «f  the  Barl«i^  ?amphlett. 
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Aough  f  ^Minnt  amMMer  in  tbb  sbim  kattdMmie  expnraBioiw  Md  «int* 
bfoideiy  of  Itttignage,  a  fialure  coB^y  excusable  in*  a  place  where  my 
native  tongue  is  almost  a  stranger,  and  FrencK  generally  spoken  mopcf 
barbarous  than  diat  ef  Litcletbn»  yet  be  confident  1  sbail  never,  wtten 
epportuiHty  offers  iisdf,  come  sbort  m  tbe  real  oflke»  of  goed-wili  and 
affection.  1  aim  ^ad  some  of  our  oldacquaintAnce  are  still  so  kind  av 
to  preMenre  nvtfii'  Ibeir  aaeHAories;  and  coilld  not  but  call  NedaiHl 
Jenny  t»  help  laugh  at  the  pleasant  nai^tion  you  make,  of  the  surprised 
aiany  of  them  are  in,  when  you  tell  tbcm^  I  have  left  Southampton  tof 
go  to  dwell  in  die  Isle  of  Serhe ;  some  inquiring  in  which  of  the  Indite 
that  strangle  iflAnnd  lies;  others- offering  wi^s  Sere  is  no*  such  place  in* 
the  workf)  but  that  it  is  younger  sister  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Nor,  indlped, 
can  I  coademn  their  woiitkr,  since,  although  this  plavebaih',  fe^  about: 
ibup-score  yeare,  paid  obedtcneeto  the  English  scepter;  yet,  aearce  one^ 
Englishman  of  a  thousand  hath  heard;  or  can  give  any  good  account  df 
k.  Out  geographers  hare  herein  pi^oved  knd-lopetsf ;  and  the  v^  mapsj 
wherein  ofiennimes  painters  gratirfp  therr  wvre^  with  jointntes  oi  imaw 
ginary  islands,  bafre  been  content  to  omit  the  tM  one.  Ifowever,  tn* 
aatisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  Mends,*  boU  n^yre  espe^aliy  m<  comply  With^ 
your  desires,  which  I  mnst  ever  interpret  oOMitiatids,  I  shall  venture  onr 
8  brief  descripdon  of  thi»  Ktde  pai^f  of  the  world>  whefe  Providlence  hath 
allotted  me  at  present  a(nd,  1  tfamik  heaven;  no  nncomfortaMe'  faabil!^ 
aition. 

Serke,  the  place  whence  this' letter  comes  t>  kiss-  ydnr  hnnd^  is  an 
island  situate  m  the  channel  betwixt  England  and  Prance,  lying  at  onctf 
in  view  of  the  banks*  of  Normandy,  and  of  6\»t  two  other  more  eminent 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  about  four  leagues- tt>  thesauth^ 
west  of  the  laftier.  Though  its  eircuil  or  extent  can  yield  no  great 
temptation  to  any  prince's  ambition  to  make  bhnsetf  master  of  ic,  itar 
dimensions  being  not  above  ive  miles  in  length,  and  attout  hro  mASs 
in  breadth,  where  it 'is  largest  over,  in  other  places  not  so  much ;  yet 
nature,  as  if  she  had  here  secured  up  aonio  extraordinary  treasnre,  seems 
to  have  been  very  soUicitotrs  fo  render  it  impregnable,  being  en  every 
side  aurreunded  wrfb  vast  rocktf  a«id  mighty  clift9^  y^hose  craggy  lops, 
braving  the  ckHids  with  their  si upendiou9  height,  bid  definnce  fo  aD 
that  alndl  dream  of  fsreing  an  entrance.  Two  mdy  ascentt  c¥  pa3saget 
there  are  into  it.  The  fii^t  where  aH  godds  and  commodities  are  received, 
called  La  Stolen,  where,  for  a  laige  sp«e«  through  a  solid  rod,  tlhere 
is  a  Cartway  cut  by  art  down  to  the  sea,  with  two  streng  gates  fcr  itt 
defence,  wherein  most  of  the  storage  for  navigitfon,  as  naaCs,  sails, 
anchors,  &c.  belonging  to  the  island,  are  kept,  and  two  pieces'  of 
ordnance  above,  always  ready  to  prevent  any  surprise.  The  otber  is 
La  Frickeree,  where  only  passengen  cam  land,  cKn^ing  up  a  rock  by 
certain  Steps^  orlstairs  cut  therein  to  a  vast  height,  and  somewlnrt 
dangfTOusly,  nor  is  it  possible  there  for  aibove  person  to  come'  up  at 
once. 

This  description  of  Its  situation  I  persuade  myself,  coosm,  wfH  put 
you  into  a  little  fit  of  longing,  to  know  by  what  meaa9oor  countrymen 
came,  at  iirst,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  place  so  natanrffy 
fortified;  and  truly,  in  discovering  that,  we  shall  acquaint  you  with 
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a  strtta^em,  excelling  radtt  you  shall  meet  with  in  the  GrMlk  ni4 
Roman  histones,  and  equalled  by  few  of  those  in  the  Low-Country  wus, 
or  any  Inore  modern  expeditions.    , 

In  the  reign  of  our  matchless  maiden  Queen,  this  island  being  wimlly 
possessed  by  France  (as  most  of  the  iuhabitanu,   not  only  thereof,  but 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  too,  are  to  this  day  of  that  nation)  a  sea^-captaia 
(whose  name,  I  at  present  remember  not,  though  it  is  pity  it  errr 
should  be  swallowed  by  oblivion)  apprehending  its  neighbourhood,  if 
it  continued  in  the  French  hands,  might,  one  time  or  other,   portend 
no  good  to  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  (Guernsey,  the  only  remaining  trophies 
of  our  French  conquests,  sollicited  the  Queen  to  commission  him  to 
reduce  it  to  her  obedience;  who,  having  received   former  information 
of  itt  told  him  the  place  was  so  small,  and  the  attempt  so  hasardous, 
it  would  scarce  be  worth  while,  and  that  she  fcan*tl  the  loss  of  lueo 
about  it  would  be  more  damage  than  its  takii>g  of  importance  or 
advantage.     For  you  ntust  note  at  that  time  the  passage  down  at  U 
Soguien  was  not  made,  nor' did  it  appear  half  ^  accessible  aa  now  it 
appears*    But  our  subtle  captain  replied.  If  her  Majesty  would  but 
give  him  c<»nmand  and  necessaries,  he  durst  assure  her,    to  settle  tbe 
English  colours  there  without  the  loss  of  a  man, '  Tbe  Queen,  seeing 
his  confidence,  yields  to  his  importunity;  who,   accompanied    with 
about  one  hundred  resolved  men,  puts  to  sea,  and,  after  some  tiice 
cruising  up  and  down,  comes  and  lies  before  this  island  of  Serke,  in 
quality  of  a  merchant-man  homewards-bound;  and,  making  oat  his 
boat  with  several  taking  commodities,  tbe  people  suffered  three  or  four 
of  their  crew  to  land,  and  traded  with  them,   with  much  amity,  f<ir 
a  day  or  two.     At  last,  having  insinuated  into   the  good  opinion  of 
the  credulous  islanders*  they  told  them,  having  been  a  long  trading; 
voyage  in  the  Streights,  their  master  was  some  time  since  dead,   but 
haid  engo^d  them  not  to  expose  his  corpse  into  the  ocean  to  bo  de- 
voured of  the  fish,  but  to  inter  it  with  christian  burial,  in  the  next 
place  where  they  should  touch  ground ;  and  therefore  they  desired 
that  christian  favour  of  them,  that  they  might  lay  him  in  their  church- 
yard, coming  only  some  few  of  them  a  shore,  without  any  arms,   to 
perform  (he  ceremony.    The  unwary  people  consent,  and  our  capuin, 
with  about  twenty  of  bis  stoutest  men,  with  a  coffin,  and  much  seeming 
solemnity,  got  a  shore,  t^e  natives  assisting  them  to  get  their  T>ojaa 
horte  up  the  precipice.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  the  church, 
but  clapping  too  the  door,  as  if  tliey  had  some  private  devotions  to 
celebrate,  at  which  the  inhabitants  might  qot  be  present,  they  break 
open  their  cufiin  filled,  in  stead  of  a  dead  body,  with  instrumrnts  of 
death,  and,  instfintly  arming  themselves,  slay  that  small  French  guard 
tiiat  there  offered  resistance,  and  retiring,  to  the  lauding  place,  secure 
that,  get  in  more  of  their  company,  and,  in  five  hours  time,  withou' 
the  loss  of  one  man,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island,  which, 
ever  since  that  time,  has  had  the  honour  to  boast  itself  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  English  crown. 

But  since  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,   than  those 
four  elements,  whereof  he,  together  with  the  rest  of  (he  universe,  i^ 
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Driginally  composed ;  I  AM,  in  the  next  place,  obienre  how  ire  art 
therewith  accommodated. 

Our  air,  considering  the  narrowoCss  of  the  place,  and  how  it  is 
encompassed  with  the  ocean,  is  much  better  than  can  be  expected ; 
our  haven  serene,  and  our  sky  generally  free  from  that  nasty  dish- 
clout  of  fogs  and  clouds,  which,  in  your  marshes  and  city  too,  ara 
wont  to  muffle  up  the  sun's  glorious  face.  In  brief,  it  is  so  agreeable 
to  nature,  that,  although  I  know  not  one  physician  in  the  island,  and, 
perhaps,  we  live  the  longer  for  their  absence,  yet  to  meet  here  with  a  ' 
hearty  old  man  of  fourscore  is  nothing  rare  or  unfrequent* 

Our  water,  I  confess,  is  sometimes  not  very  ready,  and  yet  we 
have  in  the  island  no  less  than  six  very  fine  springs  generally  running, 
whose  water  purified  in  its  under*giound  passage,  and  by  being  drawn 
so  high  through  nature's  lerobick,  bubbles  up  so  free  from  any  smack 
of  brackishnesi,  that  it  may  compare  with  your  Lambs-conduit,, and, 
for  aught  I  know,  is  no  le^  miraculous  for  curing  sore  eyes  than  Crow* 
dcr's  well. 

Our  earth  or  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  hot  and  sandy,  yet  fruitful 
enough  to  afford  all  necessaries  to  its  inhabitants,  excellent  for  bearing 
all  kind  of  roots,  as  parsnips,  carrots,  turneps,  &c.  and  very  well 
stored  with  fruit-trees,  for  the  most  part  planted  of  late,  by  the  good 
husbandly  of  the  people,  furnishing  us  with  cyder,  not  at  all  inferior 
to  your  Herefordshire  redstrcak ;  and,  to  render  it  the  more  whole- 
some, it  is  generally  boiled  with  a  little  spice,  which  preserves  it  and 
gives  it  an  incomparable  relish.  Com  we  have  of  most  sorts,  but  not 
in  any  extraordinary  quantity.  Our  pasture  is  but  short,  yet  exceeding 
sweet,  and  therefore  we  have  rare  mutton,  but  no  great  plenty  of  beef, 
and  cows  only  enow  to  supply  us  with  milk  and  butter,  for  our  cheese 
we  have  generally  from  England. 

Our  firing,  to  speak  of  the  most  aspiring  element  last,  is  for  the  most 
part  furzes  and  sometimes  turf;  for  we  have  but  little  wood,  and  no 
timber  at  all  growing  throughout  the  whole  island ;  so  that  we  are 
forced  either  to  makeshift  with  old  apple-tree  for  our  houses,  or  furnish 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  with  deal. 

For  belly-timber  our  three  staple  commodities  are  fish,  fowl,  and 
rabbits.  Of  the  first  a  little  industry  will  purchase  us  a  hundred 
sorts;  particularly,  a  large  fish  we  call  a  vrack*fish,  which  we  split, 
and,  nailing  it  to  our  walls,  dry  it  in  the  sun  for  part  of  our  winter 
provision ;  as  also  a  large  shclfish  taken  plentifully  at  low  tides,  called 
an  ormond,  that  sticks  to  the  rocks,  whence  we  boat  them  off  with  a 
fossil  or  iron-hook ;  it  is  much  bigger  than  an  oyster,  and  like  that 
good,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  but  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  the  gusto; 
so  that  an  epicure  would  think  his  palate  in  paradise,  if  he  might  but 
always  gormondise  on  such  delicious  ambrosia,  to  borrow  Arctine's 
phrase,  upon  his  eating  a  lamprey. 

For  fowl,  your  city  cannot  be  better  furnished  with  woodcocks  or 

widgeons,  beside  the  abundance  of  duck,  mallard,  teal,  and  other 

wild-fowl,  with  clift-pigeons,  with  which,  at  some  seasons,  almost  the 

whole  island  is  covered. 

Of  couics  we  haye  every  where  exceeding  plenty,  and  yet,  lest  we 
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rflouii^  Miity-  nattti<e  ka»  ptcmded  in  a  partlcxiIaF  wren,  placing 
at  a  small  distance  in  the  sea  an  island  of  about  half  a  mile  every  W2j 
d«ei^-  wbichi  19  inhabited  by  noHkng  cIm,  whither  wecomoiQnljgoa 
frmlting^^  and^  hwre  ti^eilce  stttb  abundance  that  it  has  br«n  confidefltir 
told  me  sonte  famities  here  have  niad«  fifteen  or  twenty  pooD^te 
myear  otil;  of  tfieir  sttins.  If  ail  this;  rich,  iaru  will  not  c<Mitetit  yoo, 
wb  have  9  most  eMeflcnt  pottage  madb  ofi  roiik,.  bacon,  ooleurorts, 
maoka^l,  and  godsobcnies  boiled  togcthcHali  to  pieces;  which  oor 
MIock'b  tb'eal'y  not  with  the  ceremony  of  a  spoun,  but?  the  more  coordT 
way  of  a  great  piece  of  bpcad  furiousrly  plying,  between  your  mooth  axed 
fhe  kettle. 

Bttt^  lest  you:  should  thiult  we  mind  too  mach  our  beiliei,  take 
next  a  survey  of  our  politkral  ^vemmeitt.  First,  for  our  drfencp, 
we  have  a  oaplhiin  with  about  forty  soldiers,  who  continually  kcrp 
giMrdy  and  are  maintsnned  by  coiitrib«tion  of  tho  inhahitants;  then 
1MI  hafvo  a  coupt  of  j^idicatnra  betid'  every  '£acsdby^  where  an  hoont 
fisherman  wc  call  the  judge;  another,  at  present  his  son,  that  is 
iteitl^dl  Monsieur  lo  Provost,,  apciison  that  has  the  gift  of  writing,  and 
ksaming  enough  to  i>ead'  the  obligation  of  a  bond,  serving  as  clerk  or 
Recorder,  with-  five  o(her  sage  bui^ghers  that  are  justices;  or  some  of 
ihem  raectv  and,  without  any  tedious  fontioiiHics,  intricate  dlfotuners 
facial  veAdkts,  wi^^4FaKvn  arguments^  ehargcable  injunctiomv  "lul- 
tiptt«(^  ma«Mns^  orem^k«s  writs  of  error,  briskly  deterrotae  all  causes 
iHUndtm  Mqmtn  €t  Bonun,  iiccovding  to  their  niotbev*wi€  and  gnve 
dNscreCibBS^  «xoept  in  criminals  wfiero  life  is  cooccmcd,  in  i^udi 
ease  the  oflTeaddrs  are  immediately  sent  away  fov  tFiai  and  pooishmeni 
ta  Guernsey. 

SiiK;«  the  taking  the  place  by  tho  Cng|ieh,    Hiigucnot  mhitstcit 
officiating,  the  people  have  subscribed  to  the  discipline  whiciu  bryonri 
the  seafiy  tAey  ea41  reformed ;  bu«  wanting  much  of  that  beauty  and 
decent  oitder  wherewith  the  chtirch  of  £agL'md  mtertaios  her  chitdim. 
The  present*  minister,  whom  I  must  acknowksdge  a  person  of  mom 
kulustvy  and  parts,  than  could  be  hoped  for  among  such  people,  haik 
lately  begun  to  teach  grammar  to   the  children,   with  writing  and 
Avithnietieky  erecting  a  school'  for  that  purpose;  90  that  who  knnws 
la  what  prodigious  K?aTning  ye  may  here  one  day  arrive?  Sure  I  am, 
the  genius  of  vhe  people  cannot  but  be  docible,  since  they  are  natanlly 
ef  a  eoarteous  afihble  temper,  and  tho  least  tainted  with  pride  ih«t 
#ver  I  saw  any  of  ehcir  nation*  That  apish  variety  of  fantastick  fashions, 
wherewkh  Paris  is  jusrly  accused  to  infect  all  Europe,  luis  here  no 
lbc»flng,  whore  every  one  retains  the  same  garb  their  anceatora  wore 
in  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet  and>  King  Pippiii ;  so  that  I  ran  give  sBMdi 
enGoaragement  to  any  of  the  kni^ts  of  She  thimbh',  lo   transport 
themselves  hither,  where  x cucumbers  are  like  to  be  a»ore  plenty  than 
in  the  backside  of  St.  Clerocnfs;  each  man  religiously  preserving  his 
vast  blue  trunk  breeches,   with  »  cod-piece  larger  thaiii>  King  Ihirry  s, 
and  a  coat  almost  Hke  a  I>utch  fro's  vest,,  or  one  of  your  watermen's 
liveries*     Nor  are  the  women  behind-lmnd  with  them  in  their  hospital 
gowns  of  the  same  colour,   wooden  sandals,  white  itockiag^,  and  red 
^ettieoatsi  so  mean^  they  are  scarce  worth  faking  up.    Both  sexes 
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tn  festivals  wear  large  nifTs ;  and  the  women,  instead  of  hats  or  hoods, 
russ  up  their  hair;  the  more  genteel  sort  in  a  kipd  of  cabbag&-net ; 
hose  of  meaner  fortunes  in  a  piece  of  linnen,  perhaps  an  old  dish-clout 
urned  out  of  service,  or  the  fag  end  of  a  table  cloth,  that  has  escaped 
he  persecution  of  washing  ever  since  the  reformation;  this  they,  tying 
>n  the  top,  make  it  shew  like  a  Turkish  turbant,  but  that  part  of  it 
mngs  down  their  backs  like  a  veil,  whichonight  be  of  use  to  our  wanton 
^ounghters,  when  the  spirit  moves  them  to  a  kissing  exercise,  but  that 
ive  are  nev^r,  in  such  case,  put  to  use  violence;  for  though  our  females, 
for  proportion  and  complexion,  are  perfect  French,  and  may,  for  the 
most  part,  without  any  usurpation,  assume  Don  Quixot's  title  of 
damsels  of  the  ill-favoured  face;  yet,  to  compensate  that,  and  it  is  much 
this  sex  should  know  their  own  defects,  they  are  the  roost  kind  and 
pbliging  in  the  world;  so  sprightly*  frolick,  and  gay-humoured,  that 
1  am  con^d^rxt  iVlahpinet  cs^n,  no  where,  pick  up  more  buxome  girls  to 
stock  his  paradise  with. 

But  it  ismofe  than  .tine  toirele^se  yourpalicnoe,  JAwe  :that  l^penuiide 
mysiflf  you^ve.noth^  enough  tp  read  half  ,thps  far.  Let  me  con* 
elude  yf'nh  a  word  or  two  of  our  trade,  which,  I  confess,  is  not  very 
great  to  the  I^evant  or  either  of  the  indies,  Bristol,  and  some  other  of 
your.wDSteiti  ports,  being  the  £urlhfest  places  of  our  trafiioki.for  'the 
g^andy  andalmostQply  jnanufacture  of  our  island  being  knitting,  which 
our  people  perform  with  a  wonderful  dexterity,  both  for  stockings^ 
gloves,  caps,  and  waistcoats,  men  women  and  children  being  brought 
up  to  it ;  so  that  you  may  commonly  see  thirty  or  forty  of  them  assem- 
bled in  a  barn,  which  you  would  take  for  a  conventicle  of  your  sweet 
lingers  of  Israel;  for,  though  all  ply  their  knitting  devoutly,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  tune  their  pipes,  and  torture  some  old  song  with  more 
distracted  notes,  than  a  country  quire  does  one  of  Hopkins's  psalms* 
These  commodities,  when  finished,  we  vend  into  England  at  the  places 
aforesaid,  having  several  small  vessels  for  that  purpose,  and  thence  in 
return  furnish  ourselves  with  necessaries. 

I  doubt  not,  but  by  this  time  you  repent  your  curiosity,  and  confess 
that  I  have  sufficiently  tormented  you  with  the  isle  of  Serke;  nor  know 
I  any  way  to  receive  your  good  opinion,  which,  I  am  more  confident, 
my  tediousness  has  forfeited,  but  by  begging  your  pardon  and  drinking 
your  health  in  a  black-jack  of  French  wine,  which,  paying  no  custom, 
we  have  here  as  plentifully  cheap  as  in  France  itself.  I  hope  you  will 
pledge  me  at  the  Bear,  where,  if  the  old  Bacchus  be  still  hving,  com* 
mend  me  to  him.  Assure  all  my  friends,  that  I  shall  return  their  loves 
with  usury.  Speak  my  respects  particularly  to  Esquire  D.  and  Captain 
S.  and,  to  yourself,  take  me  as  I  am. 

Wholly  and  intirely. 

Your  most  affectionate  kinsman 

And  humble  servant| 
F.  W. 
All  this,  though  yon  md  it  not  till  Michaeliiuw,  was 
iM  yott  at  Serke,  this  Fir^t  of  April,  O .  S  i(>73. 

tXO  OF  TOL*  XI.SVSK. 
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